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PREFACE 


TO 


THE   FIRST  EDITION. 


•WoTHtNG  has  more  etigaged  the  attention  of 
literary  men  sitice  the  revival  of  learning,  than   to 
trace  from  antient  monuments  the  institutions  and 
laws,  the  religion,  the  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Romans,  onder  the  general  name  of  Roman  Antiqui* 
fiis.    This  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  only  curious 
io  itself,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  understanding 
the  Classics,  and  for  reading  with  advantage  the  his* 
tory  of  thjrt  celebrated  people.     It  is  particularly  re- 
qoisite  for  stich  as  prosecute  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 
Scarcely  on  any  Subject  have  more  books  been  writ- 
ten, and  many  of  them  by  persons  of  distinguished 
abilities.     But  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  volu- 
minous to  be  generally  useful.     Hence  a  number  of 
abridgements  have  been  published ;  of  which  those  of 
Keooet  and  Nieuport  are  esteemed  the  best.     The 
latter  is  on  the  whole  better  adapted  than  the  former, 
to  illustrate  the  Classics ;  but  being  written  in  Latin, 
and  abounding  with  difficult  phrases,  is  not  fitted  for 
the  use  of  younger  students.    Besides,  it  contains 
Qothing  concerning  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  or  the 
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buildings  of  the  city,  which  are  justly  reckoned  among 
the  most  valuable  parts  in  Kennet. 

On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Compiler  of  the  following  pages  thought  of  framing 
from  both,  chiefly  from  Nieuport,  a  compendium  for 
his  own  use,  with  an  intention  to  print  it,  if  he  should 
meet  with  no  book  on  thesubjcct  to  his  mind.  JBut 
he  soon  perceived,  that  on  several  important  points, 
he  could  not  derive  from  either  the  satisfaction  he 
ivished.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to  other  sources 
of  information  ;  and  chiefly  to  the  Classics  themselves. 
To  enumerate  the  various  authors  he  has  consulted, 
would  be  tedious  and  useless.  It  is  sufl[icient  to  say, 
that  he  has  borrowed  with  freedom,  from  all  hands, 
whatever  he  judged  fit  for  his  purpose.  He  has  been 
chiefly  indebted  to  Manutius,  BrissoniuSy  and  Mtd-- 
dleton^  on  the  senate  ;  to  Pi^noriuSy  on  slaves  ;  to  &'-> 
gonius  and  GrucchiuSy  ManutiuSy  Hubefy  Gravinay  Me- 
ruUiy  and  HeineccittSy  on  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
the  rights  of  citizens,  the  laws  and  judicial  proceed* 
ings ;  to  Lipsius,  on  the  magistrates,  the  art  of  war, 
shews  of  the  circus  and  gladiators ;  to  Sheffer^  on 
naval  aflairs  and  carriages ;  to  Ferrarius,  on  the  Ro- 
man dress ;  to KirchmannuSy  on  funerals;  to  Arbuihnoty 
on  coins ;  to  Dicksoriy  on  agriculture  ;  to  Donatus  on 
the  city  ;  to  TumebuSy  jibrahamuSy  RosinuSy  Salma^ius, 
HottomomannuSy  Gr^eviuSy  and  GronovitiSy  Montfaucorty 
PitisaiSy  Ernestiy  and  particularly  ioGesnety  indifferent 
parts  of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  in  this  under- 
taking, the  Compiler  found  the  Qxecution  so  difficult, 
that  he  would  have  willingly  dro4)t  it,  could  he  have 
found  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  answer  his  views. 
Accordingly  when  Mr.  Lempriere  did  him  the  favour 
to  communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful 
work,  the  Classical  Dictionary y  he  used  the  freedom 
to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  intermingling  with 

his 


his  plan  a  description  of  Roman  Antiquities.   But  be- 
in^  informed  by  that  Gentleman,  that  this  was  imprac- 
ticable^  and  meeting  with  no  book  which  joined  the 
explanation  of  words  and  things  together,  he  resolved 
to  execute  his  original  intention.     It  is  new  above 
three  years  since  he  began  printing.     TWs  delay  has 
been  occasioned  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work, 
and  making  various  alterations  and  additions  ;  partly 
also  by  a  solicitude  to  receive  the  remarks  of  some 
gentlemen  of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgement 
be  could  rely^  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read 
over,  with  critical  attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were 
printed. 

After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings,  the  Compiler  proposed  publishing  that 
part  by  itself,  with  a  kind  of  syllahis  of  the  other  parts 
subjoined  ;  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  reprint,  with 
improvements,  a  Summary  of  Geography  and  History,, 
which  he  composed  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  use  of  his 
scholars.  But  after  giving  .an  account  of  the  deities 
and  religious  rites  in  his  cursory  manner,  and  without 
quoting  authorities,  he  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of 
fiiends,  to  relinquish  that  design,  and  to  postpone 
other  objects,  till  be  should  bring  the  present  perform- 
ance to  a  conclusion.  Although  he  has  alfalong  stu- 
died brevity,  as  much  as  regard  to  perspicuity  would 
admit,  the  book  has  swelled  to  a  much  greater  size 
than  at  first  he  imagined. 

The  labour  he  has  undergone,  can  be  conceived  by 
those  only  who-  have  been  conversant  in  such  stu- 
dies. But  he  will  think  his  pains  well  bestowed,  if 
bis  work  answer  the  end  intended,  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  classical  learning.  He  has  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  it  useful.  He  has  endea- 
voured to  give  a  just  view  of  theconstitution  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  and  to  point  out  the  principal  cau- 
ses of  the  various  changes  which  it  underwent.   This 
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part,  it  18  hoped,  wiU  be  found  calculated  to  imprcs& 
on  the  miods  of  youth  just  sentiments  of  government 
io  general,  by  showing  on  the  one  hand  the  pernicious 
effects  of  aristocratic  domination  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  still,  more  hurtful  consequences  of  democratical 
licentiousness,  and  oligarchic  tyranny. 

But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  \ybat  has  been  at- 
tempted in  particular  parts;  as  it  has  been  the  Com- 
piler's great  aim  throughout  the  whole  to  convey,  as 
jiuuch  useful  information  as  possible  within  the  limits; 
he  has  prescribed  to  himself.  Ahhou^h  very  few 
things  are  advanced  without  classical  authority,  yet 
in  so  extensive  a  field,  and  amidst  such  diversity,  of 
opinions,  ha  no  doubt  may  have  fallen  into  mistakes. 
These  he  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  favour  to  have 
pointed  out  to  him;  and  he  earncstiiy  entreats  the. 
assistance  of  the  encouragers  of  learning  to  enable, 
him  to  render  his  work  more  useful.  IJq  has  sub- 
mitted his  plan  to  the  best  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly 
met  with  their  approbation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  some  places  he 
has  quoted  too  many  authorities.  But  he  is  confident 
no  one  will  think  so^who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine, 
them.  This  he  esteems  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  It  has  at  least  been  the  most  laborious.  A. 
work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  properly  executed, 
might  be  made  to  serve  as  sijkey  to  ail  the  classics,  and 
in  some  degree  supersede  the  use  of  large  annotations 
and  commentaries  on  the  different  authors;  which, 
when  the  saine  customs  are  alluded  to,  will  generally 
be  found  to  contain  little  else  but  a  repetition  of  the 
same  things. 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  books  and  chapters, 
the  table  of  Contents,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  that  de- 
ficiency. 

The  Compiler  has  now  in  a  great  measure  conople* 
ted^  what  above  twentv  years  ago  he  conceived  to  be 
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wanting  in  the  common  plan  of  education  in  this  coun^ 
try.  His  first  attempt  was  to  connect  the  study  of  La- 
tin grammar  with  th^t  6f  th^  Englis'h  ;  which  was  ap-> 
proved  of  by  some  of  the  first  literary  characters  then 
in  the  Kipgdom.  It  is^ufficient  to  mention  Mr.  Harris 
and  Dr.  Lowtb.  He  has  since  contrived^  by  a  new  but 
natural  arrangement,   to  include  in  the  same  bo:)k  tf 
vocabulary 9  not  only  of  the  simple  and  primitive  words 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  also  of  the  most  common  de*- 
rivatives  and  compounds,  with  an  explanation  of  phra-» 
ses  and  of  tropes.    His  next  attempt  was  to  join  the 
knowledge  of  antient  and  modern  geography,  and  the 
prineiples  of  history^  with  the  study  of  the  classics^ 
And  now  he  hasendeavoured  to  explain  difficult  words' 
and  phrases  in  the  Roman  autjiors,  from  the  customs 
to  which  they  refer.     How  far  he  has'  succeeded  ip 
the  execution,  he  must  leave  others  to  judge.     Hc^ 
can  only  say,  that  what  he  hds  written  has  proceeded 
from  the  purest  desire^  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
youth  :  and  that  he  should  herer  have  thought  of 
troubling  the  world  with  his  publications^  if  he  could 
have  found,  on  any  of  the  sul^ects  he  has  treatied,  a 
book  adapted  to  his  purpose.  He  has  attained  his  end^ 
if  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  convey 
ipstructioh  with  more  ease,  and' in  a  shorter  time  ; ' 
and  of  the  learner,  to  procure,  with  greater  facility, 
instruction  (or  himself*     He  has  laboured  long  in  the 
education  of  youth,  and  wished  to  shew  himself  not 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  repose4  in  him  by  the  pub«^ 
iic.     His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  t^as  arisen  from  the 
acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  knowledge ; 
and  hc'can  truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hac  excepti^ 
one  detur  sapient ia^  ui  iUam '  indusam  teneam^  nee  enun- 
dent,  r&^ciam,  £p«  6. 

Edinburgh^ 
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TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


1  HE  Compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the 
fevourable  reception  his  performance  has  met  with. 
He  has,  in  particular,  been  ^highly  gratified  by  the 
approbation  of  several  of  the  masters  of  the  great 
schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in  the  uni- 
versities of  both  kingdoms.  Th^  obliging  communis 
cations  he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  other 
gentlemen  of  the  first  character  for  classical  learning, 
he  will  eVer  remember  with  gratitude.  Stimulated 
by  such  encouragement,  he  has  exerted  his  utmost 
industry  to  Improve  this  edition.  The  numerous  facts 
and  authorities  he  has  added  will  shew  the  pains  he 
has  bestowed .  The  Index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases 
is  considerably  enlarged :  and  an  Index  of  proper 
names  and  things  is  subjoined  ;  for  suggesting  the  uti- 
lity of  which,  be  is  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the 
Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which 
still  remain  to  be  discussed,  and  in  those  he  has  treat- 
ed of,  he  has  been  obliged  to  suppress  many  particu- 
lars, for  fear  of  swelling  his  book  to  too  great  a  size. 
It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to  him,  that  to  render 
this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to  be  print- 
ed in  two  different  forms ;  in  a  smaller  size  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional 
observations  and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced 
students.  This,  if  he  find  it  agreeable  to  the  public, 
he  shall  endeavour  to  execute  to  the  best  of  his  abili- 
ty :  But  it  must  be  a  work  of  time  ;  and  be  is  now 
obliged  to  direct  bis  attention  to  other  objects,  which 
he  considers  of  no  less  importance. 
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ADVERTISEMENT.  ix 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin^ 
are  difierently  divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be 
proper  to  nnention  what  editions  of  these  have  been 
followed  in  the  quotations ;  Casar  by  Clarke^  or  in 
usum  Del^hini;  Pliny ^  by  Brotier;  Quinctilian  and 
the  writers  on  husbandry,  by  Gesner ;  Petromtis  Ar* 
biUty  by  Butmannus  ;  Dionysius  of  HalicamassuSy  by 
Beisie ;  PluiarcKs  Morals j  by  Xylander ;  and  "Dio 
CassiuSy  by  Reimarus.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the 
editions  of  such  authors  as  are  always  divided  in  the 
same  manner.  Those  not  divided  into  chapters,  as 
Appian^  Strabo^  PlutarcKs  Livesy  &c.  are  quoted  by 
bodes  and  pages. 

EdinifiTgif 
May2lst,  1792. 
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ITie  Foundation  of  the  City,  and  Division  ofiu 

Inhabitants. 


R 


OME  was  founded  by  Romulus  and  a  colony  from 
Alia  Longa^  753  years,  as  it  is  commonly  thought* 
before  the  birth  ox  Christ.  They  besan  to  build  on 
the  east  day  of  April,  which  was  called  Paluia^  from  Pales, 
the  goddess  of  shepherds,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  and 
was  ever  after  held  as  a  festival;  (dies  natalis  urtis  Roma.  J 
VeiL  Paterc*  i.  8.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  8o6. 

Romulus  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three  TRIBES ; 
and  each  tribe  into  ten  CURI^.  The  number  of  tribes 
was  afterwardsiacreased  by  degrees  to  thirty. five.  They  were 
divided  into  country  and  city  tribes,  frustica  ei  urbana).  The 
number  of  the  jcuria  always  remained  the  same.  Each  cu* 
ria  anciently  had  a  chapel  or  temple  for  the  performance  of 
4icred  rites,  Varr.  de  JJU.  ling*  iv.  32.  7aci>.  Ann*  xii.  24* 
ShonySm  ii.  Sj^.  He  who  presided^ver  one  curia  was  called 
Curio,  (mul  sacra  curabat^  FestusJ ;  he  who  presided  over 
Aemall^  Curio  Maximus. 

•From  each  tribe  Romulus  .'chose  1000  foot^oIdiers» 
and  too  horse.  These  3000  foot  and  300  hcM-se  were  called 
LEGIOt  a  let|ion,  because  the  most  warlike  were  chosen, 
fhtlarck^  in  Himuh  :<  Hence  one  of  the  thousand  which 

.    B  each 
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each  tribe  furnished  was  called  Miles,  Varro  it  LaU  ling* 
iv.  i6.  {unus  ex  mlUe)^  Isidor.  ix.  3.  The  commander  ofa 
tribe  was  called  Tribunus,  {ft/xofxoi  vdrfnvofXK.)  Dionys. 
ii.  7.  Veget.  ii.  7. 

Tlie  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  small,  was  also 
divided  into  three  parts,  but  not  equal.  One  part  was  allot- 
ted  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  for  building  temples ;  an- 
other, for  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  uses  of  the  state ;  the 
third  and  most  considerable  part  was  divided  into  thirty  por* 
tions,  to  answer  to  the  thirty  curiae,  Dionys.  ii.  7. 

The  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks  [ordines)^  PA«- 
TRICIAN^  and  PLEBEIANS  ;  connefted  together  as  PA- 
TRONS  and  CLIENTS,  Dienys.  ii.  9.  In  after  tim«s  a 
third  order  was  added,  namely,  the  EQtJITES. 


The  SENATE, 

t.  The  Institution  and  Number  of  the  Senate. 

npHE  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  per- 
^  petual  council  of  the  Republic,  [Consilium  reipuwHae 
4empitemum^  Cic.  pro  Sextfo,  65.}  It  consisted  at  first  only 
of  100.  They  were  chosen  from  among  the  Patricians;  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  oi  HalicarnassuSf  ii.  12.  three  were  no- 
minated by  each  tribe,  and  three  by  each  curia.  To  these 
ninety-nine  Romulus  himself  added  one, 'to  preside  in  the 
senate  and  have  the  care  of  the  city  in  his  absence.  The  se- 
nators were  called  PATRES,  either  upon  account  of  their  age, 
or  their  paternal  care  of  the  state  ;  certainly  out  of  respect ; 
Liv.'u  8.  and  their  offspring,  PATRICII ;  IQuipatrem  cierc 
possenf^  u  e.  ingenui^  Liv.  x.  8.  Dionys.  ii.  8.  Festus).  After 
the  Sabines  were  assumed  into  the  city,  another  hundred  was 
chosen  from  them,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  curia ^  Dionys.  ii.  47 . 
But,  according  to  Livv,  there  were  only  100  senators  at  the 
death  of  Romulus,  ana  their  number  was  increased  by  TuUus 
Hostiiius  after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  1. 17.  &  30.  Tarquini- 
us  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  added  too  more,  who  wei!^ 
called  PATRES  MINORUM  GENTIUM.  Those  created 
by  Romulus,  ivere  called  PATRES  MAJORUM  GEN- 
TIUM,  Taai,  Annal.  x'u  25.  and  their  posterity,  Pairiai 
Majorum  Oentium.  This  number  of  300  continued,  Wifh 
Small  variation*  to  the  times  of  Sy  Ua,  who  increased  it ;  but 

how 
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how  many  he-  added  is  uncertain.  It  appears  there  were  at 
least  above  460,  Cu.  ad  Attic,  i.  14. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  the  number  of  senators  was 
increased  to  goo,  Dio.  xliii.  47.  and  after  hi$  death  to  iooo  ; 
many  worthless  persons  having  beeri  admitted  into  the  senate 
during  the  civil  wars,  Id,  lii.  4ft.  one  of  whom  is  called  by 
Cicero  self*-choSen,  [Uctus  ipse  a  se)^  t'hil.  xiii.  ig.  ^ut 
Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  600,  SuH.  Aug.  3  j.  Dio. 
liv.  14. 

Such  as  Were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  BrutuSi  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
whom  that  king  had  slain,  were  called  CONSCklPti,  i.  e. 
persons  written  or  enrolled  together  zvith  the  old  senators,  who 
alone  were  properly  styled  Patres.  Hence  the  custom  of 
summoning  to  the  senate  those  who  were  Patres^  and  who 
were  Canscripti:  (ita  appdlabant  in  novum  senatum  lectos^  Liv* 
ii.  1.)  Hence  also  the  name  PtUres  Conscripti  [sc.  et)  was 
a&erwards  usually  applied  to  all  the  senators. 

i.  The  Oiusin'g  j^  Senaidrs. 

t^E^SONS  were  choisen  into  the  senate,  (Sendttts  tegebatur^ 
^  Liv.  xl.  ji.  vel  in  senatumiegebantur^  Gic.  Cluent.  47.], 
Erst  by  the  kings,  ixv^  i.  8.  xxx;  35.  and  after  their  expul- 
sion, by  the  4:onsuls,  Liv.  ii.  1.  and  by  the  military  tribunes^ 
Festus  in  PnetiriH  Sendtartst  but  from  the  year  of  the  city 
310^  by  the  censors :  at  first  only  from  the  Patricians,  but 
afterwards  also  from  the  Plebeians,  liv.  ii.  ga.  v»  12. 
chiefly  however  from  the  E^uites :  whence  that  order  was 
zzMcd  Semnarium  Senaius^  Ltv.  xlii.  61. 

Some  think  that  the  senate  was  supplied  from  the  annual 
magistrates,  chosen  by  the  people,  all  of  whom  had  of  course 
admittance  into  the  senate ;  but  that  their  senatorial  character 
was  not  esteemed  complete,  till  they  were  inrolled  by  the 
censors  at  the  next  Lustrum ;  at  which  time  also  the  most 
eminent  private  citizens  were  added  to  complete  the  num- 
ber.   Set  Middleton  on  the  Roman  SenaJtek 

After  the  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Cannx,  a  Dictator 
was  created  for  cbusinff  the*senate,  tiv*  xxiii.'  22.  After  the 
Subversion  of  liberty,  the  £mperors  conferred  the  dignity  of 
a  senator  on  whom  they  thought  fit«  Augustus  created  three 
men  to  chuse  the  senate^  and  other  three  to  rcrv- iew  the  Equi^ 
i€Sf  in  place  of  the  censors.  Suet.  Aug.  37,  Dip.  Iv,  13, 

a  2  He 
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lie  whose  name  was  first  entered  in  the  censor*s  ben 
called  PRINCEPS  SENATUS,  which  title  used  U 
ven  to  the  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  ccnsi 
{qui primus  censor,  ex  Us  qui  viverent  fuisset,  Liv.  xxvii. 
but  after  the  year  "544,  to  him  whom  the  censors  the 
most  worthy,  Liv»  xxvii.  13.  This  dignity,  although  it^ 
ferred  no  command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  th( 
highest,  and  was  usually  retained  for  life,  liv.  xxxi^ 
xxxix.  52.  It  is  called  Principatus;  and  hence  afterWards 
the  Emperor  was  named  Pnnceps,  which  word  properly  de- 
notes only  rank,  and  not  power. 

In  chusing  Senators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank, 
but  also  to  their  age  and  fortune. 

The  age  at  which  one  might  be  chosen  a  senator  (JErr'AS 
Senatori.vj  is  not  sufficiently  ascena^ied;  although  it  ap- 
pears tliat  there  was  a  certain  age  requisite,  CicyUe  lege  Afa- 
ml*2t.  Tacit,  Ann.  xv.  28.  Antiently  senators  seem  to 
have  been  men  advanced  in  years,  as  their  name  imports,  Sai^ 
lust.  Cat.  6.  Cic.  de  Sen.  6.  Ovid,.  Fast.  v.  63.  JF/^r.  i.  15, 
But  in  after  times  the  case  was  otherwise.  It  seems  probable, 
\  however,  that  the  age  required  for  a  senator  was  not  below 

^  thirty ;  from  certain  laws  given  to  foreign  nations,  at  difleredt 

V  rimes,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  Cic.  in  Ferr.  ii,  49. 

\        Piin.  ad.  TraJ.  Ep,  x.  83.  for  there  is  no  positive  assertion  oa 
this  subject  in  the  classics. 

The  first  civil  office  which  gave  one  admission  into  the  se- 
nate was  the  Qu£storship,  which  some  have  imaginefd  might 
be  enjoyed  at  twenty-five,  and  consequently  that  one  might 
then  be  chosen  a  senator ;  from  Dion  Lassius,  Hi.  so.  Others 
think  at  twenty-seven,  on  the  authority  of  PolyHus,  vi,  tj. 
who  says,  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  serve  ten  years 
in  the  army,  before  they  could  pretend  to  any  civil  magistracy; 
and  as  the  military  age  was  seventeen,  of  consequence  that 
on^  might  be  ma^e  quaestor  at  twenty-seven.  But  few  ob- 
tain^d  that  office  So  early ;  and  Ciceroj  who  often  boasts  that 
he  had  acquired  all  the  honours  of  the  city',  without  a  re- 
pulse in  any,  and  each  in  his  proper  year,  {suo  anno),  or  as 
&oon  as  he  could  pretend  to  it  by  law^  had  passed  his  thirtieth 
year  before  he  obtained  the  quaestorship;  which  he  admini- 
stered the  year  following  in  Sicily.  So  that  the  usual  age  of 
enjoying  the  quaestorship,-  fartas  quast'oria,)  and  of  course  of 
being  chosen  a  senator,  in  the  time  of  Cic^roi'seemstohive 
been  thirty-one. 

6  But 
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Butjpiough  a  person  had  enjoyed  thequaestorship,  he  did 
lat  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  ciiosen 
order  by  the.  censors,  GtlL  iii,  18.  But  he  had 
Fter  the  right  oJF  coming  into  the  senate,  and  of  giving 
nion  on  any  question,  Cic.  in  Verr»  v.  14.  Ep.  aa  Fam. 
ii,  7^,  About  this,  however,  writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is 
at  leatt  certainv  that  there  were  some  offices  which  gave  per*. 
sons  JTpenl  title  to  be  chosen  into  the  senate,  fund^  in  sena^ 
turn  %t  aeberent^J  Liv.  xxii.  49.  Hence  perhaps  the  sena- 
tors are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
(Ucdjussu  j^optdij^  Liu.  iv.  4.  Cic.  pro  Stxt,  65,  And  Ci- 
cero often  in  his  orations  declares,  that  he  owed  hi^  seat  in 
the  senate,  as  well  as  his  other  honours,  to  the  favour  of  the 
people,  post  red.  in  Senat.  t*  He  asserts  the  same  thing  in 
general  terms,  in  Verr,  iv.  11.  proCluent,  q6. 

Persons  also  procured  admission  into  the  senate  by  military 
pavice^Soiaiarium  permilitiam  auspicaAanturgnu/um,  Senec. 
£p.  47*  So  Liv.  xxiii.  23. 

When  Sylla,  after  the  destruction  occasioned  by  his  civil 
wars  and  proscriptions,  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  se- 
Hate  about  300  Eqwtes^  he  aTlowed  the  people  to  give  their 
vote  concerning  each  of  them  in  an  assembly  by  tribes,  Ap- 
pian.  dc  btll.  civ.  vi.  413.  But  Dionysius  says,  that  Sylla  sup- 
plied the  senate  with  any  persons  that  occured  to  him,  v.  'jj. 
jind  probably  admitted  some  of  the  lowest  rank,  Dio.  xl.  63. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right 
of  his  office,  liv.  xxvii.  8.  a  privilege  which  none  of  the 
other  priests  enjoyed,  £ic.  AU*  iv.  s. 

Augustus  ^ranted  to  the. sons  of  senators,  after  they  assu- 
med the  maiuy  gown^  the  right  of  wearing  the  latus  clavu^^ 
and  of  being  present  at  the  debates  of  the  senate,  that  thus 
they  might  become  the  sooner  acquainted  with  public  affairs, 
(qtu>  ctkrius  reipublica  assuesccrer^tj^  Suet,  Aug.  38.  They 
also  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  crescent  on  their  shoes, 
SUU.  Syh/,  V.  2.  28. 

No  one  could  be  chosen  into  the  senate  who  had  exercised 
a  low  trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave,  f liber tino  patrc 
Mtus^  Horat,  Sat.  |.6.  2%.  &  44.) ;  but  this  was  not  always 
observed.  Appius  Claudius  Caecps  first  disgraced  (inquinavit 
vel  defarmavit)  the  senate,  by  electing  into  it  the  sons  of  freed- 
men,  {libcrfin^rum  Jiliis  kcHs\  Liv.  ix.  29,  46.  or  the 
grandsons,  according  toSuetonms,  who  says,  th^t  iibniini^  in 
ijie  time  of  Appius,  did  not  defioicthose  who  were  freed,  but 

their 
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their  progeny,  f ingenues  ex  hisprocreatosj^  Suet.  Claud.  24.  % 
distinction  which  no  where  occurs  in  the  classics.  Sex.  Aur, 
Victor  calls  those  chosen  by  Appius  Libertini  ;  de.  znr,  illust. 
34.  But  no  body  regarded  that  election,  whatever  it  was,  as 
valid,  Liv,  ix,  46.  ana  the  next  consuls  called  the  senate  in 
the  order  of  the  roll,  which  had  been  in  use  before  the  cen* 
sorship  of  Appius,  Ibid^  30.  It  appears,  however,  that  freedv 
men,  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  least  towards  the  end  of 
the  republic.  For  Dion  Cassius,  speaking  of  the  censorship  of 
Appius  Claudius,  and  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar,  A.  U. 
704,  says,  that  Appius  excluded  not  onlv  all  freed-men 
Uvjn^n^oi)^  but  also  many  noblemen,  ana  among  the  rest 
Sallust,  the  historian,  xl.  63.  for  bavinj^  been  ensaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  and  wife  of 
Milo,  (a  quo  deprehensus^  vhgis  casus  erat);  Gell.  xvii.  18* 
Serv,  in  Virg.  X*n.  vi.  6i8.  Acron.  in  Horat.  Sat.  i.  s.  41. 
Caesar  admitted  into  the  senate  not  only  his  officers,  Dio.  xlii. . 
51.  but  even  his  mercenary  soldiers,  id.  xtiii.  so.  xlviii.  2 A. 
lii.  S5,  &  42.  all  of  whom  Augustus  removed,  IHd.  at 
which  time  he  was  so  apprehensive  of  danger,  that  when  be 
presided  in  the  senate,  he  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under 
his  rohe,  and  a  sword,  with  ten  of  the  stoutest  of  his  senar 
torian  friends  standing  round  his  chi^ir,  Su/et.  Aug.  35. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  53^,  a  law  was  made,  that  no  se- 
nator, or  lather  of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  above  the 
burden  pf  300  amphora^  or  eight  tons  \  for  this  was  rec- 
koned sufficient  to  carry  their  grain  from  their  farms,  and  it 
seemed  below  a  senator  to  reap  advantage  by  merchandise, 
liv.  xxifc  63.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  lo. 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  for- 
tune (census)  of  a  senator,  PUn,  xiv.  1.  and  when  it  was 
first  fixed  does  not  appear.  But  in  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  republic,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  it  behoved  every 
senator  to  have  at  least  eight  hundred  scsUrtia,  or  800,000 
sestertii,  which  are  computed  to  amount  to  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  pounds  Sterling;  not  annually,  but  for  their 
whole  fortune,  Augustus  raised  it  to  1200  sesiertia,  and  sup-r 
plied  the  deficiency  to  thos^  who  bad  not  that  sum.  Suet,  Aug* 
41 .  Cicero  also  mentions  a  certain  fortune  as  requisite  in  a 
senator,  Fam*  xiii.  g, 

Eveiy  lustrum,  i.  e.  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  the  se- 
nate was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  censors ;  and  it  any  one  by 
fiis  behaviour  ha4  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high 
g  rank. 
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tmks  or  bad  sank  his  fortuoe  below  tbat.of  a  senator,  bis 
name  was  passed  over  by  the  censor  in  reaaing  the  roll  of  se- 
nators; and  thus  he  was  held  to  be  excluded  froip  the  senate, 
(motus  e  saiaiu). 

But  this,  though  disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infa- 
mcusy  as  when  they  were  condemned  at  a  trial;  for  the  igno- 
wij^  might  be  removed  by  the  next  censors,  or  they  might 
oblain  offices  which  again  procured  them  admittance  into  the  ^ 
senate,  Cic^  pro  Qtunt.  40.  as  was  the  case  with  C*  An- 
tonius,  who  was  consul  with  Cicero ;  and  with  P.  Lentulus, 
who  was  praetor  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  Dio. 
xxxviii.  go.  Thus  also  Sallust  the  historian,  that  he  might 
recover  bis  senatorian  dignity,  was  made  Praetor  by  CaB#ar, 
Dio,  xlii.  52.  imd  afterwards  governor  of  Numidia,  where 
lie  did  not  act  as  he  wrote,  {6wi  iitxya^cvro  ra  i^a  rouf  xoyov^,) 
Id.  xliii.  9.  but  by  rapacity  and  extortion  accumulated  a  great 
fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  grand-nephew,  Tacit.  Annal. 
ill.  30.     Horat*  Od.  ii.  2. 

This  indi^gBncp  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  supernu- 
merary members,  without  a  formal  election^  was  first  granted 
to  magistrates  by  the  x:ensors,  A.  U.  £93,  Dio.  xxxvn.  46. 

There  was  a  list  of  the  senators,  (album  $£I^at0R1Um, 
uumiMm  ytikwrffoi^  ^UvTwi)^  whcire  all  there  naaies  were 
written,  which,  by  the  appointment  AfAugustus,  used  to  be 
jannually  pasted  up  in  the  senate-hpuse,  Sip*  Iv.  3.  et  frag* 
rnttU^  137,  and  the  narne  of  any  senator  yfhp  had  been  con^ 
demned  by  ajudipia)  sentence^  was  erased  frpm  it^  Tadtp 
/fnnai.  iv.  ^^, 


3*  The  Baifges  and  Privileges  of  SencUors* 

^H£  Badges  (insignia)  of  senators  were,  1.  the  La/us  eta- 
^  xms,  or  Tunica  laticlaviat  i.  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcoat  with  ah 
oblong  broad  stripe  of  purple^  like  a  ribbon,  sewed  to  it  on 
the  fore  part.  It  was  broad  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the 
£quites,  who  wore  a  narrow  one*  2.  Black  buskins  reach- 
ing  to  .the  middle  of  the  leg,  tiorat.  Sat.  i.  6.  28.  with  the 
letter  C  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Jhiv.  vii.  192.  Hence 
cakcos  mutarc^  to  become  a  senator,  OVvPAz/>  xiii.  13.  3.  A 
particular  place  at  the  publick  spectacles,  called  Orchestra, 
jiext  the  stage  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in  the 
amphitheatre,  Cic.  Clucni.  47. 

This 
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This  was  first*  granted  them  by  P.  Corndius  Stipio,  tbtt  • 
elder,  in  his  consulship,  A.  U.  558.  IJv.  xxxiv.  54.    Hence 
Orchestra  is  put  for  the  senate  itself,  Juvendl.  iii.  177. 

In  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  senators  sat  pixMniscuousIy 
with  the  other  citizens,  till  the  Emperor  Claudius  assigned 
them  pecuKar  seats  there  also,  5*1^/.  Claud,  fit.  Dio.  Ix,  j. 

On  solotnri  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupi** 
Icr  by  the  ntaffistratcs  (en  eptJo  Jovi^,  vel  in  cctna  Diali^)  the 
senator^  had.tne  sole  right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  Capitoi, 
GclL  xii.  8.  Dio.  xlviti.'52';dre8t'in  their  senatorian  robe^,  and 
such  a^  were  prdpet*  to  the  offices  which  Ihey  had  borne  in  tb» 
city,  Gc.  Pm.W.  43.  Smtc,  contri  i.  18-  When  Augustus  re^ 
dUced  the  number  of  the  senate^h^  reserved  to  those  who  were 
excluded,  the  badge  of  their  dr^ss,  and  the  privilege  of  sitthig 
in  the  Orchestra^  and  of  coming  to  th^e  public  entertain* 
ments^  {publid  tsjmlan'£ jus;)  Suet,  Aug,  3^. 

«  t 

A,  The  AssemUing  of  ihe  Senate^  and  the  Time  and  Piacc  <^ 

its  Meeting. 

'TPHE  senate  was  aSiSembled  (convocaiaiurj  vel  cogehatur)  at 
-*-  firit  by  the  Icifigs,  Liv.  u  48.  after  the  expulsion  of  Tan*" 
qiiin,  usually  by  the  consols,  and  in  their  absence  by  tlittpnae* 
tors,  Cic.  Ejff,  Fam:  x.  is,  28.  also  by  the  dictator,  master 
of  horse,  hv.  yiii.  33.  deltmviri^  n!iilitary  tribunes,  inkrrex^ 
prefect  of  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  9.  &  29.  A.  GtU.  xiv.  7.  and  hy 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  could  summon  the  senate 
although  the  consuls  were  present,  and  even  against  their 
will;  Cic,  Ep.  Fam*  x.  28.  xi.  6.2)^.  Orat.  iii.  1.  Sdl*  xiv.  8* 
The  Emperors  did  not  preside  in  the  senate  unless  when  in« 
vested  with  consular  authority,  (Princeps prasideiati  erat  enim 
consul;)  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  ii.'Paneg.  76. 

The  senators  were  summoned  [arcessebantur^  citabaniur,  * 
vocabanlur^  in  senatum  vocabaniur^  &c.)  anciently  by  apob* 
]ic  officer  named  VIATOR,  because  he  called  the  senators 
from  the  country;  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  or  by  a  public  cri£R,  when 
any  thing  had  happened  about  which  the  senators  were  to  be 
consulted  hastily,  and  without  delay,  liv.  iii.  38.  but  in  latter 
tim^  by  an  EDICT,  appointing  the  time  and  place,  and 
bui>lished several  days  before,  Crci^t/.  iii.  8,  not  only  at  Rome, 
but  sometimes  also  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  Cic.adAU.  ix» 
17*    The  cause  of  assembling  it  used  also  to  be  added,  con« 

SULTANDUM 
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s8.  EJicere  senaium  in  proximum  diem :  Edicere  ui  senaHU 
adesset^  &c.  Cic.  et  Liv.  passim. 

If  any  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  attend,  he  was  pu* 
nished  by  a  fine  and  distraining  his  goods,  (t^ulcta  ct  pigno* 
ris  capdone:)  unleH  he  had'a  ju&t  excuse,  Liv.  iii*  38.  Cic* 
PhiL  i.  5.  Plin*  Ep.  iv.  29,  The  fine  was  imposed  by  him 
who  held  the  senate,  and  pledges  were  taken  till  it  was  paid. 
But  after  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age,  senators  might  at* 
tend  or  not  as  they  pleased,  Sauc,  dc  Brev»  Vita.  20.  Con* 
trcu.  i.  .8.  PUn.  Ep.  iv.  23* 

The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  is, 
in  a  place  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  GeU.  xiv.  7.  that  thus 
their  deliberations  might .  be  rendered  more  solemn,  Gc. 
Dom.  gi. 

Anciently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  senate 
used  to  be  held  {Curia  v.  Smacula):  two  within  the  city,  and 
the  temple  of  Bellona  without  it,  Fesius.  Afterwards  there 
were  more  places,  as  the  temples  of  Jnpiter  Statar^  Apollo, 
Mars^  Vulcan,  TeUus  ;  of  Virtue^  Faitk^  Concord^  &c.  Also 
the  Curia^  HostUia^  Jftdia^  OSavia^  and  Pompeia;  which 
last  wa9  shut  up  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  because  he  was 
slain  in  it,  Suet»  Jul,  88*  These  Curia  were  consecrated  as 
temples  by  [the  augurs,  but.  not  to  any  particular  deity* 
When  Hannibal  led  his  army  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  held 
in  the  camp  of  Flaccus,  the  Proconsul,  betwixt  the  Poria 
CcBina  and  jEs^uUina^  Liv.  xxvi.  lo. 

When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  a 
thing  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  the  senate 
iiois  neld  under  the  open  air,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  45. 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  always  held  with- 
out the  city,  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo ;  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  especially  of  those  who 
came  from  enemies,  whofn  they  did  not  chuse  to  admit 
into  the  city ;  and  to  give  audience  [cum  senatus  dalus  est) 
to  their  own  generals,  who  were  never  allowed  to  come 
within  the  walls  while  in  actual  command,  Uv.  iii*  63. 
xxxi.  47.  xxxiii.  c.  22,  &f  24.-34,  43*  S^*  39» — 4*.  3^- 
Senec.  Bcnef.  v.  15. 

The  senate  met  (convenicbai)  at  stated  times,  on  the  ka- 
lends, nones,  and  ides  of  every  month ;  unless  when  the 
xomitia  were  held.  For  on  those  days  (cUcbus  condtiaUbus)  it 
was  not  lawful  to  hold  a  Senate,  Cic.  ad  Frat^  ii.  2.  ad  Earn. 
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i.  4.  nor  on  unlucky  days,  [diebus  nefastis  v.  atris)  unless  in 
dangerous  conjunctures,  Id,  viiL  8.  Uv.  xxxviii.  53. — ^xxxix. 
39.  in  which  case  the  senate  might  postpone  the  comtia ; 
ibid.  &  Cic.  Mur.  25. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  czWtASenatus  L£- 
GITIMUS,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  If  an  extraordinary  senate  wias 
given  to  ambassadors  or  others  for  any  reason  whatever,  it 
used  to  be  called  INDICTUS  or  EDICTUS,  and  then  the 
senators  were  usually  summoned  bv  an  edict,  whereby  an- 
ciently those  were  ordered  to  attend  who  were  PATRIES, 
and  who  were  CONSCRIPT!,  liv.  ii.  i,  but  afterwards, 
*'  those  V9ho  were  senators,  and  who  had  a  right  to  deliver 
*•  their  opinion  in  the  senate."  (Qui  SENAXOREs.QUiBUSQaE 

IN  SENATU  SENTENTIAM  DICERE  LICERET,    UT  ADESSINT; 

and  sometimes,  Ut  adessent  FREquENXES,  ad  viii.  Cal* 
Decembr,  &c.  Cic.  it  Liv. passim,)  . 

No  decree  of  the  senate  could  1)e  made  unless  there  was 
a  quorum,  {nisi  siruUorum  numerus  Ugitimus  adesset,)  What 
that  was  is  uncertain.  Before  the  times  of  Sulla,  it  seems 
to  have  been  100,  JUv,  xxxix,  id.  Under  Augustus  it  was 
400,  which,  however,  that  Emperor  altered,  Bio.  liv.  ^5. 
Iv.  3.  If  any  one  wanted  to  hinder  a  decree  from  bemg 
passed,  and  suspected  there  was  not  a  quorum,  he  said  to  thd 
jnagistrate  presiding,  Numera  sematum,  Count  the  senate, 
Cic,  Ep,  Fam,  viii.  11.     Festusin  numera. 

Augustus  enacted,  that  ao  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate 
should  not  be  held  oftener  than  twice  a  month,  on  the  Kalends 
and  Ides ;  and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that 
only  a  cenain  number  chosen  by  lot  should  atrend.  Suet,  Aug^ 
33.  This  regulation  was  made  under  pretext  of  easing  the  se- 
nators, but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  diminish  their  authority, 
by  giving  them  less  frequent  opportunities  of  exercising  it* 
Augustus  chose  a  council  for  himself  ever  six  months,  {con^ 
silia  stmestria  sortiri,)  to  consider  before  hand  what  things 
should  be  laid  before  a  full  house,  (ad  frequentem  senatum)^ 
Ibid. 

The  senate  met  always  of  course,  on  the  first  of  January, 
for  the  inauguration  oi  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  into 
their  office  on  that  (^ay,  and  then  usually  there  was  a  crowds 
ed  house. 

He  who  had  Hit  fasces  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers, 
first,  about  what  pertained  to  religion,  [de  rebus  divims)^ 
about  sacrificing  to  the  Gods,  expiating  prodigicsi  celebrating 
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games,  inspecting  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  Uv^  viii,  8« 
aext,  abcnit  human  afiairs,  namely,  the  raising  of  armies,  the 
naiiagement  of  wars,  the  provinces,  &c*  The  consuls  were 
then  said  to  consult  the  senate  about  the  republic  in  general, 
{dt  reffubHca  indefinite,)  and  not  about  particular  things,  {dc 
rebus  it  singulis  finite,  Aui.  GeU.  xiv.  7.)  The  same  was  tne 
case  in  dangerous  junctures,  when  the  senate  was  consulted 
about  the  safety  of  the  republic,  {Jesumma  republican  t,  tola.) 
Cic.  passim. 

The  month  of  February  was  commonly  devoted  to  hear 
embassies  and  the  demands  of  the  provinces,  Cic»  adFratr*  ii« 
g.  0  12.  im/  Fam.  u  4.  Ascon*  in  Ytrr.  x.  35. 


j.  Tlu  Manner  of  Holding  and  Consulting  the  Senate. 

THE  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a 
sacrifice,  and  took  the  auspices,  before  he  entered  the 
senate»house,  PUn*  Pan.  j6.  GelL  xiv.  7.  If  the  auspices 
were  not  favourable,  or  not  rightly  taken,  the  business  was 
deferred  to  another  day,  Cic.  Efnst,  x.  12. 

Augustus  ordered,  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  lus 
seat,  should  pay  his  devotions,  with  an  offering  of  frankin* 
cense  and  wine,  at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the 
senate  were  assembled,  that  thus  they  might  discharge  their 
duty  the  mor»  religiously,  Suet.  Aug,  3^. 

When  the  consuls  entered  the  senate^house,  the  senators 
commonly  rose  up  to  do  them  honour,  O'c.  Pis.  12. 

The  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  administration  of  the  state,  except  the  creation  of  ma- 
gistrates, the  passing  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war 
and  peace;  all  which  properly  belonged  to  the  whole  Ro^ 
man  people,  Dinoys.  ii.  14, 

The  senate  could  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Ro* 
man  citizens  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Lzv.  xxvi.  33, 

When  a  full  house  was  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding, 
whether  consul  or  praetor,  &c.  laid  the  business  before  them 
ina set  form:  Quod  bonum,  faustum,  felix,  fortuna- 

TUM&IT;    REFERIMUS  Ap  VOS,  PaTRES  CoNSCRIPTU   Then 

the  senators  were  asked  their  opinion  in  this  form  ;  Die.  Sp^ 
FosTHUMi,  QUID  CENSES?  Uv.  i.  32.  ix.  8.  or  Quid  fieri 

^LACET;  QUIDTIBI  VIDETUR^ 

|n  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was 

not 
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not  always  observed;  but  usually  the  princtps  sefialus  wa» 
£rst  desired  to  deliver  his  opinion^  unless  when  there  were 
consuls  elect,  who  were  always  asked  first.  Sail,  Cat.  jO. 
Gc.  Phil.  V.  1 3.  Fam.  viii.  4.  and  then  the  rest  of  the  seua* 
tors  according  to  their  dignity^  Consulares^  Pratorii^  jEdilitii 
Tributntiu  et  Quastorii^  which  is  also  thought  to  have  been ' 
their  order  in  sitting,  Cc.  Phil.  ia«  The  benches  on  which 
the  senators  sat,  (suiseUia),  Cic.  Cat.  i.  /«  were  probably  o£ 
a  long  form,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  9.  as  that  mentioned. by  Juvenal, 
(longa  €atludra\  ix.  59.  and  distinct  from  one  another, 
each  fit  to  hold  all  the  senators  of  a  particular  description  ; 
some  of  them  shorter,  as  those  of  the  tribunes,  which  seem 
to  have  held  only  a  single  person,  Suet.  CI.  23.  The  con« 
suls  sat  in  the  most  distinguished  place,  on  their  curule 
chairs,  Cic.  Ibid.  &  Cat',  iw.  %. 

As  the  consul^  elect  were  first  asked  their  opinion,  so  the 

{^rztors,  tribunes,  &c.  eled,  seem  to  have  had  the  same  pre<f 
erence  before  the  rest  of  their  order,  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  21, 
in  Verr.  v.  14.  He  who  held  the  senate,  might  ask  first 
any  one  of  the  same  order  he  thought  proper^  which  he  did 
from  respect  or  friendship,  Cic.  post,  redit.  in  Senat.  j.  liv^ 
Vi  so.  Cell.  iv.  10.  xiv.  7.  Senators  were  sometimes  asked 
their  opinions  by  private  persons;  [multi  ragabantur^  atqiuid-^ 
ipsum  consulibus  invitis :)  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  tb^ 
same  order  which  they  had  observed  in  the  beginning  of  their 
office,  Suet.  Jul.  21.  But  in  latter  times,  especially  under 
the  Emperors,  they  were  asked  in  what  order  the  magistrate 
who  presided  thought  proper,  Cic.  Att.  i.  13.  Plin.  jEp.  ix. 
13.  When  they  were  all  asked  their  opinions,  they  were 
said  perrogariy  Liv.  xxix.  18.  Plin.  Pan.  60.  and  the  senate 
to  be  regularly  consulted  or  the  affair  to  be  deliberated  about, 
[ordine  consult)^  Liv.  ii.  28,  and  29.  Augustus  observed  no 
certain  rule  in  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  that  there* 
by  they  might  be  rendered  the  more  attentive,  Suet.  35. 

Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate  against  the  will 
of  the  consuls,  unless  by  tlie  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
might  also  give  their  negative  [moram  facere)  against  any  de- 
cree, by  the  solemn  word  VETO ;  which  was  called  inter^ 
ceding^  {inter cedere,)  This  might  also  be  done  by  all  who  ha4 
an  equal- or  greater  authority  than  the  magistrate  presiding, 
Cic.  Legg.  iii.  3. ,  Gell.  xiv.  7.  If  any  person  interceded, 
the  sentence  of  the  senate  was  called  SENATUS  AUCTO- 

RITAS, 
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RITAS*  their  judgement  or  opinion^.  Hv*  iv-57.  Cic,  Fam» 
i«s.  viii*  8.  and  n€itsen£tus  consuUum  or  decrdum,  their  com-> 
nuuod.  So  likewise  it  was  named,  if  the  senate  was  held  at  an 
improper  time  or  place,  {alieno  tempore  atU  loco);  or  if  all  the 
Connalities  (soUmnia)  were  not  observed,  Dio,  Iv.  3.  in  which 
case  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  people,  or  was  afterwards 
confinned  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  1 2« 
But  when  no  mention  is  made  of  intercession  or  informality^ 
Auctariias  senatus  is  the  same  with  ConsuUum^  Cic.  Legg*  ii« 
1  j.  They  are  sometimes  also  joined ;  thus ,  Senatusconsulti  aucm 
torUar^  which  was  the  usual  inscription  of  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  and  marked  with  these  initial  letters,  S.  C.  A.  Gc, 

The  senators  delivered  their  opinion,  [smtentiam  dicebani)^ 
standing:  Whence  one  was  said  to  be  raised,  {excUari)^  when 
he  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion,  liv,  ix.  8.  Cic,  ad  AttiCm 
u  13.  But  when  they  only  assented  to  the  opinion  of  an- 
other,  (x)fr3^  assefUiebantur)^  they  continued  sitting,  CicFamm 
V*  2.  PUtu  Pan,  76.  The  principal  senators  might  likewise 
give  their  opinion  about  any  other  thing,  besides  what  was 
proposed,  which  they  thougnt  of  advantage  to  the  state,  and 
require  that  the  consul  would  lay  it  before  the  senate;  which 
Tacitus  calls,  Egredi  reloHonem,  They  were  then  said  C£N« 
SERE  referendum  dealiqua  re^  Sail.  Cat,  50.  Plin.  £p.  vi.  5. 
or  Relaiionem  postulare^  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  49.  For  no  pri- 
vate senator,  not  even  the  consul-elect,  was  allowed  to  pro- 
pose to  the  senate  any  question  himself,  Cic,  Pro.  Dom,  2j. 
Sometimes  the  whole  house  called  out  for  a  particular  mo- 
tion. Sail.  Cat,  jfi.  And  if  the  consul  hesitated  or  refused, 
which  he  did  by  saying,  Se  coNSiDpRAR£  velle,  the  other 
magistrates,  who  had  the  right  of  ho]di.ng  the  senate,  might 
do  it,  even  against  his  will,  particularly  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  Cic.  pro  kg,  MuniL  19.  pro  Sext.  30.  Epist.  Fam. 
X.  i6.  Hence  Augustus  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  tribune  for  life,  that  he  might  lay 
any  one  thing  he  pleased  before  the  senate  every  meeting, 
althoughhe  was  not  consul, Dio,  liii.  32.  And  the  succeed- 
ing Emperon  obtained  from  the  senate  the  right  of  laying 
before  tiiem  one,  two,  or  more  things  at  the  same  meeting ; 
which  was  called y«x/^nm^,  secnnda^  tertide^  quarta^  et  quin* 
tse  rdationis^  Vopisc-.  etCapitol.  In  those  times  the  senator 
who  gave  his  opinion  first,  was  called  Prima  seniaitia  senator^ 
Ibid. 

.    It  was  not  lawful  for  the -consuls  to  interrupt  those  that 

spoke. 
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spoke,  although  they  introduced  in  their  speech  many  thitig§ 
foreign  to  the  subject ;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that  they 
might  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  (ut  diemdicendoeximerent^im'^ 
sumerentv.  tolUrent)^  Cic.  Verr.  «,39.  For  no  new  reference 
could  be  made  after  the  tenth  hour,  i.  e.  four  o'clock  afternoon 
acjcordinc  to  our  manner  of  reckoning;  Senec.  dt  TranqmlU 
An.  c,  ult.  tior  a  decree  passed  after  sunset,  A.  GclL  xiv.  7. 

Hence  Cicero,  in  blaming  the  decrees  of  Antony,  calld 
them  SCta  Vespertina,  Phil.  iii.  10,  We  read,  however, 
of  the  senaie*s  being  assembled  at  midnight,  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  express  from  one  of  the  consuls,  Sp.  Furius,  that  he 
was  besieged  by  the  ^qui  and  Volsci,  A.  U.  290,  Dionys. 
ix.  63.  so  iii.  26.  and  of  a  person  haranguing  till  it  was  so 
late  that  lights  were  called  for,  [n$cU  illatis  lucernis)^  Piini^ 
Ep.  iv.  9. 
•  Those  who  grossly  abused  this  right  of  speaking  without 
interruption,  were  sometimes  forced  to  give  over  speakings 
[perorare)^  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators,  C«r« 
ad  Alt.  iv.  2.  Sometimes  magistrates,  when  tiiey  made  a  dis* 
agreeable  motion,  were  silenced  in  this  manner.  ThuStCapium 
est  referri  de  inducendo  SCto,  i.  c.  delendo  vel  expungendo;*  ab 
omni  senatu  reclamatum  ^j/,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  4.  Ejus  oration 
7u  vchemtiUcr  ah  omnibus  reclamatum  est^  Id.  Fam.  i.  2.  So' 
when  a  senator  threw  out  abusive  language  against  any  one^ 
as  Catiline  did  against  Cicero  and  others,  the  whole  senate, 
bawled  out  against  him,  [obstreperc  omnts)^  Sail.  Cat.  31. 

This  used  also  to  happen  under  the  Emperors.  Thus 
Pliny,  speaking  of  himself,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  say^^ 
Finip.  Indpit  rtspondtrt  Vtjento;  nemo  patitur;  obturbatur. 
obstrepitur;  adeo  quidem  utdiceret;  RoGO,   Patres  C.  nje 

M£  COGATIS  IMPLORARE  AUXILIUM  TrIBUNORUM.  FJ  Sta-  . 

tim  Murena  tribunus,  Permitto  tibi,  vir  clarissime,  Ve- 
JENTO,  DiCERE.  Tuuc  quoque  reclaTnatur,  Ep.  ix.  13.  The 
title  of  Clarissimus  was  at  this  timis  given  to  all  the  sena* 
tors,  but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men. 

Sometimes  the  speeches*  of  senators  were  received  with 
shouts  of  applause;  thus,  Consur^enti  ad  censendum  accla* 
malum  est,  quod  solet  residentibus^  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.  And  the  most 
extravagant  expressions  of  approbation  were  bestowed  on  the 
speakers :  N on  fere  quisquam  in  senatufuit^  qui  non  me  complec^ 
tcrctUTy  exoscuLaretUTy  cerlaJti7nque  laude  cumularet^  Id.  ix.  13. 
The  consul,  or  presiding  magistrate,  seems  to  have  exer-i 
cised  different  powers  in  the  senate  at  different  times,  Cic^ 

Otat^ 
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OraL  iii.  1.  When  Cato  one  day,  to  prevent  a  decree  from 
being  passed,  attempted  to  waste  the  day  In  speaking,  Cxsar» 
then  consul,  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  prison,  whereupon  the 
house  rose  to  follow  him,  which  made  Csesar  recal  bis  order, 
GelL  iv.  lo. 

If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  several 
distinct  articles,  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and 
others  rejected,  it  was  usual  to  require  that  the  opinion  might 
be  divided,  and  that  each  particular  might  be  proposed  apart ; 
and  therefore  any  senator  might  say,  Divide,  Cic*  Fam.  i.  2« 
Saec,  Ep.  %i.  Ascon.m  Cic.  M/.  6. 

In  matters  of  very  great  importance,  the  senators  some- 
times delivered  their  opinions  upon  oath,  (Jurati)^  Liv.  xxvi* 
33.  X3tx.  40.  xlii.  21.  Tacit,  Annal.  iv.  si. 

Several  different  questions  might  be  referred  to  the  senate 
by  different  magistrates  in  the  same  meeting,  Cic.  Phil.  vii. 

1.      Uv.  XXX.  21. 

When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  he  was  said,  Ver- 

SA  FACEKB  ;    REFEKRB  Vel  DEFERRE  AD  SEN  ATUM,  or  CoN- 

SULERE  SEN  ATUM  DB  ALIQUA  RE,  Gc.  in  Pis.  13.  and  the  se- 
nators, if  they  appoved  of  it,  relation  EM  accipere,  Liv, 

"•  39-  *       . 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  ex- 

pressed  their  assent,  some  to  one  and  some  to  another,  vari- 

x>usly,   by  their  looks,   by  nodding  with  their  heads,   by 

stretching  out  their  hands,  &c.     Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  4. 

The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to  the 

wlu>le  house,  by  the  title  of  Patres  Conscripti,  Cic,  etliv. 

fassim ;  sometimes  to  the  consul  or  person  who  presided, 

dc.  Phil.  viii.  1.  sometimes  to  both,  Liv.  vi.,!^.     They 

commonly  concluded  their  speeches  in  a  certain  form :  Qu  a- 

R£  EGO  ITA  CENSED  ;    or  PuiCET  IGITUR,  &C.  Sallust.  Cat. 

li.  52.  Quod  C,  Pansa  verba  fecit  de — de  ea  re  ita 
CENSEO;  or  QUiE  cum  ita  siNT;  or  QuAS  OB  RES,  ita 
SENSED,  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  15.  v.  4.  ix.  7.  Sometimes  they  used 
to  read  their  opinion,  {de  scripto  dicere)^  Cic.  Fam.  x.  13. 
and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  according  to  it,  [in  sen^ 
tatiiamalicujus,  vel  ita  ut  iUe  censebat,) 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  opi* 
aion  of  any  one,  but  thought  that  something  should  be  add- 

«d,  he  said,S£RVILIO  ASSENTI0R,£T  HOC  AMPLlUSCENSEo! 

CLc,  PluL  x\iu  21.  which  was  called  addtrc  s<nUfUia^  vei  in 
JrMicniiamt  SalL  Cat*  ^1. 

6.  The 
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€.  The  Manner  of  NLM.ng  a  Decree  of  the  Senate, 


W' 


HEN  several  different  opinions  had  been  offered,  and 
each  supported  by  a  number  of  senators,  the  consbl  or 
magistrate  presiding  might  first  put  to  the  votci  which  opi- 
nion he  pleased,  (sententiam  primam  pronunciarei  ut  in  cam 
discessicjieret)  ;  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  i.  2.  x.  is.  or  suppress  alto- 
gether [negare  st  pronundaturum)  what  he  disapproved^  Cas. 
ae  BelL  Civili^  i.  1.  And  herein  consisted  the  chief  power 
x>i  the  consul  in  the  senate.  But  even  this  was  sometimes 
contested  by  the  tribunes,  [ant^  sf  GporUre  disccssionemfacere^ 
fuam  consuies),  Cic.  Faih.  i.  2. 

A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  [perdiS'- 
xessionem)  of  the  senators  to  different  parts  of  the  house.  He 
who  presided  said,  *'  Let  those  who  are  of  such  an  opinion 
**pass  over  to  that  side;  those  who  think  differently,  to  this.'* 
(Qui  hoc  censetis,  illuc  transite.  Qui  alia  omnia, 
IN  HANC  partem).  Hence  Ircpedibus  in  smUntiam  alicujus^  > 
to  agree  to  any  one's  opinion ;  and  Discedcre  v.  transire  in 
alia  omniay  for  Contrarium  sentire,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14.  /V^- 
quenUs  ieruni  in  alia  omnia^  a  great  majority  went  into  the 
contrary  opinion,  Cic,  Fam,  i.  s.  Frequens  senatus  in  aha 
itmnia  22V,  Id.  viii.  13;  discessit,  x.  X2.  The  phrase  Qui  ALIA 
OMNIA,  was  used  instead  of  Qui  non  censetis,  sc.  hoc^ 
from  a  motive  of  superstition,  [ominif  causa)^  Festus* 

Those  senators  who  only  voted,  but  did, not  speak,  or,  as 
«ome  say,  who  had  the  rlgnt  of  voting,  but  not  of  speaking, 
'were  called  PEDARII,  t€stus^  A.  Gell.  '\\u  i%.Cic.  adAtt.u 
19.  20.  because  they  signified  their  opinion  by  their  feet,  and 
not  by  their  tongues :  Or,  according  to  others,  because  not 
baving  borne  a  curule  magistracy,  they  went  to  the  senate  on 
fo6t,  A.  Gell,  ibid.  But,  according  to  Pliny,  anciently  all 
the  senators  went  to  the  senate  on  foot ;  and  the  privilege 
of  being  carried  thither  in  a  chariot  "was  never  granted  to 
any  one  but  Metellus,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in  rescuing  the 
Palladium^  or  image  of  Pallas,  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  in  flames,  Hist.  Nat,  vii.  43.  s.  45. 
*  He  who  had  first  proposed  the  opinion,  [qui  sententiam  se^ 
ftatui prastitisset,  Cic.  in  Pis*  32),  or  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  in  favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoevfcr  it  was, 
(PRmCEPS  vel  hUCTOK Sentcnti^,,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  3. 31), 

vpassed 
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passed  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  followed,  PKn.  Epist  ii. 
11.  Those  who  differed  went  to  a  difFerent  part  of  the  hbuse ; 
and  into  whatever  part  most  of  the  Senators  went,  the  Consul 
said  of  It,  "  This  seems  to  be  the  majority,"  (HiEC  pars 
MAJOR  viDETUR.)  Then  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  made 
according  to  their  opinion,  Plin,  Ep*  \u  la.  and  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  most  keen  for  the  decree,  were  usually 
prefixed  to  it,  which  were  called  AUCTORITATES  per^ 
scripts  vt\  prascripta^  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  2.  because  they  staid  to 
see  the  decree  made  out,  (scribendo  adfutrunt^  i.  e.  Senatus 
consuUi  conficiendi  testes  erant.)  Senatus  consuUumea  per  scrip* 
tiotu  est^  o\  that  form,  to  that  effect,  Gc,  Fam:v,  fi. 

Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  Tribunes  did 
not  gi\*e  their  negative;  For  at  first  the  Tribunes  were  not 
admitted  into  the  Senate,  but  sat  before  the  Senate-house  on 
benches,  till  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  brought  to  them 
for  their  approbation  or  rejection,  VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  This. 
howev^,  was  the  case  only  for  a  very  short  time ;  for  A.  U. 
310.  we  find  Canuleius,  one  of  their  number,  speaking  in  the 
Senate,  Zix/.  iv.  1.  andDionysius  says  they  were  admitted  soon 
a6er  their  institution,  vii.  49^ 

When  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  without  any 
opinions  being  asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said  Pedibus 
hrre  senUntiam;  and  the  decree  was  called  SENATUS  CON- 
SULTUM  PER  DISCESSIONEM,  A.  Cell.  xiv.  7.  Cic. 
PkiL  iii.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  31.  But  when  the  opinio'is  of  the 
senators  were  asked,  it  was  simply  called  SENATUS  CON* 
SULTUM,  Gc.  in  Pis.  8.  Although  it  was  then  also  made 
per  discessionem;  and  if  the  senate  was  unanimous,  the  dis^ 
cessio  was  said  to  be  made  sine  uUi  varietate^  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
34.  If  the  contrary,  in  magna  varietate  sententiarum^  lb. 
^  In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of 
the  senators  were  always  asked ;  hence  Cicero  blames  Antony 
for  omitting  this,  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  Phil.  iii.  9.  Before 
the  vote  was  put,  [ante  distessionemfactam,)  and  while  the  de- 
fattc  was  going  on,  the  members  used  to  take  their  seats  near 
that  person  whose  opinion  they  approved,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  x^. 
and  the  opinion  o(  him  who  was  jdined  by  the  greatest  num'- 
ber,  was  called  SENTENTIA  maxime  frxqubns,  Id,  ii.  1 1. 

Sometimes  the  Consul  brought  from  home  in  writing  the 
decree  which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  senate  readily 
agreed  to  it,  Cic.  PhU.  i.  i* 

When  secrecy  was  necessarv,  the  clerks  and  other  attend-* 

U     .  ants 
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ants  were  not  admitted;;  but  what  passed  was  written  out 
\fy  some  of  the  senators,  Gc.pro  &IL  14.  A  decree  itiada 
in  this  mannner  was  called  Tacitum,  Capitol  Gordian.  ttt* 
Son^e  think  the  Senatores  Pidarii  were  then  likewise  ex* 
eluded,  from  Voter ^  Max»  ii.  2. 

JuYiMs  Cxsar»  when  consul,  appointed  that  what  was  done 
in  the  senate  (Diurna  Acta)  should  be  published  :  Suetm 
JuU  so.  which  also  seems  to  have  been  done  formerly,  Cicm 
fro  Syll,  14.  But  this  was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  Sttei^ 
Aug.  36.  An  account  of  their  proceedings,  however,  wa» 
always  made  out;  and  under  the  succeeding  Emperors  we> 
find  some  senator  chosen  for  this  purpose.  {Aetis  vel  ccm^* 
metUariis  SemUus  confidcnJisA  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  4. 

Public  registers  (ACTA,.i«  e.  tabutte  vel  €ommeniarn\  were 
also  kept  oF  what  v^^  done  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people^ 
and  courts  of  justice;  also  of  births  and  funerals,  of  marriafles^ 
and  divorces,  &c»  which  senred  at  a  fund  of  information  lor 
historians;  hence  Diurna  Urris  Acta,  Tadt.  Amud*  xiS* 
3t»  Acta  Populi,  Suet.  Jul.  to.  Acta  Publica,  7«<t#* 
Afln.  xii.  S4.  Sud.  Tib,  v.  rlin.  Ep,  vii«  3^.  Urbana*  Id. 
ax.  15.  usually  called  by  the  simple  name  Acta,  CiV.  Fam^.^ 
xii.  it.  PUnm  vii.  54  • 

SENATUS  CONSULTUMand  DECRETUM  are  used 
promiscuously  to  denote  whtt  the  senate  deceed ;  di*  Liv.  ei 
SalL passim.  00  Consulta  et  Jkirda  patrum,  Horai.  But  they 
were  alsa  distinguished  as  a  gnus  and  spcdcs  decretum  being: 
sometimeg  put  for  a  part  of  the  SCium^  as  when  a  province^ 
an  honour,  or  a  supplication  waa  decreed  to  any  one,  Festus^ 
Secreium  is  likewise  applied  to  others  besides  tne  senate ;  as» 
Decreta  Consutum^  Amgurum^  PonHficuMt  Deeurionum^  Csesarisp 
Frzndpis^  Judids^  Sec.  So  likewise  consuUa^  but  more  rarely  ; 
as,  Consulta  SapiintUMt  the  maxims  or  opinions,  Gc.  deUgA,  ^. 
Consulta  BclH^  determinations,  8d.  iv.  35.  Gracchi,  Id.  vii.  34* 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  time  and  place  were 
put  first,  then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
ingrossing  of  it ;  after  thai  the  motion,  with  the  name  of  the 
magistrate  who  proposed  it;  to  all  which  was  subjoined  what 
the  senate  decreed^  Thus^SENATUsCoNSULTiAucTORiTAS^ 
P^iDi£  Kal.Octob.  in  i£oK  Apollikis,  Scribekdo  ao* 
jruKRUNT,  L.  Domitius,  &c.  Quod  M.  Marcellus  Cos* 

V£RBA  fecit  D£  PrOVINCIIS  CoNSULARIBU8»  I>E  £A  R£  ITA 

ccNsuiT,  V.  censuerunt,  uti,  &c.  Gc.  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  8. 
.  Hence,  we  read,  Qr  e^  m  Sen  atus  con3^u  ltus  ita  C£ir<» 

SUIT, 
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^VIT,  DECREVIT ;  also  PlaC£R£  SeN  ATUI  ;  SeNATUM  VELLt 
£T  ^UUli  CENSERE;   dENATUM   EXUTIMARE*  AR]|1TRAR1, 

ST  JUDICARE ;  ViDERi  Senatui,  Gc.  hv.SolL  Sec.  passim. 
If  the  tribunes  interposed,  it  wu  thus  marked  at  the  end ; 

HUIC  SeNATUS    CoNSULTO  INXlRdESSIT  G.  COELIUS,  C. 

Pansa,  Trib.  Pleb.  Cic.  ibid.  Sometimes  the  tribunes  did 
not  actually  interpose,  but  required  some  time  to  consid«s  o£ 
it,  and  thus  the  matter  was  delayed,  CiV.  pro  StxL  ^4. 

When  the  senate  ordered  any  thing  to  be  done,  these  words 
were  commonly  added,  PRIMO  QUOQU£  TEMPORE, 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  they  praisedthe  actions  of  any 
persons  thc^  decreed,  Eos  recte  Atque,  oroine  VIDERf 
FECissE,  Iav.  passim.     If  the  contrary,  Eos  contra  rem* 

PUBLICAM  FECISSE  VIDERI,  Id. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  consuls,  [Negodum  datum  at 
Omsubhus^)  not  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  with  some  excep* 
tion ;  Si  videretur,  si  e  republica  esse  dvcerent,  hv. 
Quod  commooo  REipuBLiCiE  fieri  posset, Cr/.  Ut  CoN/- 

SULES  alter,  AMBOVE,  SI  EIS  VIDEATUR,  AD  BELLI7M  PRO- 

ficiscerentur,  Gc.  When  the  consuls  obeyed  the  orders  of 
the  senate,  they  were  said  esse  vel  fore  in  patrum  potes- 
TATE ;  and  the  senators,  when  they  complied  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  people,  ESSE  I^^  populi  potest  ate,  liv*  ii.  56.  &c. 

When  the  senate  asked  any  thing  from  the  tribunes,  the 
form  was.  Sen  atus  censuit,  ut  cum  Tribunis  ageretur, 
Jiv.  xxvi*  33*  XXX.  41.      ' 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid 
'  up  in  the  treasury,  {in  jErarium  condebantur,)  where  also  the 
laws  and  other  writings  pertaining  to  the  republic  were  kept. 
liv.  iii.  o.  Anciently  they  were  kept  by  the  iEdiles  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  Id.  iii.  55.  The  place  where  the  public  re- 
cords Were  kept  was  called  TABuLARIUM.  The  decrees 
of  the  senate  concerning  the  honours  conferred  on  Ca?sair 
were  inscribed  in  golden  leuers  on  columns  of  silver,  Dio. 
xliv.  7.  Several  decrees  of  the  senate  still  exist,  engraven  on 
ubies  of  brass ;  particularly  that  recorded,  Liti.  xxxix.  19. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  trea* 
sury,  were  reckoned  invalid.  Suet.  Aug.  94.  Hence  it  was 
intlained,  under  Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  es- 
pecially concerning  the  capital  punishment  of  any  one,  should 
not  be  carried  to  the  treasury  before  the  tentn  day,  Tadt. 
Jima.  iil  51.  that  the  Emperor,  if  absent  from  the  city,  might 
lave  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and,  if  he,  thought 
proper,  ot  mitigating  tbeni,  Dt^.lvii.  bo.  Sua.  JU.  7^. 

c$  Before 
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Before  the  year  of  the  city  306,  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
were  suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls, 
liv.  iii.  jj.  Cicero  accuses  Antony  of  foi^ng  decrees^ 
Phil.  V.  4. 

Decrees  of  the  senate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a 
question  was  under  debate,  {re  int^ra^)  every  one  was  at 
freedom  to  express  his  dissant  {contraaicerc  vei  dissentire)  / 
but  when  it  was  once  determined  (re  peracia^)  ft  was  looked 
upon '  as  the  common  concern  of  each  memb'A*  to  support 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  (quod pluribus  placuisset^  cunctis 
iuendum)f  Plin.  £p.  vi.  13. 

After  every  thing  was  finished,  the  magistrate  presiding 
dismissed  the  senate  by  a  set  form  ;  NoK  amplius  vos  mo- 
RAMUHi  p.  C.  or  Nemo  vos  tenet  ;  Nihil  vos  moramur  ; 
Consul,  citatis  nominibus,  et  peracta  discessionEj 
MiTTiT  Senatum,  PHn,  Ep.  ix#  13.  yc 

7,  The  Power  of  the  Senate  ai  different  Periods. 

npHE  power  of  the  seoate  was  different  at  different  times. 
■■"  Under  the  regal  government,  the  senate  deliberated  upon 
such  public  affairs  as  the  king  proposed  to  them;  and  the 
kings  were  said  to  act  according  to  their  counsel,  [ex  consilio 
Patrum,  Li  v.  i.  9.)  as  the  consuls  did  afterwards  according 
to  their  decred,  [exSCto.)  Liv.  ii.  2.  &c. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  dropped  the  custom  handed  down 
from  his  predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  about  every 
thing ;  banished  or  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order, 
and  chose  no  others  in  their  room,  Liv»  i.  49.  But  this 
king  was  expelled  from  the  throne  for  his  tyranny,  and  the 
regal  government  abolished,  A.  U.  843. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  senate  was  raised  to  the  highest. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  The  magistrates  were 
in  a  manner  only  its  ministers,  [quasi  ministri gravissim  concilii, 
Cic.  pro  Sextio,  6^.}  No  law  could  be  passed,  nor  assembly 
of  the  people  held,  without  their  consent ;  nisi  Patribus  aucto- 
ribuSf  b.  e.  jubv^ntibus  v«  permittentibus^  Liv.  vi.  48.  But 
when  the  patricians  began  to  abuse  their  power,  and  to  ex- 
ercise cruelties  on  the  plebeians,  especially  after  the  death  of 
Tarquin,  A.  U.  2^7,  the  multitude  took  sMrms^in  their  own 
defence,  made  a  secession  from  the  city,  seized  on  MonsSacer^ 
and  created  tribunes  for  themselves^  who  attacked  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate^  and  in  process  of  time  greatly  diminished 
it  by  various  theanij^ ;  JirsU  by  the  iiittodoctioA  of  ibe  Camtia 
'  Trihtta, 
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TrihUa^  tnd  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians  from  them,  Liv.  li. 
60.  Tketit  by  a  law,  made  by  Laetorius  the  Tribune,  th2t  tlie 
plebeian  magistrates  should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tributa^ 
Liv.  ii.  56.  &  57.  Dionys.  ix.  49.  Afterwards,  by  a  law  passed 
at  the  Comitia  Csnturiata,  by4he  consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius, 
that  the  laws  passed  at  the  Comitia  Trtiuta^  {PleHscitaj)  should 
alio  bind  the  patricians,  Zir/.  iii.  g^.  And  lastly,  by  the  law  of 
Publilius  the  Dictator,  A.  U.  414,  liv.  viii.  12.  and  of  Moenius 
the  Tribune,  AXJ,j{6y,Cic,Brut.  14.  that  before  the  people  gave 
their  votes,  the  fathers  should  authorise  whatever  the  people 
should  determine  at  the  Comitia  Ccnturiata;  [utjicrentauctores 
^Mj  rd^auampopulusjussurus£ss€t,v,  in  incerium  eventum  comi^ 
tiorum^  Liv.)  Whereas  formerly,  whatever  the  people  ordered 
was  not  ratified  unless  the  Senators  confirmed  it,  [nisi  patrcs 
auctorts  jiertnt^  Liv.i,  17. 22.  iv.  3, 49.  Cic.  Plane.  3.)  Butthe 
power  of  the  senate  was  most  of  all  abridged  by  the  right  of 
the  tribunes  to  relider  the  decrees  of  the  senate  of  no  effect 
by  their  negative,  [jnttrctdtndo.)  Still,  however,  the  authority 
ot  the  senate  continued  to  be  very  great;  for  as  power  and 
majesty  properly  belonged  to  the  people,  so  did  authority^ 
splendor,  and  dignity  to  the  senate.  [Pottstds  in  populo,  auc^ 
toritas  in  senatu^  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  12.  Loctus^  auctoritas^  domi 
splendor;  apudexteras  nationesnomen  ^/^ra/za,Id.proC  luent.  j6). 
The  Senatorian  order  is  called  by  Cicero,  Ordo  amplissimus 
dsanctissimus;  summumPopuURomaniy  populorumque  etgentium 
omnium  ac  Regum  consilium;  pro  Dom.  28.  And  the  Senate- 
house,  Tcmplum  sanctitatis^  amplitudinis^  mentis^  consiUi  public, 
<aput  urHst  ara  sodorum^  partus  omnium  gentium^  &c.  pro 
Milone,  33.  Hence  Senators  in  foreign  countries  were  treated 
with  the  highest  respect,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  11.  And  as  sena- 
tors were  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy  without  permission  [sint 
commeatu)^  Cic.  Attic,  viii.  15.  Suet.  Claud.  16,  &  23.  Ner. 
r  t^.  unless  to  Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Dio.  liii.  42.  when 

they  had  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  they  usually  obtained  the 
privilege  oizfree  legation^  as  it  was  usually  called,  [sine  manda* 
tis^  sintuUo  reipublica  munerc;  ui  hareditates  out  syngraphas  suas 
persequerentUTy)  Cic.  de  Legg.iii.  8.  £p.  Fam.  xi.  t.  Att.xv.  12. 
Suet.  Tib.  31.  which  gave  them  a  right  to  be  treated  every 
where  with  the  honours  of  an  ambassador.  In  the  provinces 
they  had  lictors  to  attend  them,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  xii.  21.  And  if 
they  had  any  law-suit  there,  they  might  require  that  it  should 
be  remitted  to  Rome,  lb.  xiii.  26.  The  advantages  of  ho- 
nour and  respect  were  the  only  compensation  which  senators 

received 
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received  for  their  attention  to  public  aflfairs.     Cic.  QuenL  55. 

Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple, yet  they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  In  all  weighty  afiairs,  the  method  usually  observed 
was,  that  the  senate  should  first  deliberate  and  decree,  and  theti 
the  people  order.  Sen  atus  censuit  v.  decrevit,  Populus 
jussiT.  liv.  u  17.  iv.'49.  X.  12.  4^.  xxxvii.  55.  &c.  But 
there  were  many  things  of  great  importance,  which  the  se- 
nate always  determined  itself,  unless  when  they  were  brought 
before  the  people  by  the  intercessions  of  the  tribunes.  This 
right  the  senate  seems  to  have  bad,  not  from  any  express  law, 
but  by  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  Cic,  de  Or  at.  i.  52. 

'  1.  The  senate  assumed  to  themsekes  the  guardianship  of 
the  public  religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduced, 
xfor  altar  erected,  nor  the  sybilline  books  consulted,  without 
ihtii  order,  Liv.  ix.  45.  Cie,  dt  Dtv,  48.  ^4. 

8.  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  and  distri- 
buted  the  public  money  at  picture,  Gc.  in  Vatin^  13;  Liv» 
jixxvii,  C4.  They  appointed  stipends  to  their  generals  and  ofli- 
cers,  and  provisions  and  cloathing  to  their  armies,  PolybM.  it. 

3.  They  settled  the  provinces,  which  were  annual  Iv  assign.  . 
ed  to  the  consuls  ai^d  praetors,  and  when  it  seemea  fit  they 
prolonged  their  command,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9. 

4.  They  nominated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambassadors 
aent  from  Rome,  liv.  ii.  15.  xxx.  26.  xlii.  19.  et  alibi  pas^ 
sim ;  and  gave  to  foreign  ambassadors  what  answers  they 
thought  proper,  CtVr.  in  Vatin.  15.  Dom.g.Uv.  vi.  26«  vii.  20. 

X3CX.  17. 

j«  They  decreed  all  public  thanksgivings  for  victories  ob- 
tained ;  and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph, 
D^ith  the  title  of  IMPERATOR,  on  their  victorious  generals, 
Gc,  Phil.  xiv.  4*  &  5.  Liv.  23.  Po/yb,  vi.  1  j , 

6.  They  could  decree  the  title  of  king  to  any  prince  whom 
they  'pleased,  and  declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a  vote,  Cas. 
hiv.  tt  Cic.  passim. 

7-  They  enquired  into  public  crimes  or  treasons,  either  in 
Rome  or  the  other  parts  of  Iialy,  Jjv.  xxt.  26.  and  heard 
and  determined  all  disputes  among  the  allied  and  dependent 
cities,  Gc.  Off.  i.  \o.  Polyb.*y\.  1 1,  * 

8.  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the 
laws,  but  of  absolving  men  from  the  obligation  of  them,  and 
even  of  abroffating  them,  Gc.pro  Dom,  16.  27.  pro  le^e  Manil. 
21^  de  Ltgg.  li,  6.  ^iscon,  in  die. pro  CorntL  Ptin,  Epist .  iv.  9: 

9.  They 
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-§.  They  could  postpone  the. assemblies  of  the  people,  Cicm 
pro  Mur.  2§.  AU.  iv*  x6.  and  prescribe  a  changTof  habit  to 
the  city  in  cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity,  Cic* 
fro  Sext,  12.  But  the  power  of  the  senate  was  chieilv  coa^  * 
cpicuous  in  civil  dissensions  or  dangerous  tumults  witoin  the 
city,  in  which  that  solemn  decree  used  to  be  passed*  **  That 
^  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic  should  receive 
"  no  harm;"  Ei  constdes  daretd  oferam^  ne  quid  detrimeiUi 
respui&ca  caperd^  ^y  which  decree  an  absolute  power 
vas  grantedt  to  the  consuls,  to  punish  and  put  to  death 
Srhom  they  pleased,  without  a  trial ;  to  raise  forces,  and 
carry  on  war  without  the  order  of  the  people,  SdUust  de  btUo 
Cat.  so. 

This  decree  was  called  ULTIMUM  or  EXTREMUM, 
Cas.  de  BeB.  Civ.  i.  4.  and  ForiM  SCti  ultirrue  necessitatis^ 
liv.  ill.  4.  By  it  the  republic  was  said  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
consuls, /^rWtfi  v.  commendari  constJibus ;  or  fermitH consuU^ 
bus  ut  rempublicam^  defenderent,  Cic.  Sometimes  the  other 
magistrates  were  added,  Cas.  i^id*  Lix).  vu  sg.  Somerimes 
only  one  of  the  consuls  is  named,  as  in  the  commotion  raised 
by  C.  Gracchus,  Ut  L.  Otimus  C&nsui  videret,  8cc.  because 
his  colleague  Q.  Fabius  Njaximus  was  absent,  Gc  in  Cat*  u  fti» 
60  liv.  iii.  4. 

Although  the  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  properly  the 
force  of  lavs,  and  took  place  chiefiy  in  those  matters  which 
were  not  provided  for  by  the  laws;  yet  they  were  undersitood 
always  to  have  a  binding  force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed 
by  all  orders.  The  consuls  themselves  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  them,  Uv.  iv.  a6.  xlii.  ai.  They  could  be  ani^ulled  or 
cancelled  {induci^  u  e.  deleri,  pater  ant,)  only  by  the  senate 
itself,  Gc.  pro  Dom,  4.  Attic,  i.  17.  Their  force  however  it| 
certain  things  was  but  temporary  5  and  the  m^gistratea  some<- 
cimes  alledged,  that  they  were  bimjing  but  for  one  year^ 
pionys.  ix.  37.  In  ihe  last  age  of  die  republic,  the  ^uthonijr 
/>f  the  senate  wa^  little  regarded  by  the  leading  men  and  their 
creatures,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  12.  who,  by  meao«  of  bribery,  obtai^ 
/ed  from  a  corrupted  populace  what  they  desired,  in  spite  of 
the  senate,  Appian  de  heU.  civ.  it.  439,  ^c.  Thus  Gaesar,  by 
the  Vatinian  law,  obuined  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Oaul 
and  lllyricum,  for  five  years  from  the  senate;  and  sooi)  after 
pallia  Cemata  or  Ulterior,  from  the  senate  j  the  fath^s  beings 
afraid,  lest,  if  they  refused  it,  the  peopW  should  grant  hu^ 
ibat  too^  Snct,  Jul.  a2.  Plmrch  in  \nta  Caf.  Bui  this  cor- 
^^       *  -^      '  niptioa 
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ruption  and  contempt  of  the  senate  at  laft  terminated  in  the 
total  subversion  of  public  liberty* 

Cicero  imagined,  that,  in  his  consulship,  be  had  established 
the  authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with 
the  equestrian  order,  Cic,  Cat,  iv.  lo.  Pis.  3.  thus  consti* 
tuting  what  he  calls  Optima  Respublica;  qua  sit  in  poics^ 
totem  optimorum^  i.  e.  nobiUum  et  ditissimorum^  de  Legg.  iii.  17* 
(agtffTOMfania,)  and  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to  that 
coalition  not  being  preserved,  Jtt,  i.  14.  16.  But  it  was  soon 
after  broken,  [ordinum  concordia  disjuncta  est^  Cic.  Att.  i.  ig.) 
by  the  senate  refusing  to  release  tne  eqmies  from  a  disadvan- 
tageous  contract  concerning  the  Asiatic  revenues,  Gc,  Alt,  i. 
17.  which  gave  Caesar,  when  consul,  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
liging that  order,  by  granting  their  request,  as  he  had  former- 
ly  obliged  the  populace  by  an  agrarian  law,  Suet.  Cits,  20. 
Cic.  Att,  i.  15.  and  thus  of  artfully  employing  the  wealth  of 
the  republic  to  enslave  it,  Dio.  xxxviir.  1.  &  7.  See  Leges 
JULii£.  The  senate  and  ejuites  had  been  formerly  united, 
Sallust,  Jug,  42.  and  were  afterwards  disjoined  from  similar 
motives.     See  Leges  Semproni^e,  dejudiciis. 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained 
the  forms  of  the  antient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  the 
magistrates;  but  left  nothing  of  the  antient  virtue  and  li- 
berty, [prisci  et  ititegri  moris^)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  3.  While  he 
pretended  always  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he 
artfully  drew  every  thing  to  himself. 

Tiberius  apparently  increased  the  power  of  the  senate,  by 
transferring  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  and  enacting 
laws  from  the  comitia  to  the  senate.  Tacit,  Ann,  \,  1  j.  In  con- 
sequence  of  which,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force 
of  laws,  and  were  more  frequently  published.  But  this  was 
Only  a  shadow  of  power.  For  the  senators  in  giving  their 
opinions  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  prince;  and  it 
was  necessary  that  their  decrees  should  be  confirmed  by  him. 
An  oration  of  the  emperor  was  usuaMy  prefixed  to  them, 
which  was  not  always  delivered  by  himself,  but  was  usually 
read  byoneof  the  quaestors,  who  were  called  Can  did  ATI,  &^/. 
Tit.  6.  Aug.  6g.  Hence  what  was  appointed  by  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  was  said  to  be  cratione  principis  cautum  /  and 
theseorationsaresometimesput  for  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  To 
such  a  height  did  the  flattery  of  the  senators  proceed;  that  they 
used  to  receive  these  speeches  with  loud  acclamations,P/2n.Pa- 
1^*  75-  and  never  failed  to  assent  to  them ;  which  they  com* 

monly 
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nKmly  did  by  crying  out^  Omnes,  Omn£S»  Vofnse.  in  Tuck.  7. 

The  meflages  otthe  Emperors  to  the  senate  were  called 
£PISTOLi£  or  LIBELLI ;  because  they  were  folded  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  or  little  book.  I.  Caesar  is  said  to  have  first 
introduced  these  £3^/&',  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Caes.  Suet.  Jul.  ^6* 
which  afterwards  came  to  be  used  almost  on  every  occasion. 
Suet.  JfuL  81.     Aug,  53.  &  84.    Tacit,  AnnaL  iv.  39. 

But  the  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  senate 
{Suei.  Tib.  30)  was  only  observed  .till  the  Ronoans  became 
habituated  io  slavery. 

After  this,  the  Emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what 
they  thought  proper,  without  consulting  the  senate ;  to  ab« 
ro^e  old  laws  and  introduce  new  ones  ;  and,  in  short,  to 
determine  every  thing  according  to  their  own  pleasure ;  by 
their  answer  to  the  applications  or  petitions  presented  to  them^ 
{per  RESCRIPTA  ad  libtllos  ;)  by  their  mandates  and  laws 
[per  EDICTA  et  CONSTITUTIONES,)  &c.  Vespasian 
appears  to  have  been  the  firfi  who  made  use  of  these  rescripts 
and  edicts.  They  became  more  frequent  under  Hadrian : 
From  which  time  the  decrees  of  the  senate  concerning  pri. 
▼ate  right  began  to  be  more  rare ;  and  at  length  under  Cara* 
calla  were  entirely  discontinued. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Emperors  about  punishing  or  re- 
warding individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents* 
were  called  PRIVILEGIA,  {i{}X2.s\  pnva  Uges,)  K.  Gell.x. 
ao.  This  word  anciently  used  to  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense ; 
for  a  private  )aw  about  inflicting  an  extraordinary  punish- 
ment  on  a  certain  person  without  a  trial,  Gc.  de  Legg.  iii. 
19.  as  the  law  of  Clodius  a^inst  Cicero,  (ac  pro  Dom.  17. 
which  Cicero  says  was  forbidden  by  the  sacred  laws  and  those 
of  the  twelve  tables,  Legis  privatis  Aominibus  irrogari :  id  at 
emm  priuilcgium^  Ibid,  et  pro  Sext.  30.  * 

The  rights  or  advantages  {ben^Jicia^  granted  to  a  certain 
condition  or  class  of  men,  used  also  to  be  called  Pkivilegia; 
Plifu  X.  ^6,  57,  1 10.  as  the  privileges  of  soldiers y  parents ^pu^ 
pilsy  creditors^  &c. 

The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the  senate,  whereby  su- 
preme power  was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  used  to 
be  repeated  to  the  succeeding  Emperors  upon  their  accession 
to  the  empire,  (Tttm  scnatus  omnia,  principibussolita,  Ves* 
pasiano  aecrevity  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3.)  when  taken  together,  are 
called  \\\^  Royal  Law;  (LEX  REGIA.  vel  LEX  IMPERII, 
et  AUGUSTUM  PRIVILEGIUM;)  probably  in  allusion 

to 
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tb  the  law,  hyr  which  supreme  power  was  granted  to  Romu- 
liu,  Uv.  xxxiv.  6. 


TheEQUITES. 

^"^HE  Eqtdtfs  at  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  order  in  the 
^  state.  When  Romulus  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  he  chose  from  each  tribe  loo  young  men,  the  most 
distinguished  for  their  rank,  their  wealth,  and  other  accom«> 
plishments,  who  should  serve  on  horseback,  and  whose  assist* 
ancehe  might  use  for  guarding  his  person.  These  300  horse- 
men were  called  CELERES,  (rax^ti  em  raifra  ad  opera  vdoces^ 
Dionys.  ii.  1 3.  vtla  ufkni^  eijue^  desullorius ;  vel  a  Celere,  ecrum 
frafi:3p^  Festus;)  and  divided  into  three  centuries,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  same  names  with  the  three  tribes: 
namely  RAMNENSES.  TATIENSES,  md  LUCERES. 

The  number  of  the  Equites  was  afterwards  increased,  first 
by  Tuilus  Hostilius,  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans,  {decern 
turmas:  TURMA,  quasi  terma  aiSa  esi^  quod  ter  denis  equiti* 
tuj  constarei,  Varro  et  Festus.)  Uv.  u  ^o.  then  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  who  doubled  their  number,  (N'uf9uro  auerum  tan* 
ium  adjecU;)  retaining  the  number  and  names  of  the  centu* 
ries ;  only  those  who  were  added,  were  called  Ramnenses,  Tu 
tienses^  Luceres^  posteri^m.  But  as  Livy  says  there  were  now 
t8oo  in  the  three  centuries,  Tarq^uin  seems  to  have  done 
more  than  doubled  them,  Uv.  u  |b. 

Servius  Tullius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  Emmies;  he 
those  twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  state, 
and  made  six  others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romulus* 
Ten  thousuid  pounds  of  brass  were  given  to  each  of  them  xq 
purchase  horses;  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  widows,  who  were 
exempt  from  other  contributions,  for  maintaining  their  horses, 
Uv.  u  43.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Equestrian  order,  which 
was  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  state,  as  an  intermediate^ 
bond  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 

At  what  panicular  time  the  Equitts  first  began  to  be  rec«> 
koned  a  distinct  order^  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  have  been 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  Uv.  ii.  i«  After  this  all  those 
who  served  on  horseback  were  not  properly  called  EQUITES 
or  knights,  but  such  only  as  were  chosen  into  the  equestrian 
order,  usually  by  the  censor,  and  presented  by  him  with  ^ 
horse  at  the  public  expence,  and  with  a  gold  ring. 
The  Equites  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  patricians 

and 


and  plebeians.  Those  deicended  from  ancient  families  were 
called  ILLUSTRES.  SPECIOSI,  and  SPLENDID!.  They 
were  not  limtted  to  any  fixed  number.  The  age  requisite  was 
about  eighteen  years,  Dio,  Hi.  20.  and  the  fortune  [census),  at 
least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  Emperors, 
was  400  Stsiertia,  that  is,  about  £^^2g  of  our  money,  Herat. 
Ep.  i.  1.  57.  Ptin.  Ep.  i.  19.  According  to  some,  every  Roman 
citizen  whose  entire  fortune  amounted  to  that  sum,  was  every 
lustrum  enrolled,  of  course,  in  the  list  of  Equiia.  But  that 
was  not  always  the  case,  Lio.  v.  7.  A  certain  fortune  seems  to 
Inre  been  always  requisite,  Izv.  iii.  27. 

The  badges  of  Equites  were,  1.  A  horse  given  them  by  the 
public;  hence,  called  legitimus,  Ovid.  Fajl,  iii.  130.    t.  A 
rolden  ring,  whence  annulq  aureo  no^KVUyioriTitereqniUs 
!;  3.  Augustus  Qatms,  or  Tunica  angusticlavia  ;  4.  A  separate 
:  at  the  public  spectacles,  according  to  the  law  made  by  L. 
rius  Otho,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  686,  Dio.  xxxvt. 
25.  Juvenal,  iii.  1^9.  xiv.  324.    That  the  Equites  should  sit  ia 
14  rows  {in  XIV.  gradibus,).  next  to  the  Orchestra,  where  the 
senators  sat;   whence  Sedere  in  Quatuordecim, or  ik 
Equestribus;  orSpECTAREin  Equite,  ior  Equitem  esse.  Suet. 
The  office  (MUNUS)  of  the  Equites  at  nrft  was  only  te 
serve  in  the  army ;  but  afterwards  also  to  act  as  judges  or  ju« 
rymen,  (ut  judicarent,)  and  to  farm  the  public  revetiues^ 
(vectigaliaconduceri^.}    Judges  were  chosen  from  the 
senate  till  the  year  of  the  city  631,  at  which  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  corruption  of  that  order,  the  right  of  judging  was 
transferred  from  them  to  the  equites,  by  the  Sempronian  law, 
made  by  C.  Gracchus.     It  was  again  restored  to  the  senate 
by  Sulla ;  but  afterwards  shared  between  the  two  orders. 

The  Equites  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into 
certain  societies,  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society,  was 
called MAGlSTERSOCIETATIS,Ctc.  Earn.  xiii.  9.  These 
farmers  (PUBLICANI)  were  held  in  such  respect  at  Rome« 
that  Cicero  calls  them  Homines  amplissimi^  honestissifni,et  oma- 
tissimi  ;  pro  lege  Manil.  7.  Flos  equitum  Romanorum,  amamen^ 
turn  dvitatis,  Jirmamentum  reipuUica,  pro  Plancio,  9.  But 
this  was  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  provinces,  where  pub- 
licans were  held  in  detestation,  Ascon.  in  Gc.  Ferr.  ii.  3.  espe- 
cially their  servants  and  assistants. 

A  great  degree  of  splendor  was  added  to  the  Equeftrian  order 
by  a  procession,  (TRANSVECTIONE),  which  they  mack 
thro'  the  city  every  year  ort  the  15th  day  of  J uly»  [Idibus  Quincti- 

likus,) 
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iiius)  Liv.  ix.  46.  from  xht  tempk  of  Honour,  or  of  Mars«  with, 
out  the  city,  to  the  Capitol,  ridingon  horseback,  with  wreaths  of 
olive  on  their  heads,  drest  in  their  Toga palnuU^t  or  trabea^ 
of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  bearing  in  their  bands  the  military 
ornaments  which  they  had  received  from  their  general,  as  a 
reward  for  their  valour,  Dionys.  vi.  iq.  Plin.  xv.  as.  j.  At  this 
time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cite  them  before  a  court  of  juftice; 
such  at  least  was  the  case  under  Augustus,  Suet,  Aug.  38. 

Every  fifth  year,  when  this  procession  was  made,  the  t^uiUs 
rode  up  to  the  Censor  seated  in  his  curule  chair,  before  the 
Capitol,  and  dismounting  Jed  along  (traducebant)  their 
horses  in  their  hands  before  him,  Cic,  Cluent.  48.  Quinctil.,^^ 
11,  13,  and  in  this  manner  they  were  reviewed,  (RECOG- 
NOSCEBANTUR), 

If  any  Equcs  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminished 
his  fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  irare  of  his  horse, 
GdL  iv,  20.  the  Censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,  Liv. 
xxix.  37.  and  thus  he  was  reckoned  to  be  moved  from  the 
equestrian  order ;  hence  ADIMERE  EQUUM,  to  degrade 
an  Eqties  :  But  those  whom  the  Censor  approved,  were  ordered 
to  lead  along  (traducere)  their  horses,  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  89. 

At  this  time  also  the  Censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  Equites^ 
and  such  as  were  less  cfulpable  {qui  ifiinore  culpa  tenerentur) 
were  degraded,  (ordine  equestri  moti  sunt,)  only  by 
passing  over  their  names  in  the  recital.  Suet.  CaL  i6.  We 
find  it  mentioned  as  a  reward,  that  a  person  should  not  be  ob- 
liged to  serve  in  the  army,  nor  to  maintain  a  public  horse, 
{ne  invitus  tmlitaret^  neve  Censor  ei  equum  publicum  assignaret ;) 
but  this  exemption  could  be  granted  only  by  the  people,  jUv. 
xxxix.  19. 

The  Eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  Censor's 
books,  was  called  EQUESTRIS  ORDINIS  PRINCEPS. 
Plin.  Ep.  \.  14.  or  PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS ;  not  that  in 
reality  the  Equites  were  all  young  men,  for  many^rew  old  in 
that  order,'  as.  Maecenas  and  Atticus;  and  we  fmd  the  two 
Censors,  Livius^  and  Nero^  were  Equites^  Liv.  xxix.  37.  but 
because  they  had  been  generally  so  at  their  first  institution; 
and  among  the  Romans  men  were  c^XcA  Jfuvenes  till  near  fifty. 
Hence  we  find  Julius  C«esar  cdW^i Adolesccntidus^  when  he  stood 
candidate  for  being  high-priest,  although  he  was  then  thirty- 
fix  years  o\d.  Sail.  Cat.  49.  And  Cicero  calls  himself /f^^/fj- 
cens  when  he  was  Consul,  PkiL  ii.  5.  Under  the  Emperors, 
the  heirs  of  the  empire  were  called  Principes  Jfuventutis^  Suet. 
Calig.  15.  vt\juvenum^\Ow\ii  Pont.  ii.  5.  41.  We  find  this 
name  also  apphed  to  the  whole  Equestrian  order,  Liv*  xlii.  6i. 
5  Thi 


Tic  Plebeian  or  Popular  Order.  t9 

The  PLEBEIAN  or  POPULAR  Order. 

ALL  the  other  Roman  citizens,  besides  the  Patricians  and 
Estates,  were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULUS.  Populus 
someiimes  comprehends  the  whole  nation ;  as,  Clementia 
Roman  I  Populi  :  or  all  the  people  except  the  senate;  as,  Se- 
natus  populusque  Romanus.  In  which  last  stnsepkis 
is  also  often  used  ;  as  when  we  say,  that  the 'Consuls  were 
created  from  the  fkhdans^  that  is,  from  those  who  were  not 
Pairicums.  But  pieSs  is  usually  put  for  the  lowest  common 
people;  henct,  ad  populum  pUbemque  reftrre^  Cic*  Fam.  v'liu 
Z.  So  Geil.  X.  lo.  Thus  Horace,  PUis  eris^  i.  e.  unus  e 
pick,  a  plebeian,  not  an  Eatus^  £p.  i.  i.  59.  who  also  uses 
^cbs  for  the  whole  people,  ud.  lii.  14.  i. 

The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  country  and  culti- 
vated the  ground,  were  called  PLEfiS  RUSTICA,  Uv. 
XXXV.  1.  Anciently  the  senators  also  did  the  same,  Cic.  deSen^ 
i6.  but  not  so  in  after  times,  Liv.  iii.  26.  The  common 
people  who  lived  in  the  city,  merchants,  mechanics,  &c.  Cic. 
Of.  i.  42.  .were  called  PLEBS  URBANA,  SaU.  Cat.  37. 
Both  are  joined,  lb.  Jug.  73. 

The  'Puj^^  RUSTiCA  was  the  most  respectable,  {optima  <f 
nufdestissimat  Cic.  Rull.  ii.  ^t.laudahssima^  Plin.  18.  3.}  The 
Plbbs  urba^a  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizens,  many 
of  whom  followed  no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic and  private  largesses,  [eo 5  publicum  malum  alcbat;  Sallust* 
Cat.  37.)  In  the  latter  ages  oi  (he  republic  an  immense  quan« 
tity  of  corn  was  annually  distributed  among  them  at  the 
public  expence,  five  bushels  monthly  to  each  man,  Sallust. 
fragm.  edit.  Cortii,  p..  974.  Their  pruicipal  business  was  to 
attend  on  the  tribunes  and  popular  magistrates  in  their  assem- 
blies; hence  they  were  callea  turba  forensis»  Llv.  ix.  46. 
and  from  their  venality  and  corruption,  OpERiE  coNDUCTifi 
vel  merccnarii^  in  allusion  to  mercenary  workmen,  Cic.  Sext. 
17. &  27.  (I'fratr.  ii.  1.  Alt.  i.  13.  OPERiE  CONDUCTORUM, 

&JC/,  50.   MULTITUUO  CONDUCTA,     Phil.   U   9.    CONCIONES 

coNOUCTuE,  Sext.  49  and  ^3.  Concion  alis  birudo  ararii^ 
miicra  ac  jejuna  ?LiLZtcVLAf  Att.  u  i6.  Faex  st  sordes 
ITRBXS,  n.  13*  Urban  A  et  perdita  Plebs,  Id.  vii.  a. 

Cicero  often  opposes  tht  populace,  { populus ^pleos^  muUitu* 
do^  tenmores^  &c.)  to  the  pnncipal  nobility,  ^principes  delecti^, 
Optimates  et  Optimattumprinapes^  honestly  iorUt  Ucupletes^&c.) 
Cic*  Sext^  48.  68.  &c. 

There 
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There  were  leading  men  amon^  the  populace*  (duces  muld^ 
tudinum^)  kept  in  pay  by  the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used 
for  hire  to  stimulate  them  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  Sal-^ 
lust.  Cat.  go,  Gc,  Sext,  37.  46.    The  turbulence  of  the  com- 
inon  peopJe  of  Rome,  the  natural  effect  of  idleness  and  un- 
lK>Dnded  licentiousness,  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.     Trade  and  manufactures 
being  considered  as  servile  employments,  Sallust.  Cat.  4. 
JDionys.  ix.  s  j.  they  had  no  encouragement  to  industry ;  and 
the  numerous  spectacles  which  were  exhibited,  particularly 
the  shews  of  gladiators,  served  to  increase  their  natural  fero- 
city.    Hence  they  were  always  ready  to  join  in  any  conspi- 
racy against  the  state,  Sallust.  Cat,  37. 


Other  DIFISIONS  of  the  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 


I.  PATRONS  and  CLIENTS;  NOBILES.  NOVI.  and 
IGNOBILES;  OPTIMATES  aiii  POPULAkES, 

nPHAT  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  to- 
^  getherby  the  striaest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  thiat  every 
plebeian  should  chuse  from  the  patricians  any  one  he  pleasea^ 
as  his  PATRON  or  protector^  whose  CLIENT  he  was  called, 
(quod  turn  coleiat).  It  was  the  part  of  the  Patron  to  advi$e 
and  to  defend  his  client,  to  assist  him  with  his  interest  and 
substance,  in  short  to  do  every  thin^  for  him  that  a  parent 
uses  to  do  for  his  children.  The  Client  was  obliged  to  pay 
all  kind  of  respect  to  his  patron,  and  to  serve  him  with  his 
Hfe  and  fortune  in  any  extremity,  Dionys.  ii.  10. 

^  It  was  unlawful  for  Patrons  and  Clients  to  accuse  or  bear 
witness  against  each  other ;  and  whoever  was  found  to  have 
acted  otherwise,  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as 
a  victim  devoted  to  rluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  Hence  both 
Patrons  and  Clients  vied  with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  ob- 
servance^ and  for  more  than  600  years  we  find  no  dissensions 
between  them.  Ibid*  Virgil  joins  to  the  crime  of  beating 
one's  parent  that  of  defrauding  a  client,  ^n.  vi.€oj.  It  was 
esteemed  highly  honourable  for  a  patrician  to  have  numeroui  ^ 
clients,  both  hereditary,  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit. 
Horat,  Ep.  ii.  t.  103.  Juvenal.  x«  44* 

In  after  times,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under  the 

protection 
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protection  of  illustrious  Roman  families ;  As  the  Sicilians 
under  the  patrWnage  of  the  Marcelli»  Cic.  inCacil,  j^.  Vierr.  iii. 
18.  Cyprus  and  Cappadocia  under  that  of  Cato,  Gc.  Fam.  xv« 
4.  the  Allobroges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fabii,  Sallusi. 
Lai.  41.  the  Bononienses,  of  the  Antonii,  Suet*  Aug.  17.  La« 
cedannon«  of  the  Claudii,  Id.  Tib.  6«  Thus  the  people  of  Pu« 
teoli  chose  Cassius  and  the  Bruti  for  their  patrons,  Cic.  FhxL 
ii.  41.  Capua  chose  Cicero,  dc.  Pis.  ii.  ram:  xvi.  ii«  &c. 
This  however  seems  to  have  taken  place  also  at  an  early  pe^ 
riod,  £iv.  ix.  £0.  &c. 

Those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  Curule 
magistracy,  that  is,  had  been  Consul,  Praetor,  Censor,  or  Cu- 
rule i£dile,  were  called  NOBILES,  and  had  the  right  of 
making  images  of  themselves,  (JUS  IMAGINUM,)  which 
were  kept  with  great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  carried  be- 
fore them  at  funerals,  PUn*  xxxv.  2« 

These  images  were  nothing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  effigies 
of  persons  down  to  the  shoulders,  made  of  wax  and  painted ; 
which  they  used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  houses,  (oMVi,) 
inclosed  in  wooden  cases,  and  seem  not  to  have  brought  them 
out  except  on  solemn  occasions;  Potyb.  vi.  51.  There  were 
titles  or  inscriptions  written  below  them,  pointing  out  the  ho- 
nours they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  exploits  they  had  performed, 
{Juveti^U,  Sai. vni.  69.  Plitu  xxxv.  b.)  Hence  irnagines  is  often 
pot  for  noMUas^  Sailnst.  Jug.  85.  Liv.  iii.  58.  and  cene  for 
imagmcs^  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  8.  65.  Anciently  this  right  of 
images  was  peculiar  to  the  patricians ;  but  afterwards  the  ple« 
beians  also  acquired  it,  when  admitted  to  curule  offices. 

Those  who  were  the  first  of  their  family  that  had  raised 
themselves  to  any  curule  office,  were  called  Homines  NOVI, 
new  men  or  upstarts.  Hence  Cicero  calls  himself  Homo  per 
sc  ofgmiust  in  Cat.  i.  11. 

Those  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ances* 
tors,  were  called  IGNOBILES. 

Those  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  senate,  were  called 
OPTIMATES,  Liv*  ii.  39.  and  sometimes  Prcctres  or  Prin- 
apes  :  Those  who  studied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  multitude, 
were  called  POPULARES,  of  whatever  order  they  were, 
Qe.  pro  Sexf.  45.  This  was  a  division  of  factions,  and  not 
of  rank  or  dignity,  Dionys.  ix.  i.  '£he  contests  betwixt  these 
two  parties' excited^the  greatest  commotions  in  the  state,  which 
fiaal^  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  liberty. 


II.  GENTES 
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II.  GENTES  and  FAMILIiE;  Names  of  the  Romans; 
,  INGENUl  and  LIBERTlNf ,  G?r. 


fpHE  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans,  (GENTES,) 
-*-  and  each  gtM  into  several  families^  (in  FakIilias  v.  Siirm 
pes^  Thus  in  the  Gen$  Corndxa^  were  the  families  of  the  5a- 
fiones^  ItiUuH^  Cethegi^  Dotabdltt^  Citma.  Syll^e^  &c.  Those  of 
the  same  ^^j  were  called  GENTILES,  and  those  of  ^he  same 
£unily,  AGNATI,  Cie.  Top.  c.  6.  Futus  in  Voce  Gen  Ti- 
ns. But  relations  by  the  father's  side  were  also  called  Ag* 
soft,  to  distinguish  them  from  Cognati^  relations  only  by  the 
mother's  side.  An  Agnatus  might  also  be  called  Cognatus^ 
but  not  the  contrary.  Ihuspatruus^  the  father's  brother^  was 
both  an  agnahis  and  cognatus ;  but  avunculus^  the  mother's 
brother,  was  only  a  cognatus^  Digest. 

Anciently  Patricians  only  were  said  to  hav6  a  ^^j,  Liv.  x* 
8.'  Hence  some  patricians  were  said  to  be  majorum gentium^ 
and  others  ndnorum gcnliuyn^Cic*  Earn.  ix.  2s.  But  when  the 
plebeians  obtained  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patri- 
cians»  and  access  to  the  honours  of  the  state»  they  likewise 
received  the  rights  of  gentes^  {j^^^  gentium^  vel  gentilia ;) 
which  rights  were  then  said  to  be  confounded  by  these  inno«^ 
vations,  Xi'i;.  iv.  s.  &c.  Hence»  however^  zomtgenUs  were 
patriciair,  and  others  plebeian ;  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
gens  there  were  some  families  of  patrician  rank,  and  others  of 
plebeian.  Suet*  Tib.  i.  Hence  ^Iso  sinegente^  for  libertinuset 
nongenerosuSf  ignobly  born,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  xj. 

To  mark  the  diflPerent  gtntes  ^nd/amilia^^  and  to  distinguish 
the  individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the 
more  noble  of  them,  had  commonly  three  names,  the  Prano* 
men^  Nomen^znA  Cognomen,  Juvenal,  v.  126.  Quinctih  8,  3^  zj. 

The  PR^NOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  tndivi* 
duaL  It  was  commonly  written  with  one  letter ;  as,  A.  for  Au* 
ius ;  C,  Cains ;  D.  Decimus ;  K.  Kaso ;  Z.  Lucius ;  M.  Marcus ; 
Af*,  Manius^  N.  Numerius;  P.  Publius;  Q.  Quintus;  71  Titus; 
Sometimes  with  two  letters ;  as^  Ap.^Appius:^  Cn.  Cneius ;  Sp. 

2uTius\  71.  Tiberius ;  and  sometimes  with  three;  as.  Mam. 
amercus;  Ser.  S^roius ;  Sex.Sextus.  * 

The  NOMEN  was  put  after  the  Pranomen^  and  marked  the 
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gens^  and  commonly  ended  in  itis;  as«  Cornelius^  Fabius^  Tui- 
iius^  yulius^  OctaviuSy  &c. 

The  COGNOIMIEN  was  put  last,  and  marked  ihcfandUa; 
as,  Cicero^  Casar,  &c. 

Thus  in  Publius  Cornelius  Scifio^  Publius  is  the  Pranomen^ 
Cornelius t  the  Nomen  ;  and  Scifiio,  the  Cognomen* 

Some  genies  seem  to  have  had  no  sirname ;  as,  the  Marian: 
Tbus»  C.  Marius^  l2;  Sertorius,  2.  Mumtmus^  Plutarch*  in 
Mario.  Gens  and Jamili a  seem  sometimes  to  be  put  tbe  one  for 
the  other :  Thus,  falaa  gens^  y.fanalia^  Liv.  ii.  49. 

Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name  called  the  AGNO- 
MEN ur  Cognomen^  added  from  some  illustrious  action  or  re- 
markable  event.  Thus  Scipio  was  named  Africanus^  from  the 
conquest  of  Carthage  and  Africa.  On  a  similar  account,  his 
brother  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  named  Asiaticus,  So 
Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  called  Cunctator^  from  his 
checking  the  impetuosity  of  Hannibal  by  declining  battle. 
We  find  likewise  a  second  Agnomen  or  Cognomen  added ;  thus^ 
the  latter  PuUius Cornelius  Sapio  Africanus  \%Qd\\£AAE.Tnilianus^ 
because  he  was  the  son  of  L.  i£.milius  Faulus,  and  adopted 
by  the  son  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  had  no  children  of  his 
own.  But  he  is  commonly  called  by  z\x\iiox%  Africanus  Minor ^ 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  former  Scipio  Atricanus. 

The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name ;  as 
Romul^y  RanuSy  &c.  or  two ;  as  Numa  Pompilius^  Tullus 
HostiHuSy  Ancus  Martius,  Tarqmrdus  Priscus^  Servius  Tullius^ 
Sextus  Tarquiniius.  But  when  they  were  divided  into  tribes 
or  clans  and  families,  {ingentts  etjamxlias)^  they  began  com- 
monly to  have  three ;  as,  Z.  Junius  Brutus^  M.J^alerius  Pop" 
Ikola^  &c« 

.The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used ;  com* 
inonly  two,  and  sometimes  only  one,  namely^  the  sirname,  -x 

Sail,  Qu,  17.  Cic,  Epist,  passim.  But  in  speaking  to  any 
one,  the pr^enomen  was  generally  used,  as  being  peculiar  to 
citizens;  for  slaves  had  no pranomen.  HQncCyGaudentpra" 
nomine  molles  auricula^  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5.'  32* 

The  sirnames  were  derived  from  various  circumstances, 
either  from  some  quality  of  the  mind;  as  Cato  from  wisdom, 
i.  e.  CatuSy  wise,  uV.  ae  Sen,  a.  &c.  or  from  the  habit  of  the 
body,  as  Calvus^  Crassus^  Macer^  &c.  or  from  cultivating  par* 
ticular  fruits,  as  Lentulus^  Piso^  Cicero i^  &c.  Certain  sirnames 
sometimes  gave  occasion  to  Jests  and  witty  allusions ;  thus, 
Asina^  Hor.  £p.  i.- 13. 9.  So  Srrranus  Calatinus,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 

N  B  33- 
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33.  Hence  also  in  a  different  sense  Virgil  says,  Vd  f€  suUOf 
Serrane^  serentem^  JfLn.  vi,  844.  for  Q.  Cincinnatus  was 
called  Serranus,  because  the  ambassadors  from  the  senate 
found  him  sowing,  when  they  brought  him  notice  that  he  was 
made  dictator,  Pbn,  xviii.  g. 

The  Pr^tnomen  u$cd  to  be  given  to  boys,  on  the  9th  day» 
which  was  called  ttcs  lustricus^  or  the  day  of  purification^ 
when  certain  religious  ceremonies  were  performed,  Macroh. 
Sat.  1.  16.  Suet^  Ner.  6.  The  eldest  son  of  the  family 
usually  g[otthe  Pr^f^^m^  of  his  father;  the  rest  were  named 
from  thesr  uncles  or  other  relations. 

When  there  was  only  one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used  to 
be  called  from  the  name  of  the  gens;  thus,  Tulka,  the  daugtr- 
ter  of  Cicero;  Julia ^  the  daughter  of  Cxcar;  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Augustus,  &c.  and  they  retained  the  same  name  after 
they  were  married.  When  there  were  two  daughters,  the 
one  was  called  Af^'^r  and  the  other  Minor;  ihyxi^  Cornditi 
Major ^  Cornelia  Minor,  If  there  were  more  than  two,  they 
were  distinguished  by  their  number ;  thus.  Prima,  Secunda, 
Tertia,  Quarta,  Quinia,  &c.  Varro  de  Lat.  Linjg.  viii,  «8- 
Suet.  Jui.  50.  Or  more  softly,  Tertulla,  Quartilla,  Qninhua^ 
t^c,  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  20.  Women  seem  anciently  to  have  aFso 
had  pracnomens,  which  were  marked  with  inverted  letters; 
thus  J  for  Caia,  7  for  Lvcia,  &c. 

During  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  the  names  of 
the  gentes^  and  sirnamcs  o\^tfamilia  always  remained  fixed 
and  certain.  They  were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a  fa- 
mily, and  descended  to  their  posterity.  But  after  the  subver- 
sion of  liberty  they  were  changed  and  confounded. 

Those  were  called  LIBERl,  free,  who  had  the  power  of  do- 
ing what  they  pleased.  Those  who  were  born  of  parents  who 
had  been  always  free,  were  called  INGENUI.  Slaves  made 
free  were  called  LIBERTI  and  LIBERTINI.  They  were  call- 
ed Lxbe'rti  in  relation  to  their  masters,  and  Libertim  in  relation 
to  fre^born  citizens ;  thus,  Libertus  mens,  libertus  Casaris, 
and  not  libertinus;  but  liiertinus  homo,  i.  e.  non  ingenuus.  Ser^ 
vus,  dim  manu  mittithr^Jit  libertinus,  [non  libertus,)  Quinc- 
til.  8.  3.  27. 

Some  think  that  Libertini  were  the  sons  of  the  Libertiy  from 
Suetonius,  Claud,  24.  who  says,  that  they  were  thus  called  an- 
ciently :  so  U\doT,  ix.  4.  but  this  distinction  never  occurs  in  the 
classics.  On  the  contrary,  we  £nd  both  words  applied  to  the 
same  person  in  writers  who  flourished  in  different  ages.  PAitt/, 
MiU  Glor,  iv.  i.  1^.  &  16.  Of.  in  Verr^  i.  47.    Those  whom 
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CicCTO,  de  Orai.  i.  9.  calls  Xtirrftm,  Livy  vakt^qviserviiutem 
servisseni,  4^.  If.  Hence  Seneca  often  contrasts  Servi  et  Li-» 
hcri,  liigcnui  tt  Lihcrtinx^  de  Vit*  Beat.  24.     £p.  gi.  &c. 


SLAVES. 

VCEN  became  slaves  among  the  Romans,  by  being  taken 
^^  in  war,  by  sale,  by  way  of  punishment,  or  oy  being  bor^i 
10  a  state  of  servitude,  (&m  aut  nascebaniur  zuiJuianiT) 

1.  Those  enemies  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms 
and  surrendered  themselves,  retained  the  rif^hts  of  freedom, 
and  were  called  DEDITITII,  JUv.  vii.  ji.C^j.  i.  sy.  But 
those  taken  in  the  field,  or  in  the  storming  of  cities,  were  sold 
by  auction  ( sub-corona^  as  it  was  termed,  liv.  v..2A.  &c.  be- 
caose  they  wore  a  crown  when  sold ;  or  sub  hasi4f  because  a 
spear  was  set  up  where  the  crier  or  auctioneer  stood.)  They 
were  called  SERVI,  {juad  esserU  bdlo  servati,)  Isidor.  ix.  4. 
or  MANCIPIA,  {quasi  manu  capti,)  Varr.  L.  h.  v.  8* 

2.  There  was  a  continual  market  for  slaves  at  Rome* 
Those  who  dealt  in  that  trade  (MANGONES  vel  VENALI- 
TU,  QV. Orat.  70.  qui  venalesnabebani,  Plaot. Trin.  ii.  s. ft.) 
brought  them  thither  from  various  countries.  The  seller  was 
bound  to  promise  for  the  soundness  of  his  slaves,  and  not  to 
conceal  tneir  fiatults,  Horat.  Sal.  ii.  3.  5283.  Hence  they 
were  commonly  exposed  to  sale  {producebantur)  naked;  and 
they  carried  a  scroll  {titulus  vel  inscriptio)  hanging  at  their 
necks,  on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities  were  specified, 
Gdl.  iv.  2.  If  the  seller  gave  a  false  account,  he  was  bound 
to  make  up  the  loss,  Gc*  Off.  iii.  16,  &  17.  or  in  some  cases 
to  take  back  the  slave,  loid.  23.  Those  w[hom  the  seller 
would  not  warrant,  (prastan,)  were  sold  with  a  kind  of  cap 
on  their  head,  (pikatt^  Cell.  vii.  4.) 

Those  brought  from  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened  with 
chalk,  [cretatis  v.gypsatis  pedibus^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  17, 
&  18.  s.  58.  Tibull.  ii,  3.  64.)  and  their  ears  bored,  [auribus 
perforatist)  Juvenal,  i.  104.  Sometimes  slaves  were  sold  on 
that  condition,  that  if  they  did  not  plea^,  they  should  be  re- 
turned Irtdkibertntur)  within  a  limited  time,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  24. 
Plaut.  Most.  iii.  2.  113.  Festus.  Foreign  slaves,  when  firu 
brought  to  the  city,  were  called  VENALES,  or  Servi  novi- 
cii,  GcproQuinct.  6,    Plin.  Ep.  i.  21.  Quinctilian.  i.  12.  2. 
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viii.  2.  8.     Slaves  who  had  served  long,  and  hence  were  be- 
come artful,  veteratores^  Terent,  Heaut.  v.  1. 16. 

It  wasnot  lawful  fojr  free-born  citizens  among  the  Romans, 
;is  among  other  nations,  tp  sell  themselves  for  slaves.  Much 
less  was  it  allowed  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men.  But  as 
this  gave  occasion  to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  that  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
sold  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  price,  should  remain  in 
slavery.  Fathers  might,  indeed,  sell  their  children  for  slaves, 
but  these  did  not  on  that  account  entirely  lose  the  rights  of. 
citizens.  For  when  freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were  held 
zslngentd^  not  Ubertinu  The  same  was  the  case  with  insol- 
vent debtors,  who  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their  creditors,  {in 
scrvituUm  creditoribus  addictiy)  Quinctilian.vi.  3,  26.  v.  10, 6or 

3.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  slavery  by  way  of  pu- 
ni^ment.  Thus  those  who  had  neglected  to  get  themselves 
enrolled  in  the  censor's  books,  or  refused  to  enlist,  [qui  cm- 
su^aut  mlitiam  subUrfugcrant^)  had  their  goods  conhscated, 
and  after  being  scourged,  were  sold  beyond  the  Tiber,  Gc. 
pro  Cacina,  24.  Those  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts,  or  to  any  extreme  punishment,  were  first 
deprived  of  liberty,  and  by  a  fiction  of  law,  termed  slaves 
of  punishment  fs^rvi  panafingebantur). 

4.  The  children  of  any  female  slave  became  the  slaves  of 
her  master.  There  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves, 
but  their  connection  was  called  COl^TUBERNllm,  and 
themselves,  ContubcrnaUs.  Those  slaves  who  were  born  in 
the  house  of  their  masters,  were  called  VERN^,  or  Verna- 
cuU;  hence  lingua  vernacular  v-aris^  one's  mother  tongue. 
These  slaves  were  more  petulant  than  others,  because  they 
were  commonly  more  indulged,  Horat.  Sat,  ii.  6.  66. 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house  was  caHcd  FA- 
MILIA,  Nep.  AtL  ig.  Cc.  Paradox,  v,  2.  (Familia  constat  ex 
scrvis  pliiribus^  Cic.  Casein.  1 9.  Quindedm  liberi  homines ^popu- 
lus  est;  totidem  servi^famlia  ;  ietidem  vincti^  crgastulum^  Apu- 
Ici.  Apol.)  and  the  slaves,  Faimli ares, Cix:,  pro  Ccel.  23.PIaut. 
Amphit.-  Prol.  127.  Hcncejanalia philosopkorutn,  sectsX^ic^n. 
iv.  18.  Divin,  ii.  1,  Att,  ii.  16.     Sententia,  guitjamiliam  du» 

cits  HoNESTDM  QUOD  SIT,  ID  RSSE  SOJ,UM  BONUM,  the  chicf 

maxim  of  the  Stoics,  Id,  Jin.  ii.  16.     Lucius familiam  ducit^ 
is  the  chicf  of  the  sect,  Id,  Phil,  v.  1 1.  Accedit  etiam,  quodfa- 
fniliam  ducit^  &c.  is  the  chief  ground  of  praise,  Fam.  vii.  5. 
The  proprietoi  of  slaves  was  called  DoMiNUS,  Terent.Eun, 
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ui.  «.  23.  whence  this  word  was  put  for  a  tyrant,  Uv.  ii.  6o. 
On  this  account  Augustus  refused  the  name,  Sutt.  Aug,  53. 
So  Tiberius,  Id.  27.    Tadi.  AnnaL  ii.  27, 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  but  were  like- 
wise employed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Such  as 
had  a  genius  for  it,  were  soxnetimes  instructed  in  literature 
and  the  liberal  arts;  {artibus  ingenuis^  liberalibus  v.  honestis, 
Cic.}  Horat,  £p.  ii.  2.  7.  Some  of  these  were  sold  at  a  great 
price,  Pii»«  vii.  39.  s.  40.  Sena,  Ep.  27,  Suet^  Jul.  47.  Cic. 
Rose.  Com,  10.  Hence  arose  a  principal  part  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  Crassus,  Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus. 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  school, 
were  called  PiEDAGOGi ;  and  the  part  of  the  house  where 
those  young  slaves  staid,  who  were  instructed  in  literature^ 
(btera  sennUSf  Senec.  £p.  88.)  was  called  PiCDAGOGiUM, 
Pbn.  Ep,  vii.  27. . 

Slaves  were  promoted  according  to  their  behaviour;  as 
from  being  a  drudge  or  mean  slave  in  town,  {Mediastlnus,)  to 
bean  overseer  in  the  country,  [Villicus^)  Horau  Ep.  i.  14. 

The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times 
were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  P/tn.  xviii.  3.  But  there 
were  also  free  men  who  wrought  for  hire,  as  among  us, 
(MERCENARII,)  Gc.  Off.  i.  x^.pro  Cacin.  sg. 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  over 
their  slaves.  They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at 
pleasure,  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  219.  This  right  was  exercised 
with  so  great  cruelty,  especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the 
republic,  that  laws  were  made  at  different  times  to  restrain  it. 
The  lash  was  the  common  punishment ;  but  for  certain  crimes 
they  used  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  sometimes  were 
forced  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood  round  their  necks  where-ever 
they  went,  which  was  called  FURCA;  and  whoever  had  been 
subjected  to  this  punishment,  was  ever  afterwards  called 
FURCIFER.  A  slave  that  had  been  often  beaten^  was  called 
MASTIGIA,  Tcr.  Addph.  v.  2.  6.  or  VERBERO.  Id. 
Phorm^  iv.  4.  3.  A  slave  who  had  been  branded,  was  called 
STIGMATIAS,  v.  -icus^  i.  e.  notis  campunctus,  Cic.  Off.ii* 
7.  InscriptuSj  Mart.  viii.  75.  9.  Uteratus,  Plaut.  Cas,  i;^  6. 
49.  (i.  e.  Uteris  inscriptus:  as,  urna  literata.  Plant.  Rud.  ii,  5. 
ti.  ensiculus  bteratus^  &c.  Id.  iv.  4.  112.)  Slaves  also  by 
way  of  punishment  were  often  shut  up  in  a  work* house,  or 
bridewell,  (in  crgastulo  v,  PISTRINO),  where  they  were 
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obliged  to  turn  a  mill  for  grinding  corn,  Plaut.  et  Ter.  pas^ 
sim.  dSenec.  de  Benef.  iv.  37. 

Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and  bring  back  {retrahtre^ 
Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  65.)  slaves  who  fled  from  their  masters^ 
FuciTivi,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  9.)  were  called  Fugitivarii,  Flor. 
iii.  19. 

When  slaves  were  beaten^  they  used  to  be  suspended  with 
a  weight  tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move  thein» 
Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  s.  34,  &c.  AuL  iv.  4.  16.  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  4. 
43.  To  deter  slaves  from  offending,  a  thong  [kabena)  or  a 
lash  made  of  leather  was  commonly  hung  on  the  stair- case« 
{in  scahs^)  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  15,  but  this  was  chiefly  applied  tci 
younger  slaves,  Scoliast.  ibid.  Impuberes  kabena  Del  Jeruld 
flecttbanturj  Ulpian.  D.  i.  33.  de  SC.  Silan.  Some  here 
join  in  seahs  with  latuit,  as  Ctc.  in  Mil.  15.    Phil,  ii.  9. 

Slaves  when  punished  capitally  were  commonly  crucified, 
Jfuvenal.  vi.  219.  Cic.  in  Ver.  v.  3.  64.  &c.  but  thb  punish- 
ment was  prohibited  under  Constantine. 

If  a  master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  his  own  house,  and  the 
murderer  not  discovered,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable 
to  be  put  to  death.  Hence  we  find  no  less  than  400  in  one 
family  punished  on  this  account,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  40. 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  persons,  but  as  tnings,  and 
might  be  transferred  ffom  one  owner  to  another,  like  any 
other  effects. 

Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice, 
Ter.Pkorm.  ii.  1.  62.  nor  make  a  will,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16.  nor 
inherit  any  thing,  Id.  iv.  11.  but  gentle  masters  allowed  them 
to  makea  kind  of  will,  (^tt^iz /^j/a;7r^r;7/a/arrr^,)  Plin.Ep.viii.  1 6. 
nor  could  slaves  serve  as  soldiers.  Id.  x.  39.  unless  first  made 
free,  Serv.  in  Virg^  JLn.  ix.  547.  except  in  the  time  of  Hanni- 
bal, when,  after  the  battle  of^Cannae,  8000  slaves  were  armed 
without  being  freed,  Liv.  xxii.  57.  These  were  called  VO- 
LONES,  because  thev  enlisted  voluntarily,  Festus;  and  after- 
wards obtained  their  freedom  for  their  bravery,  Liv.  xxiv,  16. 

Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  suste- 
nance, (DIMENSUM,Veommonly  four  or  five  pecks  {modii) 
of  grain  a-month,  and  five  denarii^  which  was  called  their 
MENSTRUUM,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  i .  q.  Senec.  Ep.  80. 
They  likewise  had  a  daily  allowance,  (DIARIUM,  Horat.  Ep» 
i.  14.  40.)  And  what  they  spared  of  this,  or  procured  by  any 
other  means  with  their  master's  consent,  was  called  their  PE- 
CULIUM.  This  money,  with  their  master's  permission,  they 
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laid  out  at  interest,  or  purchased  with  it  a  slave  for  the^. 
srhrSy  from  wbose  labours  they  might  make  profit*  Such  a 
f larc  was  called  Serui  VIGARIUS,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  79.  Cic\, 
Ftrr.  i.  36.  Plant. Asin,  ii.  4.27 ,Martiai.  ii,  1 8. 7<  and  constituted 
pm  of  thtpeculium^  with  which  also  slaves  sometimes  purchased 
their  freeaom.  Cicero  says,  that  sober  and  industrious  slaves, 
at  least  such  as  became  slaves  from  being  captives  in  war, 
seldom  remained  in  servitude  above  six  years,  PhiL  viii.  21  • 
At  certain  timet  slaves  were  obliged  td  make  presents  to  their 
masters  out  of  their  poor  savings,  ftx  t0  quod  de  dimense  sub 
tmdaiim  c^mparserini^J  Terent.  ibid^  There  was  sometimes 
an  agreement  between  the  master  and  the  slave,  that  when 
the  slave  should  pay  a  certain  surn,  the  master  should  be 
obliged  to  give  him  his  liberty,  Ptaut.  AuL  v.  3.  Casing  ii,  5^ 
6.  &c.  Ruk»  iv«  2«  23.  Tack.  xiv.  42, 

Although  the  state  of  slaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  same^ 
yet  their  condition  in  families  was  very  different,  according  tf^ 
the  pleasure  of  their  masters  and  their  different  employments* 
Some  were  treated  with  indulgence ;  some  served  in  chains, 
as  janitors  and  door-keepers,  (ostarii:)  and  so  in  the  country, 
cattnati  cultoresy  Flor.  iii*  19.  VifuUfoss^rtSf  Lucan.  vii*  40a. 
others  were  confined  in  workhouses  below  ground,  (in  irgds^ 
tuks  sublerraneis*J  So  Pliny,  Vincti  pedes^  d^imnuia  manus^ 
insctiptique  zmiiuSy  arva  exercenit  xviii.  3. 

At  certain  times  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  freedom ; 
at  at  the  feast- of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  Horat.  Sat, 
ii.  7.  4*  when  they  were  served  at  table  by  thisir  mascers,  Au- 
son.  ae  Fer»  Rem.  ii.  1^.  and  on  the  Ides  of  August,  FtMus. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  '\m^ 
mcnse,  Juvenal,  iii.  i40.  Some  rich  individuals  are  said  to 
have  Ind  several  thousands,  Seneca  de  Tranq.  An.  viii.  Wars 
were  sometimes  excited  by  an  insurregtioR  of  the  slaves,  fiatf 
iii«  19,  &  2o. 

There  were  ako  public  slaves,  wh<|  were  used  fpc  ys^ious 
yoblic  services,  lit/,  i.  7,  and  eap^Kris^ly  to  attend  on  the  ma- 
gistrates. Their  condition  was  m^ich  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  private  slaves.  They  had  yearly  allowances  (annua) 
granted  them  by  the  public^  PUn.  Epist.  x.  30. 40. 

There  were  also  persons  attaehed  to  the  toil,  (AOfiCRtPTt- 
Tii,  vel  gleba  adscripti;)  C(H>cerning  the  state  oi  whom  writers 
are  not  agreed. 

Slaves  antiently  bore  the  prsenoipen  of  tiieir  master;  thus, 
ffarcipqres,  Lucipire^^  PukHpire^t  (quasi  Marcu  Ludi^  Pubbi 
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piuri^  &c.)  Quinctilian.  i.  4.  26.  Aftervards  they  got  various 
names,  either  from  their  country,  or  from  other  circum- 
stances; as  SyruSf  Davus,  Geta^  Parmmo^  &c.  in  comic 
writers ;  Tiro^  Laurea^  Dionysius,  &c.  in  Cicero.  But  slaves 
are  usually  distinguished  in  the  classics  by  their  different  em* 
plovfnents ;  as  Medici^  Chirurgi^  Padagogi^  Grammatici^  Scrib^^ 
Fabric  Coqui,  &c. 

Slaves  were  antiently  freed  by  three  ways,  CensUj  Vindic* 
tat  ei  Testanunto^  Cic.  Topic.  2*  seu  lo. 

i.P^rCENSUM,  when  a  slave,  with  his  master's  know- 
ledge, or  by  his  order,  got  his  name  inserted  in  the  Censor's 
roll,  Cic.  Casin,  34.  s.  99. 

2.  Per  V  INDICT  AM,  when  a  master  ^oing  with  his  slave 
in  his  hand  to  the  Prxtor  or  Consul,  and  m  the  provinces,  to 
the  Proconsul  or  Propraetor,  said,  **  I  desire  that  this  man  be 
*'  free  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans;"  Hunc  ho- 

MIKEM  LIBERUM  ESSE   VOLO   MORE  vei  JURE  QuiRITiUM  ; 

and  the  Praetor,  if  he  approved,  putting  a  rod  on  the  head  of 
the  slave,  Horat.  Sai>  ii«  7.  76-  pronounced, ."  I  say  that  this 
*'  man  is  free  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans."  Whereupon 
the  lictor  or  the  master  turning  him  round  in  a  circle,  (which 
was  called  VERTIGO,  Pers.  Sai,  v.  75.)  and  giving  him  a 
blow  on  the  cheek,  faldpa^  Isidor.  ix.  4.  whence,  tnulto  majo* 
ris  Ai^d^.mecum  veneunty  Liberty  is  sold,  &c.  Phadr,  ii.  5.22.) 
let  him  go,  {e  manu  emittebatj  signifying,  that  leave  was  grant- 
ed  him  to  go  where  he  pleased.  The  rod  with  which  the  slave 
was  struck,  was  called  V  INDICT  A,  as  some  think,  from 
Vindicius  or  Vindex^  a  slave  of  the  l^itelliit  who  informed  the 
senate  concerning  the  conspiracy  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  and 
others,  to  restore  the  Tarquins,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been 
first  freed  in  this  manner,  Liv*  ii.  5*  whence  also  perhaps 
yindicare  in  Hbertatem,  to  free.  Mulier,  mode  quam  vindicta 
redemit^  a  woman  lately  freed,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  615. 

'  3.  Per  TEST  AMENTUM,  when  a  master  gave  his  slaves 
their  liberty  by  his  will.  If  this  was  done  in  express  words, 
(verbis  directs  s,)  as  for  example,  Davus  servus  mecjs  liber 
ESTO :  such  freed  men  were  called  QRCINI  or  Charonxtay  be- 
cause they  had  no  patron  but  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  allu- 
sion to  which,  those  unworthy  persons  who  got  admission  into 
the  senate  after  the  death  of  Cxsar,  were  by  the  vulgar  called 
SENATORES  ORCINI,  ^ueU  Aug.  35.  But  if  the  Testator 
signified  bis  desire  by  Way  of  request,  (verbis  frecativis J  thvs^ 
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ROCO  HEREDEM  MEUM,  UTDaVUM  MANUMITTAT^  tbchcXT 

[hares Jiduaarius)  retained  the  riglits  of  patronage. 
Liberty   procured  in  any  of  those  methods  was  called 

JUSTA  LlBtRTAS. 

In  later  times  slaves  used  to  be  freed  by  various  other  me- 
thods; by  letter,  {per  epistoiamt)  among  friends,  {inter  amicos^) 
if  before  five  witnesses  a  master  ordered  his  slave  to  be  free; 
or  by  table,  (per  Tnensam,)  if  a  master  bid  a  slave  eat  at  bis 
table,  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  16.  for  it  was  thought  disgraceful  to 
eat  with  slaves  or  mean  persons,  and  benches  {subsellia)  were 
assigned  tliem,  not  couches.  Hence  imi  suisellii  vir^  a  person 
of  the  lowest  rank,  Plaut,  Stick,  iii.  4.  32.  There  were  many 
other  methods  of  freeing  slaves,  but  these  did  not  confer 
complete  freedom.  They  only  discharged  them  from  ser\*i« 
tude,  but  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  citizens : 
unless  afterwards  the  vindicta  was  superadded,  in  presence  of 
a  magistrate,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16.  &  32- 

Anciently  the  condition  of  all  freed  slaves  was  the  same; 
t&ey  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  their  liberty,  Ctc^ 
pro  Baitot  9.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  TuUius^ 
Dianvs.  iv.  22.  &  23.  They  were,  however,  distributed  among 
the  rour  city  tribes,  as  being  more  ignoble,  Liv,  Epii.  xx«  But 
afterwards,  when  many  worthless  and  proQigate  persons  being 
freed  by  their  masters,  thus  invaded  the  rights  of  citizens, 
various  laws  were  made  to  check  the  licence  of  manumitting 
slaves.  No  master  was  aHowed  to  free  by  his  will  above  a  certain 
number,  in  proportion  to  the  number^  he  had  ;  but  not  above 
100,  if  be  had  even  20,000,  which  number  some  individuals 
are  said  to  liave  possessed,  Athen.  Deipnasoph.  vi.  so.  Hence 
Seneca  speaks  of  vasia  spada  terrarum  per  uinctos  colenda:  ttfa- 
milia  bellicosis  natiombus  major  de  Benef.  viii.  10.  and  Pliny, 
of  legions  of  slaves,  so  that  a  master  needed  a  person  to  tell 
him  their  names>  {nomenclator ^)  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6.  So  Pctronius 
Arbiter,  37,  &  117.  Augustus  ordained  by  a  law,  called 
jEUu  Sentta,  that  no  slave  who  had  ever  for  the  sake  of  a 
crime  been  bound,  publicly  whipt,  tortured,  or  branded  in 
the  face,  although  freed  by  his  jnaster,  should  obtain  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  but  should  always  remain  in  the  state  of 
the  DediUtHy  who  were  indeed  free,  but  could  not  aspire  to  the 
advantages  of  Roman  citizens.  Suet,  Aug.  40*  The  reason  of 
this  law  m^Y  be  gathered  from  Dionys.  iv.  24. 

Afterwards  by  the  law  called  Junia  Norbanay  because  it  was 

Mssed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Norbanus,  A.  U.  771, 

\  •  those 
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(hose  freed  per  epistolam^  inter  amicos^  or  by  the  other  Jesf 
solemn  methods,  did  not  obtain  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
but  of  the  Latins  who  were  transplanted  into  colonies. 
Hence  they  were  called  LATINI  JUNIANI,  or  simply  LA- 
TINI,  Plin.  Ep.  X.  105. 

Slaves  when  made  free  used  to  shave  their  heads  in  the 
temple  of  Feronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  badge  of 
liberty,  Serv,  adJ'trg.  y£n,  viii.  564.  Liv.  xlv.  44.  Hence.  Ad 
fileum  servum  vocare,  for  ad  libertatem^  Liv.  ibid.  They  also 
were  presented  with  a  white  robe  and  a  ring  by  their  master. 
They  then  assumed  zpranomen^  and  prefixed  the  name  of  their 
patron  to  their  own.  Thus,  Marcus  Tullius  Tiro,  the  freed- 
man  of  Cicero.  In  allusion  to  which,  Persius  sayt»  Verierii 
hunc  Domnus ;  momento  turbinis  exit  MARCUS  Dama^  Sat« 
V.  77*  Hence  Tanquam  habeas  tria  nomina,  fottanquam  bber 
sisy  Juvenal,  v.  180.  So  foreigners,  when  admitted  into  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  assumed  the  name  of  that  person,  by 
whose  favour  they  obtained  it,  Gc.  Fam,  xiii.  35,  36. 

Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  treedmen.  If 
the  patron  was  reduced  to  poverty,  the  freedman  was  bounds 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to  his 
abilities.  And  if  a  patron  failed  to  support  hi^  freedman 
when  poor,  he  was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  patronage. 

If  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron 
succeeded  to  his  effects. 

Those  freedmen  who  proved  ungrateful  to  their  patrons 
were  condemned  to  the  mines  (a^  lautumias) ;  and  the  Empe* 
ror  Claudius  by  a  law,  reduced  them  to  their  former  slavery, 
{in  seryittitem  reuocoMt,)  Suet.  Claud.  25.  Libertum,  guiproba- 
tusjueritpatronodelatores  summisisse,  qui  de  statu  ejusfacerentei 
quastionem,  servum  patroni  essejussit.  L.  j.  Dig.  de  jure  Patron. 

RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS,  and  of  the  difr 
ferent  Inhabitants  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

TirHILE  Rome  was  but  small  and  thinly  inhabited,  who* 
^  ^    ever  fixed  their  abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory, 
obtained  the  rights  of  citizens. 

To  increase  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  insolvent  debtors,  and 
malefactors,  whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  Lv.  i.  8.  because  no  one  could  be  taken  from 

thence 
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thence  Co  punishment,  Id.  xxxv«  ji.  Tac.  An.  iii.  6o.  Even 
vanquished  enemies  were  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  became 
citizens.  In  this  manner  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted 
by  Romulus  to  the  Cctninenses,  Canurini^  AniemnaUs,  Crujiu- 
flKiW,  and  at  last  also  to  the  Sabines.  This  example  was  im* 
itated  by  his  successors,  who  transplanted  the  Albans  and 
other  vanquished  tribes  to  Rome,  Lv.  i.  29.  33.  Likewise 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  freedom  ot  the  city  wai 
^ven  to  a  great  many,  especially  after  the  taking  and  bump- 
ing of  the  city  by  the  Gauls ;  at  which  time,  that  it  might 
l>e  rebuilt  with  more  splendor,  new  citizens  were  assumed 
from  the  Veientes^  Capenatas^  and  Falisci^  Liv.  vi.  4. 

Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and 
who  were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  granted  to  several  foreign  towns,  which  were 
called  NIUNICIPIA,  and  the  inhabiums  MUNICIPES. 
because  they  might  enjoy  offices  at  Rome,  [munia,  v.  mumrm 
capere  potaant.)  When  any  of  these  fixed  their  abode  at 
Rome,  they  became  CiV£s  Ingenui,  Gc.  BruL  75.  deL^. 
ii.  2.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  same  person  might  emojr 
the  highest  honours  both  at  Rome,  and  in  his  own  free 
town.  Thus  Milo,  while  he  stood  candidate  for  the  Con^ 
sulship  at  Rome,  was  Dictator  in  his  own  native  city  Lanu«- 
vium,  Gc^  pro  Mil.  37.  The  free  town  in  which  one  was  bom 
was  called^tf/na  German A,»4z/z^r^  vel  loci.  Rome,  {oua  except- 
tus  esi^)palriacoMMVi^  is,  civitatis  vt\ juris.  Cic.de  Lcgg.  ii*  2* 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be 
more  valued,  the  freedom  of  the  city  [jus  dx/itatis)  was  more 
^parin^ly  conferred,  and  in  difFerenD  degrees,  according  to 
the  different  merits  of  the  allies  towards  the  republic.  To 
some  the  right  of  voting,  [jus  suffragii)  was^iven,  and  to  ' 
others  not.  The  people  of  Caere  were  the  first  Who  obtained 
the  freedom  of  the  city  without  the  right  of  voting ;  for 
having  received  the  sacred  things  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
Vestal  Virgins  and  priests,  when  they  fled  from  the  Gauls^ 
A.Gtll.  xvi.  13.    The  freedom  of  the  city  was  soon  after 

?'ven  in  this  manner  to  the  people  of  Capua,  Fundi,  Formic, 
umx,  and  Sinuessa,  Uv.  viii.   14.  to  the  inhabiums  of 
Acerra,  ibid,  17.  and  of  Anagnia,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pedum, 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with  the  right  of  votings 
Liv.v'nu  14.  and  Privernum,  {Privcrnatts)  c,  2i.    Butseve*- 
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ral  cities  of  the  Hemtci  preferred  their  own  laws,  Uv.  ix.  43* 
In  process  of  time,  this  right  was  granted  to  all  the  allies  of 
the  Latin  name ;  and  after  the  social  or  Italian  war,  it  was 
communicated  to  all  the  Italians  south  of  the  river  Rubicon 
on  the  upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  Jower  sea. 
Afterwards  the  same  right  was  granted  to  Cisalpine  Gaul» 
which  hence  began  to  be  called  Gallia  Togata.  Augustus 
was  very  sparing  in  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  but 
the  succeeding  Emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different 
times  gfanted  it  to  difierent  cities  and  nations.  At  last 
Caracalla  granted  the  freedom  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world. 

Those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  citizens  were  anci- 
ently called  HOSTES,  and  afterwards  PERRGRINI.  Cic. 
Of.  u  12.  After  Rome  had  extended  her  empire,  first  over 
Latium,  then  over  Italy,  and  lastly  over  great  part  of  the 
world»  the  rights  which  the  subjects  of  that  empire  enjoyed, 
came  to  be  divided  into  four  kinds;  which  may  be  called 
Jus  Quiritium^  Jus  Latii,  Jus  lialicumy  Jus  Provinciarum  vel 
rrovinciale. 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  were  different  at  different  times.  The  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  were  either  private  or  public  :  the  former 
were  properly  called  Jus  Qumtium^  and  the  latter  Jus  C* 
viiatis^  Piin.  Ep.  x.  4.  6.  22.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii«  19.  as  with  us 
there  is  a  distinction  between  denization  and  naturalization. 


I.  PRIFATE  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

'T^HE  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  Liter- 
•*•  taiisy  the  right  of  liberty ;  2  Jus  Gentilitatis  ct  Familiie^ 
the  right  of  family ';  3.  Jus  Connubii^  the  right  of  marriage ; 
4.  Jus  Patriumy  the  right  of  a  father ;  5.  Jus  Dominii  Legiti^ 
mi,  the  right  of  legal  property  ;  6.  Jus  Testamenti  et  Htrredi^ 
iatisy  the  right  of  making  a  will,  and  of  succeeding  to  an  in- 
heriiance ;  7.  Jus  Tutelar,  the  right  of  tutelage  or  wardship. 

1.  r/2(r  RIGHT  e/"  LIBERTY. 

This  comprehened  LIBERTY,  not  only  from  the  power 

of  masters,  {domnorum)^  but  also  from  the  dominion  of  \y* 

rants. 
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rants,  the  severity  of  magistrates,  thecrueltyof  creditors,  and 
the  insolence  of  more  powerful  citizens. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  made  by  Brutus, 
that.no  one  should  be  king  at  kome,and  that  whoever  should 
form  a  design  of  making  himself  king,  might  be  ilain  with  im* 
punity.  At  the  same  time  the  people  were  bound  by  an  oath, 
tbat  they  would  never  suffer  a  king  to  be  created. 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  the  tyrannical  treat- 
ment of  magistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them 
to  the  people,  and  that  the. person  who  appealed  snould  in  no 
manner  be  punished,  till  the  people  determined  the  matter; 
but  chiefly,  by  the  assistance  of  their  tribunes. 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Comtia  Centuri- 
Ota,  could  pass  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  Citizen.  No 
magistrate  was  allowed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capitaHy. 
The  single  expression,  "I  am  a  Roman  Citizen,"  checked 
their  severest  decrees,  Cic.  in  Verr,  v.  54.  &  57.  &c.  Hence,* 
QUIRITARE  dicitur^  qui  Quiritiumjidsm  damans' implorat. 
Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  32.  Liv.  xxix. 
8.  Ads  xxii.  25. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  insol- 
vent debtors  should  be  given  up  (addicerentur)  to  their  credi- 
tors to  be  bound  in  fetters  and  cords,  (compediius  et  nervis^] 
whence  they  were  called  NEX  I,  OBiERATI,  et  ADDICT!, 
And  although  they  did  not  entirely  lose  the  rights  of  freemen, 
yet  they  were  in  actual  slavery,  and  often  treated  Qiore  harsh- 
ly then  even  slaves  themselves,  Uv,  ii.  23. 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not 
find  a  cautioner  [vindex  vel  expromissor)  within  sixty  days,  his 
body  {corpus)  literally,  according  to  some,  but  more  probably 
according  to  others,  his  effects,  might  be  cut  into  pieces,  iscca- 
h',}  and  divided  among  his  creditors.  A,  GclL  xx.  1.  Thus 
sedio  is  put  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  booty  of  any  place,  or 
of  the  whole  effects  of  a  proscribed  or  condemned  person,  Cic* 
Phil,  ii.  26.  or  for  the  booty  or  goods  themselves,  Cas,  A^BdL 
Gall,  ii.  33.  Cic.  Inv.  i.  45.  and  sectorcs  for  the  purchasers,  As-- 
con  in  Cic.  Verr*  i.  23.  because  they  made  profit  by  selling  them 
in  parts  ;  (a  scco) :  HtnceSeciores  collerum  d  bonorum  i.  e.  qui 
prcscriptos  ocadebant  et  bona  eorum  emebant^  Cic.  Rose.  Am. 29. 

To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers,  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  429, 
whereby  it  was  provided,  thai  no  debtors  should  be  kept  in  irons 
or  in  bonds ;  that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not  his  person, 
sHould  be  given  up  to  his  creditors,  Liv,  viii,  28. 

But 
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But  the  people  not  satisfied  with  this^  as  it  did  not  free 
them  from  prison*  often  afterwards  demanded  an  entire  abo* 
lition  of  debts,  which  they  used  to  call  NEW  TABLES.  But 
this  "Was  never  granted  jthem*  At  one  time,  indeed,  by  a  law 
passed  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  silver  was  paid  with  brass,  as  it  is 
expressed,  Sallust  Cat.  33.  that  is,  the  fourth  part  of  the  debt 
only  was  paid,  Veil.  ii.  23.  and  as  for  a  sestertius f  and  ^sestertius 
for  a  denarius:  or  25  for  100,  and  2^0  for  looo.*  Julius  Cse- 
gar,  after  his  victory  in  the  civil  war,  enacted  something  of 
the  same  kind,  C^s.  Bell.  Gv.  iii.  i»    Suet.  Jul.  14. 

^.  The  RIGHT  of  FAMILY. 

Each  gitns  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner  as  ef« 
fects,  Liv.  iv.  2.  When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of  the  same 
family  (agvati)  failed,  thoseof  the  s^me gens  (gentiles)  succeeded, 
in  preference  to  relations  by  the  mother's  side  (cognati)  of  the 
same  family  {/amiHa).  No  one  could  pass  from  a  Patriciaa 
family  to  a  Plebeian,  or  from  a  Plebeian  to  a  Patrician,  ninless 
by  that  form  of  adoption,  which  could  only  be  made  at  the 
Comiiia  Curiata.  Thus  Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  was 
adopted  by  a  Plebeian,  that  he  mi^ht  be  created  a  tribune  of 
the  commons,  Cic.  Dom.  15.  Att,  1.  18,  &  19. 


3.    The   RIGHT  of  MARRIAGE. 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  barba- 
rian, or  a  foreigner,  unless  by  the  permission  of  the  people  ;  as 
Liv  xxxviii.  36.  CONNUBIUM  est  matrimanium  inter  cives ; 
inter  servos  autem,  aui  inter  civium  et peregrine  conditionis  komi' 
neniy  autservilis,  non  est  Connubium,  sed  CONTUBERNIUM, 
Boetk.  in  Cic.  Top.  4.  By  the  laws  of  the  Decemviri^  inter- 
marriages between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  probibi* 
ted.  But  this  restriction  was  soon  abolished,  Liv.  iv.  6.  Af- 
terwards, however,  when  a  Patrician  lady  married  a  Ple- 
beian, she  was  said P<z/n^uj^i/^^^, and  was  excluded  from  the 
sacred  rights  of  Patrician  ladies,  Liv.  x.  23.  When  any  wo- 
man married  out  of  her  clan,  it  was  called  Gentis  enuptio  f 
which  likewise  seems  anciently  to  have  been  forbidden,  Liv* 
xxxix.  19.  The  different  kinds  of  marriage,  &c»  will  be  treat<i> 
od  of  afterwards. 

j^.Tke 
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4.   Tht  RIGHT  of  a  FATHER. 

A  FATHER,  among  the  Romans,  bad  the  power  of  life  and 
deach  over  his  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them  whea 
iafants;  which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  fpr  many  ages, 
as  among  other  nations,  Cic.  de  Lteg,  iii.  8.  Ter  Heaut,  iv.  i. 
Sa€t.  Oaav.  65.  Cabg.  5.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  5.  Senec.  de  Ben.  iii. 
13,  &c.  and  a  new-born  infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless 
the  father,  or  in  his  absence  some  person  for  him,  lifted  it 
from  the  ground,  [terra Uv&sset^)  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom; 
Yitnce  tollere filium^  to  educate;  non  toller e^  to  expose:  But 
even  when  his  children  were  grown  up,  he  might  imprison, 
scourge,  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country,  and  also  put 
them  to  death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they  deserved 
it.  Sail,  Cat.  39'.  Uv.  li.  41.  viii.  7.  Dionys.  viii.  79.  Hence 
a  father  is  called  a  domestic  judge^  or  magistrate^  by  Seneca; 
and  a  censor  of  his  son^  by  Sueton.  Claud.  16.  Romulus 
however  at  first  permitted  this  right  only  in  certain  cases, 
Dionys.  W.  15.  ix.  t2. 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father's  con* 
sent ;  and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  P£CU« 
LIUM,  as  of  a  slave,  Uv.  ii.  41.  If  he  acquired  it  in  war, 
u  was  called  PECULIUM  CASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than 
that  of  a  slave.  A  slave  when  sold  once,  became  free  ;  but  a 
a  son  not,  unless  sold  three  times.  The  power  of  cbe  father 
was  suspended^  when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  public 
office,  but  not  extinguished,  liv.  ib.  For  it  continued  not 
only  during  the  life  ot  the  children,  but  likewise  extended  to 
grand-children,  and  great  grandchildren.  None  of  them  be« 
came  their  own  masters,  {sui  juris,)  till  the  death  of  t-heit  fa- 
ther and  grandfather.  A  daughter  by  marriage  passed  from 
the  power  of  her  father  under  that  of  her  husband. 


EMANCIPATION  and  ADOPTION. 

Wh£N  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority, 
(EMANCIPARE,)  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  the 
Prator,  or  some  magistrate,  [apud  quern  legis  actio  irat^)  and 
there  sell  him  tlu-ec  times,  per  i£S  £T  libram,  as  it  was  term- 
ed^ 
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cd»  to  some  friend^  who  was  called  Pater  Fiouciarius,  be* 
cause  he  was  bound  after  the  third  sale  to  sell  him  back  {reman» 
clpare}  to  the  hatural  father.  TKert  were  besides  present^  a 
LiBRiP£NS,  who  held  a  brazen  balance ;  five  witnesses*  Ro« 
man  citizens,  past  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  an  anteslatus^  who 
is  supposed  to  be  so  named,  because  he  suoimoned  the  wit- 
nesses by  touching  the  tip  of  their  ears,  Hor.Sai^  i.  g,  76. 
In  the  presence  of  these,  the  natural  father  g^ve  over  (manci^ 
pabat^  u  e.  manu  tradebat)  his  son  to  the  purchaser,  adding 
these  words,  Mancupo  tibi  hunc  filium,  qui  meus  £st* 
Then  the  purchaser  holding  a  brazen  coin,  sestertius,)  said« 
Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  Jure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio, 

ISQUE  MIHI  EMPTUS  EST  HOC  if^RE,  jfiNEAQUE  LIBRA  :   and 

having  struck  the  balance  with  the  coin,  gave  it  to  the  natu. 
ral  father  by  way  of  price.  Then  he  manumitted  the  son  in 
the  usual  form.  But  as  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law* 
a  son,  after  being  manumitted  once  and  again,  fell  back  into 
the  power  of  his  father ;  the  imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be 
repeated,  either  on  the  same  day,  and  before  the  same  witnes* 
ses,  or  on  different  days,  and  before  diiferent  witnesses ;  and 
then  the  purchaser,  instead  of  manumitting  him,  which  would 
have  conferred  2l  jus patronatus  on  himself,  sold  him  back 
to. the  natural  father,  who  immediately  manumitted  him  by 
the  same  formalities  as  a  slave,  {Libra  et  ccieliberaium  emittebat^ 
Liv.  vi.  14.)  Thus  the  son  became  his  own  master,  [suijuns 
/actus  esty)  Liv.  vii.  16. 

The  custom  of  selling  per  as  vd  assem  et  libram^  took  its 
rise  from  this,  that  the  ancient  Romans  when  they  had  no 
coined  money,  liv*  iv.  6o.  and  afterwards  when  they  used  asses 
of  a  pound  weighty  weighed  their  money,  and  did  not  count  it* 

In  emancipating  a  daughter,  or  grand-children,  the  same 
formalities  were  used,  but  only  once,  [unica  inancipatio  stifficie^ 
bat:)  they  were  not  thrice  repeated  as  in  emancipating  a  son, 
But.tbese  formalities,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  process 
of  time  caraeto  be  thought  troublesome.  Athanasius,  there- 
fpre,  and  Justinian,  invented  new  modes  of  emancipation, 
Athanasius  appointed,  that  it  should  be  suflicient  if  a  father 
showed  to  a  judge  the  rescript  of  the  Empcior'^or  emancipat- 
ing his  son ;  and  Justinian,  that  a  father  should  go  to  any  ma- 
gistrate competent,  and  before  him,  with  the  consent  of  his 
son,  signify,  that  he  freed  his  son  from  his.power  by  saying, 
Hunc bui  Juris  esse  patxor,  meaque  manu  mitto. 

When 
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When  a  man  had  no  children  of  his  own^  lest  his  sacred 
rkes  and  name  should  be  lost,  he  might  assume  others  (cx^ 
irmuosj  as  his  children  by  adoption. 

If  the  person  adopted  was  his  own  master,  fsuijuris\J  it 
was  called  ARROGATIO,  because  it  was  made  at  the  Com-^ 
tia  Curiaia^  by  proposing  a  bill  to  the  people,  (per  populiro* 
fohcnem^J  Gell.  v.  19. 

If  he  was  the  son  of  another,  it  Was  properly  called 
ADOPTIO,  and  was  performed  before  the  Prxtor  or  Pre^ 
sident  of  a  province,  or  any  other  magistrate,  fapud  qucm 
l^  acHo  erat.J  The  same  formalities  were  used  as  in  eman- 

rion.  It  mi^ht  be  done  in  any  place,  Suet.  Aug.  64.  The 
^  ted  passed  into  the  family,  the  name,  and  sacred  rites  of 
the  adopter,  and  also  succeeded  to  his  fortune.  Cicero.makes 
no  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  adoption,  but  calls 
toch  by  the  general  name  of  Adoptio. 


5.  Ue  RIGHT  of  PROPERTY..  . 

Thimcs,  with  respecjt  to  property  among  the  RomatWi 
were  variously  divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  DI« 
VINE  RIGHT,  others  of  HUMAN  RIGHT:  the  former 
were  called  sacred^  (res  SACRjE;^  as,  altars^  temples,  or  any 
thing  publicly  consecrated  to  the  gods  bv  the  authority  of 
the  pontiffs;  or  religious,  (RELIGIOSi^;)  as,  Sepulchres^ 
&c.  or  inviolabk^  (SANCT^,  i.  e.  aliqua  sanctione  munita  ;J 
as,  the  walls  and  gates  of  a  city,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  3. 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
the  property  of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples 
were  rendered  sabred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  thai  is, 
by  being  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  (consecrata  tnaugurald" 
pu.J  Whatever  was  legally  consecrated,  was  ever  alter  un- 
applicable  to  profane  uses,  Plin.  Ep,  ix.  30.  x.  ^8,  59.  jii^ 
Temples  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods,  and  could  not 
be  the  property  of  a  private  person.  Things  ceased  to  be 
sacred  by  being  unhallowed,  (exauguralione^LW.  i.  55.) 

Anyplace  became  religious  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it, 
1.6,  ^4.  D.  <&  divis,  rei. 

Sepulchres  were  held  religious  because  they  were  dedicated 
to  the  infernal  gods,  CDiis  manibus  vel  inferis.jNo  sepulchre 
could  be  built  or  repaired  without  the  permission  of  the  pon- 
tiffs; nor  could  the  property  of  sepulchres  be  transferred, 

£  but 
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but  dnty  the  right  of  burjrbg  in  them,  {jus  mortuum  inferen* 
di.J  The  watlfr  of  citieg  were  alao  dedicated  by  certain  solemn 
ceremonies*  and  therefore  they  were  held  inviolable,  f  Sanctis} 
and  could  not  be  raised  or  repaired  without  the  authority  of 
the  pontiffs. 

Things  of  human  right  were  called  Ptdfane^  (rts  PRO- 
FANiE;)  and  were  either  PUBLIC  and  COMMON;  av 
M^  nrV,  running  wattr^  the  sta^  and  its  shores^  &c.  Vire.  j£n. 
vii.  aep.  Gc.  RoU,  Am.  t6.  or  PRIVATE,  which  might  be 
the  prOjierty  of  individuals. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  things  common  and  pub- 
lic, but  most  writers  do  not.  The  things,  of  which  a  wnole 
society  or  corporation  had  the  property,  and  each  individual 
the  use,  were  called  RES  UNIVERSITATIS,  or  more  pro- 
perly RES  PUBLICO,  {([m%\  pdpulic^,  zfopuh,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people ;)  as,  tkeaires^  baihsy  hignwaysy  8cc.  And 
those  things  were  called  RES  COMMUNES,  which  either 
could  be  the  property  of  no  one,  as  the  «r,  lights  &c.  Ovid. 
Met.  i.  135.*  vi.  349.  or  which  were  the  joint  property  of 
more  than  one;  as,  a  common  wall^  a  commonfield^  &c.  Com- 
mune, a  subst.  is  put  for  the  commonwealth,  Cic,  Verr.  ii.  46. 
63.  &  69.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  15.  13.  Hence  in  communt 
comultrc^  prodtsse^  conjerre^  mttuere^  &c.  for  the  public 
good. 

Things  which  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called 
RES  NULLIUS ;  as,  parts  of  the  world  not  yet  discovered^ 
animals  not  clainted^  &c.  To  this  class  was  referred  kare^ 
ditas  jacenst  or  an  estate  in  the  interval  of  time  betwixt 
the  demise  of  the  last  occupier  and  the  entry  of  the  suc- 
cessor. 

Things  were  either  MOVEABLE  or  IMMOVEABLE. 
The  moveable  things  of  a  farm  were  called  RuT a  C^esa,  sc. 
et;  i.e.  Erutaetatsa;  as,  sand,  coalSf  stones^  &c.  which 
were  commonly  excepted,  freceptaj  or  retained  by  the  sel- 
ler, Cic.  Top.  26.  OrcU,  ii.  55. 

Things  were  also  divided  intoCORPOREiAL,  1.  e.  which 
might  be  touched,  and  INCORPOREAL ;  as,  rights^  ser* 
vitudes^  &c.  The  former  Cicero  calls,  Res^  qua  sunt;^ 
the  latter,  Res^  qua  intelliguntur^  Topic.  5.  But  others, 
perhaps  more  properly,  call  the  former,  RES,  things^ 
and  the  latter,  JURA,  rights;  Quinctilian.  v.  10.  iijS. 

The  division  of  things  Horace  briefly  expresses  thus ; 
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f^t  k4i€  sepitniis  fu&nJam^ 

PuUixa  prnMii  M€crncr<^  sacm  prajams*   . 

de  Art.  Poet.  396, 
So  Corn.  N9pos,tft  vita  TkcmUt.  6. 

Private  things  fres  PRIVATE)  among  the  Romans,  were 
ekber  RES  MANCIPL  or  NEC  MANCIPI. 

RES  MANCIPI  were  those  things  which  might  be  sold 
and  alienated,  or  the  property  of  them  trantferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  by  a  certain  rite  used  among  Roman  €iti« 
aena  only ;  so  that  the  purchaser  might  take  them  as  it  were 
with'hia  hand  (manu  taptrtt);  whence  he  was  called  MAN« 
G£PS,and  the  things  rts  MANCIPI,  vel  Mancufu^  contracted 
for  Mandpa*  And  it  behoved  the  seller  to  be  answerable 
for  them  to  the  purchaser,  to  secure  the  possession  fpaiculum 
jmAcu^  vel  auciariiatiM^  vel  evictiontm  prmstave^  &c.)  CU.pr^ 
Murcna^  2,  ' 

NEC  MANCIPI  reit  were  those  things  which  could  not 
bethus  transferred ;  whence  also,  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay  00 
the  purchaser,  Piaui.  Pers.  iv.  3.  ^5.  &c.  Thus,  mandpium 
and  usus  are  distinguished :  Vitaque  maacipio  nuHi  datur^  in 
property  or  perpetuity,  ommbus  usu^  Lucrqt,  iii^  985.  So 
mandpium  ^ndjrucius ^.Clc.  Epist.  Fam.,vii.  09,  30. 

The  res  MANCIPI,  were, — 1.  Farms,  either  in  town  or 
country  within  luly ;  (Pradia  urhana  ct  rustica  in  soloIioHc^iJ 
or  in  tne  provinces,  if  any  city  or  place  had  obtained  the  jus 
liaKeum*  Other  farms  in  the  provinces  were  cMed  posses'* 
simus^  not  pradia:  and  because  proprietors  gave  in  an  ac^i 
count  of  their  families  and  fortunes  10  the  censors,  they  were 
called  Prmba  cmsm  censindd^  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  32.--^8« 
Slaves.— 3.  Quadrupeds,  trained  to  work  with  back  or  neck, 
f dorse  vtiurvice-domiti;)  as,  horses^  oxen^  asses ^  mules;  hut 
not  wild  beasts,  although  tamed ;  as,  eUpkanis^  camels,^^ 
4.  Pearls  fmargariiajt  PHri.  ix,  Q5.  s.  60.— •',5.  The  riffbts  of 
country  firms,  called  servitudes^  {S£RVITUT£S»)  ulpian. 

The  servitudes  of  farms  in  the  country,  were,— -1.  The 
rig^  of  going  on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another,  (ITER) ; 
•—9.  Of  driving  a  beast,  or  waggon  not  loaded,  (ACTUS;) 
—3.  Of  driving  loaded  waggons,  (VIA) ; — 4.  Of  cacrying 
water,    (AaUEDUCTUS);    either    by  canals    or    leaden 

5ipes,  (per  canaks^  v.  fistulas  plumbeas,)  Vitruv.  viii,  7.— 
*he  breadth  of  a  xda^  when  straight,  was  eight  feet ;  at  a 
turn,  (im  ar^ractum  v.  infiexu,)  sixteen  feet;  the  breadth  of 
an  aOus^  four  feet;  but  the  breadth  of  an  iter  is  uncenain. 

£ft  Iro 
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To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water, 
(aqua  haustus);  the  driving  of  cattle  to  water,  (ftcoris  ad 
aquam  affuUusJ  ;  the  right  of  feeding;  of  making  iime,  fcal* 
as  coqutnJaJ  and  *of  digging  sand. 

Those  farms,  which  were  not  liable  to  any  servitude,  were 
called  PR^DIA  LIB£RA,  optimojure  v.  coruUtione  optima: 
those  which  were,  (qua  sennebant^  seruitiUem  dtbebant^  vel 
iervitud  erant  obnoxta,)  PR^DIA  SERVA,  Cic.  in  Rtdl. 
iii.  £. 

Buildings  in  the  city  were  called  PRiEDIA  URBANA,  ' 
and  were  reckoned  res  mancipi,  only  by  accession  [jurefun^ 
di:)  for  all  buildings  and  lands  were  called  FUNDI;  but 
usually  buildings  in  the  city  were  called  jEdes^  in  the  coun-> 
try  Fi/Z^r.  A  place  in  the  city  without  buildings,  was  called 
AREA,  in  the  country  AGER.  A  field  with  buildings  was 
properly  called  FUNDUS. 

The  servitudes  of  ihb  Pradia  urbana^  were, — i .  Sertntus 
ONERIS  FERELNDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  support  the 
house  of  another  by  his  pillar  or  wall ; — 2.  Scrvitus  TIGNI 
IMMITTENDI,  when  ene  was  bound  to  allow  a  neighbour 
tQ  drive  a  beam,  a  stone,  or  iron  into  his  wall ;  for  lignum 
among  lawyers  signified  all  kind  of  materials  for  build* 
ing. 

Anciently  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should 
be  an  interstice  left  between  houses  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a 
half,  which  was  called  AMBITUS,  [Festus,)  or  ANGIPOR- 
TUS  vcl  -t/i7s,  and  this  was  usually  a  thoroughfare,  but  some* 
limes  not,  Ter,  Addph^  iv.  2.  39,  For  when  Rome  came  to 
be  crowded  with  houses,  these  interstices  were  only  left  be-> 
tween  some  houses.  Nero,  after  the  dreadful  fire  which  hap- 
pened in  his  time,  restored  the  ancient  mode  of  building 
houses  distinct  from  one  another.  Tacit,  Ann,  xv.  43. 

Houses,  which  were  not  joined  by  common  wails  with  the 
neighbouring  houses,  were  called  INSULiE,  Festus.  Some- 
times domus  znAinsuUe  are  distinguished.  Suet.  Ner.  16.  & 
38.  where  domus  is  supposed  to  signify  the  houses  of  the  great, 
and  insula  those  of  the  poorer  citizens.  But  ancient  I  v  this 
was  not  the  case,  rather  the  contrary ;  as.  Insula  Qodii^  Lu- 
cuUi^  &c.  Cic.  Under  the  emperors,  any  lodgings  {hospitia)ot 
houses  to  be  let,  (yEdes  mercede  locanda^  vel  domus  conduce 
titia,)  were  called  insula^  and  the  inhabitants  of  them.  In* 
qmUni^  or  Insularii;  y^hich  last  name  is  also  applied  to  those 
who  are  appointed  to  guard  the  genii  of  each  ^insula.    The 

proprietors 
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proprietors  of  the^ju^rwere  called  DOMINI  insularum. 
Suet,  Jul.  41.  Txh.  48.  vcl  PRyEDiORUM,  Plin.  Ep.  X.  44,45. 
and  their  agents  procuratores  insularum.  For  want  at  room 
in  the  city,  they  were  commonly  raised  to  a  great  height  by 
stories,  [contienaticmbus  v.  tabulalis),  which  were  occupied  by 
different  families,  and  at  a  great  rent,  Juvenal,  iii.  166.  The 
upmost  stories  or  garrets  were  calkd  canacula.  He  who 
rented  (rnercede  conaucebat)  an  insula^  or  any  part  of  it,  was 
called  inquilinus.  Hence  Catiline  contemptuously  calls  Ci- 
cero, Inquilinus  cix/is  urtis  Roma,  Sallust.  Cat.  31. 

There  was  also,— 3.  Seruilus  STILLICIDII  ET  FLUi. 
MINIS,  whereby  one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water,  which 
fell  from  his  house,  into  the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour; 
or  to  receive  the  water  which  fell  from  his  neighbour's  house 
into  his  area. — ^4.  ServUus  CLOACi£,  the  right  of  conveying 
a  private  common  shore  through  the  property  of  a  neighbour, 
into  t\ie  Cloaca  maxima  built  by  Tarquin. — j.  Servitus  NON 
ALTIUS  TOLLENDI,  whereby  one  was  bound  not  to 
laise  his  house  above  ar  certain  height ;  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  prospect  and  lights  of  hi«  neighbour.  The  height  of 
houses  was  limited  by  law,  under  Augustus  to  70  feet,  Strab. 
v.  p.  162.  Suet.  Aug,  89.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43. — ^There  was 
also  a  servitude,  that  one  should  not  make  new  windows  in  hit 
wall;  LuMtNA  UTi  NUNCSUNT.iTA  sifir^C'cJc Orot.  i-39. 

These  servitudes  of  city  properties,  some  annex  lo  res 
mancipi^  and  some  to  res  nee  mancipi, 

MODES  of  acquiring  PROPERTY. 

The  transferring  of  the  property  of  the  res  mancipi^ 
(ABALIENATIO,  vel/r^i»jii6*<?  dominii^  v.  proprietatis^)w^$ 
made  by  a  certain  act,  called  MANCIPATIO,  or  MANGI- 
PIUM,  (Gc,  Off.  iii.  16.  de  Oral,  i.  39.)  in  which  the  same 
formalities  were  observed  as  in  emancipating  a  son,  only  ^hat 
it  was  done  but  onpe.  This  Cicero  calls  traditio  alteri 
nexu^  Topic,  j.  J.  s8.  thus.  Dare  mancifio^  i.  e.  ex  forma  vel 
lege  mancipii,  to  convey  the  property  of  a  thing  in  that  man- 
ner; accipere^  to  receive  it,  Plaut.uurc.  iv.  2.8.  Trin,  ii.  4* 
19.  Jurat ^-^se  fore  mancipii  tempus  m  omne  tui^  devoted  to 
you,  Oxrid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  39.  Sui  mancipii  esse^  to  be  one's  own 
master,  to  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  no  one,  Cic,  ad 
HrjiU%  16.     So  mancipareagrum  alicui^  to  sell  an  estate  to  any 

one, 
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one,  PUn.  Ef*  vii.  18.  tmancifAU  fimdos»  to  divest  one's 
telf  of  the  property,  and  conyey  it  to  another.  Id,  x*  3. 

Cicero  commonly  uses  mandpium  aod  nexum  or  -ui,  ai  of 
the  same  import;  pYo  Murtn.  s.  frc  FUcc.  je.  Crnn.  i6f 
but  sometimes  he  distinguishes  them  4  as,  dt  H^rusp.  7.  where 
mandpium  implies  complete  property,  aod  nexus  only  the 
right  of  obligation,  as  when  on«  receives  any  thing  by  way 
of  a  pledge.  Thus  a  creditor  had  bis  insolvent  debtor  jur€ 
metU  but  not  jure  mandpiU  as  he  possessed  bis  slave. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring  legal  proper^ 
ty;as,  1.  JURECESSIO,orCESSIO  Ui  JVRI^^ac.Top.s, 
when  a  person  gave  up  his  efilscts  to  any  one  before  the  prae- 
tor or  president  of  a  province,  who  adjudged  them  to  the  per. 
aon  who  claimed  them,  {vindicand  aadiixbat) ;  which  chiefly 
took  place  in  the  case  of  debtors,  who,  when  they  were  insoU 
vent,  gave  up  their  goods  {tofia  cedebani)  to  their  creditors. 

a.  USUCAPTIO  vcl  USUCAPIO,  Gc,  Cardn,  26,  L^, 
t.  a^.  and  also  usus  aucUriias^  when  one  obuined  the  property 
pi  a  thing,  by  poasessing  it  for  a  certain  time  mthout  inter- 
ruption, accordmg.to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables;  foj  two 
years,  if  it  was  a  farm  or  immoveable,  and  for  one  year  if  the 
ibin£  was  moveable;  Ut  usus  AUCTORiTAa,  ut.jus  domim^ 
fuodusuparaturj  fundi  biENNium,  CiET£RAKUM  rerum 
ANNUS  usus  ESSET,  Phn.Ep^w.  1.  But  this  took  place  only 
among  citizens.  For  AovfiRSUs'  hostem,  i.  c.peregrinum^  >£. 

TERNA  AUCTORITAS  ERAT;  SCd/l^Z^'lU  ro,  ClC. Off.  i.  12.1.  e. 

res  semper  vindicari  poterat  a  peregrino^  et  nunquam  usu  capi. 
Hence  Cicero  says,  Nihil  mortales  a  dUs  usucapere possunL  If 
there  was  any  interruption  in  the  possession,  it  was  called 
USURP ATIO,  which,  in  country  farms  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  breaking  off  the  shoot  of  a  tree,  {surculo  defringtndo^ 
Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  a8.  But  afterwards  a  longer  time  was  njs* 
cessary  tq  constitute  prescription,  especially  in  the  provinces, 
namely  ten  years  among  thote  who  were  present,  and  twenty 
ye^s  among  those  who  were  absent.  Sometimes  a  length  of 
time  was  requiVed  beyond  remembrance.  This  new  method 
of  acquiring  property  by  possession,  was  called  LONCA 
POSSESSIONE  CAPIO,  or  LONG*  POSSESSIONIS 
PRAROGATIVA,  vel  PRiESCRIPTIO. 

3.  EMPTIO  SUB  CORONA,  u  e.  purchasing  captiiFCS  in 
Var,'who  were  sold  with  chapleti  00  their  heads.     See  p.  gjj. 

4.  AUCTIO,  whei:eby  things  wei^e  exposed  to  public  sale^ 
(44f/fr,  V.  vodprMcoms^  subjidtP^ftiur^  when  a  tpear  being^aet 
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up«  and  a  public  crier  calling  out  the  price,  {ptacone prcHnm 
firoddmantt^y  the  magistrate  who  was  present  adjudged  them 
{aMeebat)  to  the  highest  bidder,  Cic.PhiL  \\.  ft6.  Theper. 
son  who  bade,  held  up  his  finger,  [digitum  igilebat^)  Cic.  Yerr. 
i.  54.  digitc  licitus  est^  iii.  11. 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things 
which  were  taken  in  war  were  sold  in  that  manner.  Hence 
hasta  is  put  for  a  public  sale,  and  sub  hast&vmre^  to  be  pub- 
ficly  sold. 

The  day,  sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  auction, 
used  to  be  advertised,  either  by  a  common  crief,  {apracane 
pr^dicari^  v.  condamari^)  Plant.  Men.  v.  9.  94.  or  in  writ- 
ing, tabulA proscribi,)  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  G.Froscribebaiur^ 
K.  domus  sen  qtds  emere^  seu  conducere  velkt^  Plin.  £p.  vii.  2^. 
.£des  venales  inscribit  Uteris^  Plant.  Trin.  i.  ft.  131.  Hence  f^- 
htda  is  put  for  the  auction  itself,  ib, — Tabuiam  pxoscribere^  for 
avcdonem  constituere;  proscribere  domum  "^.funaum^  to  adver- 
tise for  sale,  Cic.  And  those  whose  goods  were  thus  adver- 
tised, were  md  pendere^  Suet.  Claud.  9.  and  also  the  goods, 
bona  suspensa  ;  oecause  the  advertisement  [hbellus  v.  tabtlla) 
was  affixed  to  a4>illar  {piia  v.  columna),  in  some  public  place, 
Senec*  de  Benef.  iv.  12.  So  tabulas  auilionarias  praferrev. 
tabuiam^  to  jpublish,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  8.  Phil.  ii.  to.  adtabtdam 
adessc^  to  be  present  at  the  sale,  pro  Qidnct.  6.  Thus  also  sub 
titulum  nostros  misit  avara  lares ^  i.  e.  domum^  forced  me  to 
expose  my  house  to  sale,  Ovid.  Remed.  Amor  302. 

It  behoved  the  auction  to  be  mad^  in  public,  Cic.  ib.  &  con- 
ira  RuU.  i.  3.  and  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where  auc* 
tions  were  made,  (ATRIA  AUCTIONARIA),  to  which 
Juvenal  is  thouglit  to  allude.  Sat.  vii.  7.  A  money -broker 
'  {argentarius)  was  also  present,  who  marked  down  what  was 
bioden,^  ana  to  whom  the  purchaser  either  paid  down^  the 
price,  or  gave  security  for  it,  Cic^pro  Casin.  6.  QuinctiL  xi.  ^. 
The  sale  was  sometimes  deferred,  [auctio  proftrebatur^)  Cic. 
ad  Atticum,  xiii*  12. 

The  seller  was  called  AUCTOR,  and  was  said  vendereauc^ 
tioncm,  Cic.  pro  Quint,  j.  in  the  same  manner  as  a  general, 
when  he  sold  the  whole  plunder  of  a  city,  was  said  vendere 
sediojum^  Cses.  de  Bell.  ball.  ii.  33.  Theright  of  property 
conveyed  to  the  purchaser  was  called  AUCTORITAS ;  and 
if  that  right  was  not  complete,  he  was  said  a  malo  audort  emtre^ 
to  buy  from  a  person  who  had  not  a  ri^t  to  sell,  Cic,  in  Ftrr^ 
v«28.    Plaut,  Cure.  iy.  2i  i2n 

5.  AD. 
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5.  AD  JUDICATIO,  which  properly  took  place  only  ia 
three  cases ;  infamilia  herciscunda^  vel  ercto  ciumOy  i.  c.  hare- 
Atate  dixndenda^  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs, 
Cic*  Orat.  i.  58.  Cacin.  3.  in  communi  dividendo^  in  dividing 
a  joint  stock  among  partners,  Cic.  Ep.  vii.  12.  injinibus  re- 
^undis,  in  settling  boundaries  among  neighbours,  Cic.  Legg. 
1.  21.  when  the  judge  determined  any  thing  to  any  of  the 
heirs,  partners,  or  neighbours,  of  which  they  got  immediate 
property  ;  but  arbiters  were  commonly  appointed  in  settling 
bounds,  Cic.  Top.  10.  Sometimes,  however,  things  were  said 
to  be  adjudged  (adjudicati)  to  a  person,  which  he  obtaine4 
by  the  sentence  of  a  judge  from  any  cause  whatever. 

6.  DONATIO.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some 
cause,  were  called  MUN£RAs  as  from  a  client  or  freedmaQ 
to  his  patron,  on  occasion  of  a  birth  or  marriage.  Ter^  Phorm. 
i«  1 .  13.  Those  things  which  were  given  without  any  obligation, 
were  called  DONA;  but  these  words  are  often  confounded. 

At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans; 
but  afterwards,  upon  the  increase- of  luxury,  they  became 
very  frequent  and  costly.  Clients  and  freedmen  sent  pre- 
sents to  their  patrons,  PUn.  £p»  v.  1^.  slaves  to  their  masters, 
citizens  to  the  emperors  and  magistrates,  friends  and  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  and  that  on  various  occasions;  pa^'tlcur 
larly  on  the  Kalends  of  January,  called  STREN^ ;  at  the 
feasts  of  Saturn,  and  at  public  entertainments,  APOPHOr 
RETA ;  to  guests,  XENIA;  on  birth-days,  at  marriages,  &c. 
Plin.  6?  Martial. pajjim. 

Those  things  which  were  acquiried  by  any  of  the  abover 
mentioned  methods,  or  by  inheritance,  by  adoption,  [arro^ 
gatronCy)  or  by  law,  as  a  legacy f  &c.  >yere  said  to  be  IN  DO- 
MINIO  QUIRITARIO,  i.  c.justo  etHgi'timo:  Other  things 
were  said  to  be  IN  BONIS,  and  the  proprietors  of  theiti  were 
called  BONITARII,  whose  right  was  not  so  good  as  that  ^f 
the  DOMINI  QUIRITARII,  qui  qpiiino  jure  po^dere  di^ 
cebantur^  who  were  secure  against  law  si^its.  But  Justinian 
abolished  these  distinctions. 

When  a  peisonJiad  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  but 
not  the  power  or  property  of  alienating,  it  was.  called  USUS- 
FRUCTUS,  either  in  one  wordj  thus,  Vsumfructum  om^ 
nium  hpnorum  SHOT  urn  CJtytnnia  legate  ut  Jrutrtlur  una  cum 
filio,  Cic.  Caesin*  4.  or  in  two;  as  Usus  cram  ejus  ctfruc{us 
fundi  Ustamtnto  viri/uerat  Castnnia^  lb.  7.  and  th«  person 

f'RUCTOARIUS,  or  USUERUCTUARIUS. 

e.Tht 
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6-     Tht  RIGHT  of  TESTAMENT  and  INHERIT- 
ANCE. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  {sui  juris)  could  make  a  ivill, 
or  be  witnesses  to  a  tesument,  or  inherit  amy  thing  by  testa- 
ment, Cic,  pro  Arch*  5.  Dom*  32. 

Anciently  testaments  used  to  be  roade  at  the  Comitia 
CuruUo^  which  were  in  that  case  properly  called  Calata^ 
Gell.  XV.  27. 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to  engage,  was  said  to 
be  made  IN  PROCINCTU,  when  in  the  camp,  while  he  was 
girding  himself,  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence  of  his 
fellow-soldiers  without  writing,  he  named  his  heir,  [nuncu* 
paviij)  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  de  Orat.  i.  ^3.  So  inprocinctu 
ULrnanaJacta^  written  by  Ovid  at  Tomi^  where  he  was  in 
continual  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Getaer^  Pont.  i.  8.  lo. 

But  the  usual  method  of  making  a  will,  after  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  rabies  were  enacted,  was  PER  R%  £T  LIBRAM» 
wferfamUa  emptionem,  as  it  was  called ;  wherein  before  five 
witnesses,  a  libripens  and  an  anUstatus^  the  testator,  by  an 
imaginary  sale,  disposed  oE his  family  and  fortunes  to  one  who 
was  called  FAMILI^  EMPTOR,  who  was  not  the  heir,  as 
some  have  thought.  Suet.  Ner.  4.  but  only  admitted  for  the 
sake  of  form,  {dicis  cousin)  that  the  testator  might  seem  to' 
faave  alienated  bis  effects  in  his  lifetime.  This  act  was  called 
FAMILIiE  MANCIPATIO;  which  being  finished  in  due 
form,  the  testator,  holding  the  testament  in  his  hand,  said, 

HiEC,  UTI  IN  HIS  TAByUS  CERISVE  SCRIPTA  SUNT,  ITA  DO, 
ITALEGO,ITATE$TOR,ITAQUEVOS,QuiRlTES,  TESTIMONIUM 

PRiEBiTOTE.  Upon  whi.ch,  as  was  usual  in  like  cases,  he  gently 
touched  the  tip  of  the  ears  of  the  witnesses ;  {auricula  tacta  an» 
testaiatur^  quod  in  ima  aure  memoriae  locus  erat.  Plin.  xi.  4,5.) 
this  act  was  called  NUNCUPATIO  TESTAMENT!,  PUn. 
Ep.  viii.  18.  Hence  nuncupare handemy  for  nominare^  scribere^ 
wfacere^  Suet.  &  Plin,  passim.  But  sometimes  this  word 
signifies  to  name  one's  heir  viva  voce,  without  writing ;  as 
i&race  just  before  bis  death  is  said  to  have  named  Augustus. 
Forthe  above-mentioned  formalities  were  not  always  observed, 
especially  in  later  times.  It  was  reckoned  sufficient  if  one  sub- 
scribed his  will,  or  even  named  his  heir  viva  voce^  before  seven 

witnesses* 
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Witnesses.  Something  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  prevailed 
anciently,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  whence  an  edict  about  that  matter 
is  called  by  Cicero,  VfcTUS  et  Translaticium,  as  being 
usual,  lb,  44. 

Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own 
bind,  in  which  case  it  was  called  holograpkum.  Sometimes  it 
was  written  by  a  friend  or  by  others,  P&n»  Epist.  vi.  d6. 
Thus  the  testamentofAiicdstus  was  partly  wrftten  by  himself » 
and  partly  by  two  of  his  treedmen.  Suet*  Aug.  102.  Lawyers 
were  usually  employed  in  writing  or  drawing  up  wills,  Cic.  de 
Orai.  ii.  6.  Suet.  Ner.  32.  But  it  was  ordained  under  Claudi* 
us,  or  Nero,  that  the  writer  of  another's  testament  ^called  by 
lawyers  testamentarius)^  shoukl  not  mark  down  any  legacy  for 
himself.  Suet,  Ner.  tj.  When  a  testament  was  written  by 
another^  the  testator  wrote  below,  that  he  had  dictated  and 
read  it  over,  (s£  id  dicta6S£  %t  recognovissc.)  Testa-, 
sn^nts  were  usually  written  on  tables  covered  over  with  wax, 
because  in  them  a  person  could  most  easily  erase  what  he  wish* 
cd  to  alter, QuiHctilian.  x.  3. 3 1 .  Hence  CERiC  is  put  for  tabulgt 
eeratse  or  tabula  testamentiy  Juvenal,  i.  63.  Prima  cera,  for 
prima  pArs  tabu/tt,  the  fi,rst  part  of  the  will,  Horat.  Sat.  ii» 
5,  53.  aud  CERA  extrema,  or  f»M,  for  the  last  part,  Cic» 
Vcrr.  i.  ^^.  Suet.  Juvenal.  83.  But  testaments  were  called 
Tabula,  aitliough  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  Ulpian» 

Testaments  were  always  subscribed  by  the  testator,  and 
usually  by  the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings, 
(signis  eorum  obsignebanturj  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  i),  &  14.  and 
also  with  the  seals  of  others,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  a.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  ult, 
Flin.  Ep.  ix.  1.  They  were  likewise  tied  with  a  thread. 
Hence  nee  mea  subjecta  convicia  est  gafima  tdbella  mendacem 
hnis  imposuisst  notam^  Nor  is  my  ring,  i.  e.  nor  am  I  con* 
vicied  of  having  affixed  a  false  mark,  or  seal,  to  the  thread  on  a 
forged  deed  or  will,  Ovid.  Pent.  ii.  9.  69.  It  was  ordained 
that  the  thread  should  be  thrice  drawn  through  holes»  and 
sealed,  Sset.  Ner.  ^j. 

'The  tcstatcn*  might  unseal  (resignare)  his  will,  if  he  wished 
to  aher  or  revise  it,  [mulare  vel  recognoscere.)  Sometimes  he 
cancelled  it  altogether;  sometimes  he  only  erased  {inducebat 
V.  deUbat]  one  or  two  names, 

Testaments*  like  all  other  civil  deeds,  were  always  written 
in  Latin.  A  legacy  expressed  in  Greek  was  not  valid,  Ulpian» 
fragm,  xxv.  9. 

There  used  to  be  several  copies  of  the  same  testament. 

Thus 
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Tbus  Tiberius  nad^  two  cc^ies  of  his  will,  the  one  wxktco  by 
himself,  and  the  other  by  one  of  his  freedmen,  ^uit.  Tib.  c.  ult*. 
Testamenu  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the  handa 
of  a  friend,  or  in  a  temple  with  the  keeper  pf  it,  {i^d 
jEJiiuum.)  Thus  Julius  Catsar  is  said  to  have  entrusted  his 
testament  to  iJbe  eldest  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Sutt.  Jul.  8g. 

In  the  first  pant  of  a  will,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  written 
thus :  TiTius  MiHi  Hii;RE^  esto,  ifV  V,  trit:  or  thus^  Tixi<- 
UM  IL£R£D£M  £SS£  JUBEO,  vel  volo ;  also,  htredtmfuQo^sm'* 
ho^  instiiuo.  If  there  were  several  heirs,  their  different  portions 
were  marked.  If  a  person  had  no  children  of  his  own,  he 
assumed  others,  not  only  to  inherit  his  fortunct  but  also  to 
bear  his  name,  {nomen  suum  ftrre^)  as  Julius  Caesar  did 
Aagustus,  [in  familiam  nomenquc  adoptawt^  adsdvit^  Suet, 
Jisumfsii,  PI  in,) 

If  the  heir  or  heirs  who  were  first  appointed  ^nsiitiiti)  did 
not  chuse  to  accept,  (hstredUaUm  amre^  v.  urntrc  aoueni^) 
or  died  under  the  age  of  puberty,  others  were  substituted  in 
their  room,  called  H  AREDES  SECONDI ;  MunJa  loaf  v. 
gradu  scripti  v.  subshtutij  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  ii.  'Horat.  Sat* 
M.  5'  45    Suet,  Jul.  83. 

A  corporate  city  {rtspublica)  could  neither  inherit  aa 
estate,  nor  receive  a  legacy,  Plin.  Ep*  v.  y^huX.  this  was  after* 
wards  changed, 

A  man  migfit  disinherit  fcxksfndarcj  his  own  children,  one 
or  all  of  them^  and  appoint  what  other  persons  he  pleaaed 
to  be  hi^  heirs;  thus,  Titius  pilius  meus  xxtti&RES  esto^ 
^n,  Epm  v,  1.  Hence  Jwoenal,  Sal.  ao  Cadice  savo  lutredes 
vdatessesuos.  -Sometimes the  cause  (ELiOGIUM,  uq» causa 
€xk<credatiomSf)  was  added  Gc,  pro  Clucnt.  48.  Qiuttctilian^  viu 
4«  40.  decL  2»  A  testament  of  this  kind  was  called  INOFFl* 
CIOSUM,  and  when  the  children  raised  an  action  for  rescind* 
iDg  it,  it  was  said  to  be  doneper  ^reiamjvio^Jficiosi. 

oometimesa  man  left  his  fortune  in  trust  {^da  commituiai) 
to  a  friend  on  ceruin  conditions,  particularly  that  he  should 
five  it  up  {ut  resHiueret  v.  redderet)  to  spme  person  or  persons* 
Whatever  was  left  in  this  manner,  whether  the  whole  estate^ 
or  aiiv  one  thin^  as,  a  farm^  &c.  was  called  FIDEIGOM* 
MISdUM,  a  trust ;  and  a  person  to  whom  it  was  ahus  lefit^ 
was  called  Hi£R£S  FIDUCIARIUS,  who  might  either  be 
91  citizen  or  a  foreigner,  h  8.  §•  4*  D.  dt  acctptxL 

A  testament  of  this  kind  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  re^ 
(|tteit  or  intreaty,  (vcriis  prtcaixds  ;J.  thus,  RoGO,  feto* 

VOLO, 
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VOLO,  MANDO,  FiDEi  TV  A  coMMiTTO,73rr.  4^^^.  11.  5.  and  not 
by  way  of  command,  (verbis  imperatixjisj  as  all  testaments 
were,  and  might  be  written  in  any  language. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  will,  fin  tabulis  secundis^J  tutors  were 
appointed  for  one's  children,  and  legaties  (IfgaUiJ  left  to  Icga* 
tees,  flegatariisyj  all  in  direct  and  commanding  words :  Thus, 
Tutor  esto,  vel  tutores  sunto  :  tutorem,  v.  -es  do, 
Cic:  Ep.  xiii.  61 ;  P/zn.  Ep,  lu  1.  And  to  their  protection 
the  testator  recommended  bis  children,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii. 
Eleg.  14. 

Legacies  were  Jeft  in  foiir  different  ways,  which  lawyers 
have  distinguished  by  the  following  names, — 1.  P^r  VIN- 
DICATIONEM;  thus,  Do,  lego;  also,  Capito,  sumn 
TO,  V.  HABETO,  tp  which  Virgil  alludes,  yEn.  v.  533.  This 
form  was  so  called  from  the  mode  of  claiming  property,  Cic. 
proMuran.  12. — 2.  P^r  DAMNATIONEM  :  thus,  H^res, 
MEUS  DAMN  AS  ESTO  DARE,  &c.  Let  my  ktir  be  bounds  &c. 
QidnctiL  vii.  9.  and  so  in  the  plural,  damnas  sunto.  By 
this  form  the  testator  was  said,  damnart  haredtm^  to  bind  his 
heir.  Hence  damnart  aliquem  votis,  Virgil  ^n.  v.  80.  Gvitas 
damnata  voti^  bound  to  perform,  Lxv.  v.  25.  But  it  was 
otherwise  expressed  thus,  HiERES  MEUS  dato,  facito;  H^ere- 

DEM  MEUM  DARif  JUBEO. — 3.  SINENDI  modo\  thus  HiERES 
MEUS  SINlf  O,  vel  DAMNAS  ESTO  SINERE  LuCIUmTiTIUM  SU- 
MERE  ILLAM  REM,  V.  SIBI  HABERE. — ^4.  Per  PR^CEPTIO- 
NEM ;  thus  L.  TiTlUS  ILLAM  rem  PRiECIPlTO,  E  MEDIO,  vel 
K  MEDIA  HXREDITATE  SUMITO,  SIBIQUB  HABETO,  vel  Prad^ 

piat^  &c.  when  any  thing  was  left  to  any  person,  which  he 
was  to  get  before  the  inheritance  was  divided,  or  when  any 
thing  particular  was  left  to  any  one  of  the  coheirs  besides  hi€ 
own  share,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  £n.  ix.  271.  Hence 
PR^eiPERE,  to  receive  in  preference  to  others ;  and  pRjECEP- 
Tio,  a*  certaiti  legacy  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part  of  the 
foirtune  of  the  deceast,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  7.  as  certain  creditors 
had  a  privilege  to  be  preferred  to  others,  (protopraxia,  i.  e. 
privilegium  quo  Cdttens  creditoribus  praponantur^  Id.  x.  109, 
110. 

'  When  additions  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called  CO- 
DICILLI.  They  were  expreffed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ad* 
dressed  to  the  heirs,  sometimes  also  to  trustees,  fadjideicom' 
missarios.J  It  behoved  them  however  to  be  confirgied  by 
the  testsment,  PUn,  Ep.  ii.  16. 

'   After  the  death  of  the  testator,  bis  will  was  opened,  Horatm 

Ep, 
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Ep»  i.  7*  in  presence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  sealed  it,  (co^ 
ram  signaionbus^)  or  a  majority  of  them,  Sud.  Tib.  23.  And 
if  they  were  absent  or  dead,  a  copy  of  the  will  was  taken,in 
presence  of  other  respectable  persons,  and  the  authentic  testa- 
ment was  laid  up  in  the  pubic  archives,  that  if  the  copy  were 
lost  another  might  be  taken  froni  it,  [esset  trnde  peti  pcssct). 
Horace  ridicules  a  miser,  who  ordered  his  heirs  to  inscribe 
on  his  tomb  the  sum  he  left.  Sat.  ii.  3*  84. 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  the  testament 
of  a  friend  or  relation,  and  considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect 
to  be  passed  over,  Gc.  pro  Domo^  19^  &  3s.  pro  Sext.  52* 
Phil.  11.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  06. 

It  was  usually  required  by  the  testament,  that  the  heir  should 
enter  upon,  the  inheritance  within  a  certain  time,  in  60  or  ioo 
days  at  most,  Gc.  ad  Att.  xiii*  46.  de  Oral.  i.  22.  Plin.  Ep.  x» 
79.  This  act  was  called  HiEREDITATIS  CRETIO,  {Leres 
cum  constituitse  karedem  esse  dicitur  C£RN£R£,  Farr.  L.  L.  vi. 
j.)  and  was  performed  before  witnesses  in  these  words:  Cum 

ME  M>EV1US  Hi£R£DEM   INSTITU£RIT,  EAM  HiElREDITATEH 

CERNO  AD£OQUE.  After  saying  which,  (diciis  cretionis  verbis ^) 
the  heir  was  said  Hi£R£DiTAT£M  adisse.  But  when  this  ,  - 
formality  ^Cretionis  solemnitas)  was  not  required,  one 
became  heir  by  aaing  as  such,  {pro  h^trede  s£  cerendo,  vel 
GESTIONE,)  although  he  might  also,  if  he  chose,  observe  the 
solemn  form. 

If  the  father  or  grandfather  succeeded,  they  were  called 
lueredes  ASCENDJBNTES  ;  if,  as  was  natural,  the  children 
or  grandchiMren,  DESCENDENTES ;  if  brothers  or  sisters, 
COLLATERALES. 

If  any  one  died  without  making  a  vi'iXi^\^ntestatus^  his  foods 
devolved  on  his  nearest  relations ;  first  to  his  children,  failing 
them  to  his  nearest  relations  by  the  father's  side,  (agnatis,)  and 
failing.them  to  those  of  the  same  gens  (gentilibus).  At  Nice, 
the  community  claimed  the  estate  of  every  citizen  who  died 
intesute,  Plin.  x.  8$. 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  parts 
called  uncia.  The  whole  was  called  AS.  Hence  h^eres  ex 
asse,  heir  to  one's  whole  fortune ;  hares  ex  semisse^  ex  triente^   .  ^ 

iodrante^  &c.  to  the  half,  third,  three  fourths,  &c.  ^ 

The  UNCIA  was  also  divided  into  parts;  the  hrJf  SE-  ^ 

MUNCIA,  the  third.  DUELLA,  or  bina  sextuU,  the  fourth 
SICIUCUM,  V.  .us,  the  sixth  SEXTULA,  Cic.pro  Ctcin,  $, 

7.  The 
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7.    The  RIGHT  tf  TUtELAGE  #r  WARDSHIP* 


Ant  hthet  of  a  fftmily  might  leave  whom  he  pYeased  a| 
ruar(fians  {tuieres)  to  his  children,  Lh.  i.  34*  But  if  be  died 
intestate,  this  charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation 
By  the  father's  side.  Hence  it  was  called  TUTELA  LEGI- 
TIMA.  This  law  is  generally  blamed,  as  in  later  times  it 
«ve  occason  to  many  frauds  in  prejudice  of  wards,  fpupiUi^j 
Horat.  Sat.  ii,  5.  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  38. 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  testament,  nor  a  legal  one, 
then  a  guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women  by 
the  praetor;  and  the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
by  the  Aialian  law,  made  A.  U.  443*  But  this  law  was  after* 
wards  changed. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  women  could  not  transact  any 
private  business  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence  of 
their  parents,  husbands,  or  guardians,  Ztt/.  xxxiv.  s.  Cic.  Flacc. 
34<  .^  35'  ^"^  ^  husband  at  his  death  might  appoint  a  guardian 
to  his  wife,  as  to  his  daughter,  6t  leave  her  to  the  choice  of 
her  own  guardians,  Liv,  xxxix.  ic).  Women,  however,  seem 
sometimes  to  have  acted  as  guardians,  Liv.  xxxix.  9. 

If  any  guardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  properly,  or  de* 
frauded  his  pupil,  there  was  an  action  against  him,  {judiciun^ 
iutela,)  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  6.    Orat.  i,  36.  Carcin.  3. 

Under  the  Emperors  guardians  were  obliged  tb  give  secur 
rity  [satisdare)  for  their  proper  conduct,  (rem  pupilli  fore 
SALVAM,)  Digest.  A  signal  instance  of  punishment  inflicted 
on  a  perfidious  guardian  is  recorded,  Suet.  Gcdb.  9. 


II.  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 


'T'HESE  were  Jus  Census,  Miliiia,  TribtUorum,  Suffra^ii, 
•^   Honorum,etSacrorum. 

I.  JUS  CENSUS.    The  right  of  being  inrolled  in  the 
cedsor's  books.'  This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

II.JUS 
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II.  JUS  MILITI/E.  The  right  of  servmg  in  the  army. 
At  first  none  but  citizens  were  enlisted,  and  not  even  those 
of  the  lowest  class.  But  in  after  times  this  was  altered  ;  and 
under  the  emperors  soldiers  were  taken,  not  only  from  Italy 
and  the  provmces,  but  also  at  last  from  barbarous  nations, 
Zonm.  iv.  3«t  &  31* 

III.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  Tributum  properly  was 
money  publicly  imposed  on  the  people,  which  was  exacted 
from  each  individual  through  the  tribes  in  proportion  to  the 
valuation  of  hhcsistiCff^proportione  census).  Money  publicly 
exacted  on  any  other  account,  or  in  any  other  manner,  was 
called  y  ECTIGAL,  Farro.  dc  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.  But  these 
words  are  not  alyirays  distinguished. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute  ;  one  imposed  equally 
on  each  person,  fin  capita  J  which  took  place  under  the  first 
kings,  Dionys.  iv.  43.  another  according  to  the  valuation  of 
(heir  esute;  (ex  ccnsuj,  Liv.  i.  43.  iv.  60.  Dionys.  iv.  8. 19. 
and  third  which  was  extraordinary,  and  demanded  only  in 
cases  of  necessity,  ^nd  therefore  depending  on  a  rule,  [ieme* 
rarium^  Feftus.)  It  was  in  many  instances  also  voluntary, 
liv.  xxvi.  36,  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken,  that  when  the 
treasury  was  again  enriched,  it  might  be  repaid,  as  was  done 
after  the  second  Punic  war.  Id. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some 
time  freed  from  the  burden  of  taxes,  lintil  the  ytar  349,  when 
the  senate  decreed,  that  pay  should  be  given  from  the  treasury 
to  the  common  people  in  the  army,  who  had  hitherto  served 
at  their  own  expence ;  whereupon  all  were  forced  to  contri- 
bute  annujilly  according  to  their  fortune  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  JUv.  iv.  ^9,  and  60. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586  annual  tfibutes  were  remitted,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury  by  L. 
Paullus  ^milius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Gc.  vffic.  ii. 
S2.  and  this  immunity  from  taxes  continued,  according  to 
Plutarch,  down  to  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pausa. 

The  other  taxes  (VECTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kindS| 
PoTtorium,  Decuma^  and  Scriptura.  ♦ 

I.  PORTORIUM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  goods 
imported  an  J  exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called 
PORTITORES  ;  or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge,  where 
every  carriage  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  exactcr  of  the  tolU 

Digest. 
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Digest,  Vid.  Gfj.  B.  G.  I.  18.  ei.  III.  i.  The  fhrtoria  were 
remitted  A.  U.  692,  the  year  in  which  Pompey  triumphed  over 
Mithridates,  Dio.  37.  gi.Gc,  Au,  ii.  16.  but  were  afterwards 
imposed  on  foreign  merchandise  by  Caesar,  Sud.  JuL  43, 

2r  DECUMiE,  Tithes,  were  tne  tenth  part  of  corn,  and 
the  fifth  part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  those 
who  tilled  the  public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  without  it. 
Those  who  farmed  the  tithes  were  called  DECUMAN!,  and 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  the  publicans  or  farmers 
general,  as  agriculture  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable  way 
of  making  a  fortune  among  the  Romans,  Cic*  Vert.  ii.  13.  iii. 
8.  The  ground  from  which  tithes  were  paid  was  also  called 
DECUMANUS,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  6.  But  these  lands  were 
all  sold  or  distributed  among  the  citizens  at  different  times, 
and  the  land  of  Capua  the  last,  by  Caesar,  Suet^  JuL  2.  Cic. 
Att*  16. 

3.  SCRIPTURA  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  pastures  and 
woods,  so  called,  because  those  who  wished  to  feed  their  cattle 
there,  subscribed  their  names  before  the  farmer  of  them» 
(coram  pecuario  vel  scriptuario,)  Varrro  de  Re  Rustica,  ii.  2. 
16.  and  paid  a  certain  sum  for  each  beast;  Festus  in  Sckiptua« 
Rius  Acer,  as  was  likewise  done  in  all  the  tithe-Jands,  {in 
agris  decumanisy)  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  52.  Plaut.  True,  i,  a.  44. 

All  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  censors  at  Rome, 
{locabantur  sub  hastd)  Cic.  Rull.  i.  3.  Those  who  farmed 
thtm  {redimebant  w,  conducebant)  were  called  PUBLICANI 
or  MANCIPES,  Cic.  pro  Domo^  10.  They  also  gave  securi- 
ties to  the  people,  (Pr;£des,}  and  had  partners  who  shared 
the  profit;and  loss  with  them,  (Socii.) 

There  was  long  a  tax  upon  salt.  In  the  second  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  sould  not 
be  sold  by  private  persolls,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a  lower 
rate  by  the  public,  Liv^ix.  9.  A  new  tax  was  imposed  on 
salt  in  the  second  Punic  war,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  censors 
Claudius  Nero  and  Livius,  chiefly  the  latter,  who  hence  got 
the  sirname  of  Salinator\  Li  v.  x;xix.  37.  But  this  tax  was 
also  dropped,  although  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  was  another  tax  which  continued  longer,  called  VL 
CESIMA,  i.  e.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave 
who  was  freed,  Cic,  Att,  ii.  16.  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of 
the  people  assembled  by  tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  seoate. 
What  was  singular,  the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  Uv,  vii. 
16.     The  money  raised  from  this  tax  [aurum  viccssimarium) 

used 
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used  to  be  kept  for  the  last  exigencies  of  the  state,  Uv.  xxvii. 

Varioas  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors ;'  as 
the  faundredth  part  of  things  to  be  sold,  (centenmay  Tacit,  i. 
78*)  the  twenty-fifth  of  slaves,  {uigestma  qmtUa  mancipiorum^) 
and  the  twentieth  of  inheritances,  {vigesima  futreditatum^)  by 
Angostus,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Dio.  \v.  25.  a  tax  on  eatables,  {fro 
idtuuSf)  by  Caligula,  Sud.  40.  and  even  on  urine,  by  Yes* 
pasian,  Sitet.  23.  &c. 

IV. JUS  SUFFRAGII,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  different 
assemblies  of  the  people . 

V.  JUS  HONORUM.  the  right  of  bearing  public  offices 
in  the  state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies, 
[saurdotia  dt  magutratus^  which  at  first  were  conferred  only 
on  Patricians,  but  afterwards  were  all,  except  a  few,  shared 
with  the  Plebeians. 

VL  JUS  SACRORUM.  Sacred  rites  were  either  public 
or  private.  The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  public 
expence ;  the  private  were  those  which  every  one  privately 
observed  at  home.  The  Vestal  Virgins  preserved  the  public 
hearth  of  the  city;  the  curiones  with  their  curudes  kept  the 
hearths  of  the  thirty  curiae ;  the  priests  of  each  village  kept 
the  fires  of  each  village,  (Pagorum).  And  because  upon  the 
public  esublishment  of  Christianity  in  the  empire,  when  by 
the  decrees  of  Constantine  and  his  sons,  the  profane  worship 
of  the  gods  was  prohibited  in  cities,  and  their  temples  shut, 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  old  superstition  fled  to  the 
country,  and  secretly  performed  their  former  sacred  rites  in 
the  viliaffes ;  hence  PAGANS  came  to^be  used  for  Heathens, 
(Miwi,  GendUs,)  or  for  those  who  were  not  Christians;  as  an* 
ciently  among  the  Romans  those  were  called  PAGANI  who 
were  not  soldiers,  Juvenal,  xvi.  02.  Suet.  Galb.  19.  Plin.  Ep. 
vii.  85.  Thus,  Pagani  et  Montam^  are  called  PUbes  Urbana  by 
Cicero,  because  they  were  ranked  among  the  city  tribes,  al- 
though they  lived  in  thi  villages  and  mountains,  proDomOy^S. 

£aK:h  gens  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself,  {j^enti'- 
ttia,  Liv,  v.  32.)  which  they  did  not  intermit  even  m  the 
heat  of  a  war,  JUv.  v.  46;  Every  father  of  a  family  had  his 
own  hottsehold-gods,  whom  he  worshipped  privately  at  home. 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at 
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Rome,  retained  their  municipial  sacred  rites,  and  the  colo-* 
nies  retained  the  sacred  rites  of  (he  Roman  people. 

/No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
unless  by  public  authority.  Thus  iCsculapius  was  publicly 
sent  for  from  Epidaurus,  and  Cyb<^le  from  Phrygia,  Liv, 
xxix.  11,  &  12.  Hence  if  any  one  had  introduced  foreign 
rites  of  himself,  they  were  publicly  condemned  by  the  senate, 
liv,  iv.  30.  XXV.  1.  xxxix.  16.  But  under  the  emperors  all. 
the  superstition  of  foreign  nations  flocked  to  Rome;  as  the. 
sacred  rites  of  Isis,  Serapis,  and  Anubis  from  £gypt»  &c* 

These  were  the  private  and  public  rights  of  Roman  citi-» 
zens.  It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could 
be  a  citizen  of  Rome,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  made  aci* 
tizen  of  any  other  city,  Cic.  pro  Cacin.  36.  N^pos  in  vita  AU 
tici,  3.  which  was  not  the  case  in  Greece,  Ctc.  pro  Arch.  §» 
And  no  one  could  lose  the  freedom  of  the  city  against  his  will. 
Cic,  pro  Dom,  29,  &  30.  proCacin,  33.  If  the  rights  of  a  ci- 
tizen were  tajien  from  any  one,  either  by  way  of  punishment^ 
or  for  any  other  cause,  some  fiction  always  took  place.  Thus 
when  citizens  were  banished,  they  did  not  expel  them  by 
force,  but  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  themselves  were 
forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  [iis  igne  et  aqua  interdic* 
lufh  esty)  which  obliged  them  to  repair  to  some  foreign  place. 
Augustus  added  to  this  form  of  banishment  what  was  called 
DEPORT ATIO,  whereby  the  condemned  being  deprived  of 
their  rights  and  fortunes,  were  conveyed  to  a  certain  place,with« 
out  leaving  it  to  their  own  choice  to  go  where  they  pleased. 

When  any  one  was  sent  away  to  any  place,  without  being 
deprived  of  his  rights  and  fortunes,  it  was  called  RELEGA- 
TIO.     Thus  Ovid,  Trist,  ii.  137.  v.  11.  21. 

So  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. Those  riglits  were  only  suspended,  and  might  be  re- 
covered, as  it  was  called,  jure  posthminii^  by  the  right  of  re- 
storation or  return,  Gc.  Top.  8.  deOrat.  i.  40. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner,  who  had  got  the  free- 
dom of  Rome,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again  became 
a  citizen  of  it,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  GV.  pro 
Balb.  12.  This  was  cM^d  postliminium^  with  regard  to  his 
own  country,  and  rejectio  civitatts  with  regard  to  Rome. 

Any  loss  of  libertv,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called 
DIMINUTIO  CAPITIS,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  ^6.jus  litertatis  im^ 
minutum.  Sallust.  Cat.  37,     Hence  Capitis  minora  sc.  ratione 
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vd  rtsptctu^  or  capitt  dimintUus^  lessened  In  Iiis  state*  or  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5. 42.  The 
JOSS  of  hberty,  which  included  the  loss  of  the  city,  and  of 
one's  family,  was  called  diminutio  capitis  maxima;  banish- 
ment, JiminuHo  media:  any  change  of  family,  minima^  Digest* 
ii.  de  capite  minutis. 


JUS  LATH 

q^HE  JUS  LATH  or  LATINITAS,  Suet.  Aug.  j^y.Cic; 
^   Att.  xiv.  12.  was  next  to  thujas  dvitatis. 

Latium  anciently  {Latium  Vitus)  was  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Tiber,  Anio,  Ufens,  and  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  contained  the 
Albans,  RutuH,  and  ^qui.  It  was  afterwards  extended 
UjtUium  Novum)  to  the  river  Liris^  and  comprehended  the 
Oict,  Ausones,  and  Volsci,  P&n.  iii.  9.  The  inhabitants  of 
Latittro  were  called  Latin  i  Socii,  nomen  Latinum,  et 
loeii  Latin  I  nominis,  &c.  Socii  et  Latinum  nomen^  means 
the  Italians  and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the  jus  dvitatis^  and  su- 
peiior  to  the^'tti  Italicum.    But  the  precise  difference  is  not 


The  Latins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to 
the  edicts  of  the  Roman  praetor.  They  were  permitted  to 
adopt  some  of  the  Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  and  then 
they  were  called  POPULI  FUNDI,  6V.  pro  Balb.  8.  If 
any  state  did  n  n  chuse  it,  it  was  said  £i  legi,  v.  de  ea  Uge 
FUNDUS  FIERI  NOLLE,  i.  e.  auctor^  subscriptoresse^w.eam 
frobare  et  recipere^  ib. 
^  The  Latins  were  not  inroUed  at  Rome,  but  in  their  own 
cities,  Liu.  xli.  9.  They  might  be  called  to  Rome  to  give 
their  votes  about  any  thing,  liu.  xxv.  3.  But  then  they 
were  not  included  in  a  ceruin  tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to 
know  in  what  tribe  they  should  vote,  ibid,  and  when  the  con* 
sals  chose,  they  ordered  them  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
leave  the  city,  uc.  Brut*  &6.  which  however  rarely  happened, 
Cic.proSextiOf  tg.  . 

Such  Latins  as  had  borne  a  civil  office  in  their  own  stat^, 
became  citizens  of  Rome,  Appian.  de  BelL  Civ.  ii.  p.  443.  but 
could  not  enjoy  honours  before  the  lex  Julia  was  made^  Liv, 
viii.  4.  xxiii.  22.  by  which  law  the  right  of  voting  and  of  en-» 

F  a  joying 
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joying  honours  was  granted  to  those  who  had  continued  faith« 
fill  to  Rome  in  the  Social  war,  A.  U.  663 ;  which  the  Latins 
had  done.  The  distinction,  however,  betwixt  the  jus  Laiii 
and  the  jus  civitaiis^  and  the  same  mode  of  acquiring  the  full 
yight  of  citizenship,  {per  Ladumin  cirnkiiem  t7^m^fi^,}  was  still 
retained,  Plin.  Paneg.  37.  &  39.  Strab.  iv.  p.  186.  i. 

The  Latins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms  for 
their  own  defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  liv.  it. 
30.  iii.  19.  but  afterwards  they  served  as  allies  in  the  Roman 
army,  and  indeed  constituted  the  principal  part  of  its  strength. 
They  sometimes  furnished  two  thirds  of  the  cavalry,  and  also 
of  tne  infantry,  liv.  iii.  22.  xxi.  tj.  et  aliki passim.  Bat 
they  were  not  embodied  in  the  legions,  and  were  treated  with 
more  severity  than  Roman  citizens,  being  punished  with 
stripes,  from  which  citizens  were  exempted  Dy  the  Portiaa 
law,  Sallust.  Jug.  69. 

The  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites  in  common  with  Ro- 
man citizens ;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome,  (instil 
tuted  by  Servius  TuUius,  liv.  i.  45.  in  imitation  of  the 
Amphictyhus  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  (Grecian  stales  in  Asia  in 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Dionys.  iv.  %6.)  and  the 
lAtin  holy  <^ays  kept  witn  great  solemnity  on  tne  Alban 
mountain;  first  for  one  day,  the  ftjth  April,  and  afterwards 
for  several  days.  The  Romans  always  presided  at  the  sacri* 
fices,  Uv.  xxi.  c.  ult.  xx.  1.  Dionys.  iv.  49.  Besides  these, 
the  Latins  had  .certain  sacred  rites,  and  deities  pecuKar  to 
themselves,  which  they  worshipped;  as  Feronia  at  Terra- 
cina,  Jupiter  at  Lanuvium,  Liv.  xxxii.  9. 

THey  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Feren«» 
lina«  l^v.  i.  50.  which  appear  in  antient  times  to  have  been 
CTTiployed  for  political  as  well  as  religious  purposes.     From, 
this  convention  all  those  were  excluded  who  did  not  enjoy 
ke  ins  Latiu 


JUS  ITALICUM. 

A  LL  the  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Hadriatic  seas^ 
"^^  to  the  rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was. 
called  Italy.  The  states  of  Italy  being  subdued  by  the  Ro« 
mans  in  different  wars,  were  received  into  alliance  on  diffe- 
tent  conditions*  In  many  respects  they  were  in  the  same  state 

with 
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vridi  tite  Latins.  They  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
mad  were  not  subject  to  the  Roman  Prastor.  They*were  taxed 
{censi)  in  their  own  cities,  and  furnished  a  certain  number  of 
soMiers  according  to  treaty.  But  they  had  no  access  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome»  and  no  participation  of  sacred  rites. 

After  the  second  Punic  war,  several  of  the  Italian  states, 
for  having  revolted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced  to  a  harder 
conditioo  by  the  Dictator  Sulpicius  Galba,  A.  U.  550;  espe- 
cially the  £r«^',  Picenisni,  and  Lucani^  who  were  no  longer 
treated  as  allies,  and  did  not  furnish  soldiers,  but  public 
sbves,  A.  Gdl.  x.  ^.  Capua,  which  a  little  before  had  been 
taken,  lost  its  public  buildings  and  territory,  Liv.  xxvi.  i6. 
But  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  in  the  Social,  or  Marsic 
war,  ^  the  Italians  obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  en- 
joying  honours  by  the  Julian,  and  other  laws.  Sulla  abridged 
these  privileges  to  those  who  had  favoured  the  opposite  party ; 
but  thu  was  of  short  continuance,  Cic.pro  Domo^  go.  Ai^- 
nstus  made  various  changes.  He  ordered  the  votes  of  the 
lolians  to  be  taken  at  home,  and  sent  to  Rome  at  the  day  of 
the  comitia,  Sutt.  Attg.  46.  He  also  granted  them  an  ex- 
emption from  furnishing  soldiers,  Heroman.  ii.  11. 

The  distinction  of  Aejus  Latii  and  lialicum^  however*  still 
continued^  and  these  rights  were  granted  to  various  cities  and 
states  out  of  Italy,  Pkn.  iii.  3.  4.  In  consequence  of  which, 
farms  in  those  places  were  said  to  be  IN  SOLO  ITALICO, 
as  well  as  those  in  Italv,  and  were  called  PR£DIA  CENSUl 
CENSENDO,  {fuoain  cmsum  refer ri  poterant^  utpoU  r^s 
mamcifif  ftut  venire  emique  poterantjure  civiHj)  Cic.  pro.Flacc. 
3».  and  said  to  be  m  corpore  census^  i.  e.  to  constitute  part  of 
that  estate,  according  to  the  valuation  of  which  in  thecenspr^s 
books  evjery  one  paid  uxes,  Juvenal,  xvi.  53.  2>{tf.  38*  i. 


PROFINCES, 

rIOSE  eountries  were  called  Provinces^  which  the  Ro- 
man people  having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any 
other  way  under  their  power,  subjected  to  be  governed  by 
magistrates  sent  from  Eome,  {q%odeas  previcit,  i.  e.  ante  vicit^ 
Fettus.)  The  senate  having  received  letters  concerning  the  rc-i 
duction  of  any  countrv,  consuked  what  lawsthe^r  thought  pro- 
per should  be  prescriped  to  the  conquered,  %nd  sent  comr 
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inonly  ten  ambassadors,  with  whose  concurrence  the  general, 
who  had  ga*ned  the  conquest,  might  settle  everything,  liv., 
xlv.  17,  &  18. 

These  laws  were  called  the  FORM  or  formula  of  the  pro- 
vince. Whatever  the  general,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten 
ambassadors  determined,  used  to  be  pronounced  publicly  by 
jiim  before  an  assembly,  after  silence  was  made  by  a  herald^ 
Liv,  xlv.  2^.  Cic.in  Verr,  ii.  13.  Hence,  Injormulam  socio- 
rum  refern^  to  be  enrolled  among,  Liv.  xliv.  16.  Urbemfor* 
mula  sui  juris  facer e^  to  hold  in  dependence  or  subjection-, 
xxxviii.  9.  In  antiqui for mulam  juris  restitui^  to  be  brought 
into  their  former  state  of  dependance  on,  &c.  xxxii.  33.  So 
xxiv.  26. 

The  first  country  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  province,  was  Sicily,  Gc  Verr/ii.  1. 

The  condition  of  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  same,  nor 
of  all  the  cities  in  the  same  province,  but  different  according 
to  their  merits  towards  the  Roman  people ;  ag  they  had  either 
spontaneously  surrendered,  or  made  a  long  and  obstinate  re- 
sistance. .  Some  were  allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and 
to  chuse their  own  magistrates;  others  were  not,  Some  also 
were  deprived  of  part  of  their,  territory. 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Roman  governor,  (PRiE. 
SES,)  Ovid  Pont,  iv.  7.  3.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and 
to  administer  justice;  together  with  a  quaestor,  to  take  care 
of  the  public  money  and  taxes,  and  to  keep  an  account  of 
what  was  received  and  expended  in  the  province.  The  pro- 
vinces were  grievously  oppressed  with  taxes.  The  Romans 
imposed  on  the  vanquished,  either  an  annual  tribute,  which 
was  called  CENSUS  CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them  of  part  of 
their  grounds;  and  either  sent  planters  thither  from  the  city, 
or  restored  them  to  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they 
should  give  a  certain  part  ot  the  produce  to  the  republic, 
which  was  called  CENSUS  SOLI,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  6.  v.  5. 
The  former,  i.  e.  those  who  paid  their  taxes  in  money,  were 
called  STIPENDIARII,  or  Tributarii,  as  Gallia  cotnaia^ 
Suet;  Jul.  15.  The  latter,  VECTIGALES;  who  are  thought 
to  have  been  in  a  better  condition  than  the  former.  But 
these  words  are  sometimes  confounded. 

The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the  sti- 
pendiary states  was  always  the  same ;  but  the  revenues  of  the 
vecligales  depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes,  of 
the  taxes  on  the  public  pastures,  Iscripiura),  and  on  goods 
imported  and  exported,  [portoriurn).     oometimes  instead  of 
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iTie  tenth  part,  if  the  province  was  less  fertile,  the  twentieth 
only  was  exacted,  as  from  the  Spaniards,  ISv.  xHii.  2  Some- 
Cimes  in  cases  of  necessity  an  additional  tenth  part  was  exacted 
above  what  was  due ;  but  then  money  was  paid  for  it  to  the 
husbandmen,  Cic.  Vcrr,  iii.  31.  Whence  it  was  called  ^w- 
m^Tttum  emptuTHt  also  decumanum,  or  irnperatum,  Liv.  xxxvi. 
«.  xxxvii.  2,&50.  xlii,  31. 

Asconius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  PWr.  11.  2.  men- 
lions  three  kinds  of  payment  made  by  the  provincials ;  the  re* 
gular  or  usual  tax,  a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence, 
and  an  extraordinary  exaction  or  demand :  [Omne genus  fiensu 
tationis  in  hoc  capite  positum  est^  canon  is,  guoa  deberetur  f 
OBLATiONis,  quod  opus  esset;  et  indictioni.^,  quod  impe* 
raretur,)  In  which  sense  Indictio  is  used  by  Pliny,  Paneg.  29. 

Under  the  Emperors  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  Canom 
FRUMENTARius,  in  which  was  comprised  what  corn  each 
province  ought  yearly  to  furnish.  The  corn  thus  received 
was  laid  up  in  public  granaries,  both  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
provinces,  whence  it  was  given  out,  by  those  who  had  the 
care  of  provisions,  to  the  people  and  soldiers* 

Under  the  Emperors,  besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the 
public  pastures,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  cattle  from  their  flock,  Vopisc^ 
inProb.  15.  And  besides  the  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in  Si- 
rily,  Cic,  Verr,  ii.  72.  in  Asia,  Cac,  Agrar.  ii.  29.  in  Britain, 
Tacit,  vit.  Agric.  31.  they  also  paid  a  tax  for  journeys.  Suet* 
Vitell*  14.  especially  for  carrying  a  corpse,  which  could  not 
be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  High  Priest  or  of  the  Emperor.  But  this  tax 
was  abolished. 

There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver,  and  gold  mines,  as  in 
Spain,  Liv,  xxxtv.  21.  on  marble  in  Africa,  on  various  mines 
in  Macedonia,  Iliyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sardinia;  and  * 
also  on  salt-pits,  as  in  Macedonia,  Liv.  xlv.  ^9. 


MUNICIPIA,  COLONIi£,  et  PRiEFECTUR^. 

Ti/fUNICIPIA  were  foreign  towns  which  obtained  the  right 
-^^  of  Roman  citizens.  Of  these  there  were  different  kinds. 
Some  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  excepi  surh 
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as  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  residing  at  Rome.  Others 
enjoyed  the  right  of  serving  in  the  Roman  legion,  (MUNE- 
RA  mlitaria  CAPERE  potcrant),  but  had  not  the  right  of 
iFOting  and  of  obtaining  civil  offices. 

The  Municipia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which 
were  were  called  LEGES  MUNICIPALES ;  nor  were  they; 
obliged  to  receive  the  Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it:  {nisi 
FUNDI  FIERI  z^i^n/).  And  some  chose  to  remain  as  confederate 
states,  [civitaCesfaderaia)^  rather  than  become  Roman  citizens; 
as  the  people  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  Cic.pro  Balbo^  8. 

There  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  in  Italy, 
but  afterwards  we  find  them  also  in  the  provinces.  Thus 
Pliny  menti<^s  eight  in  Battica^  and  thirteen  in  hither  Spain, 
Hist.  Nat.  \\u  2. 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens 
were  sent  to  inhabit.  They  were  transplanted  conimonly  by 
three  commissioners,  (per  triumviros  colonia  deduccnda  agrom 
auedividundo^  Liv.  viii.  16.)  sometimes  by  five,  ten,  or  more. 
Twenty  were  appointed  to  settle  the  colony  at  Capua,  by  the 
Julian  law,  Dio.  xxxviii.  1.  The  people  determined  in  what 
manner  the  lands  were  to  be  divided,  and  to  whom.  The  new 
colony  marched  to  their  destined  place  in  form  of  an  army, 
with  coloursflying,  {subvtxillo.)  The  lands  were  marked  round 
with  a  plough,  and  his  own  portion  assigned  to  every  one, 
Virg.  jEn,  i.  425.  v.  755,  All  which  was  done  after  taking  the 
auspices,  and  ofifering  sacrifices,  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  40.  &  42. 

When  a  city  was  to  b^  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a 
Gabinian  garb,  [Gabino  cinctu  ornatus,  v.  Gabino  cultu  in'* 
cinctuSf  Liv.  v.  46.  i.  e.  with  his  toga  tucked  up,  and  the 
lappet  of  it  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  brought 
round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  breast;  so  that  it  girded 
bim,  and  made  the  idga  shorter  and  closer,)  yoking  a  cow 
and  bull  to  the  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was  of  brass, 
marked  out  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole  compass  of  the 
city;  and  these  two  animals  with  other  victims  were  sa- 
crificed on  the  altars.  All  the  people  or  planters  followed, 
and  turned  inwards  the  clods  cut  by  the  plough.  Where 
they  wanted  a  gate  to  be,  they  took  up  the  plough  and 
left  a  space.  Hence  PORTA,  a  gate,  {a  pomRdoara- 
trum).  And  towns  are  said  to  have  been  called  URBES 
from  being  surrounded  by  the  plow,  (ab  orbe,  vel.  a6 
Uftvo,  i.  e.  buri^  sive  arairi  cuwatura^  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling. 

IV. 
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iv.  B.  Festus).  The  form  of  £oundijig  cities  among  the 
Greeks,  is  described  by  Pansanias^  v.  27.  who  says  that  the 
£rs(  city  built  was  Lycosura  in  Arcadia,  viii.  38, 

When  a  city  was  solemnly  destroyed,  the  plough  was  also 
drawn  along  (inducebaiur)  where  the  walls  had  stood,  HoraU 
Od,  i.  16.  Hence,  Ei  seges^  est^  ubi  Trojufuit^  Ovid.  Her.  i. 
1.  5g.  We  read  in  the  sacred  writings  of  salt  being  sown  on 
the  ground  where  cities  had  stood,  Jfudg.  ix.  45.  Mic.  iii*  is^ 
The  walls  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  sa* 
cred,  but  not  the  gjates,  Plut.  Quest,  g6.^Tbc  gates,  however, 
were  reckoned  inviolable,  (sancia), 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  withiii 
andwithoutthewalls,  which  was  called  POMi£RIUM,  (i.  e* 
locus  circa  murum,  vel pa^t  murum  intus  et  ext ra,)  and  was  like* 
wise  held  sacred,  Liv.  1.  44.  Sometimes  put  only  for  the  open 
space  without  the  walls,  Flor.  u  9.  When  the  city  was  en^ 
larged,  t\kcfOMarium  also  was  extended;  (hi  consccratijims 
prmrebaniur^  Liv.  ibid.} 

These  ceremonies  used  in  building  cities  are  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians,*  ibid^ 

It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  new  colony  where  one  had  been 
planted  before,  (ac.  Pnil.  u.  40.  but  supplies  might  be  sent. 

The  colonies  solemnly  kept  the  anniversary  of  their  first 
sectlemeat,  (diem  natcdem  colonia  religiose  coubantj  Cic.  ad 
Attic,  iv.  1 .  Sext.  63. 

Some  colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  only,  some  of 
J^atins,  and  other  of  Italians,  Uv.  xxxix.  55.  Hence  their 
rights  were  different.  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies 
enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  as  they  are  often  called  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  were  once  enrolled  in  the  censor's  books  at 
Rome,  Idn  xxix.  37,  But  most  are  of  opinion,  tl]at  the  color 
nies  had  not  the  ri^ht  of  voting,  nor  pf  bearing  offices  at 
Rome,  from  Dio^  xliii.  39,  &  50.  The  rights  of  Latin  ce«> 
lonies  were  more  limited;  so  tliat  .Roman  citizens  who  gave 
their  names  to  a  latin  colony,  suffered  a  diminution  pi  ranki, 
Gc,  pro  (Uedn.  33.  pro  Domo^  30.  The  Italian  colonies  were 
in  a  still  worse  condition.  The  difference  consisted  chiefly 
in  their  different  immunity  from  taxes. 

Sulla,  to  reward  his  veterans  first  introduced  the  custom 
of  settling  MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated 
by  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies 
whole  legions  were  sent  with  their  officers,  their  tribunes,  and 
centurions  »    but  lhi3  custom  afterwards  fell  into  disuse^ 

Tacit. 
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Tadt,  AntiaL  xiv.  72.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  the  other 
colonies  were  called  CIVILES,  PLEBEIiE,  or  TOGATiK, 
because  they  consisted  of  citizens,  or  as  they  were  afterwards 
named,  PAGANI,  or  Privati^  who  were  opposed  to  soldiers. 
Seep.  65, 

The  colonies  differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they 
used  the  laws  prescribed  them  by  the  Romans,  but  they  had 
almost  the  same  kind  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magi- 
strates  were  called  DUUMVIRI,  and  their  senators  DECU- 
RIONES ;  because,  as  some  say,  when  the  colohy  was  first 
planted,  every  tenth  man  was  made  a  senator.  The  fortune 
requisite  to  be  chosen  a  Decurio^  under  the  emperors,  was  a 
hundred  thousand  i^j/^r^»,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19. 

The  senate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  was  called  BULE,  (ffowxij,  consilium)  Plin.  Ep. 
X.  85.  its  members,  BULEUT^E,  ib.  1 15.  the  place  wher« 
it  met  at  Syracuse,  Bulkuterium,  Cic.  Ferr.  ii.  21.  an  as* 
sembly  of  the  people,  ECCLESI  A,  Piin.  Ep.  x.  3.  In  some 
cities,  those  who  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  their  censors^ 
paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  admission,  [honorarium  decuriona- 
tus)^  ib.  114.  and  that  even  although  chosen  contrary  to  their 
<>wn  inclinations,  ibid*  In  Bithynia,  they  were  subjected  to  re- 
gulations with  respect  to  the  choice  of  senators,  similar  to  those 
at  Rome,  ib.  83.  1 1  j.  An  act  passed  by  the  senate  or  people. 
was  called  Psephisma,  Id,  x.  ^2,  53.  It  was  there  customa- 
ry, upon  a  person's  taking  the  manly  robe,  solemnizing  his 
marriage,  entering  upon  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  or  dedi- 
eating  any  public  work,  to  invite  th^  whole  senate,  together 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  commonalty,  to  the  number  of 
a  thousand  or  more,  and  to  distribute  to  each  of  the  company 
a  dole  [sportuld)  of  one  or  two  denarii.  This,  as  having  the 
appearance  of  an  ambitious  largess  (diamone)  was  disapproved 
of  by  Trajan,  Plin,  Ep.  x.  117,-  118. 

Each  colony  had  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care  of 
their  interests  at  Rome,  Dionys.  ii.  ii. 

PRiEFECTUR^,  were  towns  to  which  praefects  were 
annually  sent  from  Rome,  to  administer  justice,  chosen  partly 
by  the  people,  and  partly  by  the  praetor,  teUus.  Towns  were 
reduced  to  this  form,  which  haa  been  ungrateful  to  the  Ro- 
mans; as  Calatia,  Liv.  i.  38.  Dionys.  iii,  50.  Capua^  Liv. 
xxvi«  16.  and  others.  They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights 
of  free  towns  nor  of  colonies,  and  differed  little  from  the 
form  of  provinces.     Their  private  right  depended  on  the 

edicts^ 
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Foreigners.  y^ 

edicts  of  their  prefects,  and  their  public  right  on  the  Roman 
senate^  who  imposed  on  them  taxes  and  service  in  war  at 
pleasure.  Some  Prafcctura  however  possessed  greater  pri- 
vileges than  others. 

Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  markets  were  held, 
and  justice  administered,  were  called  FORA ;  as  Forum 
AURELiUM,  Cic.  Cat.  i.  p.  Forum  Apph.  Cic.  Ait.  ii.  lo. 
Forum  Comdiiy  Juhi^  Uvii^  &c. 

Places  where  assemblw»s  were  held,  and  justice  administer- 
ed, were  CON  CI  LI  ABU  L.A,  Uv.  xl.  37. 

All  other  cities  which  were  i^eithcTMuniaJna^Colonia,  nor 
Prafectura,  were  called  Conftderate  States,  (CIVITATES 
FOEDERAT^).  These  were  quite  free,  unless  that  they 
owed  the  Romans  certain  things  according  to  treaty.  Such 
was  Capua  hefore  it  revolted  to  Hannibal.  Such  were  also 
Taremum,  Naples,  Tibur,  and  Praeneste. 


FORE  IGNERS. 


A  LL  those  who  were  not  citizens,  were  called  by  the  ancient 
-^^  Romans,  foreigners,  (PEREGRINI),  wherever  they  liv- 
ed, whether  in  the  city  or  elsewhere.  But  after  Caracalla 
granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  freeborn  men  in  the  Ro- 
nan  world,  and  Justinian  some  time  after  granted  it  also  to 
freedraen,  the  name  ©f  foreigners  fell  into  disuse ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  world  were  divided  into  Romans  and 
Barbarians.  The  whole  Roman  empire  itself  was  called  RO- 
MANIA, which  name  is  still  given  to  Thrace,  as  being  the 
last  province  which  was  retained  by  the  Romans,  almost  until 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  D,  1453. 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was  very 
disagreeable.  They  might  indeed  live  in  the  city,  but  they 
enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were  also 
subject  to  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were  ex- 
nelled  from  the  city  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates.  Thus 
M.  Junius  Pennus,  A.  U.  627,  and  C.  Papius  Celsus,  A.  U. 
688,  both  tribunes  of  the  people,  passed  a  law  orderinjg  fo- 
reigners  to  leave  the  city,  Cic,  Off.  iii.  11.  Brut.  8.  Sd  Au- 
gustus, Suet.  Au<r,  42.  But  afterwards  an  iuimense  number 
of  foreigners  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts,  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  58. 

Seneca 
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Seneca  ad  Hetv.  c.  8.  So  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  commoft 
people  consisted  of  them ;  hence  Rome  is  said  to  be  mundi 
face  repleta^  Lucan.  vii.  405. 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  use  the  Roman  dresv, 
Suei.  Claud.  25.  nor  had  they  the  right  of  legal  property,  or  of 
making  a  wilh  When  a  foreigner  died,  his  goods  wereeithar 
reduced  into  the  treasury,  as  having  no  heir,  {^uasi  bona  Va- 
cantia,) or  if  he  had  attached  himself  (se appbcuissei)  to  any 
person,  as  a  patron,  that  person  succeeded  to  his  effects  JURE 
APPLICATIOMS,  as  it  was  called,  Cic.  de  Orai.  i.  39. 

But  in  process  of  time  these  inconveniencies  were  remov- 
ed, and  foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest  hoi- 
pours  in  the  state,  but  some  of  them  even  made  emperors. 


The  ASSEMBLIES  of  the  PEOPLE. 

A  N  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their  vote 
•^  about  any  thing,  was  called  COMITIA,  [a  coeundo  vel 
comeundo)*  When  a  part  of  the  people  only  was  assembled, 
it  was  called  CONCIlLlUM,  A.  GelL  xv.  27.  But  these  words 
were  not  always  distinguished,  Uv*  vi.  20. 

In  the  Comtia^  every  thing  which  came  under  the  power  of 
the  people  was  transacted ;  magistrates  were  elected,  and 
laws  passed,  particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  the  making  of  peace.  Persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes 
were  also  tried  in  the  Comitia^  Polyb.  vi.  12. 

The  Comtia  were  always  summoned  by  some  magistnitei 
who  presided  in  them,  and  directed  every  thing,  which  came 
before  them  ;  and  he  was  then  said,  hab£R£  comiti a.  When 
he  laid  any  thing  before  the  people,  he  was  said  agere  cum- 
POPULO,  GeU.  xiii.  14.  As  the  votes  of  all  the  people  could 
not  be  taken  together,  they  were  divided  into  parts. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia ;  the  Curiata,  Instituted 
by  Romulus ;  the  Ccniuriata^  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  the 
six(h  king  of  Rome;  and  the  Tributa^  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  the  trial  of  Corio« 
lanus,  A.  U.  263. 

The  Comtia  Curiata  and  Ceniuriata  could  not  be  held  with- 
out taking  the  auspices,  {nist  auspicatb,)  nor  without  the  authcr 
rity  of  the  senate,  but  the  Tnhuta  might,  Dionys.  ix.  41.  &49. 

The  days  on  which  the  Comitia  could  be  held  were  called 
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J^IES  COMITIALES,  (i.  e.  qmbuscumpopulo^agere  keebiU)^ 
Ldv<  iii.  ii.  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2.  Macrob.  Sat.  t.  i6. 

As  in  the  senate,  so  in  the  Comitia^  nothing  could  be  done 
before  the  rising  nor  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Dio*  xKxix.fin. 
-  The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  in 
the  Campus  Martius :  but  for  making  laws,  and  for  holding 
trials,  sometimes  alto  in  the  forunii  and  sometimes  in  tho 
•apitol* 

The  COMJTU  CURIJTJ. 

IN  the  Comiiia  Curiata  the  people  gave  their  votes,  divided 
into  thirty  curia:  (ita  diciit  quoa  Us  rerumpuhlicarum  cura 
iammssa  sit,  Fe$t.  vdpotius  a  w^ta  sc.  IwcMio-ia,  conwntus populi 
apnd  Gracas  adjubcndum  wl  vetandum  quod  e  republica  censnei 
isstj.  And  what  a  majority  of  them,  namely  sixteen,  deter- 
nunedy  was  said  to  be  the  order  of  the  people.  At  first  there 
were  no  other  Comitia  but  the  Curiata^  and  therefore  every 
thing  of  importance  was  determined  in  them. 

l^e  Condtia  Curiata  were  hcld^  first  by  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards by  the  consuls  and  the  other  greater  magistrates,  that 
is,  they  presided  at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  be- 
fore the  people  but  by  them.  They  met  in  a  part  of  the  forum,. 
called  the  COMITltl M,  where  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  {sugges^ 
ium)  stood,  whence  the  orators  used  to  harangue  the  people. 
It  was  afterwards  called  ROSTRA,  because  it  was  adorned 
with  the  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the  Antiaies,  Liv,  vnu 
14.  and  also  Tempi um^  because  consecrated  by  the  augurs, 
md.  8c  35.  which  was  its  usual  name  before  the  Antiates  were 
subdued,  Liv.  \u  g6.  The  Comitium  was  first  covered  the  year 
that  Hannibal  came  into  Italy,  Ijv*  xxvii.  38.  Afterwards 
it  was  adorned  with  pillars,  statues,  and  paintings. 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Cu- 
riaia^  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some  curia, 
or  parish.  The  curia  which  voted  first,  was  called  PRIN.CU 
MUM,  Uv.  ix,  38. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  Trihuta^ 
the  Comitia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled,  and  thai  only 
for  passing  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Cuno 
MaximuSf  liv.  xxvii.  8.  and  of  the  Ftaminfs,  A.  Gel),  xv.  27. 
Each  curia  seems  to  have  chosen  its  own  cuno;  called  also 
majester  curia^  Plaut.  Aul.  ii.  2.  3. 

A  law 
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A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curia  was  called 
LEX  CURIATA.    Ol  these,  the  chief  we  read  of,  were, 

!•  The  law  by, which  military  command  (imperium)  was 
conferred  on  magistrates,  Jdv.  ix«  38.  Without  this  the/, 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs,  (remmilita^ 
rem  attingere^)  to.  command  an  army,  or  carry  on  war,  Cic^ 
PkiL  V.  i6.  Ep.  Fam.  i.  g.  but  only  had  a  civil  power,  (PO- 
T£STAS,)  or  the  right  of  administering  justice.  Hence  the 
Comida  Curiata  were  said  rem  tmiitarem  contintre^  Liv.  v.  ^a, 
and  the  people,  to  give  sentence  twice  [bis  sententiamfirre^  v. 
Hfds  condtiis  judicare^)  concerning  their  magistrates,  Cic.  de 
lege  Agrm  \u  11.  But  in  after  times  this  law  seems  to  have 
been  passed  only  for  form's  sake,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  thirty 
lictors  or  Serjeants  who  formerly  used  to  summon  the  curite^ 
and  attend  on  them  at  the  Comitidf  Cic.  ibid,  {Populi  suj^ra^^ 
giis,  ad  spedem  atque  ad  usvrpationem  velustatis,  per  trtginta 
lictores  auspiciorum  causa  adumbratis^  cap.  ]2.j 

2.  The  law  about  recalling  Camillus  from  banishment,  Liv.. 
V.  46. 

3.  That  form  of  adoption  called  adrogation  (see  p.  49,)  was 
made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata^  because  no  one  could  change 
his  state  or  sacra  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic. pro  Sext.. 
pro  Dom.  15.  &c.  Suet.  Aug.  65.  Dio.  xxxvii.  51. 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  Comitia.  And 
because  in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned,  fcalata^  u  e* 
convBcata),  by  a  lictor  twice  a-year  for  this  purpose;  hence 
they  were  also  called  COMITIA  CALATA,  which  name  is' 
likewise  sometimes  applied  to  the  Comtia  Centuriata^  because 
they  were  assembled  by  a  Corntcen^  w^o  was  also  called  Classic. 
cuSf  {quod  classes  comitiis  ad  comitatum  vocabat^  A.  Gell.  xv* 
27.  varro  de Lat.  Ling.  iv.  i6. 

5.  What  was  called  DETESTATIO  SACRORUM,  was 
also  made  here ;  as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or  lega*^ 
tee  that  he  must  adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  followed  the' 
inheritance,  Cic,  de  Legg*  ii«  9-  Whence  an  inheritance 
without  this  requisite  is  called  by  ^\^\xXM'&haredita  sine  sacris^ 
Captiv.  iv.  1.  (cum  aliqmd  obvenerit  sine  aliqua  incommoda 
appendices  Festu$). 
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The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  and  th^ 

CENSUS. 


'T^HE  principal  Comitia  were  the  Ccnturiata^  called  also 
^  minora^  Cic.  post  red.  in  Senate.  2.  in  which  the  people, 
divided  into  the  centuries  of  their  classes,  gave  their  votes  ; 
and  what  a  majority  of  centuries  decreed,  (quod  plures  ceniu-^ 
rue  jussissent)y  was  considered  as  finally  determined,  {pro 
rata  habebatur)^  These  Comitia  were  held  according  to  the 
Census  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numbering  of  the  people  with  a  va- 
luation of  their  fortunes,  (asdmaiio,  ditvtiyanffH). 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  fortunes  of 
each  individual,  Servius  ordained  that  all  the  Roman  citizens, 
both  in  town  and  country,  should  upon  oath  take  an  estimate 
Qf  their  fortunes,  {bona  suajurati  censerent,  i.e.  asHmarcnt), 
and  publicly  declare  that  estimate  to  him,  {apud  se  prqfiieren^ 
tur) ;  that  they  should  also  tell  the  place  of  their  abode,  the 
names  of  their  wives  and  children,  their  own  age  and  that  of 
their  children,  and  the  number  of  their  slaves  and  freedmen  : 
That  if  any  did  otherwise,  their  goods  should  be  confiscated^ 
and  themselves  scourged  and  sold  for  slaves,  as  persons  who 
had  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty,  [qui  sibi  liberta^ 
tern  abjudicissentt  Cic.  pro  Csecin,  34.)  He  likewise  appoint-^, 
ed  a  festival,  called  PAGANALIA,  to  be  held  every  year  in 
eacb^^tfj,  or  village,  to  their  tutelary  gods,  at  which  time 
the  peasants  should  every  one  pay  into  the  hands  of  him  who 
presided  at  the  sacrifices,  a  piece  of  money ;  the  men  a  piece 
of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another,  and  the  children  of  a  third 
sort,  Dionys.  iv.  15. 

Then  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  he  divided 
all  the  citizens  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  CENTURIES. 

The  division  by  centuries^  or  hundreds,  prevailed  every 
where  at  Rome ;  or  rather  by  tens,  from  the  number  of  finders 
on  both  hands, Ovid,  Fast,  iiu  123.  &c.  The  infantry  anaca* 
valry,  the  curia  and  tribes,  were  divided  in  this  manner;  and 
so  even  the  land:  hence  C£NT£Narius  aG£R,  Ovid.  ibid.  & 
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Festus.  At  first  a  century  contained  a  hundred ;  but  not  so 
afterwards.  Thus  the  number  of  men  in  the  centuries  of  the 
different  classes  was  without  doubt  very  different. 

The  first  glass  consisted  of  those  whose  estates  in  lands  and 
effects  were  worth  at  least  100,000  asses ^  or  pounds  of  brass  ; 
or  10,000  drachma zccoTimg  to  the  Greek  way  of  computing; 
which  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  to  3221.  i8s,  4d.  of 
our  money ;  but  if  we  suppose  each  pound  oi  brass  to  contain 
1^4  asses ^  as  was  the  case  afterwards,  it  will  amount  to  77  jol. 

This  first  class  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or 
<iompanies  of  foot,  forty  of  young  men,  (jumorum^)  that  is, 
from  seventeen  to  forty-fix  years  of  age,  Cic.  de  Sen.  17.  A. 
GelL  X.  28.  who  were  obliged  to  take  th,e  field,  [ut  fons  Mia 
gererent\  and  forty  of  old  men,  {seniorum)^  who  should  guard 
the  city,  {ad  urbis  custodiam  ut  praste  essent).  To  these  wcr© 
added  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites^  who  fought  on  horse* 
back ;  in  all  ninety-eight  centuries. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  twenty  centuries^  ten  of  young 
men,  and  ten  of  old,  whose  estates,  were  worth  at  leaft  75,000 
asses.  To'thcse  were  added  two  ceniuries  of  artificers,  (fa^, 
brum)^  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.  to  manage  the  engines  of  war. 
These  Livy  joins  to  the  first  c/ari. 

It  is  hardfly  to  be  imagined  that  those  artificers  were  com« 

Eosed  of  the  members  oT  either  the  fir^t  or  the  second  class* 
ut  of  their  servants  or  dependents;  JFor  not  only  the  me- 
chanic  arts,  but  likewise  every  kind  of  trade  was  esteemed 
dishonourable  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  third  class  was  also  divided  into  twenty  centuries: 
their  estate  was  50,000  asses. 

The  fourth  class  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries';  their 
estate  was  25,000  asses.  To  these  Dionysius  addf  two  centu- 
ries  of  trumpeters,  vii.  59. 

The  fifth  class  was  divided  into  thirty  centuries;  their  estate 
was  1  i^QOO  asses ^  but  according  to  Dionysius,  12,500.  Among 
these,  according  to  Livy,  were  included  the  trumpeters  and 
cornetters,  or  blowers  of  the  horn,  distributed  into  three  cen- 
turies, whom  Dionysius  joins  as  two  distinct  centuries  to  the 
fourth  class. 

The  sixth  dass  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had  no 
esates,  or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth 
class.  The  number  of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that 
of  any  of  the  oihtv  classes^  yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as  ono 
century. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  the  classes  was,  accord* 
ing  toLivy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  193. 

Som^  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to ^94,  by  sup* 
posing  that  the  trumpeters,  &c.  were  not  included  in  the 
thirty  centuries  of  the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct 
centuries  by  themselves. 

Each  class  had  arms  peculiar  io  itself,  and  a  certain  place 
in  the  army  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 

By  this  arrangement  the  chief  power  wa5  vested  in  the 
richest  citizens  who  composed  the  first  class,  which,  although 
least  in  number,  consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the  rest 
pot  together ;  but  they  likewise  bore  the  charges  of  peace  and 
war  (muma  pacts  et  belli)  in  proportion,  liv,  i.  42.  For  as  the 
votes  at  the  Comtia,  so  likewise  the  quota  of  soldiers  and 
taxes,  depended  on  the  number  of  centuries.  Accordingly, 
the  first  class,  which  consisted  of  ninety-eight,  or,  according 
to  Livy,  of  one  hundred  centuries,  furnished  more  men  and 
money  to  the  public  service  than  all  the  rest  of  the  state  besides. 
But  they  had  likewise  the  chief  influence  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  by  centuries.  For  the Equiles  and  the  centuries  of 
this  class  were  called  first  to  give  their  votes,  and  if  they  were 
unanimous,  the  matter  was  determined ;  but  if  not,  then  the 
centuries  of  the  next  class  were  called,  and  so  on,  till  a  ma- 
jority of  centuries  had  voted  the  same  thing.  And  it  hardly 
ever  jiappened  that  they  came  to  the  lowest,  Liv,  i.  43, 
Dionys*  vii.  59. 

In  after  times  some  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  in  favour  of  the  Plebeians  by  including  the  centu. 
lies  in  the  tribes ;  whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes  ia 
the  Condtia  Centuriata^  Liv.  v.  i8.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2.  pro 
Plane.  «o.  In  consequence,  of  which  it  is  probable,  that  the 
number  of  centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes  was  increased,  Cicm 
Phil.  ii.  82.  But  when  or  how  this  was  done  is  not  suffici- 
ently  ascertained,  only  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  year  of  the  city  358,  Lip.  v.  18. 

Those  of  the  first  class  were  called  CLASSICI,  all  the  rest 
W^re  saidto  be  INFRA  CLASSEM,  A.  Gell.  vii.  13.  Hence 
classici  auctores,  for  the  most  approved  authors,  Id,  xix.  8. 

Those  of  the  lowest  class  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  were 
called  C APITE  CENSl,  rated  by  the  head ;  and  those  who 
had  below  a  certain  valuation,  PROLETARII,  Gell.  xvi.  10. 
whence  sermo  proletarius  for  vilis^  low,  Plaut,  Milii.  Glor,  iii< 
I.  157.    This  properly  was  not  reckoned  a  class;  whence 

G  sometimes 
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sometimes  only  five  classes  are  mentioned,  liv.  iii.  36^  So^ 
Qmnta  classis  videniur^  of  the  lowest,  Gc.  Acad.  iv.  23. 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  [census  habitus^  v.  actus 
est)  at  the  end  of  every  nve  years,  first  by  the  kings,  then  by 
the  consuls,  but  after  the  year  310  by  the  censors  who  wer« 
magistrates  created  for  that  very  purpose.  We  do  not  find 
however  that  the  census  was  always  held  at  certain  intervals 
of  tiipe.  Sometimes  it  was  omitted  altogether,  Cic*  pro 
Arch.  5. 

After  th<!  r^njttj  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying  sa* 
crifice  {sacrificium  lustrale)  was  made,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a 
sheep,  and  a  bull,  which  were  carried  round  the  whple  assem- 
bly, and  then  slain  ;  and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  pu* 
rified,  (lustrari).  Hence  also /»x^rard' signifies  to  go  rounds  to 
jttrtAry, Virg.  Eccl.x. 55, ^n.viii.  231.x.  224.  and  circumfer* 
re^  to  purify^  Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  2. 144.  Virg.^n.  vi.  229.  This 
sacrifice  was  called  SUOVETAURILIA  or  SOLITAURI. 
LIA,  and  he  who  performed  it  was  said  CONDERE  LUS- 
TRUM. It  was  called  lustrum  a  Ivtndo^  i.  e.  solvendo^  because 
at  that  time  all  the  taxes  were  paid  by  the  farmers-general  to 
the  censors,  Varr.  £•  £•  v.  2.  And  because  this  was  oone  at  the 
end  of  every  fifth  year,  hence  LUSTRUM  is  often  put  for  the 
space  of  five  years;  especially  by  the  poets,  Herat.  Od.  ii.  4. 24. 
iv.  1 . 6.  by  whom  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek 
Olympiad,  which  was  only  four  years,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  6.  5.. 
Martial.'iv.^S.  It  is  also  used  for  any  period  of  time,  Plin.  ii.  48. 

The  census  anciently  was  held  in  the  Jorum  ^  but  after  the  year 
of  the  city  320,  in  the  villa  publica^  which  was  a  place  in  the 
Campus  Martins^  Liv.  iv.  22.  fitted  up  for  public  uses;  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  IJv.  xxxiii.  9.  I'arro  de 
ReRusiica^  iii.  2.  Lucan.  ii.  196.  The  purifying  sacrifice  was 
always  made  [lustrum  conditum  est)  in  the  Ca?npus  Martius^ 
Liv.  i.  44.  Dionys.  iv.  22.  The  census  was  sometimes  held 
without  the  lustrum  being  performed,  Liv.  iii.  22. 


I,  714^  Causes  of  assembling  tfie  Comitia  CenturiaTa* 

iHB  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  were  held  for  creating 
magistrates,  for  passing  laws,  and  for  trials* 

In  these  comitia  were  created  the  consuls,  praetors,  censors, 
and  sometimes  a  proconsul,  Liv.  xxvi.  i8.  also  the  decemvtttjt 
military  tribunes,  and  one  priest,  namely  the  rex  sacrorum. 

Almost 
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Almost  all  laws  were  passed  in  them  which  were  proposed  by 
tiie  greater  magistrates,  and  one  kind  of  trial  was  held  there, 
namely  for  high  treason,  or  any  crime  against 'the  state,  which 
was  called  JUDICIUM  PERDUELLIONIS ;  as  when  any 
one  aimed  at  sovereignty,  which  was  called  crimen  re^ni^  lAw 
vi.  20.  or  had  treated  a  citizen  as  an  enemy,  Cicin  verr.  i.  5* 
War  was  also  declared  at  these  comitia  Liv.  xxxi.  6,  and  7* 
xlii.  30. 

2.  The  Magistrates  who  presided  at  the  CoMlTiA  Centuria* 
TA ;  the  Place  where  tney  were  held;  the  Manner  o/summon* 
ing  fhemj  and  the  Persons  who  had  a  right  to  vote  at  them. 

The  Comitia  Ceniuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior 
magistrates,  i,  e.  the  consuls,  the  praetor,  and  dictator,  and. 
interrexi  But  the  last  could  only  hold  the  comitia  for  creating 
nu^strates,  and  not  for  passing  laws. 

The  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries,  but  thb 
assembly  was  not  properly  called  comitia^  as  it  was  not  to 
vote  about  any  thing.  The  praetors  could  not  hold  (he  comitia 
if  the  consuls  were  present,  without  their  permission,  Liu. 
xxvii.  5«  but  they  might  in  their  absence.  Id.  xliii.  i6.  xlv. 
fti.  especially  tlxeprator  urbanus;  and,  as  in  the  instance  last 
quoted,  without  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 

The  consuls  held  the  comitia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and 
also  for  creating  the  praetors ;  (for  the  praetors  could  npthpid 
the  comitia  for  creating  their  successors,  Gc,  ad  Att.  ix.  9.)  and 
for  creating  the  censofs,  Liv.  vii.  d2.    Cic.  Att.  iv.  2. 

The  consuls  determined  whether  of  them  should  bold  these 
comitia,  either  by  lot  or  agreement  fsorte  vel  consensu ;  sorr 
tiebantur  vd  comparabantj  Ltv.  passim. 

The  comitia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  the 
praefect  of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  Liv.  i.  60.  who  was 
also  interreXf  Dionys.  iv.  84. 

When  a  rex  sacrorum  was  to  be  created,  the  comitia  are 
thought  to  have  been  held  by  the fonti/ex  maximus.  But  this 
is  not  <]uite  certain. 

The  person  presiding  in  the  comitia  had  so  great  infliiciice, 
that  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  created  the  ma^« 
strates  who  were  elected,  liv.  i.  6o.  ii.  2.  iii.  54.  ix.  7. 

When,  from  contention  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians, or  betwixt  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  comitia  for  electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  due 

c  2  time, 
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ikne,  and  not  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  patricians  met 
and  named  [sinesuffragiopoduliauspicatbprodebant)  ^n  inter  rex 
out  of  their  own  number,  Lie,  pro  Domo,  14.  &  As  con  in  Gc* 
who  commanded  only  for  five  days ;  Liv.  ix.  34.  and  in  the  same 
ipanher  different  persons  were  always  created  every  five  days, 
till  consuls  were  elected,  who  entered  immediately  on  their  of- 
fice. The  comtia  were  hardly  ever  held  by  the  first  interrex  : 
Sometimes  by  the  second,  Liv.  ix.  7.  x.  1 1.  sometimes  by  the 
third.  Id.  v.  31.  and  sometimes  not  till  the  eleventh,  Id.  vii. 
21.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  a  dictator  was  sometimes 
created  to  hold  the  comitia,  Id.  vii.  22.  viii.  23.  ix.  7,  xxv.  2. 

The  Comtia  Centuriata  were  always  held  without  the  city, 
usually  in  the  Campus  Martins;  because  anciently  the  people 
weDt  armed  in  martial  order  (sub  signisj  to  hojd  these  assem- 
blies ;,andii  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  marshalled  in  the 
city,  Liv.  xxxix.  15.  G<//.  xv.  27.  But  in  latter  times  a  body 
of  soldiers  only  kept  guard  on  the  Janiculum,  where  an  im« 
perial  standard  was  erected,  [vexillumfosilum.  erat^)  the  taking 
down  of  which  denoted  the  conclusion  of  the  comitia,  Dio, 
xxxvii.  27,  &28. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  by  an  edict* 
It  behoved  them  to  be  summoned  [edici  v.  indici)  at  least 
seventeen  days  before  they  were  held,  that  the  people  mighr 
have  time  to  weigh  with  themselves  what  they  should  deter- 
mine at  the  comitia.  This  space  of  time  was  called  TRINUN* 
DINUM,  orTRINUM  NUNDINUM.  i.  ^.  tres  nundin^t, 
three  market  days,  because  the  people  from  the  country  came 
to  Rome  every  ninth  day  to  buy  and  sell  their  commodities, 
liv.  iii.  J55.  {Nundina  a  Romanis  nono  quoquedit  celebratit;  in^ 
termediis  septum  diebus  occupabantur  7uri,'D\oviy%,  ii.  28.  vii,  58. 
reliquis  septem  rura  colrbant,  Varro  dc  Re  Rust,  pricf.  11.)  But 
the  comitia  were  not  held  on  the  market-days,  [mindtnis^)  be- 
cause they  were  ranked  among  iht feria  or  holy  days,  on  which 
no  business  could  be  done  with  the  people,  Macr^^.  i.  16.  {ne 
plebs  rusiica  avocaretur,  lest  they  should  be  called  off  from 
their  ordinary  business  of  buying  and  selling,)  Plin.  xviii.  3. 
This  however  was  not  always  observed,  Cic.  Ait,  1.  14. 

Bu,t.ihe  comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometimes 
summoned  against  the  first  lawful  day,  [in  primum  comitiaUm 
diem,)  Liv.  xxiv.  7. 

All  those  might  be  present  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  wh<> 
had  the  full  right  of  Roman^  citizens»  whether  they  lived  al 
liome  or  in  the  country. 

3.  Can-^ 
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'3.  .Candidates. 

Those  who  sought  preferments  w^re  called  CANDIDA- 
TI»  from  a  white  robe  (a  t€ga  Candida)  worn  by  them,  which 
was  rendered  shining  fcandens  vel  Candida  J  by  the  art  of  ihe 
fuller;  for  all  the  wealthy  Romans  wore  a  gown^iatur^lly 
white,  {toga  alba).  This,  however,  was  anciently  forbidden 
by  law,  [ne  cut  album,  u  e.  cretam,  in  vesiimcnt^m  addere, 
fftitionis  causa  iiceret)^  Li  v.  iv.  25. 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either 
that  they  might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily 
shew  the  scars  they  had  received  on  the  breast  or  fore  part  ef 
their  bqdy,  {adverse  corpore,)  Plutarch,  in  Coriolano. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand  can- 
didate who  was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  with* 
in  the  legal  days,  that  is,  before  the  ^omitia  w^iiefomnoj^nefl. 
Sail,  Cat.  i8«  CicFam,  xvi.  12«  and  whose  name  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  magfstrates ;  for  they  might  refuse  to  admit  any 
oncHbey  pleased,  Inomtn  accipere^  vcl  ratian^m  .ejus  kabtre,) 
but  not  without  assigning  a  just  cayse,  Liv.  yiii.  1  j.  xxiv.  y^ 
&  8.  Vol.  Max.  tii.  8.  ^  l^eU.  ii.  9.2.  The  opposition  qf 
the  consuls,  however,  might  be  over-ruled  by  the  Senate, 

JJU.  lU,  21. 

For  a  longtime  before  the  time  of  election,  thq  candidates 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular 
art.CiV.  Attic,  i.  t.  by  going  round  their  houses,  {ambiendo,)  by 
shaking  hands  with  those  they  met,  (prensanda,)  by  addressing 
them  in  a  kindly  manner,  and  naming  them,  &c.  on  which 
account  they  commonly  had  along  with  them  a  monitor,  or 
NOMENCLATOR,  who  whispered  in  their  ears  every 
body's  name,  Horat.  Ep.  u  6. 50,  &c.  Hence  Cicero  calls  can* 
didates  natio  qfficiosissima,  in  Pis.  23.  On  the  market  days 
they  used  anciently  to  come  into  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  take  their  statkm  on  a. rising  ground,  {in  coUe  consistere^) 
whence  they  might  be  seen  by.all,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  When 
they  went  down  to  the  Campus  Martius  at  certain  times,  they 
were  attended  by  their  friends  and  dependants,  who  were 
called  DEDUCTORES,  Oc.  de  pet,  cons.  9.  They  had  like- 
wise  persons  to  divide  money  among  the  people,  (DIVTSO- 
^£Sj  Cic.  Att.  i.  ty.    Suet,  Aug*  3.)    For  this,   although 

forbidden 
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fiorbidden  by  law,  was  often  done  openly^  and  once  against 
Caesar,  even  with  the  approbation  ot  Cato,  Suet.  JuL  19* 
There  were  also  persons  to  bargain  with  the  people  for  their 
votes,  called  INTERPRETES,  and  others  in  whose  hands 
the  money  promised  was  deposited,  called  SEQUESTRES, 
Cic.  Act.  in  vert.  i.  8.  &  12.  Sometimes  the  candidates  formed 
combinations  (coitiones)  to  disappoint  {ut  dejiccrmt)  the  other 
competitors,  tic.  Att.  ii.  18.  Iav,  iii.  3^. 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  d  refragari^ 
mnd  thote  who  favoured  him,  suffragan  vel  suffragaiores  esse: 
hence  suffiragatio^  their  interest,  hv.  x.  13.  Those  who  got 
one  to  be  elected,  were  said,  ei  praturam  gratia  campeftri  ca^ 
fere^  Liv.  vii.  1.  or  eum  trahere:  thus,  Peruicit  Appius^  ut  de» 
jecio  FalnOf  fratrem  trakeret,  Liv.  xxxix.  32.  Those  who 
nindered  one  from  being  elected,  were  said,  a  consulatu  repeU 
lerc^  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  10. 


4«  The  Manntr  of  proposing  a  Law^  and  of  naming  a  Day  for 

onc^s  Trial. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata^ 
the  magistrate  who  was  to  propose  it,  (laturus  v.  rosaturus/j 
Iiaving  consulted  with  his  friends  and  other  prudent  men, 
whether  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  and  agree* 
able  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  wrote  it  over  at  home ; 
and  then  having  communicated  it  to  the  senate,  by  their  au- 
thority,  [ex  Senatus  consuho,)  he  promulgated  it,  that  is,  he 
pastea  it  up  in  public  [publid  v.  in  pubbco  proponehat:  pro^- 
mulgaiat,  quasi,  provulgabat^  Festus,)  for  three  market-aays, 
that  so  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and 
considering  it.  Gc.  Verr.  ^.  60.  In  the  mean  time  he  him* 
nelf,  (legislator  vel  inventor  (egis^  Liv.  ii.  56.)  and  some 
eloquent  friend,  who  was  called  AUCTOR/((^'j,or  SUASOR, 
every  market-day,  read  it  over,  (recitabat^)  and  recommended 
it  to  the  people  (suadebat\  while  others  who  disapproved  it, 
spoke  against  it  {dissuadeoant).  But  in  ancient  times  all  these 
formalities  were  not  observea  ;  thus  we  find  a  law  passed,  the 
day  after  it  was  proposed,  Uv.  iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  person  who  proposed  the  law,  if  he  did  it 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  not  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  spoke  against  it,  Cic*  Att.  u  14* 

In 
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la  the  lame  manner^  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treasoa, 

(fum  dies  perJuelHoms  dicta  cst^  cum  actio  perdudUonis  intended 

OiUur^  Cic.  vel  cum  aliquis  capitis  v.  -te  anquircrctur^  Liv.)  it 

behoved  the  accusation  to  be  published  for  the  same  space  of 

iime»  {promulgator  rogatio  de  mta  pernide^  Cic.  pro  Sext.  ao.) 

and  the  day  fixed  when  the  trial  was  to  be,  {proditd  die^  qua 

judbdumJuturuM  sit^  Cic.)     In  the  mean  time  the  person  ac- 

oased  (K£US)«  changed  his  dress,  laid  aside  every  kind  of 

ornament,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow,  {pr^mitiebat)^  and  in 

this  mean  garb  {sordidatus)^  went  round  and  solicited  the 

favour  of  the  people,  [kominet prensabat).  His  nearest  relations 

and  friends  also  did  the  same,  Liv.  passim.    This  kind  of  trial 

was  generally  capital,  Uv.  vi.  20.  but  not  always  so,  Id.  xliii. 

|6.  Jac.  pro  Dom.  38.     See  Ltx  Porda» 
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5.  The  Manner  of  taking  the  Auspices.. 

On  the  day  of  the  comitia^  he  who  was  to  preside  at  them, 
[qui  Us  pr^Juturus  erat)^  attended  by  one  of  the  augurs,  {augu* 
re  adhimo)^  pitched  a  tent  {tabemaculum  cepit)^  without  the 
city  to  observe  the  omens,  [adauspida  captanda^  vel  adauspi" 
candum).  These  Cicero  calls  AUGUSTA  CENTURIA- 
RUM  AUSPICIA,  pro  Mil.  16.  Hence  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  is  said  to  be  consulqribus  auspidis  consecratus^  Cic.  in  Cat. 
iv.  1.  and  the  comitia  themselves  were  called,  AUSPICATA, 
Liv.  xxvi.  s. 

If  the  TABERNACULUM,  which  perhaps  was  the  same 
Vf  ith  templumorarx^  the  place  which  they  chose  to  make  their 
observations,  [ad  inaugurandum^  Liv.  i.  6,  s.  7.  &  i8.)  had 
not  been  taken  in  due  form,  [parum  rect^  captupi  esset), 
whatever  was  done  at  the  comitia  was  reckoned  of  no  effect, 
Ipro  irrilo  habebatur)^  Liv.  iv.  7.  Hence  the  usual  declara. 
uon  of  the  augurs,  [augurum  solennis pronundatio);  Vitio  ta- 
bernacui-umcaptum;  vitio  magistratus  creatos  vel  VI- 

T\pSOs;   yiTJO  I.EGEM  LATAM;  VITIO  DIEM  DICTAM,.£iV:G? 

liv.  passim.  And  so  scrupulous  were  the  ancient  Romans 
about  this  matter,  that  if  the  augurs  at  any  time  afterwards, 
upon  recollection,  declared  that  there  had  been  any  informa- 
lity in  taking  the  auspices,  [vitium  obvenisse^  Cic.  in  auspido 
vitium  fiiisse^  Liv.)  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  resign 
Iheir  omce,  [utpote  vitiosi  v..  vituf  creati^  as  having  been  irre* 

gularly 
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gularly  chosen),  even  several  months  after  they  had  entered 
upon  it,  Liv.  ibid.  Cic.  dc  Nat,  Deor.  ii.  4. 

When  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  ma- 
gistrates were  said  to  be  salvis  auspiciis  creati^  Cic.  Phil. 

li.  33- 

When  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to  attend  him,  [in  auspt^ 

ciumadkibebat)^  he  said,  Q.  Fabi,  te  mihi  in  auspicio  esse 

voio.     The  augur  replied,  AuDivi,  Gc,  Divin.  ii.  34. 

There  were  two  kii^ds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the 

Comtia  Ceniuriata,     The  one  was,  observing  the  appearances 

of  the  heavens,  [servare  de  calo^  vel  calum)^  as,   lightning, 

thunder,  &c.  which  was  chiefly  attended  to.     The  other  was 

the  inspection  of  birds.     Those  birds  which  gave  omens  by 

flight,  were  called  PRiEPETES :  by  singing.  OSCINES : 

hence  the  phrase,  si  avis  ocdnuerit^  Liv.  vi.  41.  x.  40.    When 

the  omens  were  favourable,  the  birds  were  said,  addicere  vel 

admittere;  when  unfavourable,  abdicere,  non  addicere, 

vei  refragari. 

.Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The 
person  who  kept  them  was  called  PULLARIUS.  If  they 
catae  too  slowly  out  of  the  cage,  [ex  cavea\  or  wpuld  not 
feed,  it  was  a  bad  omen,  Uv.  vi.  41.  but  if  they  fed  greedily  se 
that  something  fell  from  their  mouth,  and  struck  the  ground, 
{ttrram  paviret ^  i.  c.feriret^)  it  was  hence  called  TRIrUDI- 
UM  SOLISTIMUM,  [auasi  terripavium  vel  terripudium^  Cic. 
div.  ii.  34.  Festus  in  PuLS.)  Liv.  x.  40.  Plin.  x.  21.  s.  S4. 
and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen,  [auspicium  egregiumvtl 
optimum),  ibid. 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  auspices  were  unexcep- 
tionable, [omni  vitio  carere),  that  is,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
liinderthe  comitia  from  being  held,  he  said,  Silentium  Esse 
viDETUR,  Cic  de  Div.  ii.  34.  but  if  not,  he  said  ALIO  DIE, 
Qc,  de  Legg.  ii.  12.  on  which  account  the  comtia  could  not 
he  held  that  day.  Thus,  Papirio  legem  fcrcnti  triste  omen  diem 
drffidit,  i.  e.  Rem  in  diem  posterum  rejicere  coegit^  Liv.  ix.  38. 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTIATIO, 
or  oknuntiatio.     Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  Nos  nun- 

TIATIONEM   SOLUM   HABEMUS;    ET   CONSULES   ET  RELIQUI 

MAGisTRATUS  ETIAM  SPECTiONEM,  V.  inspectionem, C'lC.  Phil, 
ii.  32.  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  asserted  by  Festus ;  [in  voce 
SPKCTIO),  and  commentators  are  not  agreed  how  they  should 
be  reconciled.  It  is  supposed  there  should  be  a  different  reading 
in  both  passages,  Vid.  Abram,  in  Cic.  &  Scaliger.  in  Feft, 

Any 
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Any  ether  magietrate,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he 
who  presided,  might  likewise  take  the  auspices ;  especially  if 
he  wished  to  hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  from  being 
passed.  If  such  magistrate  therefore  declared,  S£  de  coelo 
SERVASSE,  that  he  had  heard  thunder,  or  seen  lightning,  he 
was  said  OBNUNTI ARE,  (augur  auguri^  consul  consuli  ob^ 
nuntiavisti^  al.  nurUidsH^  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  33.)  which  he  did  by 
saying,  ALIO  DIE;  whereupon  by  the  Lex  j£lia  et  Fusia,  the 
comitia  were  broken  ofiF,  fairiTnchanturJ^  and  deferred  to 
another  day.  Hence  obnuntiare  afnalia  aut  comitiis^  to  pre- 
vent,  to  adjourn ;  and  this  happened,  even  if  he  said  that  he 
liad  seen  what  he  did  not  see,  (si  auspicia  emcntitus  esset),  be. 
canse  he  was  thought  to  have  bound  the  people  by  a  religious 
obligation,  which  must  be  expiated  by  their  calamity  or 
his  own,  Gc,  Phil.  ii.  33.  Hence  in  the  edict  whereby  the 
comitia  were  summoned,  i\{\^formula  was  commonly  used,  Ne 

QUIS    MINOR    MAGISTRATUS    DE    COELO    SERVASSE   VELITt 

which  prohibition  Clodius,  in  his  law  against  Cicero,  ex* 
tended  to  all  the  magistrates,  Dio,  xxxviij.  13. 

The  comitia  were  also  stopped,  if  any  person,  while  they 
were  holding,  was  seized  with  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsv, 
which  was  hence  called  MORBUS  COMITIALIS ;  or  if  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  interceded  by  the  solemn*  word, 
VETO,  Liv,  vi.  35.  or  any  magistrate  of  equal  authority  with 
him  who  presided,  interposed,  by  wasting  the  day  in  speaking, 
or  by  appointing  holidays,  &c.  Cic.  ad.  Fratr.  ii.  6.  and  also 
if  the  standard  was  pullea  down  from  the  Janiculum,  as  in  th« 
trial  of  Rabirius,  by  Metellus  the  praetor,  Dio.  lib.  xxxvii.  27. 

The  comitia  were  also  broken  oiF  by  a  tempest  arising;  but 
so,  that  the  election  of  those  magistrates  who  were  already 
created,  was  not  rendered  invalid,  (utjam  crcati  non  vitiosi 
reddercntur),  iiiv.  xl.  59.  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  i8.  unless  when 
ihc*comitia  were  for  creating  censors* 


6.  The  Manner  of  Holding  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 

Whek  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  comitia,  on  the 
day  appointed,  the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martins*  The 
magistrate  who  was  to  preside,  sitting  in  his  curule  chair  on  a 
tribunal,  fpro  tribunalij,  Liv,  xxxix.  3a.  used  to  utter  a  set 
form  of  prayer  before  he  addressed  the  people,  Liv.  xxxix«  1  j. 

the 
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the  augur  repeating  over  the  words  before  him,  (augure  verba 
praeunte^  Cic.)  Then  he  made  a  speech  to  the  people  about 
what  was  to  be  done  at  the  comitia. 

If  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen*  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates were  read  over.  But  anciently  the  people  might 
chuse  whom  they  pleased,  whether  present  or  absent,  al« 
though  they  had  not  declared  themselves  candidates,  Liv. 
fassim. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald,  while 
a  secretary  dictated  it  to  him,  fsubjicienU  scriba)^  and  dif* 
ferent  persons  were  allowed  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Liv. 
xL  21.  A  similar  form  was  observed  at  trials,  because  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  people  about  the  punishment  of  any 
one,  in  the  same  manner  as  about  a  law.  Hence  irrogarc 
peaianty  vel  mulclam^  to  inflict  or  impose. 

The  usual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people,  (om-" 
mum  rogationum),  was.  VELITIS,  JUBEATIS.  QUIRI- 
T£S,and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  consulted,  or  asked» 
{^consult  vel  togarij^  and  the  consuls  to  consult  or  ask  them, 
Gc*  &  Uv.  passim.  Hence  jubere  kgem  vel  rogationem,  also 
D£CEitN£RE,  to  pass  it ;  SalL  Jug.  40.  vetare^  to  reject  it ; 
rogare  magistratus^  to  treate  or  elect,  SalL  Jug.  29.  Rogarc 
quiPsUores^  to  appoint  judges  or  inquisitors,  t^.  40.  So  justa 
€t  vetita  popuk  m  jubendis  v,  sciscendis  legibus,  Cic.  de  JLcgg. 
ii.  4.  Quibus.  sc.  Silanb  et  Mura^nae,  consulafuf^  me  rogantt^ 
i.  e;  praesidente,  dolus  tst^  Id- pro  Mur.  1.  Then  the  ma- 
gistrate said,  Si  VOfilS  VIDETUR,  DISCEDITE,  QUIRITES;  or, 
ItE  IM    SUFFRAGIUM,    bene  JUVANTIBUS   DlIS,    ET,   QUi£ 

PATRES  CENSUERUNT,  vos  JUBETE,  Uv,  xxxi.  7.  Where- 
upon the  people,  who  as  usual,  stood  promiscuously,  sepa- 
rated every  oae  to  his  own  tribe  and  century,  Ascon.  in  Cic* 
pro  Com.  Balbo.  Hence  the  magistrate  was  said  mitUrepo^ 
pulum  in  suffragium;  and  the  people,  inirc  vel  ire  in  suf* 
Jra^umy  Cic.  &  Liv.  passim. 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes 
according  to  the  institution  of  §ervius  Tullius ;' first  the 
Equitts^  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  &;c.  but 
atterwards  it  was  determined  by  lot  (SORTITIOjf<f^tf/),  in 
what  order  they  should  vote*  When  this  was  first  done  is 
uncertain.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown  into  a 
box,  (iff  sitellam;  sitella  defertur,  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  38.  SUdla 
atlata  est,  ut  sortircntur^  Liv.  xxv.  3.)  and  then  the  box  being 
shaken,  so  that  the  lots  might  lie  equally^  (sortibus  aquatisX 

tua 
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tlie  century  which  came  out  first  cave  its  vote  first,  and 
hence  was  called  PRiEROGATIVA,  JUv.  v.  t8.  Those 
centuries  which  followed  next»  were  called  PRIMO  VO- 
CATiE,  Uv.  X.  15.  &  ts.  The  rest  JURE  VOCATiE, 
IJvs  xxvii.  6.  But  all  the  centuries  are  usually  called ^ur^ 
xwcaUt^  except  the  pr^cregativa.  Its  vote  was  held  of  the 
greatest  importance,  (ut  nemo  unquam  frier  cam  tukrii,  quin 
rcnunciahis  sit,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  20.  Divin.  ii.  40*  Mur.  18.) 
Liv.  xxvi.  22.  Hence  PRiEROGATiVA  is  put  for  a  sign  or 
pled|re,  a  favourable  omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing  future ; 
Supfkcatio  est  prarogativa  triumphij  Cic.  Fam.  xv,  5,  so  i* 
Act.  Verr.  9.  rlin.  vii.  16.  xxxvii.  o.  s.  46.  for  a  precedent 
or  example,  liv.  iii.  f  1.  a  choice,  Z/.  xxi.  3.  or  favour.  Id, 
xxviii.  9.  and  amopg^  later  writers  for  a  peculiar  or  exclusive 
privilege.^*  •  '  *  ^    ^ 

When  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  Liv, 
X.  13.  it  is  supposed,  that,  after  the  centuries  were  included 
in  the  tribes,  the  tribes  first  cast  lots ;  and  that  the  tribe  which 
first  came  out  was  called  PRiEROGATiVA  TRIBUS ; 
and  then  that  the  centuries  of  that  tribe  cast  lots  which  should 
ht  tht  pr^ero^ativn  centuria.  Others  think  that  in  this  case 
the  names  of  tribes  and  centuries  are  put  promiscuously  the 
one  for  the  other.  But  Cicer6  calls  centuria^  pars  tnbus: 
and  that,  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  Camtia  Tributa^  pro 
Plane.  2o.    t^/l^,   t7..i,^ 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  by  word  of  mouth ; 
and  in  creating  magistrates,  they  seem  each  to  have  used  this 
form.  Con SULES,  &c.  nomino  vel  dico,  Liv.  xxiv.  8,  &  9. 
in  passing  laws,  Uti  rogas,  volo  vel  jubeo,  Cic.  de  Legg. 
ii.  lo.  The  will  or  command  of  the  peopJe  was  expressed 
by  VELLE,  and  that  of  the  senate  by  censere,  Sail.  jug.  2u 
hence  leges  magistratusque  rogare,  to  make,  liv^  i.  17. 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul,  &c.  by  the 
praerogative  century,  declined  accepting,  liv.  v.  18.  xxvi.  22. 
or  the  magistrate  presiding  disapproved  of  their  choice,  and 
made  a  speech  to  make  them  alter  it .  Whereupon  the  century 
was  recalled  by  a  herald  to  give  its  vote  anew,  [in  stfff^ragium 
revocata:  thus,  Redite  in  suffragium,  Uv.  ibid.)  and  the 
rest  usually  voted  the  same  with  it,  {auctontatem  praroga-^ 
tiva  secutet  sunt:  eosdem  consules  cetera  centuria  sine  variatione 
ttlla  dixerunt),  Liv.  xxiv.  8,  &  9.  In  the  same  manner  after  ai 
bill  had  been  rejected  by  almost  all  the  centuries,  on  a  t ubse- 
i|uent  day,  {altcris  comitiis)^  we  find  it  unanimously  enacted ;  as 

about 
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About  declaring  war  on  Philip,  Ab  hac  oratione  in  suffra- 
GiUM  Misai,  UT  rogaraT,  belLum  jusserunt,  Liv,  xxxi,8. 

But  in  later  times,  that  the  people  might  have  more  liberty 
in  voting,  it  was  ordained  by  various  lav/s,  which  were  called 
LEGES  TABELLARi/E  that  they  should  vote  by  ballot; 
first  in  conferring  honours,  by  the  Gabinian  law,  made  A.  U. 
614.  Cic.de  Antic,  12.  Pl:n.  Ep.  iii.  20.  two  years  after,  at  all 
trials  except  for  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law,  Cic.  Brut,  25,  and 
27.  in  passing  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A  U.  622.  and 
lastly,  by  the  Cctlian  Iaw«  A.  U.  630.  also  in  trials  for  trea- 
son, which  had  been  excepted  by  the  Cassian  lawi  Cic,  dc 
Lcgg'  iii.  16.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  the  nobility,  Ibid.  W  Cic,  Plane.  6. 

The  centuries  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  mov- 
ed from  the  place  where  they  stood,  and  went  each  of  them 
into  an  inclosiye,  (SEPTUM  \'el  OVILE),  which  was  a  place 
surroup.rled  with  boards,  [locus  tabulatis  inclmus)^  and  near  the 
tribunal  of  the  consul.  Hence  they  were  said  to  be  intra  vaca- 
ta^  sc.  in  ovile,  Liv.  x.  13*  There  was  a  narrow  passage  to  it 
raised  from  the  ground,  called  PONS  or  PONTICULUS,  by 
which  each  century  went  up  one  after  another,  Siui.  JuL  80. . 
Hence  old  men  at  sixty  (SEXAGENARII)wertf  said,  DEPON^ 
TE  DEjici;  and  were  called  DEPONTANI,  because  afterthat 
age  they  were  exempted  from  piiblic  business,  Varro  ^ Festuss 
to  which  Cicero  alludes,  Rose.  Am.  35.  But  a  very  difTerenft 
cause  is  assigned  for  this  phrase,  both  by  Varro  and  Festus. 

There  were  probably  as  many  Pontes  and  Septa^  or  Ovitia^ 
a$  there  were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually 
speaks  of  them  in  the  plural;  i\\\x%^Pontcs  Lex Mariajecit an^ 
gustos y  de  Leg.  iii.  ij. Opera  Qodiance pontes  oecupdrunt^  Aitic^ 
K  14.  Coopio  cum  bonis  viris  impetumjacit^  pontes  dejicit,  ad 
Herenn.  1;  12.  Cum  Clodius  in  septa  irruisset^  pro  Mil.  15. 
So  misera  maculavit  ovi/ia  Roma,  Lucan.  PharsaL  ii,  197. 

Some  think  that  each  tribe  and  century  voted  in  its  own 
cvile,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  34.  But  this  docs  not  seem  con^ 
sistent  with  what  we  read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  the^^rtj,  each  citizen  received  from  cer^ 
tain  officers,  called  DIRIBITORES,  or  distributores,  ballots^ 
{tabulce  vel  taiella:)^  on  which,  if  magistrates  were  to  be  cre- 
ated, were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  candidates,  not  the 
whole  names,  but  only  the  initial  letters,  Cic^  pro  Dom.  43^ 
and  they  seem  to  have  received  as  many  tablets  as  there  were 
candidates.    We  read  of  other  tables  being  given  in  than 

were 
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were  distributed,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  home, 
SucLjul.  80.  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  them,  this  seldom 
happened.  The  same  thiffg  took  place,  also  under  the  Em* 
perors,  when  the  right  of  electing  magistrates  was  transferred 
from  the  people  to  the  senate,  Plin.  Ep,  iv.  25. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in 
a  triaU  or  in  declaring  war,  &c.  they  received  two  tablets, 
on  the  one  were  the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  UTI ROGAS,  sc.  volo 
veljubco^  I  am  for  the  law;  and  on  the  other,  A.  for  ANTI- 
QUO,  i.  e.  Antiqua  probo^  nihil  navi  statui  volo;  I  like  the  old 
way,  I  am  against  the  law.  Hence  antiqiuire  legem j  to  reject  it. 

Of  these  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  mto  a 
chest  (in  cistam)  at  the  entrance  of  the  oviU^  which  was  point- 
cd  out  to  them  by  the  ROGATORES,  ^ho  asked  for  the 
ballots,  and  anciently  for  the  votes,  when  they  were  givezi 
viva  voce,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17.  ii.  35.  Nat.  D.  ii.  4.  Then  cer- 
tain persons,  called  CUSTODES,  who  observed  that  no  fraud 
should  be  committed  in  casting  lots  and  voting,  {in  sortitione 
et  sujfragiij),iook  out  [educebant)  the  ballots,  and  counted  the 
votes  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet,  which  was  called  D1R.1- 
hiZfit.  suffragia^  or  Diremptio  suffrc^orum,  Lucan.  v.  393. 
whence  omne  punctum  ferre^  for  omnibus  suffra^iis  renuncxari^ 
to  gain  every  vote :  and  what,  pleased  the  majority,  was  de- 
clared by  a  herald  to  be  the  votes  of  that  centurv.  The  person 
who  told  to  the  consul  the  vote  of  his  century  {qui  centuriam 
suam  rogavit^  tt  ejus  suffragium  retulit;  vel  Consutes  a  ceniuria 
sua  creaios  renunciavii,retulit)  was  called  ROGATOR.  Cic.  ib» 
&  de  Orai.  ii»  64.  Thus  ail  the  centurie»were  called  one 
after  another,  till  a  majority  of  centuries  agreed  in  the  same 
opinion  ;  and  what  they  judged  was  held  to  be  ratified. 

The  Diribitores,  Rogatores,  and  Custodes^  were  commonly 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates,  or 
favourers  of  the  law  to  be  passed,  who  undertook  these  of. 
Sees  voluntarily,  Cic,  in  Pis*  1^.  post,  red,  in  Sen,  11.  Au- 
gustus is  supposed  to  havQ  selected  900  of  theec^uestrian  order 
to  be  Custodes  or  Rogatores^  {ad  custodiendas  astas  suffragio" 
^um\  Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  7. 

Ii  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not 
declared,  out  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where 
the  century  which  had  not  condemned,  was  supposed  to 
have  acquitted. 

The  candidate  who  had  most  votes,  was  immediately  called 
by  the  magistrate  who  presided  ^  and  after  a  solemn  prayer, 

and 
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and  taking  an  oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  [renMciatu^  est) 
by  a  herald,  Cicpro.  leg.  ManiL  %.  pro  Muran.  i.  in  Ruil.  i'u 
ft.  Veil,  iu  92*  Then  he  was  conducted  home  by  his  friends 
and  dependants  with  great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  namc^  first,  Ge.  pro 
leg*  ManiL  i. 

Those  who  were  elected  consuls,/  usually  crowned  the 
images  of  their  ancestors  with  laurel,  Cic.  Mur.  41. 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  &aid Jerrc 
renUiriamt  djxi^nonferre  vAperdere^  to  lose  it;  %oferre  repul^ 
sam^  to  be  rejectied ;  but^rre  suffragium  vel  tabdlam^  to  vote  ; 
thus,  h/leis  comitiis  non  iaiellam  tfindicem  iadta  libertatis  sed 
vocem  viuam  iulisHs^  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

The  magistrates  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  were  said 
Jieri^  crean^  dedarari^  nominari^  dici^  renunddriy  designari^ 
rogari^  &c. 

In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made,  to 
denote  the  fullness  of  their  right :  Ut  qui  optima  lege  fue- 
rint;  OPTIMO' Jure;  eojure,  quo  qui  optimo,  Festusin 
Optima  lex.  Ctcin  RulL  i.  11.  PhiL  xi.  12.  £22;.  ix.  34. 

When  a  law.  was  passed,  it  was  said  perferri  ;  the  cen« 
turies  which  voted  iorit,  were  said  Legem  jubere,  v.  ro* 
CATION  EM  accipere,  Lxv.  ii.  j/.  ill.  15.  63.  &  aim  passim ; 
those  who  voted  against  it,  Antiquare,  vetare,  v.  non 
ACCIPERE.  Lex  rocatur,  dumfertur;  abrogatur,  dum 
toUHur:  derogatur  legi^  v.  de  lege,  cum  per  novam  legem  di^ 
quid  veteri  legi  detrahitur  :  subrogatur,  cum  aliquid  aajicitur  ; 
OBROGATUR,  cum  novd  lege  infirmalur^  Ulpian  and  Festus. 
Uln  dua  contraria  leges  sunt,  semper  antiqua  obrogcU  nova,  the 
new  law  invalidates  the  old,  liv,  ix.  34. 

Two  clauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  all  laws :  1 .  Si 

QUID  JUS  NON  FUITROGARI,UT£JUSHAC  LEGE  NIHIL  EbSET 

kooatum:  2.  Si  QUID  contra  alias  leges  ejus  legis 

ERGO  latum  ESSET,  ut  £I,  QUI  EAM  LEGEM  ROGaSSET,  IM^ 

PUNE  ESSET,  Gc.  Alt.  iii.  23.  which  clause  (caput)  Cicero 
calls  TRANSLATITIUM,  in  the  law  of  Clodius  against 
himself,  because  it  was  transferred  irom  ancient  laws,  ibid. 

This  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  Ne  quis  per  satu- 
RAM  ABROGATO ;  i.  e.  per  legem  in  qua  conjunctim  multis  de  re*^ 
bus  una  rogatione  populus  consulebatur,  Festus.  Hence  Exqui^ 
rere  sententias  persaturam,  i.  t,  passing,  sine  certo  ordme,  by  the 
gross  or  lump,  Sal»  Jug.  89.  In  many  laws  this  sanction  was 

addedfQuiALlTERVelSECUS  rAXITV.F£CERIT,^VCER  ESTO; 

i.  e. 
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i.e.  ni  caput  ejus^  cum  bonis  sAJamha^  aSctd  deorum  consecra-- 
Teturv^  sacrum  essett  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  kill  the  trans- 
gressor with  impunity,  Uv.  lu  8.  iii.  j j.  Cic*  fro  Bulb.  14. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  engraved  on  orass,  and  car- 
ried to  the  treasury.  It  used  also  to  be  fixed  up  in  public,  in 
a  place  where  it  might  be  easily  read,  {unde  diwano,  u  e.  from 
the  ground,  legi  posset).  Hence  In  capitolio  Ugum  ara  lique- 
facta^  Cic.  Cat.  lii.  8.  Nee  verba  minaciajixo  arelegebantur, 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  3.  Fixit  leges  pretio  atque  r^fixit^  made  and  un* 
made,  Virg,  j£n.  vi.  622.  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  3.  Fam.  xii.  i. 

After  the  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  consuls  first  began 
to  enter  on  their  office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  comitia 
for  their  election  were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  unless  they  were  delayed  by  the  inter«> 
cession  of  the  magistrates,  or  by  mauspicious  omens.  In  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  consuls  entered  on  their  of* 
fice  on  the  ides  of  March,  and  were  created  io  January  or 
February,  Liv.  passim.  The  praetors  were  always  elected 
after  the  consuls,  sometimes  on  the  same  davj  Liv.  x.  22.  or 
the  day  after,  or  at  the  distance  of  several  aays,  Id.  From 
the  time  of  their  election,  till  they  entered  on  their  office, 
they  were  called  DESIGNATI. 

The  comitia  for  enacting  laws  or  for  trials,  might  be  held 
on  any  legal  day. 
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COMITIA    TRIBUTA. 

N  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  people  voted  divided  into  tribes, 

according  to  their  regions,  or  wards,  {ex  regionibus  el  locis)'^ 
A.  Gell.  XV.  27. 

The  name  of  tribes  was  derived  either  from  their  original 
number  three,  (a  numero  temarioU  or  from  paying  tribute,  (a 
tributo)^  Liv.  i*  4Q.  or,  as  ethers  think,  from  rfirAi,  tertia 
pars  tribus  apud  Atkenienses,  jEoHc}  xfivsrv;,  unde  tribus. 

The  first  three  tribes  were  called  RAMNENSES  or  Rani^ 
nes,  TATIENSES  or  Titienses,  and  LU  CERES.  The  first 
tribe  was  named  from  Romulus,  and  included  the  Roman  ci- 
tizens who  occupied  thq  Palatine  hill ;  the  second  from  Titus 
Tatius,  and  included  the  Sabines  who  possessed  the  Capitoline 
hill ;  and  the  third  from  one  Lucumo  a  Tuscan,  or  rather 
from  the  grove  [aluco\  which  Romulus  turned  into  a  sanctu<* 
ary,  [dsylum  retulil,  Virg.  Mn*  viii.  342.)  and  included  all  fo- 
^  reigncrs^ 
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rergners  excq>t  the  Sabines.  Each  of  these  tribes  at  first  had 
its  own  tribune  or  coTDmander,  (Triiunus  vel  prafsclus)^ 
Dionys.  iv.  14.  and  its  own  augur,  Hv.  x.  6. 

Tarquinius  Prisctis  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retain- 
ing the  same  names;  so  that  they  were  called  Ramnenses 
fnnd  and  Ramn^ses  secundi,  or  posUriores^  &c. 

But  as  the  Luctres  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceeded  the  rest 
in  number^  Servius  Tullius  introduced  a  new  arrangement, 
and  distributed  the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according  to  their 
extraction,  but  from  their  local  situation. 

He  divided  the  city  into  four  regions  or  wards,  called  PA- 
LATINA,  SUBURR  ANA,C9LLIN  A,  and  ESQUILINA, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  constituted  as  many  tribes,  and  had 
their  names  from  the  wards  which  they  inhabited.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  remove  from  one  ward  to  another,  that  the 
tribes  might  not  be  confoiinded,  Dionys.  iv.  14.  On  which 
account  certain  persons  were  appointed  to  take  an  account 
where  every  one  dwelt,  also  of  their  age,  fortune,  &c.  These 
were  called  city  tribes,  (TRIBUS  URBANiE,)  and  their 
number  always  remained  the  same. 

Servius  at  the  same  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into 
fifteen  parts,  (some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen),  .which 
Were  called  country  tribes,  (TRIBUS  RUSTlCiE),  Dionys. 
iv.  15. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made 
twenty -one,  Uv*  ii.  21.  Here,,  for  the  first  time,  Livy  di- 
rectly takes  notice  of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  al- 
ludes to  the  original  institution  of  three  tribes,  x.6.  Diony. 
sius  says,  that  Servius  instituted  31  tribes,  iv.  15.  But  i/i 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  he  only  mentions  21  as  having 
voted,  vii.  64.  the  number  of  Livy,  viii.  64. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  on  ac- 
count of  the  addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times,  Liv, 
vi.  ^.  vii.  15.  viii.  17.  ix.  20.  x.  9.  Epit.  xix.  to  thirty-five, 
IJv.  xxiii.  13.  Ascon.  in  Cic,  Verr,  i.  5.  which  number  con- 
tinuedtothe  endof  the  republic,  Liu.i.  43. 

After  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added, 
but  this  was  of  short  continuance ;  for  they  were  all  soon 
distributed  among  the  thirty-five  old  tribes. 

For  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  institution  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  tLe  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country ;  but  after- 

wards 
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\r<in]s  this  was  altered;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  psfrts 
not  of  the  city  or  country,  but  of  the  state,  (non  uriis^sed 
dviiatis.)  Then  every  one  leaving  the  city  tribes  wished  tQ 
be  ranked  amon^  the  rustic  tribes.  This  was  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  fondness  of  the  antient  Romans  for  a  country 
life,  and  from  the  power  of  the  censors,  who  could  institute 
new  tribes,  and  distribute  the  citizens,  both  old  and  new,  into. 
vhatever  tribes  they  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  place  of 
their  habitation.  But  on  this  subject  writers  are  not  agreed. 
In  the  year  449,  Q.  Fabius  separated  the  meaner  sort  of 
people  from  all  the  tribes  through  which  tl^ey  had  been  dis«^ 
persed  by  App.  Claudius,  and  included  them  in  the  four  city 
tribes,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Among  these  were  ranked  all  those 
whose  fortunes  were  below  a  certain  valuation,  called  PRO«' 
LETARII;  and  those  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  CAPITE 
CENSI,  Gill.  xvL  10.  From  this  time,  and  perhaps  before^ 
tbe  four  city  tribes  began  to  be  esteemed  less  honourable. titan 
the  thirty-one  rustic  tribes;  and  some  of  thd  latter  seem  to 
have  been  thought  more  honourable  than  others,  Cic.pro  ^aU 
h^  25.  /%«.  xvii.  3*     Hence  when  the  ceosor^. judged  it 

CjpcT  to  degrade  a  citizen,  they  removed  him  from  a  more 
nourableto  a  less  honourable  inht^  (tribumovebantji  and 
whoever  convicted  any  one  of  bribery,  upon  trial,  obtained 
by  law  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose,  the  tribe  of  the  person  con- 
demned, Ctc.  2^2^.  ^//.'^**r^I^ 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place ;  as^ 
Triius  Aniensis^  AmUnsis^  Cluvia^  Crustumina^  FaUrina^  i>. 
moma^  Macia^  Pomptina^  Quirina,  Romilia,  Scabtia^  &c.  or  from 
some  noble  family;  as,  Aimilia,  Claudia^  Cluoitia^  Cornelia^ 
Fdha,  Horatia^  JfuUa^  Minucia^  Papiria^  Sergia^  Terentina^  Ve^ 
iuria,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  one's  tribe  is  added  to  the  name  of 
a  person,  as  a  sirname;  thus,  L.  Albius  Sex  ¥•  Quirinai  Cic. 
Quint.  6.  Af.  Op/nus^  Af .  F.  TeraUinay  Cic«  Fam.  viiii  8.  Att« 
iv.  16. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  began  first  to  be  held  two  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  26g,  at 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  Dionys.  vii.  59.  But  they  were  more 
frequently  assembled  after  the  year  282,  when  the  Publiliaii 
law  was  passed,  that  the  Plebeian  magistrates  should  be  ere* 
ated  at  the  Comitia  Tribute^  Liv.  ii.  56. 

The  Comitia  Tributa^  were  held  to  create  magistrates^  to 
elect  certain  priests,  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  triails^ 

H  At 
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At  the  ComiiiaTributa  were  created  all  the  inferi$r  dty  ma* 

CsiraieSt  ai  the  iEdiles,  both  cunile  and  Plebeian,  the  tri« 
met  of  the  connmotis,  quaestors,  &c.  All  the  provincial 
nu^tfaUSt  as  the  proconsuls,  propraetors,  &c.  also  connnis- 
aioners  for  settling  colonies,  occ.  The  PorUifex  Maximus^ 
and  after  the  year  650.  the  other  pontifices,  aygures,  fcdaUs^ 
&c.  by  the  Domitian  law.  Sua.  Net.  a.  For  before  that,  the 
inferior  priests  were  all  chosen  by  their  respective  colleges^ 
{d  idSigits  suis  caoptatantur).  But  at  the  election  of  the  poH* 
Uftx  maximus^  and  the  other  priests,  what  was  singular,  only 
seventeen  tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  to  vote,  and  a  ndajjority  oC 
them,  namely  nine,  determined  the  matter,  Gc.  Mull,  li  7. 

The  laws  passed  at  these  comitia  were  called  PLEBISCITA« 
(jua  pleh  sue  suffre^o  sine  patribusjussit,  pUbeio  magislraim 
T9gante^  Festus),  which  at  first  only  boondtne  Plebeians,  but 
after  the  year  306,  the  whole  Roman  people,  liv,  \\u  §$» 

PkUscita  were  made  about  various  things;  as  about 
making  peace«  Uv.  xxxtii.  10.  about  granting  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  about  ordering  a  triumph  when  it  was  refused  by  the 
senate,  Idv.  iii.  63.  about  bestowing  command  on  generals 
<m  the  day  of  their  triumph,  Uv,  xxvi.  at.  about  absolving 
from  th(  laws,  which  in  later  times  the  senate  assumed  as  its 
prerogative,  Ascan*  in  Cic.  ad  Cornel.  &c. 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  Tributa :  these 
were  held  only  at  the  Centuriata:  but  about  imposing  a  fine, 
liv»  iv.  41.  And  if  any  one  accused  of  a  capital  crime  did 
i^ot  appear  on  the  day  of  trial,  the  Tributa  Comttia  were  suflB* 
cient  to  decree  banishment  against  htm,  (f^  eijustum  exihmm 
esse  scivit pubs y)  Liv.  xxvi.  3.  xxv.  4. 

All  those  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa^  who  had  the 
full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome  or 
not.  For  every  one  was  ximked  in  some  tribe,  in  which  be 
had  a  right  to  vote,  Liv.  xlv.  15.  Some  had  two  tribes;  one 
in  which  they  were  born,  and  another,  either  by  right  of 
adoption,  as  Augustus  had  the  Fabian  and  Scaptian  tribes^ 
Suet,  Aug.  ^o,  or  as  a  reward  for  accusing  one  of  bribery, 
(kgis  dtamhtupramoj  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  a^. 

At  the  Cormtia  Tributa  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were 
of  equal  force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  at* 
tended  them.  On  which  account,  as  some  ^ink,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  them,  Liv.  lu  j6,  & 
Co.     But  about  this  writers  are  not  agreed. 

The  eomtia  for  creating  tribunes  jnra  plebeian  aediles,  were 
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bcid  hf  one  of  the  tribunes  to  whom  that  charge  was  given, 
either  by  lot  or  by  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  Idv,  iii.  6^. 
but  for  creating  curule  sdiles  and  other  inferior  magistrates^ 
by  the  consul,  dictator,  or  military  tribunes;  for  electing 
priests*  by  the  consul  only,  Cic.  ad  Brut.  g. 

The  Comtia  Tribvta  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  were 
held  by  the  consuls,  praetors,  or  tribunes  of  the  commons. 
When  the  consul  was  to  hold  them,  he  by  his  edict  sum- 
moned the  whole  Roman  people ;  but  the  tribunes  summone4 
only  th^  plebeians,  Gdl  xy%  17*  Hence  they  are  sometimes 
caSXtA  comitia  populi^  and  sometimes  concilium  pkbis :  In  the 
one  the  phrase  was  populusjussit^  in  the  other  plcis  sciinf. 
But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed* 

Tht  ComitisTriiuta  for  electing  magistrates  were  usually 
held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  Gc.  Alt»  u  i.  iv«  3.  Ep.  Fam* 
▼ii.  go*  but  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  commonly  in  the 
forum;  sometimes  in  the  capitol,  Liv.  xxxiii.  10.  and  some- 
times in  the  arrxj  F/ai»;iitW,  Liv.  xxvii.  81.  anciently  called 
frata  Flsminia^  or  circus  AppMnaris^  Id.  iii.  63.  where  also 
Q.  Furius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  held  the  comitia  for  elect* 
ing  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Decemviri^  Liv.  iii.  {4* 

In  the  forum  there  were  separate  places  for  each  tribe 
aiarked  out  with  ropes,  Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  the  Campus  Martins,'  Cicero  proposed  building  in 
Cxsar's  name,  marble  inclosures  f sepia  marmorea)^  for  hold- 
ing the  Comitia  Tributa^  Cic.  Att.  iv.  i6.  which  work  was 
prevented  by  various  causes,  and  at  last  entirely  dropped 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards executed  by  A^rippa,  Dio,  liii.  23.  Plin.xvu  40. 

The  same  formalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning 
and  holdidg  the  Comitia  Triiuta  as  in  the  other  comitia^  only  it 
was  not  requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
or  that  the  auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  been 
thunder  or  lightning,  (si  tonuisset  autfulgurasset^ J  ihty  could 
not  be  held  that  day.  For  it  was  a  constant  rule  from  the 
beginning  of  the  republic,  Jove  fulg£NT£,  cum  populo 
AGi  N&PAS  ESSE,  Cic.  in  Vatm.  8.  Comitiorum  solum  vitiumcst 
Julmem^  Id.  de  Div.  ii.  18. 

The  Comiha  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates,  after  the  year 
598*  were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
Aagusi;  for  electing  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  and 
for  hws  and  trials  on  all  comitial  days.. 

H  »  Jiiliiis 
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Julius  Czsar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  €9mtia.  He 
shared  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  with  the  people ;  so 
that,  except  the  competitors  for  the  consulship,  whose  choice 
he  solely  determined  himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and 
he  nominated  (eiUbatJ  the  other.  This  he  did  by  billets  dis- 
persed through  the  several  tribes  to  this  effect,  Ci£SAR  Dic- 
tator ILLl  TRIBUI.  COMMENDO  VOBIS  IIXUM,  ET  ILLUM, 
UT  VESTRO  SUFFRAGIO  SUAM  DIGNITATEM  TENEANT,  Suct. 

Cas.  41* 

Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  election  after  it  had  been 
dropped  for  some  time  during  the  civil  wars,  which  followed 
'  Caesar's  death,  Suet.  Aug,  40.  Dio.  liii.  si. 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of 
election,  Juvenal,  x.  77.  and  assuming  the  nomination  of  the 
consuls  to  himself,  C?t/za.  Pont.  iv.  9.  67.  he  pretended  to  re- 
fer the  choice  of  the  other  magistrates  te  the  senate,'  but  in 
fact  determined  the  whole  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  15.  Dio.  Cass.Wui.  20.  Caligula  attempted  to 
restore  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people,  but  without  any  per- 
manent effect.  Suet.  Calig.  16.  The  comiiia^  however^  were 
-still  for  form's  sake  retained.  And  the  magistrates^  whether 
nominated  by  the  senate  or  the  prince*  appeared  in  the  Cam- 
pus Marti  us,  attended  by  their  friends  and  connections,  and 
were  appointed  to  their  office  by  the  people  with  the  usual  so* 
lemnities,  Plin.  Paneg.  63. 

But  the  method  of  appointing  magistrates  under  the  Em- 
perors, seems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty,  Suet^Cas.  ^o.'/Gm 
80.  Aug.j^o.  56.  Ner.  43.  yit.  11.  Fesp.  5.  Dom.  lo.  Tacit. 
Ann.  u  1  j.  Hist.  i.  yy.  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself  acknow- 
ledges,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  consuls,  Annal.  i.  St. 
Sometimes,  especially  under  good  emperors,  the  same  free- 
dom of  canvassing  was  allowed,  and  the  same  arts  practised  to 
ensure  success  as  under  the  republic,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  6.  9.viii.23. 
Trajan  restrained  the  infamous  largesses  of  candidates  by  a  law 
agamst  hx\h^iy^  (ambitus  lege  J;  and  by  ordaining,  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  to  sue  for  an  office,  who  had  not  a  third  part 
of  his  fortune  in  land,  which  greatly  raised  the  value  of  estates 
in  Italy,  Id.  vi.  19.  When  the  riffht  of  creating  magistrates  was 
transferred  to  the  senate,  it  at  nrst  appointed  them  by  open 
votes,  {apertis  suffragiis^)  but  the  noise  and  disorder,  which 
this  sometimes  occasioned,  made  the  senate,  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  adopr  the  method  of  ballotting,  [ad  tacita  syffrc^a  dc* 
curre}^  Plin.  £p.  iii.  2o»  which  also  was  found  to  beauended 

with 
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with  inconveniencies,  which  Pliny  says^  the  Emperor  alone 
could  remedy,  Id.  iv.  95.  Augustus  followed  the  mode  of 
Julius  Cxsar  at  the  Comitia^  Dio«  liii.  21.  although  Mxcenat, 
whose  eounsel  he  chiefly  followed,  advised  him  to  take  this 
power  altogether  from  the  people,  Dio.  Hi.  30.  As  often  as 
he  attended  at  the  election  of  magistrates,  he  went  round  the 
tribes,  witK  the  candidates  whom  he  recommended,  (cum  sms 
csmdidatisjt  and  solicited  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual 
manner.  He  himself  gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any 
other  citizen,  (ut  unus  epopuloj  Suet.  Aug.  ^6. 
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Dijffifent  Jbrms  of  Govemmenty  and  different  Magi- 
strates at  different  times. 


T)OM£  was  first  governed  by  kings;  but  Tarquin,  the 
^^  7th  king,  being  expelled  for  bis  tyranny,  A.  U.  S44,  the 
regal  government  was  abolished,  and  two  supreme  maei* 
strates  were  annually  created  in  place  of  a  king,  caHed  CON- 
SULS. In  dangerous  conjunctures  a  DICTATOR  was  creat- 
ed with  absolute  authority :  and  when  there  was  a  vacancy 
of  magistrates,  an  INTERREX  was  appoiated  to  elect  new 
ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301,  Iw*  iiu  33.  or  according  to 
others,  jot,  in  place  of  consuls,  ten  men  (DECEMVlKl) 
were  chosen  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  fad  leges  scribendasj. 
But  their  power  lasted  only  two  years;  and  the  consular  go« 
verninent  was  again  restored* 

As  the  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  ffx)m  the  patrici- 
ans, and  the  plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity;  af- 
ter great  contests  it  was  at  last  determined,  A*  U.  310,  tnat  in- 
stead of  consuls,  six  supreme  magistrates  should  be  annually 
created,  three  from  the  patricians,  and  three  from  the  plebei* 
ans,  who  were  called  MILITARY  TRIBUNES,  [Tribwd 
mittum  consulari  potestate)y  Dionys«  xi.  60.  There  were  not, 
boweve^,  always  sixjtr>bunes  chosen;  sonietimes  only  three. 
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Liv.  iv.6.  i6»  tj.  and  42.  sometiines  four,  ib.  91.  35*  &  44$ 
and  sometimes  even  eight.  Id.  v.  1.    Nor  was  one  half  always 
chosen  from  the  patricians  and  another  half  from  the  plebei- 
ans.    They  were,  on  the  contrary,  usually  all  patricians,  la. 
iv.Sj.  44. 5^,  &c.  seldom  the  contrary, Xit^.  ▼,  la,  13.  18.  vi, 
30.     For  upwards  of  seventy  years,  sometimes  consuls  were 
created,  and  sometimes  military  tribunes,  as  the  influence  of 
the  patricians  or  plebeians  was  superior,  or  the  public  exigen- 
cies required;  till  at  last  the  plebeians  prevailed,  A.  U.  387, 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  chosen  from  their  order^aiiil 
.  afterwards  that  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians;  which  ho\i* 
ever  was  rarely  the  case,  but  the  contrary.     From  this  time 
thesupreme  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls  till  the 
usurpation  oi  Sylla,  A.  U.  672,  who  having  vanquished  the 
party  of  Marius,  assumed  to  himself  absolute  authority,  under 
the  title  of  Dictator ^  an  office  which  had  been  disused  above 
120  years.     But  Sylla  having  voluntarily  resigned  his  power 
•in  less  than  three  years;  the  consular  authority  waj  again  re-* 
stored,  and  continued  till  Julius  Caesar,  having  defeated  Pom- 
pey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  having  subdued  the  rest  of 
nis  opponents,  in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused  himself  to  be  cre- 
ated perpetual  dictator,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  hiscotinT 
try,  A.  U.  706.     After  this  the  consular  authority  was  never 
again  com])letely  restored.  It  was  indeed  attempted,  after  the 
murder  of  Caesar  in  the  senate-house  on  the  ides  of  March. 
A*  U.  710,  by  Brutus  and  Casslus  and  the  other  conspirators; 
but  M.  Antonius,  who  desired  to  rule  in  Cassar's  room,  pre- 
vented it:     And  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  being  slain  at  Muiina,  Octavius,  who  was  after- 
wards called  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  shared  between 
them  the  p/ovinces  of  the  republic,  and  exercised  absolute 
power  under  the  title  of  TRIUMVIRI  rei publico  constkuenda* 
The  combination  between  Pompey,  Czsar,  and  Crassus, 
commonly  called  the ^Vj/  triumvirate^  which  was  formed  by 
the  contrivance  of  Caesar,  in  the  consulship  of  Metcllus  and 
Afranius,  A.  U.  693,  r<r//.  Pat.  ii.  /^\,  Moral,  Odd.  ii.  i,  is  justly 
reckoned  the  original  cause  of  this  revolution,  and  of  all  the 
calamities  attending  it.     For  the  Romans  by  submitting  to 
their  usurped  authority,  shewed  that  they  were  prepared  for 
servirude.     It  is  the  spirit  of  a  nation  alone  which  can  pre- 
serve liberty.     When  that  is  sunk  by  general  corruption  of 
morals,  laws  are  but  feeble  restraints  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  power.    Julius  Caes<^r  would  never  have  attempted 

what 
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nrhat  he  effected,  if  he  had  not  perceived  the  character  of  th^ 
j^oman  people  to  be  favourable  to  |ii$  designs* 

After  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  battle  of 
Phiiippi,  A.  U.  7i2»  Augustus  on  a  slight  pretext  deprive4 
Lepidus  of  his  command^  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in 
a  sea-fight  at  Actiuni,  became  sole  i|iMter  of  the  Roman  em^ 
pire,  A.  U.  723,  and  ruled  it  for  many  years,  under  the  title 
of  PRINCE  or  EMPEROR.  [Princeps,  vel  Imperator).  The 
liberty  of  Rome  was  now  entirely  extinguished ;  and  aUhoiigb 
Augustus  endeavoured  tp  establish  a  civil  monarchy,  the  go* 
ycrntnent  perpetually  tended  to  a  military  despotism,  equally 
faui  to  the  characters  and  happiness  of  prince  and  people* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  stated  magistrates,  Liv,  iv,  4.;  but  as  tbey,bcin^ 
engaged  almost  in  continual  wars,  could  not  properly  attend 
to  civil  affairs,  various  other  magistrates  were  appointed  at 
different  times,  praetors,  censors,  sediles,  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  &c.  ib.  Under  the  emperors  various  new  magisr 
trates  were  instituted. 


Of  MAGISTR4TES  in  General 

A  Magistrate  is  a  person  invested  with  public  antliority. 
-"-  fMagistratus  -cst^  qui  prasit^  CiCf  de  Legg.  iii.  %.  Dici- 
tar  magistratus  a  magi^tro.  Magisier  autem  est,  qui  plus  <iliig 
potest^  Festus.) 

The  office  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  dif* 
ferent  from  what  it  is  among  us.  The  Romans  Jhad  not  the 
same  discrimination  betwixt  public  employments  that  we  have* 
The  same  person  might  regulate  the  police  of  the  city,  and 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  propose  laws,  and  execute 
them,  act  as  a  judge  or  a  priest,  and  command  an  army,  Liv. 
X.  2g.  ft  ahbi passim^  The  civil  authority  of  a  magistrate  was 
called  magistratus  ovpotestas^  his  judicative  power ^'«nj^2cA'ai 
and  his  military  command  impmum.  Anciently  all  magis* 
trates  who  had  the  command  of  an  army  were  called  PR^* 
TORES;  {vel  auod  caterots  pTifircnt^  vet  quod  ahis  praessent^ 
Ascon.  in  Cic.) 

MAGISTRATUS  either  signifies  9  mgi^O^f  a*.  Ma^ 

gisfratu^ 
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gistratus  jussit:  or  a  magistracy:  as,  Tiiio  magistraius  datus  ■ 
€st,  Festus.  So  POTEST  AS ;  as  Habere  potestatem^  gerere 
pote states^  esse  in  v.  cum  potestaie^  to  bear  an  ofEce;  Gabiorum 
esse  potestas^  to  be  a  magistrate  of  Gabii,  JuvenaL  x.  99.  ]fu» 
risdtctionem  tantHm  in  urbe  deUgari  magistratibus  solitam^  etiam 
per provincias^  Pot£STATIBUs  demandavit,  Suet.  Claud.  24* 
Magistratus  was  properly  a  civil  magistrate  or  magistracy 
in  the  city;  and  Potestas  in  the  provinces  {Magistratus,  vet 
its,  qui  in  pctestate  aliqua  sit^  ut  puta proconsul ,  vei  praetor,  vel 
aliij  qui proxrincias  regunt,  Uipian.)  But  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed,  SaJlust,  ^g*  63. 

When  a  magistrate  was  invested  with  military  command  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  only  could  do  it,  he  was  said  esse  in 
V.  cum  imperio,  injusto  v,summo  imperio,  (Cum  impaioessedi* 
citur^  cui  nominatim  est  apopulo  mandatum  imperium,  Festus.) 
Thus,  Abstinentiam  neque  tn  imperii s,  neque  in  magistratibus 
prdestititi  i.  e.  neque  cum  exercitui  praesset  &  jus  belli  gerendi  ' 
naberet,  neque  cum  munera  civilia  in  urbe  gereret,  Suet.C^s.54. 
Nemine  cum  imperio  f  military  command)  aut  magistratu  (civil 
authority),  tenaente  qudquam^  quin  Rhodum  diverteret.  Id.  Tib* 
19'  So  magistratus  tS  imperia  capere,  to  enjoy  offices  civil  and 
military.  Id.  Cas.  75.  But  we  nnd  Esse  in  imperio^  simply  for 
Esse  consulem,  Liy.  iv.  7.  and  all  those  magistrates  were  said 
Habere  imherium,  ytho  held  great  authority  and  power,  [qiii  ei 
coercere atiquempossent^et  jtLoerein  carcerem  dud,  Paull.  1.  2.ff. 
de  in  jus  vocando,J|  as  the  dictators,  consols,  and  praetors. 
Hence  they  were  said  to  do  any  ih'in^  pro  imperio,  Li  v.  ii.56. 
to  which  'fcrcnce  alludes,  Pkorm,  i.  4.  19.  whereas  the  in- 
f^eHbr  magistrates,  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  xdiles, 
9nd  quaestors,  were  said  esse  sine  imperio,  and  to  act  only  ^rtf 
potesiate,  Li  v.  ii.  k6.  iv.  s6.  Sometimes  ^^/^j/^zj  and  imperxum 
arc  joined  ;  thus,  Togatus  in  republica  cum  potesiate  imperioque 
versatus  est,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  7. 


Division  of  MAGISTRATES. 


rpHE  Roman  magistrates  were  variously  divided ;  into  or^ 
"*■    dinary  and  extraordinary,  greater  znd   less^  curule  arid 
npt  curule:  also  paifician  and  plebeian,  city  and  provincial- 
magistrates.    *  *.    r  *    '  ^. 
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The  MAGISTRATUS  ORDINARII  were  thoie  who 
%vere  created  at  stated  times,  and  were  constantly  in  the  re* 
pablic ;  the  EXTRAORDINARII  not  so. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MAJORES  were  those  who  had 
ivhat  were  called  the  greater  auspices,  {qua  mnoriius  magis 
rataessent^  GelK  xiii.  15.}  The  magisiratus  majoresordznarii 
were  the  constats,  praetors,  and  censors,  who  were  created  at 
the  Comtia  Centunata :  The  extraordinarii  were  the  dictator, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  [magister  cqmtum)^  the  interrex,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MINORES  ORDINARII  were 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  quxstors :  EX- 
TRAORDINARII, the  frafectus  annona,  duumviri  navaUs^ 

The  MATISTRATUS  CURULES  were  those  who  had 
the  right  of  using  the  sella  curulis  or  chair  of  state,  namely,  the 
dictator,  the  consuls,  prastors,  censors,  and  curule  aediles. 
All  the  rest,  who*  had  not  that  right,  were  called  NON  CU- 
RULES,  [Curttles  magistratus  appcllati  sunt^  quia  curru  vc- 
hebdniur^  Festus;  In  quo  curru  sella  curidis  erat^  supra^  quam 
cansiderentt  Gell.  iii.  18.)  The  sella  curulis  was  anciently  made 
of  ivory,  or  at  least  adorned  with  ivory ;  hence  Horace  calls 
it,  curuU  ebur^  Ep.  i.  6.  53.  The  magistrates  sat  on  it  ia 
their  tribunal  on  all  solemn  occasions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  were  cho- 
sen only  from  the  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also  from 
the  plebeians,  except  the  interrex  alone,  [quern  ei  ipsumpatri^ 
cium  ase^  ei  apairiciis  prodi  nepesse  frat^  Cic.  pro  IDomo,  14,) 
The  plebeian  magistrates  were  the  xdiles  and  tribunes  of  the 
commons. 

Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  fixvd  for  enjoying  the 
different  offices,  Gc,  Phil.  v.  17.  A  law  was  first  made  for 
this  purpose  LEX  ANNALIS)  by  L,  Villius,  or  (L.  Julius), 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  573,  whence  his  family  got 
the  sirname  of  anmal£S,  JLi:;.  xl.  43.  although  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  regulation  about  that  matter  formerly;  Id* 
XXV.  2.  What  was  the  year  fixed  for  enjoying  each  office  is 
not  fully  ascertained.  See  p.  4.  It  is  certfiin  that  the  praetor- 
ship  used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  aedileship,  Cic.  Far 
mu*  X.  25.  and  that  the  43d  wa$  the  year  fixed  for  the  con- 
sulship, Cic.  Phil,  V.  17.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  whp 
frequently  boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  ofHce  in  its  proper 
year»  {se  suo  qucmque  magistratum  d^nnogessisse)^  the  years  ap« 

pointed 
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pointed  for  the  diflfercnt  offices  by  the  lex  viOia  were,  for  the 
quaestorship  thirty-one,  for  the  xdiieship  thirty*seven»  for  the 
praetorship  forty,  and  for  the  consulship  forty-three.  Bu| 
even  under  the  republic  popular  citizens  were  freed  from 
these  restrictions,  ihiJ.  and  the  emperors  granted  that  indul. 
gence  [annosremtubant)  to  whomsoever  they  pleased, P/rn.^. 
vii.  i&.  or  the  senate  to  gratify  them,  Dio.  liii.  t8.  The  lex  an^ 
nalis,  however,  was  still  observed,  PUn^  Ep,  iii.  so. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  should 
enter  on  any  office,  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable 
omens :  And  by  the  CORNELIAN  LAW,  made  by  Sulla, 
A.  U.  673,  that  a  certain  order  should  be  observed  in  obtain^ 
sng  preferments ;  that  no  one  shojuld  be  pt  actor  before  being 
ausestor,  nor  consul  before  being  praetor;  nor  should  enjoy 
the  same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  two  different  offices  ia 
the  ^ame  year,  Appian  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  ^.412.  Ixv,  xxxii*  7^ 
Cic.  PhiL  xi.  5.  hv.  vii.  40.  But  these  regulations  also  were 
not  strictly  observed. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  entering 
on  their  office,  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  the  laws,  (m 
leges  jurare);  Liv,  xxxi.  5.  and  after  the  expiration  of  their 
office,  they  might  be  brought  to  a  trial  if  they  had  done  ^ny 
thing  amisSy  fJv.  xxxvii.  57.  Suet.  Jvl.  23, 


KINGS. 


R' 


OM£  was  at  first  governed  hy  kings,  not  of  ^bsolutp 
'  power  nor  hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective*     They 
had  no  legislative  authority,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor 

Eace  without  the  concurrence  of  the  $enate  and  people, 
onyi.  ii.  13.    Sallust.  Caiilin.6. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  had  the  chief 
direction  of  sacred  things,  Dionys,  ii.  14.  a«  among  the 
Greeks.     Virg.  y£».  iii.  80.     Cic.  Divin,  i.  40. 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  Trahea^  i.  e.  a  white  rob^ 
adorned  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  the  icga  pratexia,  a  white 
robe  fringed  with  purple,  a  golden  crawn^  an  ivorv  sceptre^  the 
sella  curmisy  and  twelve  Uctors^  with  the  fasces  znaseoires^  i;  e, 

carrying 
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carrying  each  of  them  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an  axe  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  them. 

The  badges  of  the  Roman  magiftrates  were  borrowed  from 
the  Tuscans,  JJv,  1.8.  Flor.u^.  SalL^Cat.  f^i.Jin^  Dionysm 
iii.  6i.    Sirab.  v.  d,  2ao. 

According  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  irabea.  The 
t€gapr^iexta  was  introduced  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  also  the 
lotus  ciatoiSy  after  hie  had  conquered  the  Tuscans.  Piin*  ix.  39. 
i.  63.  viii.  48.  s,  74. 

The  regal  government  subsisted  at  Rome  for  243  years  un* 
der  seven  kings,  Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius,  Tullus  Hostilius^ 
Ancus  MarciuSj  L,  Tarquimus  Priscus,  Servius  TuUius^  and 
JL.  Tarquimus^  sirnamed  SUPERBUS  from  his  behaviour ;  all 
of  whom  except,  the  last,  so  reigned,  that  they  are  justly 
thought  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  greatness. 
liv.  ii.  1*  Tarquin  being  universally  detested  for  his  tyranny 
and  cruelty,  was  expelled  the  city  with  his  wife  and  fa- 
mily, on  account,  of  the  violence  offered  by  his  son  Sextus 
to  Lucretia,  a  noble  lady,  the  wife  of  Collatinus*  This  revo« 
lution  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  means  of  L*  Junius  Bru- 
tus. 

The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  inspired  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  government,  which 
they  retained  ever  afterwards.  Hence  r^ijaccre^  to  act  ty- 
rannically, regit  sfiritus^  reffa  supcrUa^  &c. 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  TRIBUNUS,  or 
PR/EFECTUS  CELERUM,  who  commanded  the  horse 
under  the  king,  as  afterwards  the  magister  cjuitum  did  under 
the  dictator. 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  (INTERREG- 
NUM), which  happened  for  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of 
Romulus,  on  account  of  a  dispute  betwixt  the  Romans  and 
Sabines,  about  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  him,  the  senators 
shared  the  government  among  themselves*  They  appointed 
one  of  their  number,  who  should  h^ive  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs,  with  the  title  of  INTERREX,  and  all  the  ensigns 
of  royal  dignity  for  the  space  of  five  days;  after ^im  another, 
and  then  another,  till  a  king  was  created,  Liv.  i*  17.    Dionys, 

»•  57- 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  interrex  was  created  to 

bold  iht  elections  when  there  were  no  consuls  or  dictator, 

Liv, 
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JSv.  iii.  55.  which  happened  either  by  their  sudden  death, 
or  when  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  hindered  the  elections 
by  their  intercession,  Uv*  vi.  315. 


ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 


I.    CONSULS. 


a.     Tht  first  Creation^  different  names ^  and  badges  of 

CONSULS. 


A  FTER  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  244,  two  sUf 
•^^  preme  magistrates  were  annually  created  with  equal 
authority;  that  they  might  restrain  one  another,  and  not 
become'insolent  by  the  length  of  their  command,  Cic.  post, 
red.  in  Sen.  4.  Eutrop.  i.  9. 

They  were  anciently  called  PRiETORES,  Uv.  lii.  5^. 
Festus:  also  Imperatores,  Sallust.  Cat.  6.  or  JUDICES, 
Farro  deLat.  Ling.  v.  7.  liv.  iii.  55.  afterwards  CONSULES, 
either  from  their  consulting  for  the  good  of  the  state,  {a  reipubm 
Uca  consnleudo),  Cic.  Pis.  10.  Flor.  i.  9.  or  from  consulting 
the  senate,  (j  considendo  senatum)^  Cic.  de  Le^g.  iii.  3.  and 
people,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14.  or  from  their  acting  as  judges, 
(a  judicando)y  Quinctilian.  i.  9.  From  their  possessing  su- 
preme command  the  Qreeks  called  them  'TIIATOI. 

If  one  of  the  consuls  died,  another  was  substituted  {subro* 
gatur  vel  suffectus  est),  in  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  year; 
but  he  could  not  hold  the  comitia  for  electing  new  consuls, 
Liv.  xli.  18. 

The  insignia  of  the  consuls  were  the  same  with  those  of  the 
kings,  except  the  crovnj  namely,  the  toga  pratexta^  sella 
curuliSf  the  sceptre  or  ivory  staff,  {scipio  ebumeus),  and  twelve 
lictors  with  the  fasces  and  secures. 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the  con- 
suls, Z^i/.  ii.  1.  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately  (jnen- 
sibus  alternis).  A  public  servant  called  accensus,  went  before  the 
other  consul,  and  the  lictors  foUoi^ed :  which  custom,  after 
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it  hdi  been  long  disused,  Julius  Caesar  restored  in  his  first  con- 
sulship, Suei^  Jul.  2o.  He  who  was  eldest,  or  h^  most 
children,  or  who  was  first  elected,  or  had  most  suffrages,  had 
tbcjdsces  first,  GdL  ii.  15.  liv.  ix.  8.  According  to  Dio- 
nysius  the  lictors  at  first  went  before  both  consuls,  and  were 
restricted  to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  Valerius  Poplicola, 
Ub.  V.  s.  We  read  in  Livy,  of  24  lictors  attending  the  con- 
suls, ii»  j j.  but  this  must  be  understood  without  the  city* 

s.    The  Power  of  the  CONSULS*. 

As  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  the  same  badges  wi^ 
the  kings,  so  they  had  nearly  the  same  power,  Lxv,  ii.  i. 
But  Valeris,  called  POPLICOLA,  (a  populo  colendo),  took 
away  the  securis  from  ihtfasces^  fsecurimfasdbus  ademit)^  i.  e« 
he  took  from  the  consuls  the  power  01  life  and  death,  and 
only  left  them  the  right  of  scourging,  at  least  within  the  city, 
Dionys.  v.  19.  for  without  the  city,  when  invested  with  mili- 
tary command,  they  still  retained  \ht  securis^  u  e.  the  right  of 
punishing  capitally,  Lxv.  xxiv.  9.  Dionys.  v.  59. 

When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of 
them  had  the  Jasces  and  secures;  but  when  they  both  com- 
manded the  same  army,  they  tommonly  had  them  for  a  day 
alternately,  [altervis  imperitabant)y  Liv.  xxii.  41* 

Poplicola  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  every  one  the 
liberty  of  appealing  from  the  consuls  to  th<s  people ;  and  that 
no  magistrate  should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Roman  citizen 
who  thus  appealed,  Uv.  ii.  8.  which  law  was  afterwards 
once  and  again  renewed,  and  always  by  persons  of  Valerian 
family,  Id.  iii.  55.  x»  9.  But  this  privilege  was  also  enjoyed 
under  the  kings,  Liv.  u  fi6.  viii.  35. 

Poplicola  lixewise  ordained,  that  when  the  consuls  came  , 
into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  liaors  should  lower  the 
fasca  in  token  of  respect,  liv.  ii.  7.  and  also  that  whoever 
usurped  an  office  without  the  consent  of  the  people  might  be 
alain  with  impunity,  Dtonys.  v.  19.  But  the  power  of  the 
consuls  was  chiefly  diminished  by  the  creation  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  who  had  a  right  to  give  a  negative  to  all 
their  proceedings,  {ofnnibus  actis  inUrcedere).  Still,  however, 
the  power  of  the  consuls  was  very  great,  and  the  consulship 
was  considered  as  the  summit  ot  all  popular  preferment, 
.  {honorum  fopulijifds)^  Cic.  pro  Plane*  2$. 
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The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of' the  whole  republic,  Gc* 
ffo  Mur.  35.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  thein» 
except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  They  assembled  the 
people  and  the  senate,  laid  before  them  what  they  pleased^ 
and  executed  their  decrees.  The  laws  which  they  proposed 
aiM  got  passed,  were  commonly  called  by  their  name.  They 
Ireceived  all  letters  from  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from 
foreign  kings  and  states,  and  gave  audience  to  ambassadors. 
The  year  was  named  after  them,  as  it  used  to  be  at  Athens 
from  one  of  the  Archons,  Gc.  de  Fat.  9.  Thus,  ill.  TuUi0 
Cicerone  ei  L,  Antonio  Ccnsuiibus^  marked  the  690th  year  of 
Rome.  Hence  numerare  multos  consuUs^  for  annos^  Sen.  £p* 
4.  Bisjamp^ene  tihi  consul  trigesimus  instat.  You  are  near 
sixty  vears  old,  MartiaL  i.  16.  3.  And  the  consuls  were 
said  Jperire  annum ^fastosque  reserare^  Plin.  Pan.  j8. 

He  who  had  most  suifra^s  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR, 
and  iiis  name  was  marked  first  in  the  calendar,  {in/astis). 
He  also  had  \\\e  fasces  first,  and  usually  presided  at  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  for  the  next  year. 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered  their  heads, 
dismounted  from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls  as  they 
passed  by,  Sen.  Ep,  64.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  and  the 
consul  took  notice  of  it,  be  was  said  to  order  the  lictor  ANI- 
MADVERTERE,  Iav.  xxiv.  44.  SueL  JfuL  80.  Acilius  the 
consul  ordered  the  curule  chair  of  Lucullus  the  Praetor  to  be 
broken  in  pieces,  when  be  was  administering  justice,  because 
he  had  not  risen  up  to  him,  when  passing  by,  Dio.  xxxvi.  lo. 
&  24.  When  a  Praetor  happened  to  meet  a  consul,  his  lictors 
always  lowered  their  fasces,  Dionys,  viii.  44. 

In  the  time  of  war  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  command. 
They  levied  ^soldiers,  and  provided  what  was  necessary  for 
their  support.  They  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  tri- 
bunes  ot  the  legions,  (in  part ;  for  part  was  created  by  the 
people.  See  Lex  Attilia),  the  centurions,  and  other  officers, 
Cic,  de  Lfgg.  iii.  3.  Polyb,  vi.  34. 

The  consuls  had  commamd  over  the  provinces,  Ck.Piil*  iv^ 
4.  and  could,  when  authorized  by  the  senate,  call  persons 
irom  thence  to  Rome,  {Romam  evocare^  excire^  v.  accire),  and 
punish  them,  Cic.  in  Vert.  i.  33.  Uv.  iii.  4.  xxix*  15.  They 
were  of  so  greet  authority,  that  kings,  and  foreign  nations* 
in  alliance  with  the  republic,  were  considered  to  be  under 
their  protection,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  30. 

In  dangerous  conjunctures  the  consuls  were  artaed  witbab« 
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solutes  power  by  the  aoIeniD  decree  of  the  senate,  Ut  viox* 
RENT,  vel  Dar£NTOP£Ram,  (Sc.  Liv.  iii.4.  vi.^19.  ^^  P*  ^$« 
Ia  aoy  sudden  tunauit  or  sedition,  the  consuls  called  the  citu 
sens  to  arnns  in  this  form :  Qui  R£MPUBLICAm  salvam  Essft 
V£LIT,  MX  S£(^UATUR,  Gc.pro  Robir.  7.  7«JC.  Quasi,  iv,  8^5* 
Under  the  emperors  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow  ;  their  office  then  only  was  to  consult  the 
senate,  and  lay  before  them  the  ordinances  {placiia)  of  the 
emperors,  to  appoint  tutors,  to  manumit  slaves,  to  let  the 
public  taxes,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  censors* 
(hid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  j8.  &  Ep.  ix.  47.  to  exhibit  certain  public 
games,  and  shews,  which  they  also  sometimes  did  under  the 
republic,  Cic*  Off.  ii.  17.  to  mark  the  year  by  their  name,  &c* 
They  retained,  however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  consuls, 
and  even  greater  external  pomp.  For  they  wore  the  ioga 
fida  or  palmata,  and  had  ihcW  Jizsus  wreathed  with  laurel, 
which  used  formerly  to  be  done  only  by  those  who  triumpjied. 
They  also  added  the  sccuris  to  iht Jasces. 


3.    The  day  on  which  the  CONSULS  entered  on  their  Office. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic  the  consuls  entered  on 
their  office  at  difierent  times ;  at  first  on  the  S3d  or  24th 
February,  ( VIL  vel  VI.KaL  Mart.)  the  day  on  which  Tarquia 
was  said  to  have  been  e}q>elled,  Ouid,  Fast.  ii.  685.  which  was 
held  as  a  festival,  and  called  REGIFUGIUM,  Festus;  after, 
wards  on  she  first  of  August,  [Ked.  Sext.)  which  was  at  tliat 
time  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (i.  e.  of  the  consular^  not  of 
the  citnl  year,  which  always  began  with  January),  JUv.  iii.  6» 
la  the  time  of  the  Decemviri^  on  the  i^th  of  May,  {Id.  Maii)^ 
Id.  36.  About  fifty  years  after,  on  the  15th  December,  (la. 
Decemb.)  Liv.  iv.  37.  v.  1 1.  Then  on  the  first  of  July,  [Kal. 
QuautiL)  Liv.  v.  32.  viii.  20.  which  continued  till  near  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  530,  when  the 
day  came  to  be  the  1  ^th  March,  {^Id.  Mart.)  At  last,  A.  U* 
5^,  or  €00,  [Q.  Fulmo&  T.  Annio.  Coss.)  it  was  transferred 
to  the  first  of  January,  [in  Kal.  Jan.)  which  continued  to  be 
the  day  ever  after,  (DIES  SOLENNIS  magistratiius  ineuU'* 
dU)^  Liv.  Epit.  47.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  81.  iii.  147. 

After  this  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end  of 
July  or  the  beginning  of  August.  From  their  election  to  the 
Sit  of  Jaaitiry,  when  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were 
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eailed  CONSULES  DESIGNATI ;  and  whatever  they  did 
in  public  affairs,  they  were  said  to  do  it  by  their  authority^ 
not  by  their  ^^2e^r;  [Quod  potestate  nondum  poterat^  obtinuii 
auctoritate),  Gc*  in  Fis,  4.  SexU  32.  They  might  however 
propose  edicts,  and  do  several  other  things  pertaining  to  their 
office,  Dio.  xl.  66.  Among  other  honour^  paid  to  them,  they 
were  always  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the  senate.  See  p.  1  s* 
The  interval  was  made  to  long,  that  they  misht  have 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  what  pertained  to  their  office ; 
and  that  enquiry  might  be  made,  whether  they  had  gained 
their  election  by  bribery.  If  they  were  conviaed  of  that  crime 
upon  trial,  they  were  deprived  of  the  consulship,  and  their 
competitors,  who  accused  them,  were  nominated  in  their 
place,  Cic.  pro  Syll.  17.  &  32.  They  were  also,  besides  being 
fined,  declared  mcapable  of  bearing  any  office,  or  of  coming 
into  the  senate,  by  the  Calpumian  and  other  law,  Cic,  pro 
Cornel.  Muren,  23.  &c.  as  happened  to  Autronius  and  Sylla« 
Soli.  Cat.  18.  Cicero  made  the  punishment  of  bribery  still 
more  severe  by  the  Tullian  law,  which  he  passed  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  with  the  additional  penalty  of  a  ten 
years*  exile,  ^r^  Mur*  32.  in  Valin.  i^^pro  Sext,  64. 

The  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people  concerning 
bribery  was  A.  U.  397,  by  C.  Pztilius  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, by  the  authority  01  the  senate,  [auctoribus  patribus;  ui 
novorum  maxima  hommum  ambitio^  qui  nundinas  et  concUiabula 
obire  soliti  erant^  comprinteretur)^  Li  v.  vii.  1  j. 

On  the  first  of  January  the  senate  and  people  waited  on  the 
new  consuls  (saluiabant)^  at  their  houses,  (which  in  after 
times  was  called  OFFICIUM,  Plin*  Ep.  ix.  37.)  whence  be«  , 
ing  conducted  with  (;reat  pomp,  (which  was  called  PROCES- 
SUS CONSULARIS),  to  the  capitol,  they  offered  up  their 
vows,  [voia  nuncupabanl),  and  sacrificed  each  of  them  an  ox  to 
Jupiter;  and  then  began  their  office  [munus  suum  auspicaban* 
turjf  by  holding  the  senate,  consulting  it  about  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  the  Latin  holidays,  and  about  other  things  concern- 
ing religion,  Oznd.  Pont.  iv.  4.  &  ^.  Uv.  xxi.  63.  xxii«  i. 
xxvi.  26.  Cic.  post.  red.  ad  Quir.  g.  RuU.  ii.  34.  Die. 
Fragm.  1 20.  Within  five  days  they  were  obliged  to  swear  to 
observe  the  laws,  Liv.  xxxi.  50.  as  they  had  done  when  elect* 
ed,  Plin.  Pan.  64,  65.  And  in  like  manner  when  they  re* 
signed  their  office,  they  assembled  the  people,  and  made  a. 
speech  to  them  about  what  they  had  performued  in  their  con- 
sulship, and  swore  that  they  had  done  nothing  against  tlie  laws, 
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tbidm  But  any  ojie  of  the  tribunes  might  hinder  theni  from 
m^iine  a  speech,  and  only  permit  them  to  svirear,  as  the  tri« 
biiae  Metellus  did  to  Cicero,  Die.  xxxvii.  38*  whereupon 
Cicero  instantly  swore  with  a  loud  Voice,  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin:  which  the  whole  Roman 
people  confirmed  with  a  shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out* 
that*what  he  had  sworn  was  true;  and  then  conducted  him 
from  the  forum  to  his  house  with  every  demonstration  of  re^ 
ipect«  Ore*  171  Pis.  g.  £/«  Fam.  v.  2« 

4.  Tk£  Provinces  of  the  CONSULS. 

OuRiNG  the  first  days  of  their  office  the  consuls  cast  lots^ 
or  a^eed  among  themselves  about  their  provinces  {proznn* 
CM  inter  u  sarttbantur^  ant  parabant^  vel  comparabant:  pro^ 
tnndas  fartiti  sunt\  Liv.  ii.  40.  iii.  lO.  25i.  57.  et alibi  passin). 
A  province  (PROVINCIA),  in  its  general  acceptation,  is 
metaphorically  used  to  signify  the  office  or  business  of  any  one, 
vhedier  private  or  public ;  thus,  0  Geta,  provinciam  ccpisti 
iuram^  Ter«  Pbormf  i.  a.  92.  So  Heaut.  iii.  2.  5.  Before  the 
Roman  empire  was  widely  extended,  the  province  of  a  consul 
was  simply  a  certain  charge  assigned  him,  as  a  war  to  be  carried 
on,  &c.  or  a  certain  country  in  which  he  was  to  act  during  his 
consulship.  Zix/.  ii.  40.  54.  j8.iii.  10.  22.  25.  v.  32.  vii.  ^.  t2. 
?iii.  1.  e9.ix,  41.  X.  12.  xxvi.  29.  xUii.  14,  &  1^.  i7^r.  i,  ii^ 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the  se« 
nate  after  the  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their 
office,  liv*  xxxii.  8.  xxxiii.  29.  et  alibi  passim.  Sometimes 
the  same  province  was  decreed  to  both  consuls,  IJ,  x.  32. 
xxxiv.  4a.  xl.  1.  &c«  Thus  both  consuls  were  sent  against 
the  Samnites,  and  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  by  Pontius 

Seneral  of  the  Svnnites,  at  the  Furca  Caudina^  Liv.  ix.  1. 
be  So  Pautus  ^miltus,  and  Terentius  Varro  were  scqc 
against  Hannibal,  at  the  battle  of  Cannx,  Id.  xxii.  40.  ^ 
XXV.  3.  xxvii.  22.  &c. 

But  by  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  by  C.  Semproniiiis 
Giacchus,  A.  U.  031,  the  senate  always  decreed  two  pro- 
vinces for  the  future  consuls  before  their  election,  Cic.  pro 
thm.  g.  de  Prov.  Cons*  2.  Sail.  Jug.  %-]^  which  they,  atJter 
entering  on  their  office,  divided  by  lot  or  agreement,  [sotU 
vd  compiler t^tioHt  par  lid  sun£).  In  latter  times  the  province  of 
a  consul  was  some;  conquered  country,  reduced  to  th^  form 
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of  a  province,  (see  p.  70.)  which  each  consul,  after  the  ex« 
piraiioQ  of  his  office  should  command;  for  during  the  time 
of  their  consulship,  they  usually  remainsd  in  the  city.  Hence 
Cicero  says.  Turn  bella  gerere  nostri  duces  indpiunt,  cum  aus» 
p'cia^  i.  e.  consulaium  et  prtcturam^  posuerunt^  Nat.  D.  ii.  3. 
For  propraetors  and  proconsuls  had  not  the  right  of  taking  the 
auspices,  (auspicia  non  hahebantj^  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls,  were  called  PRO- 
VINCLE  CONSULARES;  to  the  praetors,  PRiETO^ 
RliE. 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of 
the  consuls;  as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x.  24.  Sicily  to 
P.  Scipio,  xxviii.  38.  Greece,  ancl  the  war  aeainst  Antio- 
chus,  to  L.  Scipio,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate.  Id.  xxxvii.  i. 
This  was  said  to  be  done  extra  ordinem^  extra  sortem  vel  jine 
JOrte,  sine  comparatione^  Id.  lii.  2.  vi.  30,  &c. 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  consuls  and  praetors.  In  appointing  the  pro- 
vinces  of  the  praetors,  the  tribunes  might  interpose  their  ne* 
gativc,  but  not  in  those  of  the  consuls,  Cic.  de  Prov.Cons.  8. 
Sometimes  the  people  reversed  what  the  senate  had  decreed 
concerning  the  provinces*^  Thus  the  war  against  Jugurtha, 
which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  Metellus,  was  given  hy  the 
people  to  Marius,  SalL  Jug.  73.  And  the  attempt  of  Marius, 
by  means  of  the  tribune  bulpicius,  to  get  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates  transferred  from  Syila  to  himself 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  civil 
war  at  Rome,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  &  Syll.  Appian.  de  Bell.  dp. 
1.  aind  in  fact  gave  both  the  occasion  and  the  example  to  all 
the  rest  that  followed.  So  when  the  Senate,  to  mortify 
Caesar,  had  decreed  as  provinces  to  him  and  his  colleague 
Bibulus,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  roads,  Suet.  Jul.  19. 
Caesar,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Vatinius,  procured  from  the 
people,  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  law,  the  grant  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  with  the  addition  of  lUyricum,  for  the  term  of  fiv« 
years,  Ibid,  22.  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9.  in  Vatin.  15,  and  soon  after 
also  Transalpine  Gaul  from  the  senate,  Suet.  ib.  Dio^  xxxviii. 
8.  which  important  command  was  afterwards  prolonged  to 
him  for  other  five  years  by  the  Trebonian  law,  lit/.  Epit. 
105.  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  8.  tpist.  Fam.  1.  7.  (See  page  2a.) 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the 
permission  of  the  Senate,  Liv.  xxix.  19.  which  regulation 

however 
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howevf t  was  sometime^  violated  upon  extraordinary  occa«> 
cions,  Liv.  x.  i8.  xxvii.  43. 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  mi^ht  be  recalled 
from  his  province  by  the  senate,  but  his  military  command 
could  only  be  abolished  {abrogari)  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxix« 

The  senate  might  order  the  consuls  to  exchange  their  pro* 
vinces,  Idv.  xxvk  89.  and  even  force  them  to  resign  tneir 
commandj  Id.  v.  02; 

Pompey  in  his  third  consulship,  to  check  bribery,  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  hold  a  province,  till  five  years  after 
the  expiration  of  his  magistracy.  Die.  xl.  46.  and  that  for 
these  five  years,  while  the  consuls  and  praetors  were  disqua-^ 
lified,  the  senators  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank^  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command,  should  divide  the  vacant 
provinces  among  themselves  by  lot.  By  which  law  the  go* 
vernment  of  Cilicia  fell  to  Cicero  affainst  his  wilh  Cic.  Ep* 
Fam.  iii,  a.  Caesar  made  a  law,  that  the  praetorian  provinces 
should  not  be  held  longer  than  a  year,  nor  the  consular  more 
than  two  years.  But  this  law,  which  is  much  praised  by 
Cicero,  was  abrogated  by  Antony,  Cic.  Phil,  i.  8.        , 

5.  From  what  Order  the  CONSULS  were  created. 

The  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  amon^  the  pa* 
tricians,  but  afterwards  also  from  the  plebeians.  This  impor- 
unt  change,  although  in  reality  owing  to  weightier  causes, 
was  immediately  occasioned  by  a  trifling  circumstance*  M» 
Fabius  Ambustus,  a  nobleman,  had  two  daughters,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  married  to  Sulpicius;  a  patriciani  and  the 
younger  to  C.  Licinus  Stolo,  a  plebeian*  While  the  latter 
was  one  day  visiting  her  sister,  the  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  who 
was  then  military  tribune,  happened  to  strike  the  door  with 
his  rod,  as  was  usual  when  that  magistrate  returned  home  froiQ 
the  forum.  The  younger  Fabia,  unacquainted  with  that 
custom,  was  frightened  at  the  noise,  which  made  her  sister 
lauffh,  and  express  surprise  at  her  ignorance.  Tliis  stung  her 
40  the  quick;  and  upon  her  return  home  she  could  not  con* 
real  her  uneasiness,  xier  father  seeing  her  dejected,  asked  her  if 
all  was  well;  but  she  at  first  would  not  give  a  direct  answer : 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  heat  last  drew  from  her  a  confession, 
that  she  was  chagrined  at  being  connected  with  a  man  who 

I  a  eould 
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could  not  enjoy  tbe  same  honours  with  her  sister's  husbandf. 
For  although  it  had  been  ordained  by  law,  that  the  Qiiiitary 
tribunes  should  be  created  promiscuously  from  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  Liv*  iv.  6.  yet  for  forty-tour  years  after  their 
first  institution,  A.  U.  31 1  .to  A.  U.  355.  no  one  plebeian  had 
been  created,  Lxv^  v.  is.  vi.  37.  and  very  few  afterwards. 
tiv.y.  13.  18.  vi.  30.  Ambustus,  therefore*  consoled  his 
daughter  with  assurances,  that  she  should  soon  see  the  same 
honours  at  her  own  house,  which  she  saw  at  her  sister's.  To 
effect  this,  he  concerted  measures  with  his  son-in*Iaw,  and  one 
L.  Sextius,  a  spirited  young  man  of  plebeian  rank>  who  had 
every  thing  but  birth  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  preferments. 
Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, Liv.  vi.  35.  got  themselves  continued  in  that  office  for 
ten  years,  ibid.  42.  Tor  five  years  they  suffered  no  curule  ma- 
gistrates to  be  created,  ibid.  35.  and  at  last  prevailed  to  get 
one  of  the  consuls  created  from  among  the  plebeians,  xRd.. 

L.  SEXTIUS  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  Zit;.  vii,  1^ 
and  tbe  second  year  after  him,  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  ibid.  2. 
from  whom  the  law  ordaining  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  pie- 
beian,  was  called  LEX  LICINIA,  ibid.  %i.  Sometimes 
both  consuls  were  plebeians,  Id.  xxiii.  31.  which  was  early 
allowed  by  law,  vii.  42.  But  this  rarely  happened;  the  pa- 
tricians for  the  most  part  engrossed  that  honour,  Liv.vn.  i8. 
19.  et  alibi  passim^  Sail.  Jug.  63.  Cic.  in  RulL  ii»  I.  The 
latins  once  required,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be 
chosen  from  among  them,  Lxv.  viii.  4,  &  5.  as  did  afterwards 
also  the  p^eople  oi  Capua,  Id.  xxxiii»  6.  but  both  these  de^ 
mands  were  rejected  with  disdain. 

The  first  foreigner,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Cor- 
nelius Balbus,  PUn,  viii.  43.  s.  44.  Veil,  iu  51.  a  native  of 
Cadiz  ;  who  became  so  rich,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  each  of 
the  citizens  residing  at  Rome,  25  drachma^  or  dmarii^  u  e.. 
\6s.  id.  3^.  Dio.  xlviii.  ^2. 


6.  Tie  Legal  Age,  and  other  Reqwsites  for  enjoying  the  Can^ 

stdshif. 

The  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  (£tas  CONSI/h 
LARIS)  was  torty-three,  Gc.  Philt  v.  17.  and  whoever  wa^ 

made 
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made  consul  at  tbat  age,  was  said  to  be  made  in  his  own  yeart 
(smoanno)^  Cic.inRulI.  ii.  2. 

Scfore  one  could  be  made  consul,  it  was  requisite  (o  have 
gone  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  prae* 
tor.  It  behoved  candidates  for  this  office  to  be  present,  and 
in  a  private  station,  (see  p.  8  j.)  and  no  one  could  be  created 
consul  a  second  time  till  after  an  interval  often  years,  Liv^  vii* 
42.  X.  13. 

But  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed,  v  In  an* 
cient  times  there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that 
kind,  and  even  after  they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated. 
Klany  persons  were  created  consuls  in  their  absence,  and 
without  asking  it,  Cic.  Amc»  3.  and  several  below  the  lega^ 
ag9 ;  thus,  M.  Valerius  Corvus  at  twenty-three,  liv.  vii.  s6« 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  at  twenty-eight.  Id.  xxv,  a.  xxvi. 
28.  xxviii.  38.  and  the  younger  at  thirty-eight.  Id.  Epit.yXix. 
T.  Quinctius  Flaminius,  when  not  quite  30,  Plutarch.  Pom<» 
pey,  before  he  was  full  thirty-six  years  old  [Ex.  S.  C.  Ugibus 
sotutus  consul  anQjiebat^  qudm  uUum  magistratum  per  leges  ca^ 
pere  licmsset^  i.  e.  before  by  law  he  could  be  made  aedile, 
which  was  the  first  office  properly  called  Magistratus,  al- 
though that  title  is  often  applied  also  to  the  quaestorship  and 
tribuneship,  Gc  pro  Ug.  ManiL  21.) 

To  some  the  consulship  was  continued  for  several  years 
without  intermission  \  as  to  Marius,  Uv.  Epii,  6y.  who  was 
seven  tiroes  consul,  and  once  and  again  created  in  his  absence^ 
Hid.  et69,  S3  80.  Several  person^  were  made  consuls  without 
having  previously  bofne  any  curule  office,  Liv,  xxv.  42*  xxxii. 
7.  Dio.  xxxvi.  23.  Many  were  re-elected  within  a  less  inter* 
val  than  of  ten  years,  Uv.  passim.  And  the  refusal  of  the  se- 
nate  to  permit  Caesar  to  stand  candidate  in  his  absence,  or  to 
retain  his  province,  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war  betwixt  him 
and.Pompey,  which  terminated  in  the  entire  extinction  of  li- 
berty, Cas.  dc  bdl.  civ.  i.  2.  (3  3. 

7.  Alterations  in  the  Condition  of  ike  CONSULS  under  tlie 

Emperors. 

Julius  C^sar  reduced  the  power  of  the  consuls  to  a  mere 
name.     Being  created  perpetual  dictator,  Suet.  j6.  all  the 
other  magistrates  were  subject  to  him.     Although  the  usual 
form  of  electing  consuls  was  retained,  he  assumed  the  nomi- 
nation 
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nation  of  them  entirely  to  himself,  Qc,  Phil.  ii.  3fi.  Sttd.  Jut* 
^1.  &  76.  |ie  was  dictator  and  consul  at  the  same  time,  Dio, 
xliii.  1.  as  Svlla  had  been  before  him ;  but  he  resigned  the 
consulship  wnen  he  thought  proper,  and  nominated  whom  he 
chose  to  succeed  him.  When  about  to  set  out  against  the 
Parthians,  he  settled  the  succession  of  magistrates  for  two 
years  to  come.  Consults  et  tribunes  plehis  in  henmum,  quos  vo- 
luit)^  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  6.  E|io.  xliii.  51.  He  introduced  a  custom 
of  substituting  consuls  at  any  time,  for  a  few  moriths  or  weeks ; 
sometimes  only  for  a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  Lucan.  v.  397, 
Suet.  Jrd.  76,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  30.  Dio,  xliii.  36.  that  thus  the 

Jrince  might  gratify  a  greater  number  with  honours.  Under 
!ommodu8,  there  were  twenty- five  consuls  in  one  year,  Z^m* 
fridjB..  The  usual  number  m  a  year  was  twelve.  But  the 
consuls  who  were  admitted  on  the  first  day  of  January,  gave 
Dame  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  of  ORDINAKII,  the  othen 
being  stiled  SUFFECTI,  or  Minores^  Dto.  xlyiii.  35. 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Pun,  Ep.  ix, 
1 3.  did  not  use  any  canvassing,  but  went  tnrough  almost  the 
Mme  formalities  in  other  respects  as  under  the  republic,  PUn. 
Pan.  63,  64, 65,69,  77,  9a.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  se- 
nate after  their  election,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  emperor 
in  aset  speech,  Plin.Ep.  iii.  13.  18.  Paneg.  ft,  90,  91,  93. 
when  itVas  customary  to  expatiate  on  his  virtues;  which  was 
called.  Honors,  vel  in  honorem  prcncipis  censere,  Z/. 
Pan.  54.  because  they  delivered  this  speech,  when  they  were 
first  asked  their  opinion  as  consuls  elect.  [Seep.  la.  (3  Plin^ 
Ep.  vi.  27.)  Pliny  afterwards  enlarged  on  the  general  heads, 
which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  and  published  them  under 
the  name  of  PANEGYRICUS,  (i.  e.  hoyog  vmyvftM^t  oratio 
in  conventu  kabita^  a  vrmr/vfift  eonventus^  Cic.  Att,  i*  14.) 
Iferva  Trajano  Augustb  dictus. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  persons  dignified  merely 
with  the  title,  without  enjoying  the  office  of  consuls,  (CON- 
SULES  HONORARll);  as,  under  the  republic,  persons 
lyho  had  never  beep  consuls  or  praetors,  on  account  of  some 
public  service,  obtained  the  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in  the 
senate,  in  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  consuls  or  praetors^ 
lloco  consulari  vel  pr^oric^  Cic.  Phil.  i.  6.  v.  17.  Liv.  Epit. 
118.)  which  w^s  called  auctoritas  vel  smtentia  consuiaris  aut 
pr^tona,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  7.  in  Balb.  25.  So  AUectus  inter 
.pratoriosy  PHn.  Ep.  i.  14.  Pallanfi  senattis  omamenta pratori^ 
(tecrevity  Id,  vii.  119.  viii.  0r 
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'  Tliose  who  had  been  consuh  were  called  CONSULARES, 
Cic.  Earn.  xii.  d.  &c.  as  those  who  had  been  prastors,  were 
called  PR/ETORII;  aediles,iEDILITII;  quxstors,  QUJE- 
STORII. 

Under  Justinian  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the  year, 
of  consequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name,  A.  U. 
1293.  But  the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume  that  of- 
fice the  first  year  of  their  sovereignty.  Constantine  created.two 
consuls  annually;  whose  office  it  was  to  exercise  supreme 
jurisdiction,  the  one  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Constan* 
tinople.  I  -.    ,  - 


II.    PRiETORS. 


1 .    InstiiuHan  and  power  of  ike  PRJETOR.      ^ 

n^HE  name  of  PRiETOR  {is  am  prcdtjure  et  exercitu,  Var. 
-^  ro,  yrpflmryof),  was  antientfy  common  to  all  the  magi- 
strates, liv.  iii.  55.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Thus  the  dictator  is  called 
PratoT  fnaxinau^  Liv.  vii.  3.  But  when  the  consuls,  being 
engaged  in  almost  continual  wars,  could  not  attend  to  the  ad. 
ministration  of  justice,  a  magistrate  was  created  for  that  pur-. 
pose,  A.  U.  389,  to  whom  the  name  of  PRvETOR  was 
thenceforth  appropriated.  He  was  at  first  created  only  from 
among  the  patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  con- 
sulship being  communicated  to  the  plebeians;  but  afterwards, 
A.  U.  418,  also  from  the  plebeians,  Uv.  viii.  15.  The  prae- 
tor was  next  in  dignity  to  the  consuls,  and  was  created  at  the 
Cpmitia  Centuriata  with  the  same  auspices  as  the  consuls, 
whence  he  was  called  their  c^&a^tt^,  Liv.  vii^i.viii.  ^2.  GelL 
xiii.  14.  Plin.  Pan.  77.  The  first  praetor  was  Sp.  Furius  C-i-* 
millus,  son  to  the  great  M.  Furius  Camillus,  who  died  the 
year  that  his  son  was  prxtor,  Liv.  vii.  |.  . 

When  one  prxtor  was  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  num. 
ber  of  foreigners  who  flocked  to  Rome,  anothet*  praetor  was 
added,  A.  U.  510,  to  administer  justice  to  them,  or  between 
citizens  and  them,  {(pd  inter  dvesRomanoset  peregrines  jus  di^ 

ceret, 
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ceret,  Liv.  Epir.  xix. — xxii.  35.)  hence  called  PRiETOR 
PEREGRINUS. 

.The  two  praetors,  after  their  election,  determined  by  cast- 
ing lots,  which  of  the  two  jurisdictions  each  should  ex^ 
ercise. 

Th6  pnetor  who  administered  Justice  only  between  citieens 
was  called  PRi£TOR  URBANUS,  and  was  more  honour- 
able;, whence  he  was  called  PKiCTOR  honobatus,  Ovid,  FasU 
s«  52.  Majou,  Ftstus  in  voce  Major  Consul  ;  and  the  law 
derived  from  him  and  his  edicts  is  called  JUS  HONORA* 
RjLUMf  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls  he  supplied  their 
place,  (munus  consulare  sustinebat)^  Cic,  Fam.  10.  12.  He 
presided  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  might  convene 
the  senate;  but  only  when  something  new  happened,  Cic^ 
Fam,  xii.  28.  He  likewise  exhibited  certain  public  games,  as. 
the  Ludi  ApoUinares^  LiV.  xxvii.  ag.  the  Circensian  and  Me- 
galensian  games,  JuvtnaL  xi.  192.  and  therefore  had  a  parti<r 
cular  jurisdiction  over  players,  and  such  people;  at  least  under 
the  emperors.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  Tj*  When  there  was  no  cen* 
sor,  he  took  care,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that  the 
public  buildings  were  kept  in  proper  repair,  (sarta  Ucta  eod-^ 
gebatj^  Cic.  in  Verr.  1.  50.  On  account  of  these  important 
offices  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  city  above 
ten  days,  CV.  Pkii.  ii.  13, 

The  power  of  the  praetor  in  the  administration  of  justice 
was  expressed  in  these  three  words,  DO,  DICO,  ADDICO, 
Prtetor  dab  at  actionem  etjudices:  the  praetor  gave  the  form 
of  a  writ  for  trying  and  redressing  a  particular  wrong  com-r 
plained  of,  and  appointed  judges  or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the 
cause;  dicebatjkj,  pronounced  sentence;  addicebaI*  bena  * 
vel  damna^  adjudged  the  goods  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor, 
&c. 

The  days  on  which  the  prsctor  administered  justice  were 
called  Dl£S  FASTI,  fa  fando,  quad  lis  diebus  hate  tria  verbq 
fari  licebat.)  Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  adini» 
nisicr  justice,  were  called  NEFASTI. 

'Ilk  NEFASTUS  m/,  per  quern  tria  verba  siUntur: 
Fa§tus  <nV,  per  quem  lege  kcebit  agi. 

Ovid.  Fast.  i.  47. 
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ft.    EDICTS  of  the  PILETOR, 

Th£  Prator  Urbanus  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  after 

liaving  sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  laws»  published  an 

edict  (EDICTUMl,  or  system  of  rules  (jF(?rm2<i^),  according  to 

wfaien  he  was  to  aaminister  justice  for  that  year;  whence  it  is 

called  by  Cicero,  LEX  ANNUA,  Cic.  in  Vcrr.  u  42-    Hav* 

ing  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  publicly  declared 

(EJ3ICEBAT)  from  ihjtRostraf{cumin  csncionem  adscendiss€t\ 

what  metbiid  he  was  to  observe,   [qua  observaturus  esset)^ 

in  administering  justice,  Cic.  dt  Fin*  ii.  S2.     This  edict,  he 

ordered  not  only  to  be  recited  by  a  herald.  Plant  in  ffrolog^ 

PanuMf  11.  but  also  to  he   publicly  pasted  up   in  writinff» 

{Serif  turn  in  ALBO,  (i.  e,  in  tabula  aealbata^  vel,  ut  alii  di- 

cunt^  albis  Uteris  notata),  Jfubliceprofoni^  unde  de  PLANO, 

{i.  c.  de  humo),  recti  ieg%  posset);   m  large  letters,  [litcris 

md^uscu&s,)  Suet.  Calig.  41.  These  words  used  commonly  to 

be  prefixed  to  the  edict,  BONUM  FACTUM,  Suet.  Jul.  8p, 

yiteli.  14.  Plant,  ibid. 

Those  edicts  which  the  praetor  copied  from  the  edicts  c£ 
hi  predecessors,  were  called  TRALATITIA ;  those  wliich 
be  trained  himself,  were  called  NOVA ;  and  so  any  clause  or 
part  of  an  edict,  CAPUT  TRALATITIUM  vcl  NOVUM. 
Gc.  in  Vcrr.  u  45*  But  as  the  praetor  often,  in  the  course  of 
the  yeai*,  altered  his  edicts  through  favour  or  enmity,  Cc.  in 
Vcrr.u  41.  46.  this  was  forbidden,  first  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  A.  Ul  j8  j.  and  afterwards,  A.  U.  686.  by  a  law  whicb^ 
C.  Cornelias  got  passed  to  the  great  ofience  of  the  nobility. 

UTPRi£TOR£S£X^DICTISSUISP£RP£TUISJUSDIC£R£NT,i.e* 

That  the  prsetors,  in  ^ministering  justice,  should  not  deviate 
from  their  form  which  they  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the 
b^inning  of  their  office,  Ascen.  in  Orat.  Cic.  pro  Com.^^ 
Dio  Cass.  ^6.  c.  28,  (^  eg.  From  this  time  the  law  of  the 
praetors,  (jiwPR^TORIUM)  became  more  fixed,  and  law- 
yers  began  to  study  their  edicts  with  particular  attention,  OV, 
de  Legg.  i*  j*  some  also  to  comment  on  them,  Qdl.  xiii.  io« 
3y  order  of  the  Emperor  |iadrian,  the  various  edicts  of  the 

C actors  were  collected  into  one,  and  properly  arranged  by  th^ 
wyer  Salvius  Julian,  the  great  grandfatner  of  the  Emperor 
Diditts  Julian;   which  was  thereafter  called  EDICiUM 

^  PER, 
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PERPETUUM.  or  JUS  HONORARIUM,  and^  no  doubt 
was  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  that  famous  code  of  the 
Roman  laws  called  the  CORPUS  JURIS,  compiled  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Besides  the  general  edict  which  the  praetor  published  when 
he  entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  published  particular 
edicts  as  occasion  required,  (Edicta  peculiaria  et  repen- 
TiNA).CiV:.2«  J^ifrr,  iii.  14. 

An  edict  published  at  Home  was  called  EDICTUM  UR- 
BANUM,  ibid.  43.  in  the  provinces,  PRO  VINCI  ALE,  ibid. 
46.  StciUense^  45.  &c. 

Some  think  that  the  Pnetor  Urbanus  only  published  an* 
annual  edict,  and  that' the  Prettor  Peregrinus  administered  jus- 
tice, either  according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations.  But  we  read  also  of  the  edict  of  the  Prxtor  Pere- 
grinus,  Gc.  Fam.  xiii.  59.  And  it  appears  that  in.  certtan 
cases  he  might  even  be  appealed  to  for  relief  against  the  de- 
crees of  the  Prator  Urbanus^  Cic.  Verr.  i.  46.  Ascon,  in 
Cic.  Cses.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  20.  Dio  xlii.  22. 

The  other  magistrates  published  edicts  as  well  as  the  prae- 
tor; the  kings,  Liv.  u  32.  &  44.  the  consuls,  Liv.  ii.  24.  viii« 

6.  the  dictator,  Z/tf.  ii.  go.  viii.  34.  the  censor,  Cii;.  xliii.  14. 
Nep.in  Cat.  1.  GeU.  xv.  11.  the  curule  aediles,  Cic*  PhiL  ix. 

7.  Plant.  Capiw.  iv.  2.  43.  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Cic. 
in  Verr.  ii.  41.  the  quaestors,  ibid^  iii.  7.     So  the  provincial 
magistrates,  CVr.  Epist,  passim,  and  under  the  emperors,  the 
prsefcct  of  the  city,  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  &c.     So  like- 
wise the  priests,  as  the  ppniinces  and  decemviri  sacrorum^  Liv. 
xK  37.  the  augurs,  VaUr,  Max.  viii.  2,  1.  and  in  particular,  the 
Ponttfex  nuiximuSi  Tacit.  Hist/ ii.  91.  Gell.  ii.  28.     All  these 
were  called  HIONORATI,  Liv.  xxv.  g.   Ovid  Pont.  iv.  5. 
f^.  or  Honore  honestati^  Sail.  Cat.  35.  honoribus  hqnorati^  Vel- 
lei.  ii.  124.  honore  vel  honoribus  usi^  Flor.  i.  1 3.     Cic.  Place. 
19.  and  therefore  the  law  which  was   derived   from  their 
edicts  was  also  called  JUS  HONORARIUM.     But  of  all 
these,  the  edicts  of  the  pnetor  were  the  most  important. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  were  sometimes 
also  called  edicta^  but  usually  rescripta.     See  p.  25. 

The  magistrates  in  composing  their  edicts  took  the  advice 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  state ;  i\i\}%Xonsules  cUm  viros prima- 
rios  atque  amplissimos  cixntatis  multos  in  consilium  advocassent. 
de  conjilii  sententia  pronunciarunt,  &c.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  7.  and 
I^Qincpmes  of  one  another ;  thus  C6m  collegium  prfttorium  tri^ 
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tmni  pteh.  aihihijfmt^  ut  res  nummaria  de  communi  sententia 
consdiueretur :  consmpserutU  communiUr  edictum,  Gic.  OK 
ifi.  so.  Marius  quod  communilcr  compositum  fuerat^  solui 
tdixit^  ibid. 

The  summoning  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  like- 
wise called  Edicium.     If  a  person  did  not  obey  the  first  sum- 
monSy  it  was  repeated  a  second  and  third  time ;  and  then 
wbat   was  called  z  peremptory  summons  was  given,  fEJIC. 
TUM  PEREMPT6RIUM^fl*fl/«r,^£?rf  disceplationem  peri* 
neret,  i.  e.  uUrd  tergiversari  non  pateretur^  which  admitted 
of  no  farther  delay) ;  and  if  any  one  neglected  it,  he  was  cal- 
led contumacious t  and  lost  his  cause.     Sometimes  a  summons 
oF  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and  was  called  Unum  pro 
OMNIBUS,  or  UNUM  PRO  TRIBUS.     We  read  of  the  senators 
being  summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy  by  an  edict  of  the 
]n^etor,  Liv.  xliii.  ii. 

Certain  decrees  of  the  praetor  were  called  INTERDICTA ; 
as«  about  acquiring,  retaining,  or  recovering  the  possession  of  a 
thing,  Gc.  C^n.  3.  14.  31.  Oral,  i.  10.  to  which  Cicero  al« 
ludes,  Urbanitatis possessionem  quibusxns  ihtekdictis  defenda- 
mus^  Fam.  vii,  32.  also  about  restoring,  exhibiting,  or  prohi- 
biting a  thing;  whence  Horace,  Sd/.  li.  3.  217.  lNT£KDiC-t 
TO  huic  (sc.  msano)  omne  adimatjus  prator^  i.  e.  bonis  inter^ 
dicait  the  prxtor  would  take  from  him  the  management  of  his 
fortune,  and  appoint  him  a  curator.  Id,  Epist.  i.  1.  102.  ac- 
cording to  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  [quajunosis  et  male 
nm  gerendbus  bonis  interdici  jubebat)^  Cic.  de  Senect.  7. 

3.    The  INSIGNIA  of  the  PR^TOR. 

The  praetor  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  in  the  city,  wh« 
went  before  him  with  iht  fasces^  Plant.  Epid.  !•  1.  26.  and 
by  six  lictors  without  the  city.  He  wore  the  toga  pratexta^ 
which  he  assumed,  as  the  consuls  did,  on  the  first  day  of  his 
office,  after  having  offered  up  vows,  [votis  nuncupaiis)^  in  the 
Capitol. 

When  the  prvtor  heard  causes,  he  sat  in  the  Forum  or  Co^* 
mtium^  on  a  TRIBUNAL,  (w,  or  ohcner  pro  tribunali)^ 
which  was  a  kind  of  stager  or  scaffold,  [suggesfum  v.  -us),  in 
which  was  placed  the  Sella  Curulis  of  the  prjeto' ,  Cic.  Verr,  iii, 
'4)8.  Mart,  xi.  99.  and  a  sword  and  a  spear  ^GLADIUS  et 
HAST  A)  werp  set  upright  before  him.    The  Tribunal  was 

made 
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made  of  wood»  and  moveable,  Cic.  in  Vat.  14.  Snet.  Cas.  84. 

#^Urge  as  to  contain  the  ASS£SSORES,or  counsel,  of  theprae- 
tor^  Cic^  dtOrat*  u  37^  and  others.  Brut,  84.  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  as  appears  from  ancient  coins.  But  when  spacious  halls 
were  erected  round  the  Forum^  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, called  BASILIC^i  or  Rcgitt  sc.  ades  vel  poriicus^  Suet* 
Aug.  31.  Caiig^  37.  Stat.  Silv.  i,  i.  s^.  (Ba«-iAiMu  fOoi)  Zo^ 
jtrn.  v«  fi.  Joseph^  A,  xvii.  la.  from  their  largeness  and  mag«> 
jiificence,  the  Tribunal  in  them  seeitis  (o  have  been  of  stone  * 
Mid  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  Viiruv.  v.  i«  the  two  ends  of 
which  were  called  Cornua^  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  75,  or  Partem 
Primor^j,  Suet.  Tib«  33.  The  first  Basilica  ^i  Rome  appears 
to  have  been  built  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  censor*  A.  U. 
^66.  hence  called  Porda^  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  JUDICES  or  jury  appointed  by  the  Prxtor,  sat  on 
lower  seati,  called  SUBSELLIA,  C/V.  Rose*  Am,  1 1 .  as  a46o 
did  the  advocates  Id^  de  Orati  u  62.  the  witnesses,  Id.  Place. 
20.  arid  hearers,  \8rtf^  84.  Suet.  Aug.  j6.  Whence  Subsellia 
is  put  for  ^e  act  of  judging,  Sutt.  Ner.  17.  or  of  pleading, 
Gc.  de  Orat.  i.  8.  ii.  33.  thus,  Versatus  in  utrisqtu  subselhis 
turn  summafama  etjide;  i.  e.  judicem  et  |>atronum  ecit,  Cic, 
Fetm.  xiii.  lo.  A  subseUiis  Aliens,  &c.  i.  e.  causidicus^  a 
pleader,  in  Cadi.  ix.  For  such  were, said  habitare  in  subseU 
iiis,  Orat.  i.  62.  A  subselUis  in  otium  se  copferre^  %o  retire 
firom  pleading,  Id.  Orat.  ii.  33. 

The  inferior  magistrates,  when  they  sat  in  judgement,  ( f's. 
4licia  exercebant)^  oid  not  use  a  Tribunal^  but  only  subselua  g 
as  the  tribunes,  plebeian  asdiles,  and  quaestors,  &c.  Ascon.  in 
Gc,  Suet.  Claud.  23. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate-house 
were  likewise  called  subsellia,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  7.  Hence  Longi 
subselliiJa^ilSiVd/10,  the  slowness  of  the 'senate  in  decreeing, 
Cic,  Fam.  iii.  9.  And  so  also  the  seats  in  the  theatres,  circus, 
&c.  thus,  sencttoria  subsellia,  Cic.  pro  Corn.  t.  Bis  septena 
subsellia,  the  seats  of  the  Equites^  Mart.  v.  28. 

In  matters  of  less  importance  the  praetor  judged  and  passed 
sentence  without  form,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  whether 
fitting  or  walking;  and  then  he  was  said  COGNOSCERE, 
inierloqui,  discutere,  £  vel  DE  PLANO ;  or,  as  Cicero  ex- 
presses it,  ex  aquo  loco,  Fam.  iii.  8.  Cxcin.  17.  de  Orat.  6. 
non  pro,  vel  e  iribunali,  aut  ex  superiore  loco  ;  which  expres- 
sions are  opposed  :  So  Suet.  Tib.  33.  But  about  all  impor. 
lant  affairs  he  judged  in  -form  on  his  tribunal:  whence  atqtte 
hctc  agebantur  in  convcnlu  palam,  de  sdla  ac  de  loco  superiore, 
Cic,  Vcrr.  4,  ^o*  TliO. 


The  usual  attendants  MINISTRI  vel  apbaritores)  of  t!ie 
praetor,  besides  the  I ictores,  were  the  SCRIBE,  who  record- 
ed his  proceedings,  [qui  actain  tabulas  rcfcrreni],  Cic.  Verr. 
ill,  yS,  8c  79.  and  the  ACGENSI,  who  summoned  person$« 
and  proclaimed  aloud  when  it  was  the  third  hour^  or  nine 
o'clock  before  noon ;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and  when  it 
was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  Varr*  de 
bng.  Lai.  v.  9. 


4.     751^  number  ef  PR^TORS  at  different  times* 

While  the  Roman  Empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there 
were  only  two  praetors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were 
reduced  to  the  torm  of  a  province,  A.  U.  ^26.  two  other 
praetors  were  added  to  govern  them,  Liv,  Epit.  20.  and  two 
more  when  Hither  and  Farther  Spain  were  subdued,  Id,  xxxii. 
27,  &  28.  In  the  year  571,  only  four  prselors  were  created 
by  theBaebian  law,  which  ordained,  thai  Tix  praetors  and  four 
should  be  created  alternately  Liv.  xl.  44.  but  ttiis  regulatioa 
seems  not  to  have  been  long  observed. 

Of  these  six  praetors  two  only  remained  in  the  city ;  the 
other  four,  immediately  after  having  entered  on  their  office, 
set  out  for  their  provinces.  The  praetors  determined  their 
province,  as  the  consuls,  by  casting  lots,  or  by  agreement* 
liv.  passim. 

Sometimes  one  prastor  administered  justice  both  between 
citizens  and  foreigners,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  38.  xxxi.  1.  xxxv. 
^i.  and  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  none  ot  the  prastors  were 
exempted  from  military  service,  Id,  xxiii.  32. 

The  praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus  administered  justice 
only  in  private  or  lesser  causes ;  but  in  public  and  important 
causes,  the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed  per- 
fSons,  one  or  more,  to  preside  at  the  trial,  (qui  quastioni praessent^ 
Cic.  pro  Cluent.  119.  quarerent^  queshones  publicas  vel  judtcia 
exercerentjlAv^  i'V*  5^*  xxxviii.  5^.  Sallust.  Jug.  40.)  who 
were  called  QU MolTOKES^  ox  lluas/ores  parrtcidii,  whose 
authority  lasted  only  till  the  trial  was  over.  Sometimes  a  dic- 
tator was  created  for  holding  trials,  Liv.  ix.  26.  But  A.  U» 
604.  it  was  determined,  that  the  Praior  Urbanus  and  Pere^ 
grinus  should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  jurisdictions;  and 
that  the  four  other  praetors  should  during  their  magistracy  al- 
io remain  in'the  city,,  and  preside  at  public  trials :  one  at  trials 
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concerning  extortion,  {de  repdundis);  another,  concerning 
bribery,  (^  ambitu) ;  a  third,  concerning  crimes  committed 
against  the  state,  [de  majestcUe) ;  and  a  fourth,  about  defraud^ 
ini;  the  public  treasury,  [de  pecuUUu)*  These  were  called 
QUESTION  ES  PERPETUjE,  Qc.Bruf.  26.  because  they 
vrere  annually  assigned  [mandabantur)  to  particular  prxtors, 
ivho  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole  year,  [qui  perpetu^ 
exerctrtnt]^  according  to  a  certain  form  prescribed  by  law ;  so 
that  there  was  no  need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new  law,  or 
of  appointing  extraordinary  inc^uisitors  to  preside  at  them,  wlia 
should  resign  their  authority  when  the  trial  was  ended.  But 
still,  when  any  thing  unusual  or  atrocious  happened,  the 
people  or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves,  or  ap- 
pointed inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial ;  and  ihen  they 
were  said  extra  ordinem  quarere :  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius, 
for  violating  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea^  or  Good  God- 
dess, (ac.  Ait.  i.  13,  14,  &  16.  and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of* 
Clodius,  Cic,  pro  Mil.  &c« 

L.  Sulla  encreascd  the  number  of  the  quastiones  perpetuct^  by 
adding  those  dc  FALSO,  vel  de  crimine falsi ^  concerning  for- 
gers of  wills  or  other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  base  money, 
&c.tfeSlCARIiarfVENEFICIS.  about  such  as  killed  a  per- 
son  with  weapons  or  poison ;  et  de  PARRICIDIS,  on  which 
account  he  created  two  additional  prastors,  A.  U.  672 ;  som« 
say  four.  Juliu^:  Cxsar  encreased  the  number  of  prxtors^ 
first  to  ten,  A.  U.  707,  Dio^  xlii.  51.  then  to  fourteen,  /a. 
xliii.  47.  afterwards  to  sixteen,  lb.  49.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  37. 
Under  the  triumviri^  there  were  67  praetors  in  one  year, 
Dio^  xlv-iii.  4;^,  33.  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  twelve, 
Dio  says  ten,  xiiii^  32.  hut  afterwards  made  them  sixteen. 
Pompon,  de  orig,  jur.  ii.  28.  According  to  Tacitus,  there 
were  no  more  than  twelve  at  his  death,  Annal,  i.  14.  Under 
Tiberius,  there  were  sometimes  fifteen  and  sometimes  six« 
teen,  Dio^  Iviii.  20.  Claudius  added  two  prxtors  for  the 
cognisance  of  trusts,  [qui  dejidticommissisjus  dicerent)*  The 
number  then  was  eighteen  ;  but  afterwai*ds  it  varied. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions  of 
the  prasioi's  were  conferred  on  u\c prajeclus pratorio^  and  other 
magistrates  instituted  by  the  emperors.  The  pr<etors  of  course 
sunk  in  their  importance;  under  Valentinian  their  number  was 
reduced  to  three ;  a:id  this  magistracy  having  become  an  empty 
name,  [inane  nomen),  Bocth.  de  consul,  philos.  iii.  4.  was  at 
Ustemircly  suppressed,  as  it  is  thought,  under  lustinian. 

^     ^"^  ■  "^  III.CEN. 
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^AVO  magistrates  were  first  created,  A.  U.  312,  for  takinr 
^  an  account  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  value  of 
their  fonupes,fcensui  agendo  J;  whence  they  were  called  C£N« 
SORES,  Liv.  etFest.  (Censor,  ad  cujus  censionem^  id  est  ar^ 
kitriunit  censeretur  poffulus^  Varr*  L.  L.  iv.  14.)  As  the  con- 
suls, being  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  or  commotions  at  home, 
had  not  leisure  tor  that  business,  [non  consulibus  operm  erat. 
sc.  pretium,  i.e.  iis  non vacabat i^ n^^^hif m ^er^) ;  ykiz census 
fa^id  been  intermitted  for  17  years,  Liv.  iii.  22.  iv.  8. 

The  censors  at  first  continued  in  office  for  five  years,  Ibid. 
But  afterwards,  lest  they  should  abuse  their  authority,  a  law 
was  passed  by  Mamcrcus  iEmilius  the  dictator,  ordaining,  tha(^ 
they  should  be  elected  every  five  years;  but  that  their  power 
should  continue  only  a  year  and  a  half.  Ex  qmnquennaU  an* 
nua  ac  semcstris  censura facta  est)^  Liv.  iv.  24.  ix.  33. 

The  censors  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  except  the 
lictors. 

The  censors  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable 
persons  of  consular  dignity  ;  at  first  only  from  among  the  pa- 
tricians, but  afterwards  likewise  from  the  plebeians.  The 
first  plebeian  censor  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404,  who 
alsonad  been  the  first  plebeian  dictator,  XiV.  vii.  22.  After- 
wards a  law  was  made,  that  one  of  the  censore  should  always 
be  a  plebeian.  Sometimes  both  censors  were  plebeians,  Lxv* 
Efit.  59.  and  sometimes  those  were  created  censo;:s^  who  had 
neither  been  consuls  nor  prxtors,  Liv*  xxvii.  6.  and  ii*  but 
not  so  after  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  last  censors,  namely  Paulus  and  Plancus,  under  Au- 
gustus, are  said  to  have  been  private  persons,  (PRlVATI), 
Dio,  liv.  2.  not  that  they  had  never  born  any  public  office 
before,  but  to  distinguish  them  from  the  £mperor;  all  besides 
him  being  called  by  that  name,  VcU.  ii.  99.  Siut.  Tacit,  et  Plin. 
passim. 

The  power  of  the  censors  at  first  was  small ;  but  afterwards 
it  became  very  great.  All  the  orders  of  the  state  were  subject 
to  them,  {censQnbus  subjecti^  iTiv.  i\%  24.}  Hence  the  censor- 
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ftbip  is  called  by  Plutarch,  the  summit  of  all  preferinetlti 
(ommum  honorum  apex^  veljasiigium),  in  Cat.  Maj*  and  b^ 
Cicero,  magistra  puaoris  et  modestia^  in  Pis.  4.  The  title  of 
Censor  was  esteemed  more  honourable  than  that  of  Consul ; 
as  appears  from  ancient  coins  and  statues  t  and  it  was  reckon- 
ed the  chief  ornament  of  nobility,  to  be  sprung  from  a  censo- 
rian  family,  VaUr.  viii.  13.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  28.  Hist.  iii.  ^. 

The  office  of  the  censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  for« 
tunes,  and  to  inspect  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  Gc»  it  kg*, 

The  censors  performed  the  census  in  the  Campus  Martiusm 
Seated  in  their  curule  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks  and 
other  officers,  they  ordered  the  citizens,  divided  into  their 
classes  and  centuries,  and  also  into  their  tribes,  JUv.  xxix.  37*  to 
becalled  fcitarij  before  them  by  a  herald,  and  to  giveanaccount 
of  their  fortunes,  family,  &c.  according  to  the  institution  of 
Servius  Tullius.  {Sec  p.  79.)  At  the  same  time  they  reviewed 
the  senate  and  equestrian  order,  supplied  the  vacant  places  in 
both,  and  inflicted  various  marks  of  disgrace  [notas  inurebant) 
on  those  who  deserved  it.  A  senator  they  excluded  from  the  se- 
nate-house, [scnatu  movebant^  vel  rjicicbant^,  (sec  p.  6.)  an  equef 
they  deprived  of  his  public  horse,  [cquum  adimebant^  (tee  p. 
28.)  and  any  other  citizen  they  removed  from  a  more  honour- 
able to  a  less  honourable  tribe,  {tribu  movcbant) ;  or  deprived 
him  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  except  liberty, 
{mariumfaciebanty  Liv.  Qui  per  hoc  non  esset  in  albo  centuna 
SU€P.^  sed  ad  hoc  esset  citns  tantum,  ut  pro  capite  suo  tributino-^ 
minexnpenderetf  Ascon.inCic.)or,as-it  isotherwiseexpressed, 
in  tabulas  Caritum,  vel  inter  Ccerites  referebant^  i.  cjure  suf^ 
Jragii privabant ;  Gell.  xvi.  i^.Strab.  v.  p.  220.  Hence  Cam'/* 
cerd  chgni^  worthless  persons,  Horat,  Ep.  i.  6;  63.  But  this  last 
phrase  does  not  often  occur.  Cicero  and-Llvy  almost  always  use 
yErariumfacere;  in  vt\  inter  ararios  referre.  This  mark  of  dis- 
grace was  also  inflicted  on  a  senator  or  an  eques^  and  was  then 
always  added  to  the  mark  of  disgrace  peculiar  to  their  order ; 
thus,  Censores  Mamercum^  qui  Juerat  dictator,  tribu  moverurtt^ 
octupHcatoque censu^  (i.e.  having  made  the <ral nation  of  bis  estate 
eight  times  more  than  it  ought,  that  thus  he  might  be  obliged  to 
pay  eight  times  more  tribute),  ararium  fecerunt^  Liv.  iv.  94. 
Qmnes^  quos  scnatu  moverunt,  quibusque  equos  ademerunt,  aran* 
osfecerunt,  et  tribu  moveruni,  xlii.  10.  The  censors  themselves 
did  not  sometimes  agree  about  their  powers  in  this  respect; 
Claudius  negabat,  Suffragiilationem  injussupopulicensorem  cut* 
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homm  adimere  posse*  Neque  enim  si  tribu  movtrc  bosset^ 
^uod  sit  nihil  aliud  quam  mutarejubcre  tribuMy  ideo  omnibus  v. 
ctxxx.tribubus  emavtrtposst:  idest^civitatem  libcrtatemque  eri^ 
perc^  nan  ubi  censeaturjinire^  scd  censu  txcludere^  Hac  inter 
tpsos  disceptata^  (3c.  Liv.  xlv.  15. 

The  censors  could  inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon  what 
evidence,  and  for  what  cause  they  judged  proper;  but,  when 
they  expelled  from  the  senate^  they  commonly  annexed  a  rea- 
son to  their  censure,  Liv.  xxxix.  42.  which  was  called  SUB- 
SCRIPTIO  CENSORIA,  Cicero  Cluent.  43,  &44.  Some^ 
limes  an  appeal  was  made  from  their  sentence  to  the  people, 
Plutarch,  in  T.  Q.  Flamin. 

The  censors  not  only  could  hinder  one  another  from  in- 
flicting any  censure,  [ut  alter  de  senatu  moveri  velit^  alter  re^ 
tineat;  ut  alter  in  ararios  refer ri,  aut  tribu  moveri  jubeat^  alter 
vetet^  Cic.  ibid.  Tresejecti  de  senatu  ;  retinuit  quosdatn  Lepidus  a 
ioUega  prateritos^  Liv.  xl,  51.)  but  they  might  even  stigma- 
tise one  another,  liv.  xxix.  37. 

The  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  in- 
rolled  by  their  own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Roman  censors,  {ex  formvda  ab  Romanis  censoribus 
data\  and  an  account  of  them  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  Liv. 
xxix.  15.  So  that  the  senate  might  ^ee  at  one  view  the  wealth 
and  condition  of  the  whole  empire,  ibid.  37.. 

When  the  censors  took  ati  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
citizens,  they  were  said,  censum  agere  vel  habere;  Censere^^- 
puli  eevitateSi  soboles^famihas^pecuniasque^  Cic.  legg.  iii.  3.  Re-', 
ferre  in  censum^  Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Flor.  i.  6.  or ^censui  ascribere^ 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  51*  The  citizens,  when  they  gave  in  to  the 
censors  an  estimate  of  their  fortunes,  &c.  were  said  Censeri 
modum  Agri^  mandpia^pecunias^  &c.  sc.  secundum  vel  quod  ad^ 
Cic.  Flacc.  32.  8.  80.  Prqfiteri;  in  censum  deferre  vel  dedicare^ 
Id.  Arch.  4.  Senec.  Ep.  95.  annos  deferre  vel  censeri:  thus,  CL. 
mmios  census  est  Clauaii  Cusaris  censurd  T.  FuUonius  Bononien^ 
sis  ;idquecollatiscensibusquos  ante  detulerat^verumapparuittPVin* 
vii.  4p.  s.  50.  Sometimes  also  censere;  thus,  Prcedia  ctnsere^ 
to  give  in  an  estimate  of  one's  farms,  Cc.  Flacc.  32.  Liv.  xlv. 
15.  Pradia  censui  censendo,  sc.apta;  i.  e.  quorum  census  cen- 
seri, ^r^/i'«m  cestimari  ordinis  et  tributi  causa  potest;  farms,  of 
which  one  is  the  just  proprietor,  ibid.  Hence  censeri y  to  he 
valued  or  esteemed,  to  be  held  in  estimation ;  Cic.  Arch.  6. 
VtiL  Max.  v.  3.  3.  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  15.  2.  Senec.  Ep.  j6.  Pltn. 
Pan,  15.  De  quo  censerisj  amicus,  from  whom  or  ca  whose 
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account  you  are  valued,  Ovid,  Pont.  ii.  j.  tdt.  Privaius  ilRf 
CENSUS  erat  trevij^  their  private  fortune  was  small,  HoraU 
Od,  ii.  15*  t^.exiguus^  £p.  i.  1.  43.  tenuis^  Id.  7.  76.  Eques^ 
tris^  V.  -^^r,  the  fortune  ot  an  Eqius  ;  CCCC.  milha  nwnmum^ 
400,000  sesterces,  Plin.  Ep.  i*  19*  Senatorius^  of  a  senator, 
St^/.  Tej^.  17.  Homo  sine  censu^  Cic.  Flacc.  52.  £x  censutri" 
buta  conjtrre^  Id.  V^rr.  ii.  63.  Cultus  major  censu^  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  3.  323.  Dat.  census  honores,  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8,  56. 
Census  pattus  per  vuln/era^  a  fortune  procured  in  war,  itid.  9. 
Demitiere  censum  in  visceraj  i.  e.  bona  abligurire^  to  eat  up,  Idm 
Met.  viii.  846.  Romani  census populi^  the  treasury,  Lucan.  iii. 
2,57.  Breves  extendere  census,  to  make  a  small  fortune  go  far, 
Martial,  xii.6. 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centuried, 
according  to  their  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribes  to  the 
old,  when  it  was  necessary,  Uv.  x.  9.  Epitj  ig.  They  let 
the  public  lands  and  taxes,  (see  p.  64.)  and  the  regulations 
which  they  prescribed  to  the  faq'mers-general  (maniapibus  v. 
publicanis)  were  called  Leges  vel  Tabula  Censoria,  Cic.  Verrl 
iii.  6.  in  Rull.  i.  2.  Polyb.  vi.  15. 

The  censors  agreed  with  undertakers  about  building  and  re- 
pairing^ the  public  works,  suqh  as  temples,  pdrticos,  &c. 
(opera  publica  adificanda  et  rejicienda  REDEMPTORIBUS 
locabant):  which  they  examined  when  finished,  [probaverunt^ 
i.  e.  recti  et  ex  ordinejacta  esseJ>ronunciaverunt);  and  caused 
to  be  kept  in  good  repair,  [sarta  tecta  exigebant^  sc.  et.}  Liv. 
iv.  22.  xL  51.  xlii.  3.  xlv,  1^.  The  expences  allowed  by  the 
public  for  executing  these  works,  were  called  Ultrotri- 
BUTA,  Liv.  xxxix.  44.  xliii.  16.  Senec.  Benef.  iv.  t.  Hence 
Ultrotributa  locare,  to  let  them,  or  to  promise  a  certain  sum 
for  executing  them ;  conducere^  to  undertake  them,  ibid. 

The  censors  had  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets,  and  mak- 
ing the  public  roads,  bridges,  aquaeducts,  &c.  Liv.  ix.  29. 
&  43.  XI1..27.  They  likewise  mkde  contracts  about  furnishing 
the  public  sacrifices,  Pluiarch.  in  Cat.  and  horses  for  the  use 
of  tne  curule  madstrates,  L'v.  xxiv.  18.  Fest.  in  voc.  Equi 
CuRULES;  also  aoout  feeding  the  geese  which  were  kept  in 
the  Capitol,  in  commemoration  of  their  having  preserved  it, 
when  the  dogs  had  failed  to  ^ive  the  alarm,  Cic.  fro  Rose •. 
Am.  20.  Plin,  x.  22.  s^  t6.  xxix.  4s.  14. 

They  took  care  that  private  persons  should  not  occupy  what 
belooged  to  the  public,  liv^  iv,  8^  And  if  any  one  re^ed 
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Xo  obey  their  sentence,  they  cduld  fine  hiaii  and  distrain  his 
effects  tin  he  made  payment)  Liv,  xtiii.  16. 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors ;  but 
this  was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of  the 
people  ;  without  whieh  the  censors  had  not  even  the  right  of 
laying  out  the  public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public  fands^ 
Ijv.  xxvii,  11.  xL  46.  xli.  27.  xliv.  16.  Polyb,  vi.  10.  Hencd 
the  senate  sometimes  cancelled  their  leases,  [location's  induce^' 
hant)^  when  they  disapproved  of  them,  Id,  xxxix.  44.  For 
the  senate  had  the  chief  direction  in  all  these  matters,  ibid. 

The  censor  had  no  right  to  propose  laws,  or  to  lay  any  thing 
before  the  senate  or  people,  unless  by  means  of  the  consul  or 
praetor,  or  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat*  xxxv* 
17.  liv.  loc.  (it* 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  public  crimes^ 
or  to  such  things  as  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  were  punishable  by  law ;  but  oniy  to  matters 
of  4  private  nature,  and  of  less  importance:  as,  if  one  did  not 
cultivate  his  ground  properly,  GelL  iv.  IS.  if  an  eques  did  not 
uke  proper  care  of  his  horse,  which  was  called  Incuria  or 
Jmpolitia^  ibid,  if  one  lived  too  long  unmarried,  (the  fine  for 
which  was  called  iES  UXORIUM,  Festus);  or  contracted  debt 
without  cause,  &c.  Valer.  Max,  ii.  9.  and  particularly,  if  any 
one  had  not  behaved  with  sufficient  bravery  in  war,  Liv,  xxiv. 
i8.  or  was  of  dissolute  morals,  Cic,  Cluent.  4/,  above  all,  if 
a  person  had  violated  his  oath,  Liv,  ibid,  et  tie.  Off.  iii.  31* 
Gtll,  vii.  18. 

The  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  their  defence, 
{causam  dictre)^  Liv.  loc.  cit. 

Thcsentenccofthecensors,(ANTMADVERSIOCENSO. 
RIA  vA  judicium  censoris),  only  affected  the  rank  and  charac-i* 
ter  of  persons.  It  was  therefore  properly  called  IGNOMI- 
KIA,  {quid  in  nomine  tantum,  u  e.  dignitate  versabatur)^  and 
in  later  times  had  no  other  effect,  than  of  putting  a  man  to 
-the  blush,  [rdkilfere  damnato  afferebat praUr  ruborcm^  Cic.) 

It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  law,  {mon  pro  re  judicata  habebatur) ;  but  might  be  either 
taken  off  by  the  nfext  censors,  or  rendered  inefltectual  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  people. 
Thus  we  find  C.  Gxta,.  who  had  been  extruded  the  senate  by 
the  censors,  A.  U.  639,  the  very  next  lustrum  himself  made 
censor,  Cic.  pro.  Cluent,  42.  See  p.  I.  Sometimes  the  senate 
added  force  to  the  feeble  sentence  of  the  censors,  {ihcrti  senso^ 
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ria:  nota),  by  tbeir  decree,  which  imposed  an  additional 
punishment,  JUv.  xxiv.  18. 

The  office  of  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator,  Liv» 
xxiii.  2i^  &  23.     After  Sylla,  the  election  of  censors  was  in- 
"    termitied  for  about  17  years,  Ascon.  in  Cc, 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  might  be  brought 

^  to  a  trial ;  as  they  sometimes  were  by  a  tribune  of  the  com- 

\  mons,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xliii.   15,  16.     Nay,  we  find  a  tribune 

j  ^  ordering  a  censor  to  be  seized  and  led  to  prison,  Id,  ix.  34.  and 

.even  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Id.  epit.  59.  Plin. 

.vii.  44.  s.  45.  but  both  were  prevented  by  their  colleagues, 

ibid.  43.  s.  45* 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors . —  1.  No  one  could ' 
be  elected  a  second  time  to  that  office,  according  to  the  law 
of  C.  Martiu3  Rutilus,  who  refused  a  second  censorship  when 
conferred  on  him,  hence  sirnamed  CENSORINUS,  fooler. 
Max.  iv.  1. — 2.  If  one  of  the  censors  died,  another  was  not 
substituted  in  his  room ;  but  his  surviving  colleague  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  office,  Uv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6. 
«  The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  it 
had  happened  that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen  in 
.  his  place,  in  that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  hu,  '\  3I,  vi.  27. 

The  censors  entered  on  their  office  immediately  after  their 
^election.  It  was  customary  for  them,  when  the  comitia  were 
over,  to  sit  down  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins before  the  temple  of  Mars,  Liv,  xl.  45.  Before  they  began 
to  execute  their  office,  tlity  swore  that  they  would  do  no- 
thing through  favour  or  hatred,  but  that  they  would  act  up- 
rightly ;  and  when  they  resigned  their  office,  they  swore  that 
they  had  done  so.  Then  going  up  to  the  treasury,  {in  arari* 
um  (tscendtntts) ^  they  left  a  list  of  those  whom  they  nad  made 
ararii^  Liv,  xxix.  37. 

A  record  ot  the  proceedings  of  the  censors  [tncmoriapublica 
reccnsivnis^  tabulis  pubhcis  impressa)  was  kept  in  the  temple  of 
the  nymphs,  Cc.pro  Mil.  27.  and  is  also  said  to  have  been 
preserved  with  great  care  by  their  descendants,  Dionys,  i.  74. 
One  of  the  censors,  to  whom  it  fell  by  lot,  Varr.  LaL  %. 
V.  g.  after  the  census  was  finished,  ofTereu  a  solemn  sacrifice 
{lusirum  condidit)  irvthe  Campus  Martins.     See^p.  82. 

The  power  of  the  censi>rs  continued  unimpaired  to  the  tfi- 
huneship  of  Clodius,  A.  U,  695,  who  got  a  law  passed,  or- 
dering ihaft  no  senator  should  be  degraded  by  the  censors,  un- 
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less  he  had  been  formally  acccCised  and  condemned  by  both 
censors,  Dio*  xxxviii.  13.  but  this  law  was  abrogated,  and  the 
-powtTs  of  the  censorship  restored  soon  after  by  Q.  Meiellus 
Scipio,  A.  U.  702.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Dio.  xl.  57. 

Under  the  emperors  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished  ; 
but  the  chief  parts  of  it  were  exercised  by  emperow  ihem-^ 
selves,  or  by  other  magistrates. 

Julius  .Caesar,  made  a  review  of  the  people  [recensum  populi 
egit)^  after  a  new  manner,  in  the  several  streets,  by  means 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  houses,  {vicatim  per  dominos  insu^ 
larum)^  Suet.  Jul.  iji..  but  this  was  not  a  review  of  the  whole 
Roman  people,  but  only  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  received  a' 
monthly  gratuity  of  corn  from  the  public,  itid,  which  used 
to  be  given  them  in  former  times,  first  at  a  low  price,  Liv.  ii. 
34.  and  afterwards,  by  the  law  of  Clodius,  for  nought,  Gc, 
pro  Sexi,  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Julius  Caesar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the 
morals  of  the  citizens  for  three  years,  Dio,  xliii.  14.  under 
the  title  of  PRiEFECTUS  MORUM  vel  moribus.  Suet.  Jul. 
jG,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  J15.  afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title  of 
censor, /)?<?.  xliv.  5.  A  power  similar  to  this  seems  to  have 
been  conferred  on  Pompey  in  his  third  consulship,  [corrigendis 
mpribus  dekctus)y  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  28. 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  the  people;  the  firjt 
and  last  time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone. 
Suet.  Aug.  27. 

He  wasjnvested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian 

S»wer  as  Julius  Caesar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to 
ion  Cassius,  liii.  17.  liv.  2. 10.  &  3.).  according  to  Suetonius 
for  life,  [recepit  d  morum  legumqua  regimen  perpetuum),  Suet. 
Aug.  27.  under  the  title  of  MAGISTER  MORUM,  Fast. 
Cons.     Hence  Horace,  Efiist.  ii.  1, 

Cum  tot  sustineaSy  ac  tanta  negotia  solus. 
Res  I/alas  armis  tuterisy  moribus  omesy 
Legibus  emendes,  &c. 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor,  Suet.  27, 
although  he  is  so  called  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii,  4.  and  Ovid 
^ysothim,  sic agitur clks\jk A,  &c.  Fast.  vi.  647.  Someof 
the  succeeding  emperors  assumed  this  title,  particularly  those 
of  the  Flavian  family,  but  most  of  them  rejected  it,  as  Trajan, 
piin.  Pane^^  j^g^  alter  whom  we  rarely  fii^d  it  mentioned, 
Dio.  liii.  18; 

Tiberius 
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Tiberius  thought  the  censortbip  unfit  for  his  titne^  (non  id 
Umpns  c£nsura)y  Tticit.  Ann.  ii.  33.  It  was  therefore  inter- 
milled  durmg  his  gavernroent ;  as  it  was  hkewise  during  that 
of  his  successor. 

A  review  ot  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  L.  Vi« 
telHus,  the  father  of  the  emperor  A.  VitelHus,  A.  U.  8oo. 
Suet.  Claud.  16.  ViL  2.  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  A,  U.  827. 
Suet.  Vesp.  8,  Tit.  6.  but  never  after.  Censorinus  dt  die  not. 
18.  says,  that  this  review  was  made  only  seventy*five  times 
during  650,  or  rather  630  years,  from  its  first  institution 
under  Servius  to  the  time  of  Vespasian  ;  after  which  it  was 
totally  discontinued,  ibid. 

Decius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  person 
of  Valerian,  but  without  effect.  The  corrupt  morals  of 
Rome  at  that  period  could  not  bear  such  a  magistrate.  Trebell. 
Pollio*  in  Valer. 


IV.    TRIBUNES   of  the    People. 


''PHE  plebeians  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  ac 
-'-  count  of  debt,  Liv.  ii.  23.  &c.  at  the  instigation  of  one 
Sicinius,  made  a  secession  to  a  mountain  afterwards  called 
Mons  Sacefy  three  miles  from  Rome,  A.  U.  j26o.  ibid,  32. 
nor  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  return,  till  they  obtained 
from  the  patricians  a  remission  of  debts  for  those  who  were  in« 
solvent,  and  liberty  to  such  as  had  been  given  up  to  serve 
their  creditors;  and  likewise  that  the  plebeians  should  have 
proper  magistrates  of  their  own  to  protect  their  rights,  whose 
persons  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  (sacrosancti),  Liv.  iii, 
33.  &  55.  Dionys.  vi.  89.  They  were  called  TRIBUNES, 
acccordmg  to  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  /.  iv.  14.  because  they 
were  at  first  created  from  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created,  Cic.  pro.  Corn.  1.  at 
the  assembly  by  curict,  who,  according  to  Livy,  created  three 
colleagues  to  themselves,  li.  33.  In  the  year  283,  they  were 
first  elected  at  the  Comitia  Trtbuta^  c.  ^8.  and  A.  U.  297.  ten 
tribunes  were  created,  Liv.  in.  30.  two  out  of  each  class, 
which  number  continued  ever  after. 

•No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune,  unless  first  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Clodius  the 
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^nciisy  of  Cicero,  ^r^  Dom.  16.  Suet,  JuL  20.  At  one  time, 
bowever,  we  find  two  particians  of  consular  ciignity  elected  . 
tribunes,  Liv,  iii.  6^.  And  no  one  could  be  made  tribune 
or  plebeian  aedile,  whose  father  had  borne  a  curule  office, 
and  was  alive,  Uv^  xxx.  19.  nor  whose  father  was  a  captive, 
xxviii.  91. 

The  tribunes  were  at  first^  chosen  indiscriminately  from 
9iiiODg  the  plebeians ;  but  it  was  ordained  by  the  Atinian  law, 
lawz  think  A.  U.  623,  that  no  one  should  be  made  tribune  who 
vas  not  a  senator,  GtlL  xiv.  8.  Sutt.  Aug,  lo.  And  we  read, 
that  when  there  were  no  senatorian  candidates,  on  account  of 
the  powers  of  that  office  being  diminished,  Augustus  chose 
them  from  the  EquiUSy  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  liv.  26.  30.  But 
others  think,  that  the  Atinian  law  only  ordained,  that  those 
who  were  made  tribunes  should  of  course  be  senators,  and 
did  not  prescribe  any  restriction  concerning  their  election. 
See  Manutius  dc  If.gg.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  under  the 
emperors,  no  one  but  a  senator  had  a  right  to  stand  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship,  [jus  tribunatus ptttndx)^  Plin.  £p.  ii.  9. 

One  of  the  tribunes,  chosen  by  lot,  presided /it  the  comitia 
for  electing  tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  64.  which  charge  was  called 
£ors  comitiorum,  ibid.  After  the  abdication  of  the  decemviri^ 
when  there  were  no  tribunes,  the  Pontijex  Maximus  presided 
at  their  election,  c.  54.  If  the  assembly  was  broken  off  [si 
condda  dirempta  essent)j  before  the  ten  tribunes  were  elected, 
chose  who  were  created  might  chuse  [cooptare)  colleagues  for 
themselves  to  complete  the  number,  c.  65.  But  a  law  was 
immediately  passed  by  one  Trebonius  to  prevent  this  for  the 
future,  which  enacted^  *•  That  he  who  presided  should  con- 
"  tinue  the  comitia^  and  recall  the  tribes  to  give  their  votes^ 
"till  ten  were  elected,  ibid. 

The  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  office  the  io:h  of 
December,  [ante  diem  quartum  Idas  Decembris),  because  the 
first  tribunes  were  elected  on  that  day,  Liv.  xxxix.  5?* 
Dionys.  vi.  89.  In  the  time- of  Cicero,  however,  Asconius 
says,  it  was  on  the  5th  [nonis  Decembris),  in  proaem.  Verr. 
lO*  But  this  seems  to  have  been  so ;  for  Cicero  himself  on 
that  day  calls  Cato  tribunus  designatus^  pto  Sext.  28. 

The  tribunes  wore  no  to^a  pretext  a  ^  nor  had  they  any  ex- 
ternal mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadle,  called  viator^ 
who  went  before  them.  It  is  thought  they  were  not  allowed 
to  use  a  carriage,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  24.  Plut.  Qitas'.  Rom.  J8t. 
When  they  administered  justice,  they  had  notribunal^  b«i  sat 
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on  subsdlia  or  benches,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  They  had,  howevcft 
on  all  occasions,  a  right  of  precedency  ;  and  eveiy  body  was 
obliged  to  rise  in  their  presence,  Piin.  Ep»  i.  23. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  was  very  limited.  It 
consisted  in  hindering,  not  in  aciine^  Dionys,  vii.  17.  and  wa« 
expressed  by  the  word,  VETO,  I  forbid  it.  They  had  only 
the  right  of  seizing  but  not  of  summoning;  [prekensionem^ 
sed  non  vocationem  nabebant.  Cell.  xiii.  la.  Their  office  wa« 
only  to  assist  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians  and  magis- 
trates ;  [Auxilii^  non  pan  a  jus  datum  tile  potestati),  Liv.  ii.  35. 
vi.  37.  Hence  they  were  said,  esse  pnvati^  sine  imperio^  sine 
piagistratu,  ii.  56.  not  being  dignified  with  the  name  of 
niagistrates,  Plutarch,  in  Coriol,  et  Quast,  Rom*  81.  as  they 
were  afterwards,  liv,  iv.  2.  Sail.  Jug,  37.  They  were  not 
even  allowed  to  enter  the  senate.     See.  p.  17. 

But  in  process  of  time  they  increased  their  influence  to 
such  a  degree,  that  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights 
of  the  people,  they  did  almost  whatever  they  pleased.  They 
hindered  the  collection  of  tribute,  Liv,  v.  12.  the  enlisting  of 
soldiers,  iv.  1.  and  the  creation  of  magistrates,  which  they 
did  at  one  time  for  five  years,  Ilv.  vi.  35.  They  could  put 
a  negative  [intercedere)  upon  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
ordinances  of  the  people,  Cic,  pro  Mil.  6.  Liv,  xlv.  21.  Polyb, 
vi.  1^.  and  a  single  tribune  by  his  VETO,  could  stop  the  pro-  ' 
ceedings  of  all  the  other  magistrates,  which  Caesar  calls  eX" 
tremumjus  trihunorum,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  4.  Liv.  ii,  44.  iv.  6.  & 
8.  vi.  35.  Such  was  the  force  of  this  word,  that  whoever 
id  not  obey  it,  whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  was 
immediately  ordered  to  be  led  to  prison  by  a  viator^  or  a  day 
was  appointed  for  his  trial  before  the  people,  as  a  violator  of 
the  sacred'  power  of  the  tribunes,  the  exercise  of  which  it 
was  a  crime  to  restrain,  {in  ordinem  cogere),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23. 
Liv.  XXV.  3.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  They  first  began  with 
bringing  the  chief  of  the  patricians  to  their  trial  before  the 
Comitia  Tribuia;  as  they  did  Coriolanus,  Dionys.  vii.  65. 

If  any  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held 
accursed, '( sacer),  and  his  goods  were  confiscated,  Liv,  iii. 
^^.  Dionys.  vi.  89.  vii.  17.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law, 
they  carried  their  power  to  an  extravagant  height.  They 
claimed  a  right  to  prevent  consuls  from  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  Plutarch,  in  Crajf.  JHo,  xxxix.  39.  and  even  to  pull 
victorious  generals  from  their  triumphal  chariot,  Cic.  pro 
C^l.  14.  They  stopped  the  course  ot  justice  by  putting  off 
6  trials, 
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trials,  ZiV.  iii.  25.  Gc.  Phil.  ii.  2.  in  Vatin,  14.  and  hindering 
the  execution  of  a  sentence.  Cicdeprov.  conS'  8.  Liv^  xxxviii. 
6a,  They  sometimes  ordered  the  military  tribunes,  and  even 
the  consuls  themselves,  to  prison,  Liv.  iv.  26.  v«  9.  Epit,  48* 
55.  Cic.in  Vaiin,  g,  G?  10.  Dio.  xxxvii,  ,50.  (as  tho  Ephori 
at  Lacedaemon  did  their  kings,  Nep.  in  Paus.  3.  whom  the 
tributes  at  Rome  resembled,  Cic.  de  leg^^  iii,  7.  y  9.) 
Hence  it  was  said.  Datum  sub  jugum  tribunilicc poUstatis  con* 
suiatum Jilts  se^  Li  v.  iv.  26. 

The  tribunes  usually  did  not  give  their  negative  to  a  law, 
till  leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  for  and  agains^t  it,  JJVf 
xlv.  21. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  resisting  the  power  of  the  tri- 
bunes, was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number,  [e  coi/e-r 
gio  tribunorum)^  to  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
rest,  Uv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48.  vi.  35.  but  those,  who  did  so,  might 
afterwards  be  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  people  by  their 
colleagues,  Liv.  v.  29. 

Sometimes  a  tribune  was  prevailed  on  by  entreaties  or  threats, 
to  withdraw  his  negative,  {intercessions  desistere)^  or  he  de-r 
manded  time  to  consider  it,  [nactem  sibi  ad  deliberandum  pes ^ 
tulavit:  se  poster 0  die  moram  ntUlam  essefacturum),  Cic.  pro 
Sext.  34.  Attic,  iv.  2.  Fam»  viii.  8.  or  the  consuls  were  armed 
with  dictatorial  power  to  oppose  him,  Cas.  di  BelL  Civ.  i.  ^« 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  21.  fi?  22.  (Seep.  23.)  from  the  terror  of  which, 
M.  Antonius  and  Q,  Cassius  Longinus,  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, together  with  Curio  and  Ccclius,  fled  from  the  city  ta 
Caesar  into  Gaul,  and  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  crossing  the 
river  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and 
of  leading  his  army  to  Rome,  ibid.  Dio.  xli.  3.  Appian.  Civil, 
ii.p.  448.  Plutarch.  inC^s^ p./j^y*  Lucan.  i.  273. 

We  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  Tight  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  which  was  called  CIRCUMSCRIP- 
TIO,  Gc.  Att.  vii.  9.  pro  Mil.  53.  Cas,  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  32.  and 
of  removing  them  from  their  office,  [a  republicd  removendi^  i.  e. 
curia  et  foro  inter dicendi)^  Caes.  deBell.  Civ.  iii.  21.  Suet, 
Jul.  j6.  as  they  did  likewise  other  magistrates,  ibid.  &  Cic. 
Phil.  xiii.  9.  On  one  occasion  the  senate  even  sent  a  tribune 
to  prison,  Dio.  xl.  4^.  but  this  happened  at  a  time  when  all 
order  was  violated,  lOid.  46.' 

The  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  decemviri  were 
created,  Uv.  iii.  ^2.  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed, 

vi.  38, 
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The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  cky,  DiV* 
nys.  viii.  87.  and  a  mile  around  it;  {neque  emn  pr^vocati^" 
nem  esse  longius  ab  urbc  milk  passuum\  Liv,  iii.  eo.  unless 
when  they  were  sent  any  where  by  the  seaate  and  people; 
and  then  they  might,  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  seisse  even  a 
proconsul  at  the  head  of  bis  army,  and  bring  him  to  Rome, 
{jure  sacrosancta  potestatis)^  Liv.  xxix.  20. 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remaia  all  night  (pernoc- 
tare)  in  the  country,  nor  to  be  above  or\G  whole  day  out  of 
town^  except  duringthe  Faria  Latina^  Dionys.  viii.  87,  and 
their  doors  were  open  day  and  night,  that  they  might  be  al- 
ways ready  to  receive  the  reouests  and  complamts  of  the 
wretched,  GelL  iii.  2.  jciii.  12.  Macrob.  Sat*  i.  g. 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name,  Tribun  i«  Those 
who  implored  their  assistance,  {eos  appcUabant^  vd  auxilium 
implorabant)^  said  A  voBis,  Tribuni,  postulo,  ut  mihi 
AUXiLio  siTis.  The  tribunes  answered,  AuxiLio  erimus, 
vel  NON  ERiMUS,  Liv.  iv.  26.  xxviii.  45. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
be  made,  after  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together,  {cum  in 
consilium  secessissent)^  one  of  their  number  declared,  [ex  sua 
coUegarumque  sentenlia  vq\  pro  collegia  pronunciavii)^^!^  ikter. 

CEDEKE,    vd   NON    INTERCEDERK,  aUt    M0RAM    FACERf^  CO^ 

mtiis^  delectid^  &c.  Also,  S£  non  passu ros  legem  ferri  vel 
dbrogari;  relaiionem fieri  ds,  &c.  Pronuntiant  placeR£»  &c. 
This  was  called  DECRETUM  tribunorum^  Liv.  iii..  13.  & 
alibi  passim.  Thus;  Medio  decreto  jus  auxHii  sui  expemunt^ 
exert  their  right  of  intercession  by  a  moderate  decree,  ib. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  they  de- 
creed was  called  their  EDICTUM,  or  decretum^  Cic.  Verr.  ii, 
41 .  If  any  one  differed  from  the  rest,  he  likewise  pronounced 
his  decree;  thus,  Tib.  Gracchus  iia  decrevii:  Quo  minus  ex 

BONIS    L.   SCIPIONIS   QUOD  JUmCATUM  SIT,    REDXGATUR, 

SE  NON  INTERCEDERE  pRi£TORi.    L.  Scipionem  non 

PASSURUM    in    CARCERE    ET  IN  VINCUUS   S,&SEf,  MITTU 

QUE  EUM  SE  JUBERE,  Liv.  xxxviii.  6o. 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  right  of  holding  the  comtia 
by  tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PLEBISCITA),  which  bound 
the  whole  Roman  people,  liv.  iii.  io«  &  ^5.  (See  p.  98.J 
They  also  exercised  the  power  of  holding  the  senate,  A.  U» 
298.  Dionys.x*  31.  Gc.  de  Legg*  iii*  10.  oi  dismissing  it,  when 
assembleo  by  another,  Appian  de  BeU.  Civ.  ii.  and  of  making  a 
motion^  although  the  consuls  were  present,  Civ.  Phil.  vii.  i. 
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-^eSexi.  ii.     They  likewise  sometimes  hindered  the  censors 
in  the  choice  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xxxvii.  9. 

The  tribunes  often  assembled  the  people  merely  fo  make 
harangues  to  them,  [concionem  advocabant  vel  populumad  con* 
cionem)j  Gell.  xii.  14.  By  thelCILIAN  law  it  was  forbidden, 
under  the  severest  penalties,   to  interrupt  a  tribune  while 
•peaking,  Dionys.  vii.  17.  Cic.  pro  Sexi,  37.  and  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  speak  in  the  assemblies  summoned  by  them  without 
their  permission :  Hence  concioncm  dare^  to  grant  leave  to 
speak,  Cic.Att.iw  2.  in  concionem  ascenderey  to  mount  the  rostra^ 
ibid,  concionem  habere,  to  make  a  speech,  or  to  hold  an  assem- 
bly for  speakmg ;  and  so,  in  conaonem  venire ,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
40.  in  concionem  vocare,  &  in  condone  stare^  Id.  Acad.  iv.  47. 
but  to  bold  an  assembly  for  voting  about  any  thing,  was,  Aii- 
bere  comitia,  vel  AGERE  cumpopulo,  Gell.  xiii,  15. 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of  speaking  even  r©the  con- 
suls themselves,  Cic.  pro  Rabir,  2.  and  sometimes  would  not 
permit  them  to  speak  at  all.  fSee  p.  113)  They  could  bring 
anyone  before  the  assembly,  [ad concionem  vel  in  condone pro^^ 
ducere)^  and  force  them  to  answer  what  questions  were  put 
to  them,  Cic,  in  Vaiin.  10.  .P/j.  6,  ii  7.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  6* 
Dio»  xxxviii.  16. 

By  these  harangues  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the.  popu- 
lace against  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the 
most  pernicious  laws. 

The  laws  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions,  were 
about  dividing  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  (LE- 
GES AGRARIA),  Irt/.ii.  41.  iv.  48.  vi.  luCic.  in  RuU.-^ 
about  the  distribution  of  corn  at  a  low  price,  or  for  nought, 
(If^«  FRUMENTARI^  vel  annonaria),  Liv.Epit.  Ix.lxxi^ 
Cic.  ad  Herenn.  1.  X2.  pro  Sext.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic. — and 
about  the  diminution  of  interest,  [de  levandofitnore)^  and  the 
abolition  of  debts,  cither  in  whole  or  in  part,  [de  noxnstabulis: 
— ^^«  FOENEBRES),  Uv.  vi.  27.  £?  35.  vii.  16.  £?42,. 
vzxv.  7.  Paterc.  ii.  23.)  See  p.  45, 

But  these  popular  laws  were  usually  joined  by  the  triBunes 
with  others  respecting  the  ajrgrandisement  of  themselves  and 
their  order,  Uv.  vi,  35.  (^  30.  and  ^vhen  the  latter  were 

S anted,  the  former  were  often  dropped,  c.  42.     At  last,  how. 
er,  after  great  struggles,  the  tribun^  laid  open  the  way  for 
plebeians  to  all  the  offices  of  the  state. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  just 
0jHilibrium,   There  was  00  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the  most 

deserving" 
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deserving  were  promoted.  The  republic  was  managed  £or. 
several  ages  with  quiet  and  moderation,  {placid}  modest^qut.) 
But  when  wealth  and  luxury  were  introcluced,  and  avarice 
I)ad  seized  all  ranks,  especially  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, the  more  wealthy  plebeians  joined  the  patricians,  an4 
they  in  conjunction  ingrossed  all  the  honours  and  emolu* 
ments  of  the  state.  The  body  of  the  people  were  oppressed^ 
3nd  the  tribunes,  either  overawed^ or  gained,  did  not  exert 
their  influence  to  prevent  it ;  or  rather  perhaps  their  interpo-' 
sition  was  disregarded,  «S/z//uj/.  Jfug.  41. 

At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  the 
great  Scipio  Africanus  by  his  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely  un- 
dertook to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the 
Qppression  of  the  nobility.  But  proceeding  with  too  great  ar- 
dour,  and  not  being  sufficiently  supported  by  the  multitude,  tbey 
fell  a  sacrifice  to,the  rage  of  their  enemies.  Tiberius,  while  trN 
bune,  was  slain  in  the  capitol,  by  the  nobility,  with  his  cousin 
Scipio  Nasica,  Ponhfex  maximtis,  at  their  head ;  A*  U.  620,  Ap^* 
pian,  de  Bell.  Civ,  i.  359,  Cic.  Cat,  i.  i.  and  Caius,  a  few  year$ 
after,  perished  by  means  of  the  consul  Opimius,  who  slaugh- 
tered a  great  number  of  the  plebeians,  Sallust,  Jug,  16.  &  49. 
'This  was  the  first  civil  blood  shed  at  Rome,  which  afterwards 
at  diflferent  times  deluged  the  state,  Appian.  ibid,  i.  349.  Veil. 
ii.  3.  From  this  period,  when  arms  and  violence  began  to  be 
used  with  impunity  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  laws 
/enacted  by  force  to  be  held  as  valid,  we  date  the  commence- 
jnent  of  the  ruin  of  Roman  lib/erty. 

The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  discouraged  others  from  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  which,  th^ 
power  of  the  nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  plebeians 
were  more  oppressed  than  ever,  Sailust,  Jug,  3^. 

But  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  cor- 
ruption of  the  nobility  the  republic  had  been  basely  betrayed, 
the  plebeians,  animated  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune 
Memmius,  regained  the  ascendancy,  Ibid,  40.  65.  73.  £3  84- 
The  contest  betwixt  the  two  orders  was  renewed;  but  the 
•people  being  misled  and  abused  by  their  favourite,  the  faiths 
Jess  and  ambitious  Marius,  DiOyfragnunt,  xxxiy.  94.  the  no^ 
biliiy  again  prevailed  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 

Sylla  abridged,  and  in  a  manner  extinguished  the  power  of 
the  tribunes,  by  enacting,  **  1  hat  whoever  had  been  tribune, 
should  not  afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magistracy;  that  there 
should  be  no  app.eal  to  the  tribunes;  that  they  should  not  be 
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allowed  to  assemble  the  people  and  make  harangues  to  them, 
nor  to  propose  laws/*  Ixv.  Epit.  89.  Appian.  B,  Civ.  i.  41Q. 
but  should  only  retain  the  right  ot  intercession,  Cas,  dt  Bdl. 
Civ.  i.  6.  [injurieefaciendapotestatern  ademit,  auxiliifcrendi  reli* 
quit),  which  Cicero  greatly  approves,  Gc.  de  Ligg.  iii.  9. 

But  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was 
restored.  In  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  679,  thtty  ob- 
tained the  right  of  enjoying  other  offices,  Ascon,  in  Cic*  and  in 
the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  A.  U.  683.  all.  then: 
former  powers,  SalL  Cat.  38,  Cic.  in  Verr,  i.  t^.de  Legg*  iii.  11. 
a  thing,  which  Caesar  strenuously  promoted,  SuH,  Jul,  g. 

The  tribes  henceforth  were  employed  by  the  leading  men 
as  the  tools  of  their  ambition.  Backed  by  a  hired  mob,  (a 
tanducta  pkbe  stipati),  they  determined  every  thing  by  force. 
They  made  and  abrogated  laws  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Pis.  \.pro 
Sext.  25.  They  disposed  of  the  public  lands  and  taxes  as  tney 
thought  proper,  and  conferred  provinces  and  commands  on 
those  who  purchased  them  at  the  highest  price,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
6,  10,  24,  26,  &c,  pro  Dom.  8.  &  ^o.  The  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  converted  into  scenes  of  violence  and  massacre ; 
and  the  most  daring  always  prevailed,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  35,  36, 
37»  381  Vc.  Dio.  xxxix.  7,  8,&c. 

Julius  Caesar,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  these  ex- 
cesses,  and  had  made  the  violation  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
a  pretext  for  making  war  on  hisicountry,  (see  p.  137)  having 
at  last  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force  ot  arms,  re- 
duced that  power,  by  which  he  had  been  raised,  to  a  mere 
name;  and  deprived  the  tribunes  of  their  office  [potestate pri^ 
vavit)  at  pleasure.  Suet.  Jul.'jg.  Dio.  xliv.  10.  Veil.  ii.  68. 

Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  On  him* 
self  for  life,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  li,  19.  the  exercise 
of  it  by  proper  magistrates,  as  formerly,  being  inconsistent 
with  AX\  absolute  monarchy,  which  that  artful  usurper  esta- 
blished. Suet.  Aug.  27.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  ^6.  This  power  gave 
him  the  right  of  holding  the  seriate,  Dio.  liv.  3.  (see  p.  13.) 
of  assembling  the  people,  and  of  being  appealed  to  in  all  cases, 
Dio.  Ii.  19.  It  also  rendered  his  person  sacred  and  inviolable  ; 
so  that  it  became  a.  capital  crime  (crimen  MAJESTATIS)  to 
injure  him  in  word  or  deed,  Dio.  liii.  17.  which,  under  the 
succeeding  emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  ofFnum- 
bers  of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  and  proved  one  ot  the  chief 
supports  of  tyranny,  (ADJUMENTA  REGNI),  Tactt.  An^ 
HtU,  iii.  38.  Suet.  Tib,  iji,  t5>*6i.  Net.  35.  Hence  this  among 
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other  powers  iised  to  be  conferred  on  the  Emperors  in  the 
beginning  of  their  reign,  or  upon  other  solemn  occasions; 
and  then  they  were  said  to  be  Tnhunitia  potestaU  donatio  Capi« 
toL  in  M.  Anton^ — Vopisc.  in  Tacit,  (see  p.  25.)  Hence  also 
the  years  of  their  government  were  called  the  years  of  their 
tribumtian  pewer,  Dio.  Hii.  17.  which  are  found  often  marked 
on  ancient  coins :  computed  not  from  the  first  of  January,  nor 
from  the  10th  of  December,  (iv.  Id.  Dec*)  the  day  on  which 
the  tribunes  entered  on  their  office ;  but  froqi  th^  day  on 
which  they  assumed  the  empire. 

The  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  elected,  aU 
though  they  retained  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  power, 
(inanem  urnbram  etsine  konore  nomen\  Plin.  £p,  i*  sg*  raneg* 
10,  and  95.  Tacit.  1. 77.  xiii.  28.  and  seem  to  have  remained 
to  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  abolished  this  with  other  an«- 
cient  offices. 


V.  iEDILES. 


'T^HE  jEdiks  were  named  from  their  care  of  the  buildings,  {a 
-■•  fttraaedium). 

The  i£diles  were  either  plebeian  or  curule. 

Two  iEDILES  PLEBEII  were  first  created,  A.  U.  260, 
in  the  Comitia  Curiata^  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  deter- 
mine certain  lesser  causes,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to 
them,  Dionys.  vi.  90.  They  were  afterwards  created,  as  the 
other  inferior  magistrates,  at  the  Comitia  Tribula, 

Two  iEDILES  CURULES  were  created  from  the  patri- 
cians, A.  U.  387,  to  perform  certain  public  games,  liv.  vi.  42. 
They  were  nrst  chosen  alternately  from  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  but  afterwards  promiscuously  from  both,  Liv,  vii. 
1.  at  the  Comitia  Tributa^  Gell.  vi.  9. 

The  curule  aediles  wore  the  toga  pratexta^  had  the  right  of 
images,  and  a  more  honourable  place  of  giving  their  opinion 
in  the  senate,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  14.  They  used  the  sella  curulis 
when  they  administered  justice,  whence  they  had  their  name, 
a.  Whereas  the  plebeian  acdiles  sat  on  bencnes,  Ascon.  ifi  Cc. 
but  they  were  inviolable,  (SACROSANCTI),as  the  tribunes, 
FestuSy  Lh\  iii.  55* 

The  office  of  the  asdiles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city^  Cic.  dt, 
X^f .  iii.  3.  its  public  buildings,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  ba- 
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ji&'cif,  porticos,  aquacducts,  common-sewors,  public  roads,  &c« 
especially  when  there  were  no  censors :  also  of  private  build- 
ings, lest  they  should  become  ruinous,  and  deform  the  (:ity,  or 
occasion  danger  to  passengers.  They  likewise  took  care  of 
provisions,  markets,  taverns,  &c.  They  inspected  those  things 
which  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Forup) ;  9nd  if  they  were 
not  good,  they  caused  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  Plants. 
Rum.  ii.  3.  42.  They  broke  unjust  weights  and  measures, 
JfuvenaL  x.  101.  They  limited  the  expences  of  funerals^ 
Cic.  PkiL  ix.  7.  Vvid.  Fast.  vi.  663.  They  restrained  the 
avarice  of  usurers,  Liv.  x.  37.  They  fined  or  banished 
women  of  bad  character,  after  being  condemned  by  the  se- 
nate or  people.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  85.  Lw.  x.  31.  xxv.  2.  They 
took  care  that  no  new  gods  or  religious  ceremonies  were  in- 
troduced, Liv.  iv«  30.  They  punished  not  only  petulant  ac- 
tions, but  even  words,  Cdl.  x.  ^. 

The  xdiles  took  cognizance  of  these  things,  proposed  edicjj 
concerning  them,  P/ai//.Ca^^.  iv.  2.v.  43.  and  fined  delinquents. 
The  xdiles  had  neither  the  right  ofsummoning  nor  of  seiz* 
ing,  unless  by  the  order  of  the  tribunes  ;  nor  did  they  use  lie- 
tors  or  viatores,  but  only  public  slaves.  GelL  xiii*  is.  They 
might  even  be  sued  at  law,  {in  jus  vocari),  by  a  private  per- 
son, iiid.  13. 

It  belonged  to  the  aediles,  particularly  the  curule  lediles,  to 
exhibit  public  solemn  games,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6.  Which 
they  sometimes  did  at  a  prodigious  expence,  to  pave  the  way 
for  future  preferments,  Cic.  Off*  ii.  i6.  They  examined  the 
plays  which  were  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  and  rewarded 
or  punished  the  actors  tis  they  deserved.  Plant.  Trin.  iv.  z. 
148.  Cist.  Epil.  3.  They  were  bound  by  oath  to  give  the 
palm  to  the  most  deserving.  Id.  Amphit,  Prol.  72.  Agrippa, 
whdn  aedile  under  Augustus,  banished  all  jugglers  {prttst^ia^ 
tores)  and  astrologers.  Die.  xlix.  43. 

It  was  peculiarly  the  office  of  the  plebeian  aediles  to  keep 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people^ 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  th^  treasury,  X,iv» 

Julius  Czsar  added  two  other  aediles,  called  CER^ALES* 
{a  Cercrc),  to  inspect  thfe  public  stores  of  corn  and  other  pro^ 
visions, Stt^.  Jul.  41.  D10.  xliii.  ji. 

The  free  towns  also  had  their  x4il^^»  J^^*  iii*^  179*  wb^e 
sometimes  they  weu*  the  only  magistrates,  as  at  Arpinuro, 
Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  ii. 
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The  sediies  seem  to  have  continued,  but  with  sopie  varia^ 
tionsy  to  the  time  of  Constamine. 


VI.    QU^STORS. 

•T^HE  Quaestors  were  so  called,  [a  quarendo)^  because  they 
-■-  got  in  the  public  revenues,  {ptiblicas  pecunias  conquire^ 
'bant)^  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  14. 

The  institution  of  quaestors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as 
ancient  as  the  city  itself.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the 
kings,  according  to  Tacitus,  Annal,  xi.  22.  And  then  by  the 
consuls,  to  the  year  307,  when  they  began  to  be  elected  by 
the  people,  at  the  Comiiia  Tributa^  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  30.  Others 
say,  that  the  two  quaestors  were  created  by  the  people  front 
among  the  patricians,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to 
take  care  of  the  treasury,  according  to  a  law  passed  by  Vale- 
rius Poplicola,  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  Dionys.  v.  34. 

In  the  year  333,  besides  the  two  city  quaestors,  two  others 
were  created  to  attend  the  consuls  in  war,  {ut  consulibus  ad  mi* 
nisteria  belli  prasto  essent);  and  from  this  time  the  quaestors 
might  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians, Liv,  iv.  43.  After  all  Italy  was  subdued,  four  more 
were  added,  A.  U.  498,  about  the  same  time  that,  the  coining 
of  silver  was  first  introduced  at  Rome,  Liv,  Epit,  xv.  Sylla 
encreased  their  number  to  20,  [supplendo  senatui^  cuijuaida 
iradiderai),  Tacit.  Ann.xi.  22.  and  Julius  Caesar  to  j^o^Dion^ 
xliii.  47.  Under  the  Emperors  their  number  was  uncertain 
and  arbitrary. 

Two  quaestors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called 
QUiESTORES  URBANI;  the  rest,  PROVINCIALES  or 
MILITARES. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  city  qusestors  was  the  care  of 
the  treasury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  Suet. 
Claud,  24.  Plut.  Quasi,  Rom.  40.  They  received  and  ex- 
pended the  public  money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  [in  tabulas  acccpti  et  expensi  refcre* 
bant),  Ascon.  in  Cic.  They  exacted  the  fines  imposed  by 
the  public,  Z?i/.  xxxviii.  60.  Tacit,  Ann,  xiii.  28.  The  money 
thus  raised  was  ^called  ARGENTUM  MULTATITIUi\t, 
Liv,  XXX.  39. 

The  qua:stors  kept  the  military  standards  in  the  treasury, 
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(which  were  generally  of  silver,  P/f'n.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  19.  some* 
times  of  gold,  for  the  Romans  did  not  use  colours,  {non  vdis 
ttUtantur)y  and  brought  them  out  to  the  consuls  when  going 
upon  an  expedition,  Liv.  iii.  69.  iv.  ga.  vii.  23.  They  enter- 
tained foreign  ambassadors,  provided  them  with  lodging^, 
and  delivered  to  them  the  presents  of  the  public,  VaUr.  Mak. 
V.  1.  Tliey  took  care  ot  the  funerals  of  tbo&e  who  were 
buried  at  the  public  expence,  as  Menenius  Agrippa,  Dionys^ 
vi.Jin,  Sulpicius,  Gc.  Phil,  ix,  7.  They  exercised  a  certaia 
jurisdiction,  especially  among  their  clerks,  Plut.in  Cat.Min^ 

Commanders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  obtain 
a  triumph,  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  quasstors,  that 
they  had  written  to  the  senate  a  true  account  of  the  number  of 
the  enemy  they  had  slain,  and  of  the  citizens  that  were  xhis- 
sing,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8. 

The  provinces  of  the  quaestors  were  annually  distributed 
to  them  by  lot,  dc.  prat  Nlur.  8.  after  the  itenate  had  deter- 
mined into  what  provinces  quaestors  should  be  ient.  Whence 
SORS  is  often  put  for  the  office  or  appointment  of  tf  quaestor^ 
Gc.  Verr.  i.  1  j.  CaciL  14.  Fam.  ii.  19.  as  of  other  magi- 
strates. Id.  Vtrr.  AS.  \.  8.  Plane.  27.  Liv.  Xxxv.  6.  arid 
public  officers,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  7*  or  for  the  condition  of  any 
one,  Horat.  Sai.  i.  1^  Ep.  i.  14.  11  Suet.  Aug.  19.  Some* 
times  a  certain  province  was  given  to  a  particular  quxstor  by 
the  senate  or  people,  JUv.  xxx.  33.  But  Potnpey  chose 
"  Cassius  as  his  quxstor,  and  Caesar  chose  Antony,  of  them- 
selves, fsine  sortej,  Cic.  Att.  vi,  6.  Cic.  Phil.  it.  M. 

The  office  of  the  provincial  quaestors  Was  to  attend  the 
consols  or  praetors  into  their  provinces;  to,  take  care  that 
provisions  and  pay  were  furnished  to  the  army ;  to  keep  the 
money  deposited  by  the  soldiers  (nummos  ad  signa  depositos)^ 
Suet.  Dom.  8.  Veget.  ii.  ao.  to  exact  the  taxes  and  tribute 
of  the  empire,  Cic.  tn  Verr.  i.  14.  &  38,  to  take  care  of  the 
money  and  to  sell  the  spoils  uken  in  war,£tz;.  v.  S6,  xxvi.  4^. 
Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  9.  v.  153.  Polyb.  x.  19.  to  return  an  account 
of  every  thing  to  the  treasury ;  afnd  to  exercise  the  jurisdic^ 
tion  assigned  them  by  their  governors,  Cic.  Divin.  in  Cadi* 
17.  Suet.  Jul.  7.  When  the  governor  left  the  province,  the 
quaestor  usually  supplied  his  place,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  \u  1  j.  &  18. 

There  subsisted  the  closest  connection  between  a  proconsal 
or  propraetor  and  his  qusestor,  (inparentum  locoquastoribus  suis 
eratU)^  Cic.  pro  Plane.  ii«  Divinat.  in  Caecil.  19.  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  so.  fi6.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  15.     If  a  quaestor  died,  another 
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was  appointed  by  the  governor  in  his  room,  called  PRO- 
QUiESTOR,  Gc.  in  nrr.  \.  15.  &  36. 

The  plac^  in  the  camp  where  the  quaestor's  tent  was,  and 
where  he  kept  his  stores,  was  called  QU^STORIUM,  or 
Questoriumjorum^  Liv.  x^  32.  xli.  2.  so  also  th^  place  in  the 
province,  where  he  kept  his  accounts  and  transacted  business^ 
Cic,  fro  Plane.  41. 

Tne  city  quaestor  had  neither  lictors  nor  viatores^  because 
they  had  not  the  power  of  summoning  or  apprehending,  GelL 
xiii.  12.  and  might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  person  before 
the  praetor,  ibid.  13.  SueL  Jid.  23.  They  could,  however^ 
hold  the  Comitia;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  their 
office  in  ancient  times  to  prosecute  those  guilty  of  treason^ 
and  punish  them  when  condemned,  Dionys.  viii.  7T.  Liv.  ii* 
4i.iii.  24,  25. 

The  provincial  quaestors  were  attended  by  lictors,  at  least, 
in  the  absence  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  fro  Plane.  41.  and  by 
clerks,  Cie.  in  Vcrr.  iii.  78- 

The  quaestorship  was  the  first  step  of  preferment,  [primus 
^radus  nonoris),  Cic,  in  Vcrr,  i.  4.  which  gave  one  admission 
into  the  senate,  Cie.  (see  p.  4.)  when  he  was  said  adire  ad 
rempubbcam^  Cic.  or  rempubiicam  eapessere^  Vel.  ii.  94.  It 
was,  however,  sometimes  held  by  those  who  had  been  con- 
suls, Dionys.  x.  23.  hv.  iii.  25. 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaestorship  underwent  various 
changes.'  A  distmction  was  mtroduced  between  the  treasury 
of  th^  public  (iERARIUM)  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince, 
(FISCUS)  Suet,  Aug.  102.  Taeit.  Annal.  vi.  2.  Plin.  Pan.  36. 
j[)io.  liii.  16.  and  different  officers  were  appointed  fdr  the  ma- 
nagement of  each. 

Augustus  took  from  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  those  who  had  been 
praetors,  Sutt,  Aug.  36.  Taeit.  Ann.  xiii.  28.  Dio.  liii,  2.  but 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  quaestors,  Suet.  Claud.  14.  After- 
wards praefects  of  the  treasury  seem  to  have  been  appointed^ 
Plin.  Efnsi,  iii.  4.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  28,  &  29. 

Those  who  had  borne  the  quaestorship  used  to  assemble  the 
judges,  called  cenlumviri^  and  preside  at  their  courts;  but 
Augustus  appointed  that  this  shoiild  be  done  by  the  Decbm- 
viRi  litibus  judicandis.  Suet.  Aug.  36,  The  quaestors  also. 
chose  ihejudices, D'lo.  xxxix.j?.  Augustus  gave  to  the  quaestors 
the  charge  of  the  public  records,  which  the  aediles,  aud,  as 
Dion  Cassius  says,  the  tribunjes  had  formerly  exercised,  /•  liv. 
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,6.  But  this  too  was  afterwards  transferred  to  praefects, 
^aciL  loc.  cit. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quaestors  called  QUA* 
STORES  CANDIDATI,  or  candidati.principis  yc\  AugusH, 
Suet.  Aug.  56.  Claud.  40.  vel  Casaris^  Veil.  ii.  124.  who 
used  to  carry  the  messages  of  the  emperor,  {hbellos,  epistolaSf 
it  orahones)\  to  the  senate.  Suet.  Tit.  6.  (See  p.  23.)  They 
were  called  canJidati  because  they  sued  for  higher  prefer- 
ments, which  by  the  interest  of  the  emperor  they  were  sure 
to  obtain ;  hence,  Petis  tanquam  Casatis  candidatus^  i.  e. 
carelessly,  Quinctiliafi,  vi.  3.  62. 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edict,  that  persons  might  enjoy 
the  quxstorship,  and  or  course  be  admitted  into  the  senate, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Phn.  Epist.  x.  83,  &  84- 

Under  the  emperors,  the  qoxstorsr  exhibited  shews  of  gla- 
diatorSi  which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  ex|>ence, 
as  a  requisite  for  obuining  the  office,  Tacit.  Ann*  %u  22. 
Suet.  Domit.  4. 

Constantine  instituted  a  new  kind  of  quaestors,  called 
QUiESTORES  PALATII,  who  were  much  the  same 
with  what  we  now  call  Chancellors^  Zosim.  v.  Procop.  de  belK 
Pers. 


Other  0RD1N4RY  MAGISTRATES. 


THERE   were    various   other    ordinary  magistrates ; 
as 
TRIUMVIRI  CAPITALES,   who  judged  concerning 
slaves  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  Plaut.  Aid.  ni.  8.  2. 
and  who  also  had  the  charge  of  the  prison,  Liv.  xxxii.  26. 
and  of  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals,  Sail.  Cat.  55. 

TRIUMVIRI  MONETALES,  who  had  the  charge  ot 
the  mint,  {aui  auro.nrsmto,  tsH.flando.fenundopraerant, 
which  is  otten  marked, m  letters,  A.  A.  A.  F-  F.J  Dio.  liv. 
b6.  According  to  the-  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus, 
Dia.  lii.29.  it  appears  that  only  Roman  coins  were  permitted 
.  .  to  circulate  in  the  provinces,  taattk.  xxii.  2Q. 

\X[5UM\JLhSill,yit\fecunia  speclatores.  saymastcrs,  [a^ 
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quos  numnd  probandi  causa  deferebantur^  an  probi  esscnt^  cujus 
auri,  an  sub^rati^  an  agui  ponderis^  an  bon^efusi'oms). 

TRIUMVIRI  NOCTURNI,  ycl  tresinn,  who  had  the 
charge 'of  preventing  firei,  {incendiis  per  urbem  arcendis  pra* 
crant),  Liv.  ix«  46.  and  walked  round  the  watches  in  the 
night<*time,  [vigiltas  circumibant)^  attended  by  eight  lictors^ 
Plaut*  Ampkit.  i«  1.  3. 

QUATUOR  VIRI  VI ALES,  vcl  viocun  (qmvias  cura^ 
bani)y  who  had  the  charge  of  the  streets  and  public  roads* 

All  these  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  pec^Ie  at 
the  Comitia  Tributa. 

Some  add  to  the  Mapstratus  Ordinarii  Minores^  the  CEN- 
TUMVIRI  litibusjudicandis^  fvel  stlitibusjudicandis^  for  so 
it  was  anciently  written),  a  boay  of  men  chosen  out  of  everv 
.trib^,  (so  that  properly  there  were  loj),  for  judging  such 
.causes  as  the  praetor  committed  to  their  decision ;  and  also 
the  DECEMVIRI  litibus  judicandis.  But  these  were  gene* 
rally  not  reckoned  magisirates,  but  only  judges. 


New    ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  under  the 

EMPERORS. 


AUGUSTUS  instituted  several  new  ofitces;  as,  Cura* 
tores  operum  publicorum^  viarum^  aquarum^  alvei  Tiberts, 
$c,  repurgandietlaxiorisfaciendi^frumentipopido  dividundi ; 
persons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  public  works,  of  the 
•  roads,  of  bringing,  water  to  tne  city,  of  cleaning  and  enlarg- 
ing the  channel  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  distributing  corn  to  the 
people,  Suet.  Aug.  37.    The  chief  of  these  offices  were, 

I-  The  governor  of  the  city,  (PRiEFECTUS  URBI,  vcl 
urbis)^  whose  power  was  very  ^reat,  and  generally  continued 
for  several  years.  Tacit.  Ann.vi.  11. 

A  prxfect  of  the  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chos«n 

occasionally  {in  tempus  deligebatur)^  in  the  absence  of  the 

-  kings,  and  afterwards  of  the  consuls.     He  was  not  chosen  by 

the  people,  but  appointed,  first  by  the  kings,  and  aftervjirds 

by  the  consuls,  [a  regib'us  impositi:  Postea  consults  mdndabant^ 

.Tacit,  ibid.)    He  might,  however,  assemble  die  senate*  even 

although 
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aithough  he  was  not  a  senator,  Gdl*>  xiv.  c.  vlu  and  also  hbld 
the  comtXAy  Liv.  1.  ^9.  But-after  the  creation  of  the  praetor, 
he  nucA  only  to  be  appointed  for  celebrating  the  Fcria  Laimtt, 
or  Latin  holy-days. 

Augustus  instituted  this  maffistracy  by  th^  advice  of  Marce* 
nas,  uio.  lii.  ai.  who  himselt  in  the  civil  wars  liad  been  in-, 
trusted  by  Augustus  with  the  charge  of  the  city  and  of  Italy, 
{ctutdis  &pud  Romam  aique  LaUampnefoskus)^  Tacit,  ibid. 
Hor.  Od»  ill.  8. 17.  Ibid.  29. 13.  The  first  praefect  of  the  city 
was  Messala  Corvlnus^  only  for  a  few  days;  af^er  him  Taurus 
SiaiiHuSt  and  then  Piso  for  twenty  years.  He  was  usually 
chosen  from  among  the  principal  men  of  the  state,  {ex  vins 
primariis  vel  constuarihu)*  His  office  compreiiended  many 
things,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  praetor  and  xdiles» 
He  administered  justice  betwixt  masters  and  slaves,  f reedmen 
and  patrons  ;  he  judged  of  the  crimes  of  guardians  and  cura* 
tors;  he  checked  the  frauds  of  bankers  and  money-brokers; 
he  had  the  superintendance  of  the  shambles,  {carms  curam  gc^ 
rciai)^  and  of  the  public  spectacles ;  in  short  he  took  care  to 
preserve  order  and  public  quiet,  and  punished  all  transgressions 
of  it,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  withm  a  hundred  miles  of  it^ 
{inira  centesimum  ab  ur]ke  lapidem\  Dio,  Hi.  ai.  He  had  the 
power  of  banishing  persons  ooth  trom  the  city  and  from  Italy^ 
and  of  transporting  them  to  any  island  which  the  emperdf 
named,  (mi  insulam  depDrlandi\  Ulpian,  dc  off.  Praef  Urb. 

The  pnefect  of  the  citjf  was  at  it  were,  the  substitute 
{picarius)^  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  one  under  him,  who 
exercised  jurisdictioit  in  his  absence,  or  by  his  command. 

The  prefect  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  the  same  insigmn^ 
with  the  praeton. 

II.  The  prxfect  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  (PRiEFECTUS 
PItSTORIO,  ve\pratoriis  cohortibusjs  or  the  commander 
of  the  emperor's  bodyguards. 

Augustus  instituted  two  of  these  from  the  equestrian  order, 
by  the  advice  of  M:i^cenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one 
another,  if  one  of  them  attempted  any  innovatbn,  Dio.  iii.  a^. 
Their  power  was  at  first  but  small^  and  merely  military.  But 
Sejanus,  being  alone  invested  by  Tiberius  with  this  com- 
mand, increased  its  influence,  {vim prctffctura  modicum  antta 
Uundit)^  by  collecting  the  praetorian  cohorts,  formerly  dispers- 
ed  through  the  city,  into  one  ^amp,  Tadt.  Ann,  iv.  2.  SueU 

Tib*  37-  . 
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Tht  pile£ect  of  the  prsetortan1>and8  was  under  the  succeed** 
ing  cmpcroiT  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and 
therefore  that  office  was  conferred  on  none  but  those  whom 
they  could  entirely  trust* 

They  always  attended  the  emperor- to  execute  hii  com- 
flfiands  t  Hence  t'heir  power  became  so  great,  that '  it  was 
little  inferior  co  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  {ui  non  mulium 
ahfuerit  aprindpatu  ;  munits  fraximum  yel  atterum  ab  Augusti 
imperiOy  Viciof.;de  Cacs.  9.)  Trials  and  appeals  were  brought 
before  them ;  and  from  their  sentence  there  was  no  appeal, 
unless  by  way  of  supplication  to  the  emperor. 

The  praetorian  prsfect  was  appointed  to  hi&  office  by  th^ 
emperor's  delivermg  to  him  a  sword,  P£«.  Pdneg.  67.   Herodn 
'    iji,  a.  Dio^  Ixviii.  33. 

Sometimes  there  was  but  one  prefect,  and  sometimes  two, 
Constantine  created  four  pr^ecti  pratorio :  But  he  changed 
their  office  very  much  from  its  original  institutioh ;  for  he 
made  it  civil  instead  of  military,  and  divided  among  them  the 
care  of  the  whole  empire.  To  one  he  gave  the  command  of 
the  east,  to  another  or  Illyricum,  to  a  third  of  Italy  tfA  Africa, 
and  to  a  fourth,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  but  he  took 
from  them  the  command  of  the  soldiefs-,  and  transferred  that 
to  officers,  who  were  called  f^gistri  eqiiitum^ 

Under  each  of  these  prttfecti  prcslorio  were  several  aubsti* 
tutes  [vicarii)^  who  had  the  charge  of  certain  districts,  which 
were  called  DIQECESES;  and  tlwichief  city  in  each  of  these, 
where  they  held  their  courts,  yf^  called  METROPOLIS, 
Each  diacisis  might  contain  several  metropoUs^  and  each  me^ 
trapoHs  had  several  cities  under  it.  But  Cicero  uses  DIO£C£SIS 
for  the  part  of  a  province,  ad  Attic,  v.  21,  Favi'  iii.  8.  xiii", 
53,  6^'  anrl  calls  himself  EPISCOPtJS,  inspector  or  gover. 
nur  of  the  Campanian  coast,  as  of  a  diarcesis.,  ad  Att,  vii.  11. 

Ill,  PRiEFECTUS  ANNONiE,  vel  rei/rumentariig,  who 
had  the  charge  of  procuring  corn. 

A  magistrate  used  to  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  under  the  republic :  thus  L.  Minutius,  X/v; 
iv.  12.  and  so  afterwards  Pompey  with  greater  power,  [ojnnis 
poUstas  reifrumeniaria  toto  orbe  in  quinquennium  ei  data  est), 
Cic.  Att.  iv.  1.  Did,  xxxix.^.  Liv.  Epit.  104.  Plin.  Pan.  29, 
In  the  time  of  a  great  scarcity,  Augustus  himself  undertook 
the  charge  of  providing  corn,  [pr^tduram  anmm^  susctpit)^ 
and  ordaiqed,  that  for  the  future  (wo  men  of  praetorian  dignity 

should 
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should  be  annually  elected  to  discharge  that  office,  Dio^  liv.  i . 
afterwards  he  appointed  four,  Hid,  t7.  and  thus  it  became  an 
ordinary  magistracy.  But  usually  there  seems  to  have  been 
but  one  tri^tctus  annona^  it  was  at  first  an  office  of  great 
dignity*  Tacit.  Am.  uj*  xi;.  31.  Hist,  iv.  €^.  but  not  so 
in  after  times,  Bodh  dc  ConsoL  rhiU  iii. 

IV.  PRiEFECTUS  MILITARIS  ^RARII,  a  person 
wbo  had  the  charge  of  the  public  fund^  which  Augustus  in- 
stituted for  the  support  of  the  army,  (ararium  mtlitare  cum 
nains  vectigalUms  ad  tnendos  proscquendosqiu  tnUitcs^  Suet. 
Aug.  49.) 

v.  PRiEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  admiral  of  the  fleet.  A«. 
gustus  equipped  two  fleets,  which  he  stationed,  (consiiiuii)^ 
tiieeiie  at  Ravenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misena 
<Mr  ^um  on  ihe  Tuscan,  sea.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  proper 
commander,  [prafectus  classis  Msifennads,  Tacit.  Hist.  lii.  i£* 
ttfrn^tctus  eUssis  Misenatitem^  Veget.  iv.  39.)  There  were  also 
ships  stationed  in  other  places';  as,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
Tacit.  Hist,  ii.  83.  near  Alexandria,  Suet,  Aug,  98.  on  the 
Rhine,  Flor,  iv.  la.  and  Danube,  Tacit,  AnnaL  xiii.  30.  &c. 

VI.  PRiEFECTUS  VIGILUM,  the  officer  who  com. 
raanded  the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city* 
Of  these  there  were  seven  cohorts,  one  fpr  every  two  wards, 
{una  cohors  Unis  regiombus)^  composed  chiefly  of  manumitted 
slaves^  [kbtrtino  miJiie)^  Suet.  Aug.  2  j.  and  30.  Those  who 
guarded  adjoining  houses  in  the  night  time,  carried  each  of 
them  a  be|j,  {muHw,  tintinnabulum)^  to  give  the  alarm  to  one' 
»anoiher,  when  any  thing  happened,  Dio,  liv.  4. 

The  pr^tdus  vigilum  took  cognisance  of  incendiaries, 
thieves,  vagrants,  and  the  like;  and  if  any  atrocious  case 
happened,  k  was  remitted  to  the  pracfect  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of 
•the  empire,  called  Conaies^  C^rrectorts^  Duces^  Magijlri  €f^^ 
Jidorum^  Scriniotum^  &c.  who  were  honoured  with  various 

epithets  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  dignity ;  as, 
*€larissifm,  illustres,  spectaiiles^  egregii^  perfcctissim^  &c.    The 

highest  title  was,  notnlissim%s  and  gloriosissimus. 

"..■•"•  EXTRA. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 


I.   DICTATQR  mi  MASTER  of  HORSE. 

^pHE  dictator  was  so  called,  either  because  he  was  named 
^  by  the  consul,  {quod  a  eonsuU  diceretur,  cui  dicto  omnes 
muiUfUes  essent^  Varro  de  Ldt.  lin^*  iv,  14.}  or  rather  frombi* 
publishing  edicts  or  orders,  {a  dicundo,  quod  nutlio  dictaret, 
1.  e.  ediceret :  ei  homines  pro  legiius  hajberent  qu^e  diceret.  Suet. 
Jful.  77.)  He  was  also  called  magisUr  populi^  Sen*  Epist.  io9* 
^ndprator  maximuSt  Liv.  vii.  3. 

This  maffisiracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Albans,  or  Latins,  liv.  i.  sg.  Gcpro  Mil.  lo. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what 
year,  {'ivy  says,  that  T.  Lartius  was  first  create(!(  dictator, 
A^  U.  953,  nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ibid. 

The  first  cause  of  creating  a  dictator  was  the  fear  of  a  do- 
mestic sedition,  and  of  a  dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.  As 
the  authority  of  the  consuls  was  not  sufficiently  respected  on 
account  of  the  liberty  of  appeal  from  them,  it  was  judged 
proper  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  to  create  a  single  magis- 
trate with  absolute  power,  from  whom  there  should  be  no 
-  appeal,  JJv.  ii.  s8.  sg.  iii.  ao.  Cic.  de  Li;f.  iii.  3.  and  who 
snould  not  be  restrained  by  the  interposition  of  a  colleague* 
Dionys.  v.  70,  &c* 

A  dictator  was  afterwards  created  also  for  other  causes  ; 

ASf  t*.For  fixing  a  nail  {clatdJSgendiveldangendi  causa)  in 
the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  wnich  is  supposed  to 
have  been  done  in  those  rude  ages,  {cum  liier^t  erant  rarai\  to 
mark  the  number  of  years.  This  was  commonly  done  by 
the  ordinary  magistrate;  but  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  or 
of  any  great  public  calamity,  a  dictator  was  created  for  that 
purpose,  {quia  majusimperiumerat)^  to  avert  the  divine  wrath, 
Liv.  vii.  3.  viii.  ]8* 

a.  For  holding  the  comitia>  Liv.  viii.  23.  ix.^«  xxv.  2. 

g.  For  the  sake  of  instituting  holichys,  /a.  vii«  28.  or  of  ce* 

lebratipg 
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lebrating  games  wben  the  praetor  wii  indicpowd,  Xw.  viii. 

« 

^^^FmhoMing  trials,  {fiutstimbits  txercendis).  Id.  ix.  «6. 

And  S'  Once  *«'  chusing  senators,  {gut  senaium  mera), 
on  which  occasion  there  were  two  dictators,  one  at  Rome, 
and  another  commanding  an  army,  which  never  was  the  case 
at  any  other  time,  Uv.  xxiii.  ««,  &c. 

The  dicutor  was  not  created  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
at  the  other  magistrates ;  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular  dig.  , 
nity  be  thought  proper;  and  this  he  did,  after  having  taken 
the  auspices,  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  {nocUaUnhe, 
vt  mos  est,  Sctaiorem  dixit,  Liv.  ix.  38.  viu.  43.  Dionys.  x, 
«3.(^«<  mediam  noctem),  Fest.  in  voccsilbntio,  sinist&uu» 

et  SOLIDA  SELLA.  j-^^ 

One  of  the  military  tribunes  also  could  name  a  dictator; 
about  which  livy  informs  us  there  was  some  scruple,  iv.  ji. 

A  dictttor  might  be  nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided  it 
was  in  the  Roman  territory,  which  was  limited  to  I»ly. 

Sometimes  the  peopk  gave  direaions  whom  the  consul 
should  name  dtcutor,  liv.  xxvii.  5. 

Sulla  and  Cassar  were' made  dicutors  at  the  c0mlta,  an  m- 
terrex  presiding  at  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  Le^tdu* 
the  pnetor  at  the  creation  of  the  latter,  Cu,pro  RuU.  tu.  «; 
Cts.  M.  civ.  ii.  10.  IXo.  xli.  96.         ,     ,       .     , 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  536,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Consul  Flaminius  and  his  army  at  the  Tlirasimene  lake, 
when  the  other  consul  was  absent  from  Rome,  and  wo'd  couW 
not  easily  be  sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  PRODICTATOR,  and  M.  Minucius  Rufus  master  of 

horse,  liv.  xxii.  8,  &  31.  ,.    .  •      ^«.  .«j 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace  and 
war  He  could  raise  and  disband  armies ;  he  could  determine 
abo^t  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Roman  citizens,  without  con. 
luWng  the  people  or  senate.    His  edict  was  observed  as  an 

oradeV*'""'"'*''*''"-^)'  ^^^•^"'- 1'''  t' ^'""'^J^ 
TapiS^I  from  him.  till  a  law  was  pas««l,  that  no  n«g.^me 

Lufrbe  created  withoutthe  liberty  of  appeal,  (^^^f?"*^- 
*W).  first  by  the  Consuls  Horatius  and  Valerois  A.  U.  304. 
Uvm.  S5.  and  afterwards  by  the  Consul  M.  Valerius.  A.  U. 
453.  Kl  9.  Festus in ««:  optima  lex.  Bat  the  forceof 
fffilaw  with  respect  to  the  dictator  is  doubtful.  I*/'"  o«» 
sSronJTy^omett^.  Uv-  viU-  33-  but  never  finally  dcc.d.d. 
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The  dicucor  wap  atteodted  by  tw<nty«four  ticiors  with  tte 

fasces  and  secures  even  in  the  city,  Zi&.ii.  18.  so  that Livy  just- 
ly calls  imperium  dictatons^  smo  Vigeniv  uehemens^  ii.  30* 

When  a  dictator  was  created^  ^il  the  other  magistraltes  ab- 
idicated  th^tr  authority,  except  tb^  tribunes  of  the  commons^ 
Pofyi.m.  87.  The  eonsitls  however  still  continued  to  act.  Livm 
iv.  27.  but  in  obedience  to  the  dictator,  and.witboMt  any  ea- 
<igns  of  authority  in  his  presence,  Liv.  xxii.  1 1, 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  circumscribed  by^  ceK:lain 
Ihnits. 

1.  It  only  continued  for  the  space  of  six  months,  (semestris 
ikciatura),  Liv.  ix.  34.  even  although  the  business  for  which 
he  had  been  created  was  not  finished,  and  was  never  prolongedl 
beyond  that  time,  except  in  extreme  necessity,  as  in  the  case 
of  Camillus,  Liv.  vi.  1.  For  Sulla  and  Caesar  usurped  their 
perpetual  dictatorship,  in  contenipt  of  the  laws  of  their 
coMntry. 

But  the  dictator  usually  i^signed  bis  command  wbeoever  he 
had  ^ected  the  business  for  which  he  had  b<en  created. 
Thus  Q.  Cincinnatua  and  Mamercub  wSmilius  abdicated  the 
dictatorship  on  the  16th  day,  liv,  iii«fi9,^v.  34;  Q,-  Servilius 
on  the  eighth  day.  Id.  iv.  47,  &c. 

i  T8.  The  dictator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  i9ooey» 
without  the  author]^  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  the 
people.  '1 

'  3.  A  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Italy,  which 
was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  moat 
urgent  necessity,  in  Atiliua  Calatinus,  Liv.epit*  xix. 

4*  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  with* 
out  askingthe  permision  of  the  people,  liv.  xxiii.  14.  to.shew. 
as  it  is  thou^rhty  that  the  chiet  strength  of  the  Roman  army 
consisted  in  the  infantry. 

But  the  principal  check  against  a  dictator's  abuse  ^of  power 
\7^^  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct, 
when  he- resigned  his  office,  Liv*,  vii.  4. 
•.  For  lao  yeai^s  before  Sulla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was 
disused,  but  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consuls  were  armed 
with  dictatorial  power.  After  the  death  of  Cssar  the  dicta- 
torship was  for  ever  abolished  from  the  state,  by  a  law  of  An^- 
tony  the  consul,  Cic*  Phil.  i.  1.  And  when  Augustus  was 
brged  by  the  people  to  accept  the  dictatorshipi  he  refused  it 

'  mkh  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion,  {genu  nixus,  dejecta  ab  A«- 
fimi-s  toga^  nudo  fectort^  deprec(UuststJ^Sw(,^  Aug»  ^2.  Pos- 
*    •■  *  scssed 
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idsei  of  the  power  he  wisely  declined  an  odious  appdlatton. 
Dio.  liv.  1.  ror  ever  since  the  usurpation  of  Suila,  the  dic- 
tatorship was  detested  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which  that 
tyrant  had  exercised  under  the  title  of  dictator. 

To  allay  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  Clodius 
by  Milo,  m  place  of  a  dictator,  Pompey  was  by  an  unprece- 
dented measure  made  sole  consul,  A«  U.  fo9,  Dio.  xl.  50* 
He,  however,  on  the  first  of  August,  assumed  Scipio,  hia 
father-in-law,  as  colleague,  Dio.  xl.  51. 

Wlien  a  dictator  was  created,  he  immediately  nominated 
{dixit)  a  master  of  horse,  (MAGISTER  EQUITUM),  usually 
from  among  those  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity,  whose 
proper  office  was  to  command  the  cavalry,  and  also  t^execute 
the  orders  of  the  dictator*  M .  Fabius  Buteo,  the  dictator  no- 
minated to  chuse  the  senate,  had  no  roaster  of  horse. 

Sometimes  a  master  of  horse  was  pitched  upon  [datus  vol 
addiius  est)  for  the  dictator,  by  the  senate.or  by  the  order  of 
the  people,  Liv.  vii.  12, 24*  a8. 

The  tnagister  eqtdium  might  be  deprived  of  his  command 
by  the  dictator,  and  another  nominated  in  his  room,  Liv,  viii« 

35- 
The  people  at  ohe  time  m\At  the  master  of  horse,  Minucius, 

equal  in  command  with  the  dictator,  Fabius  Maximus,  liv* 

xxri.  26. 

The  master  of  horse  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  the  same 

insignia  with  the  praetor,  six  Itctors,  the  pratcxta^  &c*     JHo. 

xlii.  27.     He  had  the  use  of  a  horse,  which  the  dictator  had 

not  without  the  order  of  the  people. 


II.  The  DECEMVIRS. 

Th  £  laws  of  Rome  at  first,  as  of  other  ancient  nations,  were 
very  few  and  simple,  Tacit.  4^m.  iii.  26.  It  is  thought  there 
was  for  some  time  no  written  law,  {nihil scripd  juris).  Differ- 
ences were  determined  [lites^  dirimebantur)  by  the  pleasure  of 
the  kings,  {regum  arbitrio)^  according  to  the  principles .  of 
natural  equity,  [ex  i^quo  et  bono)^  Senec.  Epist.  00.  and  their 
decisions  were  held  as  laws,  Dionys.  x.  1.  The  £in||s  used  to 
publish  their  commands  either  by  pasting  them  up  m  publid 
on  a  white  wall  or  tablet,  fin  album  rdataproponerc  in  publico)^ 
\aw.  i.  32.  or  by  a  bcralq,  lb,  44.     Hence  they  were  said, 

omnia 
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0mnia  MAHIJ  gubemare^  Pompon.  I.  s.  ^  g.  D.  de  orig.  jur. 
(i.  e.foUsiate  el  impcrio^  Tacit.  A^ric.  o.) 

The  kings,  however,  in  every  thing  of  importance  consulted 
IJhe  senate  and  likewise  the  people.  Hence  we  read  of  the 
LEGES  CURIAT^  of  JRomulus  and  of  the  other  kings, 
which  were  alio  called  LEGES  REGI£,  Liv.  v.  i. 

Bu^  the  cluef  legislator  was  Servius  Tullius  {pradfuus  san* 
ctor  legum\  Tac.  Ann*  iii.  26.  all  whose  laws  however  were 
abolished  at  once  [uno  edicto  sublataj^  by  Tarquiniu^  Super- 
bos,  Dicnys.  iv«  43. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  institutions  of  the  kings 
were  observed,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  customs,  {{anquam 
mores  majorum):  and  the  consuls  determined  most  causes,  as 
the  kings  had  done,  according  to  their  pleasure.  , 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  uncertain,  as  depending* 
on  the  will  of  an  individual,  {in  unis  voluntaU positum^  Cic. 
f  am«  ix.  16.}  C.  Tereniius  Arsa,  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
proposed  to  the  people,  that  a  body  of  laws  should  be  drawn 
up,  to  which  all  should  be  obliged  to  conform,  [quo  omnes  uii 
dtberaii).  But  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians^ 
in  whom  the  whole  judicative  power  was  vested,  and  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  the  few  laws  which  then  existed  was  con* 
£ncd,  liv.  iii.  9. 

At  last,  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  299^  by  a  decree 
of  the  seriate  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  thai  three  am- 
bassadors should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  laws 
of  Solon,  and  to  examine  the  institutions,  customs,  and  laws 
of  the  other  states  in  Greece,  liv,  iii.  31.  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  2^.^ 

Upon  their  return,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  created 
from  among  the  patricians,  with  supreme  power,  and  without 
the  liberty  of  appeal,  to  drav  up  a  body  of  laws,  Ugibus 
scribendis)  all  the  other  magistrates  having  first  abdicated  their 
office,  Uv.  iii-  32,  &  33. 

The  decemviri  at  first  behaved  with  great  moderation.  They 
administered  justice  to  the  people  each  every  tenth  day.  The 
VNtlvt fasces  were  carried  before  him  who  was  to jpreside.and 
his  nine  colleagues  were  attended  by  a  single  officer,  called 
ACCENSUS,  liv.  iii.  03.  They  proposed  ten  tables  of 
laws,  which  were  ratified  Dy  the  people  at  the  Comitia  Cen/u* 
riata.  In  composing  them,  they  are  said  to  have  used  the 
assistance  of  one  HERMODORUS,  an  Ephesian  exile,  who 
qprved  them  as  an  interpreter,  Cic.  Tttsc.  v.  3€.  Plin.  xxxiv\i 

K.  J.  10. 

.  As 
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As  two  other  tables  seemed  to  be  vn^nixng^  decemviri  were 
Bgaio  created  for  another  year  to  make  them.  But  these  new 
magistrates  acting  tyrannically*  and  wishing  to  retain  their 
command  beyond  the  legal  time,  were  at  last  forced  to  resign, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  base  passion  of  Appius  Claudius, 
one  of  their  number,  for  Virginia,  a  virgin  or  plebeian  rank, 
who  wsts  slain  by  her  father  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the 
Decemvir's  hands.  The  decemvin  all  perished  either  in  prison, 
or  in  banishment* 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  (LEGES  DUODECIM 
TABULARUM)   continued  ever  after  to  be  the  rule  and 
foundation  of  public  and  private  right  through  the  Roman 
world,   {Fans  univer si  pubbci  privatique juris ^  Id.  34.     Finis 
^effia  /um,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  27.)     They  were  engraved  on 
brassi  and  fixed  up  in  pubUc,  {Leges  DECEMVIR  ALES, 
fdbus  tabulis  duodecim  est  nomen^  in  as  incisas  in  publico  pro- 
posuerunt  sc.  consules^  Liv.  iii.  57.)  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  the  noble  youth  who  meant  to  apply  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  were  obliged  to  get  them,  by  heart  as  a  neces- 
sary rhime,  (famquam  carmen  neceffarium)^  Cic.de.  Legg.  ii. 
sj.  not  that  they  were  written  in  verse,  as  some  have  thought ; 
for  any  set  form  of  words,  {verba  concepta)^  even  in  prose, 
was  called  CARMEN,  Uv.  u  24,  &  t6.  iii.  64.  x.  38.  or 
xarmen  campositum^  Cic.  pro  Muraen.  12. 


III.     TRIBUNI    MILITUM   CONSULARI 

POTESTATE. 

The  cause  of  their  institution  has  already  been  explained, 
fSee  p«  101.)  They  are  so  called,  beeause  those  of  the  pIe-« 
Deiaiii  who  had  been  military  tribunes  in  the  army  were  the 
Bost  conspicuous.  Their  office  and  insignia  were  much  the 
same  with  those  of  the  tonsuls. 


IV.    INTERREX. 

ft 

Concerning  the  causey  of  creating  this  magistrate,  &c. 
(Sec  p.  107  .j 

O^er 
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Other  EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  of 

less  Note. 


THERE  were^  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates  % 
as,  DUUMVIRI  ptrdueUionis  judicanda  causa^  Liv.  i« 
t6«  vi.  so.  Duumviri  navakst  classis  amanda  reficieruLtque 
causSt  Id.  ix.  30.  xl.  i8.  26.  xli.  i.  Duumviri  ad  adem  ju^ 
ntmi  Monetajaaundam^  Id.  vii.  28. 

TRIUMVIRI  colorda  deducenda^  Liv.  iv.  11.  vi.  26.  viii, 
16.  ix.  28.  xxi.  25.  xxxi.  49*  xxxii.  29.  Triumviri  bitd^qui 
citra  et  ultra  quinquagesimum  lapidem  in  ^agis  forisqut  ct  con- 
ciliabulis  smnem  copiam  ingenuorum .  insptcerent^  et  tdoneos  ad 
armaftrtnda  conquirtrent^  wilitesquefacereni^  Id.  xxv,  5;  2>/- 
umviri  bint;  uni sacris  conquirtndis domsque persignandis : alteri 
reficiendis  adOus  sacris,  Id.  xxv.  7.  Triumviri  mensarii^Jacti 
4W  argenti penuriam,  Liv.  xxiii.  21.  xxiv.  18.  xxvi.  36. 

QUINQUEVIRI,  agro  Pomptino  dividcndo,  Liv.  vi.  21. 
Quinqueviri,  ab  dispensaJUont  pecurda  MENSARII  ai>fdlaii^  Id* 
vii.  21,  Quinqueviri  muris  turribusque  reficiendis;  la.  xxv.  7. 
minuendis pubncis  sumptibus,  Plin.  £p.  ii.  1.  Pan.  62. 

DECEMVIRI  agris  inter  veterangs  mililes  dimdendis,  Liv. 
xxxi.  4. ' 

Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.  They  were 
all,  however,  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  men  of  the 
state.  Their  office  may  in  general  be  understood  from  their 
titles. 


PROVINCIAL    MAGISTRATES. 

THE  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  govern- 
ed by  jfrr^^ri,  (seep.  125.)  but  afterwards  by  procon^ 
itds  and  proprators^  to  whom  were  joined  quastors  and  lieu^ 
tenants. 

The  usual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROPRiETQR; 
but  sometimes  it  is  written  pro  consule  and;^t»  prcstort,  uriy/jj 
words :  so  likewise  ^r^  quastore,  Cic.  Acad.  4,  4.  Vvr..i-,-t  J* 

Jk  38. 

Anciently 
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Anciently  those  were  called  proconsuls^  to  whom  the  €< 
mand  of  consul  was  prolonged  [imperium  prorogatum)  aftei 
their  office  was  expired,  Liv*  viii.  82,  &  26.  ix.  42.  x.  16.  or 
who  were  invested  with  consular  authority,  either  fr<)m  a  sub* 
ordinate  rank^  as  Marcelius,  after  being  prsetor,  [tx  pYaiura)^ 
Iav.  xxiii.  30.  and  Gellius,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  20.  or  from  a  private 
Nation,  as  Scipio,  xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38.  This  was  occasioned 
by  some  public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary  magistrates  were 
not  sufficient.  The  same  was  the  case  vfitnJProprators^  Cic. 
Phil.  V.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  lo.  Sail.  Cat.  19.  The  drst proconsul 
Hientioned  by  Livy,  was  T.  Quinctius,  A.  U.  290,  Uv*  iii« 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  time.  The 
t  to  whom  the  consular  power  was  prolonged^  was  Public 
Uiis,  Uv»  viii.  ^3,  &  i6.  f.  The  name  of  Propraior  was  also 
ffiven  to  a  person,  whom  a  general  left  to  command  the  army 
in  bis  absence,  Sallust.  Jug.  36. 10a. 

The  names  of  consul  and proconsm^ prator  ^ndproprator^  are 
sometimes  confounded,  Suet.  Aug.  3.  And  we  nnd  all  govern- 
ors of  provinces  called  by  the  general  name  olproconsules,  as 
oipjyt sides i  ibid.  36. 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls  oc* 
casionally  appointed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa^  Liv.  x.  24.  xxix. 
13.  XXX.  27.  except  m  the  case  of  Scipio,  who  was  sent  as 
proconsul  into  Spain  by  the  Comitia  Ceniuricta,  xxvi.  18. 

But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countries 
reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were  regularly 
sent  from  Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the  Sempronian 
law,  (see  p.  1 15.)  without  any  Aew  appointment  of  the  people. 
Only  military  command  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  ComUia 
Cunata.  (See  p.  78.) 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual,  i.  e.  a  proconsul  had 
the  government  of  a  province  only  for  one  year ;  and  the 
same  pcrsoi^  could  not  command  diflferent  provinces.  But 
this  was  violated  in  several  instances;  especially  in  the  case 
of  Julius  Caesar,  jSif^/.  Jul,  22,  &  24.  Cic.  ¥am.  i.  7.  (See  p. 
23,  1 14.)  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  timid  compliance  of 
Cicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Csesar,  in  granting  him 
the  continuation  of  his  command,  and  money  for  the  payment 
of  fais  troops,  with  other  immoderate  and  unconstitutional 
concessions  i/f  Pfvvinc.  Consul  8c  pro  Balio,  27.  although  he 
Mcretly  condenrned  them,  Fam.  u  7.  Atiic.  1i.  17.  x.  6.  prov- 
td fatal  to  hkbadfi  as* well  as  to  the  republic.  . 

The 
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i  for  their  provinces,  {proviniiaj  sortie-^ 

In  by  agreement  (inter  se  comparabant)^ 

Arith  the  consuls,  liv.  xxvii*  36*  xxxiv* 

/But  sometimes  provinces  w^re  deter'* 

/  the  senate  or  people.  Id.  xxxv.  %o* 

1 

/the  extent  and  limits  of  the  provincest  the 
/s  to  be  maintained  in  thpm,  and  money  to 
Je  the  retinue  of  the  ^^overnors,  (COMITA- 
TtJS  vel  cehors)^  and  their  travelhng  charges,  (VIATI- 
CUM). And  thus  the  governors  were  said,  ORNARI,  i.e. 
instrui^  to  be  furnished,  Cic.  in  RuU.  ii.  1 1«  What  was  as* 
signed  them  for  the  sake  of  household-furniture,  was  called 
VASARIUM,  Cicf  in  Pis.  35.    S«  vasa^  furniture,  Jjv. 

A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  each  pro- 
consul and  proprsetor,  who  were  appointed  usually  by  the  se- 
nate, Gc.  Kiftt*  U.J.  or  with  the  permission  of  the  senate  by 
the  proconsul  himself,  IJ.  xii.  55.  Nefi*  Attic.  6.  who  was 
then  said,  aUquem  sOi  Ugare^  Id.  vi.  6.  or  very  rarely  by  an 
order  of  the  people,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15.  The  number  of  lieu« 
tenants  was  diflrerent  according  to  the  rank  of  the  governor, 
or  the  extent  of  the  province,  Gc.  PAiL  ii.  1  j.  Thus,  Cice. 
ro  in  Cilicia  had  four,  Caesar  in  Gaul  ten,  and  Pompey  in 
Asia  fifteen.  The  least  number  seems  to  have  been  three* 
Quintus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  had  no  more  in  Asia  Minor, 
Gc.  ad.  Q»fr.  i.  i-  8* 

The  ofEce  of  a  Ugatus  was  very  honourable ;  and  men  of 
praetorian  and  consular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them  to 
bear  it :  Thus  Scipio  Africanus  served  as  kgatus  under  his 
brother  Lucius,  Liv  xxxvii.  1,  &c«  Gell.  iv.  i8» 

Thtlegati  were  sometimes  attended  by  lictors,  liv.  xxix« 
Q.  as  the  senators  were  whea  absent  from  Rome,  jure  li^ 
iera  Ugationcs^  (see  p.  21.)  but  the  person  under  whom  they 
served,  might  deprive  them  of  that  privilege,  Gc.  Fam.  xii. 

30-  . 

In  the  retinue  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  his  mili- 
tary officers,  {pr^tfech)^  and  all  bis  public  and  domestic  at- 
tendants, Gc.ycrr.  ii.  10.  Among  these  were  young  noble- 
men^ who  went  with  him  to  learn  the  arl  of  war,  and  to  see 
the  method  of  conducting  public  business ;  who,  on  account 
#f  their  intimacy,  were  called  CONTUB£RNAL£S>  Qcpri 
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Col.  30.  pro  PlartQ.  %x.  from  tliis  re^iniie  under  the  re- 
public, women  were  excluded,  but  not  so  under  the  empe- 
rors, Taciik  Ann*  iii.  33,  &  34.  $uet*  Octav*  34. 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  his  province  wuh  great  pomp, 
leaving  offered  up  Vows  in.the-  capitol^  [votis  in  capitolio  nun^ 
cupatis),  dressed  in  his  military  robe,  (paludalus),  with  twelve 
lictors  gQing  before  hiin,  carding  the^ic^j  and  secures,  and 
with  the  other  ensigns, of  command,  he  went  out  of  the  city 
with  all.  his  retinue.  Froni  thence  .he  either  wenf  straighu 
way  (o  the.  province,  or  if  Ke  was  detained  hy  business,  bv 
the  interposiiiqn  of  the  tnhun'?^,  or  ty  bad  omens, ^/;^/^rc«. 
in  Crassb\  CicVfiivin^  ilift/jii.  p.  Flor/\\\.  it.  ,Div,  x?cxvii, 
50.  he  staid  fpr^  soni.etime  wijhbut  the  city^  £or»  he.  cou^ld  not 
be  within  it  while  ini'e^ted  witli  military  cojoiraand*  Hi« 
friends,  and  Sometimes  the,  otlfier  citizens,  biit.of  respect  ac- 
t:ompanie'd  hirii  [oJ^ciVcausa,  prosequebanlur),  for  some  space 
out  of  the  cify  witti  thefr  good  wishes,  Liv.  xlif.  49.  xlv.  59* 
When  he  reached  the  province,  he  sent  notice  of  his  arrival 
to  his  predie'cessor,'  that  }fY,  arj  interview  with  him,  he  mighj^ 
know  the  state  of  the  !provi|[ice ;  for  his  command  ^com-, 
mehced  oi\  tl^e  day  of  his  avcival/  and  by  the  CORNELIAN 
law,  the  former  procQ.n^iil  was  oblige^  to  depart  wiihin 
thirty  days  after,  Qc,  Fam^  jii,  j5.  .     .      ..  ^        > 

A  proconsul  inhisproyinceha3  both  judicial  authority  and 
military  command,  {^poUsiaUm  weijurisaictionem  H  imperiiunji 
He  uised  so  to  divide  tlie^year,  that  he  usually  ^vo^edfu^im^e 
to  military  afiairg,  Bci  x^.qjc  going  through  the.  province;  and 
the  wiintef  to  the  aapiinistration  qf  justice,  Cic.  JiU^y^.  i^^yerft, 
5,  iz.  He  administered  justice  much  in  the  sas^e  v^^y  .wi)9b 
the  praetor  at  Rome,  according  to  the  laws  which  j^ad  beei)  jM?e^ 
scrioed  to  the  province  wKea  first  &ubdued,  ox;  according  to 
the  regulations. which  had  afterwards  been  made. x:onceriiin^. 
It  by  the  senate  or  people  at  Rome;  or  finally  according  iq 
his  own  edicts,  which  he  published  in  the  province,  con- 
cerning every  thing  of  importance,  Cic.  AtL  vi.  1.  These,  it 
he  borrowed  them  from  others„were.cfilfed,Tj^ANSLATlTlA{ 
vel  Tralaiilia,  v  -iciai  il  not  jNOVA.  Heatwi^s  publisbci 
a  general  edict  before  h^  t|!^tered  on  his  government,  as  the 
pr«tor  did  at  Rome. 

The  proconsul'  held  assizes  or  courts  of  Justice,  (Jhrum 
vel  convcntus  agcbat)^  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  provincCf 
$0  that  he  might  go  round  the  whole  province  in  a  year.  He 
himself  judged  in  all  public  and  important  causes;  but  ma% 
lers  of  less  consequence  he  referred  to  bis  qusstor  or  lieu* 

M  (snants. 
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enants,  Cic,  Flac.  2i,  in  CadL  17.  Verr.  ii.  18.  Sud,  7uL  7, 
^tid  also  to  others,  Cic.  Ait.  v.  21,  ad  Q^Jratr,  i.  1. 7I  - 

The  proconsul  summoned  these  meetings,  [converUus  in* 

dicebat),  by  an  edict  on  a  certain  day,  when  such  as  had 

causes  to  be  determined  should  attena,  JJv,  xxxi;  29.    To 

this,  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  j£n.  v.  758.     Iriaiciique 

forum^  &c. 

The  provinces  were  divided  iklto  so  many  districts,  called 
CONVENTUS,  or  circuits  (vo/aw.  ¥lxn.  Ep.  x.  5.)  the  in- 
habitants  of  which  went  to  a  certain  city  to  get  their  causes 
determined,  and  to  obuin  justice,  [disceptdhdi  et  juris  obttncn-^ 
di  causa  conveniebant).  Thus  Spain  was  divickd  into  seven 
circuits,  [in  septem  conventus)^  Plin.  iii.  3.  The  Greeks  called 
conventus  agercy  aey^aiui  osyetv,  sc.  i/xcfo^.  So  in  Act,  Apost, 
xix.  38.  ^ofoiM  flBYotrroi,  &c.  conventus  agutUur^  suntprocon'r 
inks  t  in  jus  vocent  se  invicem.  Hence  conventus  circumire^ 
Suet.  Jul.  j.percurrcre^  Caes,  viii.  46.  for  urbes  circumire^  ubt 
ii  conventus  agebantur. 

The  proconsul  chose  usually  twenty  of  the  most  respect- 
able men  of  the  province,  who  sat  With  him  in  council,  (qui 
ei  in  consiHo  aderant^  assidebantVzxA  werd  called  his  council, 
COVi'&WAMlAXonsiUarii,  ASSESSORES,  et  Ruuteratores. 
Hcndt  Consilium  cdgercy  in  consilium  advocare^  adniber^j  in 
consilig  esse^  adessc^  as siderc^' habere ;  in  consilium  ire,  miif^re, 
dimitMty  &c.  The  proconsul  passed  sentence  according  19 
the  opinion  of  his  coMtitW,"  {dr  consilii  sententia  decrevii, 
pronUnatwiVy]  &c^  "" 

'  As  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using 
any  oth^  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their 
4fmce,  VaL  Max.  ii.  2.  2.  they  were  always  attended  by  inter- 
preters, Cic.  Verr.  iii.  37.  Fam.  xiii.  54.  The  judices  were 
choseh  diflerentty  in  diffei'ent  places,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the'  HtigantSi  and  the  haiure  of  the  cause,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13^ 

15.  17.  *        ^ 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal  [curatio)  of  the  corn,  of 

the  taxes,  and  in  short,  of  every  thing  wliicn  pertained  to  the 
province.  Corn  given  to  the.  proconsul  by  way  of  present, 
uras  called  HONORARIUM,  CSV,  in  Pis.  35. 
-  If  a  proconsul  behaved  well  he  received,  the  highest 
honours,  CtV.  Alt.  v.  21.  as,  statues,  temples,  brazen  horses,  8cc. 
which  through  Cattery  used  indeed  to  be  erected  of  course  to 
all  fjovern<>>s,  though  ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive. 

Fekival  days  also  used  to  be  appointed ;  as  in  honour  of 

Marcelluf, 
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^larcellus,  (Marcellea,  ^orum),  in  Sicily,  and  of  Q.  Mu« 
4^us  Scaevola,  (Mucea),  in  Asia,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  at.  to.  13.  . 

jr  a  governor  did  not  behave  well,  he  might  afterwards 
l>e  brought  to  his  trial;  i.  for  e;ctortion,  (HEPETUNDA- 
RUM),  if  be  had  made  unjust  exactions,  or  had  even  re- 
ceived presents,  Plin.  Ep,  iv,  9. — 2.  for  peculation,  (PECU- 
LATUS),  if  he  had  embezzled  the  public  money;  hence 
called  PKCULATOR,  or  DfiPECULAToR,  AscoH.  in  uc,  Varr. 
Act.  i.  1. — and  a.  for  what  was  called  cnWn  MAJESTA- 
TIS,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or  province  to  the  enemy, 
or  led  tb«  army  out  of  the  province,  and  made  war  on  any 
prince  or  state  without  the  order  of  the  people  or  the  decree 
of  the  senate 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administratioa  ^ 
of  the  provinces,  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the 
rapacity  of  the  Roman  magistrates, .  Hence  th^  provinces 
were  miserably  oppressed,  by  their  exactions.  Not  only  the 
avarice  of  thi:  governor  was  to  be  Ratified,  but  that  of  all 
his  officers  and  dependents;  as,  his  lieutenants,  tribunes, 
prefects,  &c.  and  even  of  his  freedmen  and  favourite  slaves, 
^irwr«a/.  viii*  .87. — 130. 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns 
and  Villages  through  which  the  governors  passed,  were  obliged, 
by  the  JULIAN  law,  to  supply  them  and  their  retinue  with 
forage  and  wood  for  firing,  dc.  Ait.  v.  16.  The  wealthier 
cities  paid  large  contributions  for  being  exempted  from  fur- 
nishing winter-quarters  to  the  army.  Thus  the  inhabitants 
of  Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly  on  this  account  wo  talents^  qx 
about  i^o,ooo/.  Cic.  Att»  \.  2%. 

Anciently  a  proconsul,  when  he  h^d  gained  a  victory,  used 
to  have  golden  crowns  sent  him,  not  only  from  the  different 
cities  ot  his  own  province,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring 
states,  Liv,  xxxviii.  37.  14.  which  were  carried  before  hiin 
in  bis  triumph.  Id.  xxxvii.  ^8.  xxxix.  5.  7.  29.  xl.  43.  Die, 
xlii*  49«  Afterwards  the  cities  of  the  province,  instead  of 
sending  crowns  paid  money  on  this  account,  which  was  called* 
AURUM  CORONARIUM,  and  was  sometimes  exacted  as 
a  tribute,  Cic,  in  Pis.  37. 

A  procoqjBul,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  government 
was  elapsed,  delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  suc- 
cessor, if  he  arrived  in  time,  and  left  the  province  within 
thirty  days:  but  first  he  was  obliged  to  deposit  in  two  ot 
(he  principal  cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  an  account  of  the 
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money  wliich  had  passed  through  bis  own  or  his  officers 
hands,  stated  and  balanced,  {apud  duas  civitatcs^  qum  maxima 
viderentury  ratianes  confectas  et  comoUdatas  deponere)^  Cic.  Fatn. 
V.  eo.  If  his  successor  did  not  arrive,  he  nevertheless  depart- 
ed, leaving  his  lieutenant,  or  more  frequently  his  quxstor/to 
command  in  the  province,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  15.  Aii.  vi.  g*6. 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city 
as  a  private  persojl,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph  ;  in  whicn 
case  he  did  not  enter  the  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his 
exploits  to  the  senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bi^llona,  or 
in  some  other  temple  without  the  city,  liv,  iii.  63,  xxxviii^ 
45.  DiOt  xlix.  15.  In  the  mean  time  he  usually  wiiited  near* 
the  city  till  the  matter  was  determined,  whence  he  was  said 
ad  urbem  esse,  Sail.  Cat.  30.  and  reuined  the  title  of  IMPE- 
RATOR,  which  his  soldiers  had  given  him  upon  his  victory* 
with  thf  badges  of  command,  his  UciorSy  and  faces ,  &c. 
*  Appian  says  that  in  hi«  time  no  one  was  called  imperator,  un- 
less 10,000  of  the  enemy  had  been  slain,  De  BelL  Civ.  ii. 
p.  455.  When  any  one  had  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  hisfasces 
were  always  wreathed  with  laurel,  Cic.  Fam^  ii*  \6>AU,  x.  10. 
as  the  Ijstiers  were  which  he  sent  to  the  senate  concerning 
his  victory,  Cic.  in  Pis.  ty.  Sometimes  when  the  matter  was 
long  of  being  determined,  he  retired  to  some  distance  from 
Rome,  Gc.  Au.  vii«  15. 

If  he  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the  peo- 
pie,  that  he  should  have  military  command  [ui  d  imperium 
isset)  on  the  day  of  his  trilimph,  Liv.  xlv.  35.  Cic.  Ait.  iv. 
f6.  for  without  this  no  one  could  have  military  command 
within  the  city. 

Then  he  was  obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty 
days  to  give  in  to  the  treasury  an  exact  copy  of  the  accounts, 
which  he  had  left  in  the  province,  {easaem  rationes  totidem 
verbis  r^erre  ad  ararium),  Cic.  Att.  v.  20.  At  the  same 
time  he  recommended  those,  who  deserved  public  rewards 
for  their  services,  (in  benefices^  ad  ararium  detulit),  Cic.  ibid, 
et  pro  Arch.  5. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place 
with  respect  to  a  proprastor;  unless  that  a  proconsul  had 
twelve  Hctors,  and  a  propraetor  only  six.  The  army  and  reti- 
nue of  the  one  were  likewise  commonly  greater  than  that  of 
the  other.  The  provinces  to  which  proconsuls  were  sent, 
were  called  ProconsU LARES;  propraetors,  PR^xoRiiE,  Di§^ 
•liii.  14«  .       '  - 

PROVINCIAL 
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PROFJNCTAL  MAGISTRATE  Sunder  the 

EMPERORS.     - 


A  UGusxys  made  a  tiew  partition  of  the  proTinces.  Those 
'^^  which  were  peaceable  and  less  exposed  to  an  enemy,  he 
left  to  the  management  of  the  senate  and  people ;  but  of  such 
as  were  more  strong,  and  open  to  hostile  invasions,  and  where 
of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  support  greater  armies,  he  under- 
took the  government  himself,  [regendas  ipse  juscepit)^  Suet. 
Aug.  47*  This  he  did  under  pretext  of  easing  the  senate  and 
people  of  the  trouble,  but  in  reality  to  increase  his  own 
power,  by  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  entirely  to 
himself. 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  people, 
(PROVINCIASENATORIiEetPOPULARES  vel  Pui^ 
iica)^  at  first  were  Africa  propria^  or  the  territories  of  Car* 
thage,  NwniJia,  Cyrene;  Asia^  (which  when  put  for  a  pro- 
vince, comprehended  only  the  countries  along  the  Propontis 
and  the  yEgean  Sea,  namely,  Pkrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  Xydia^ 
CfCr  proFlacc*  t7),  Bitkytda  and  rontus^  Grttda  and  Epirus^ 
Dalmatian  Maceaonia^  Sicilia^  Sardinia^  Creia,  and  Hispama 
Batica,  Dio,  Hit*  le. 

The  provinces  of  the  emperor  (PRO  VINCIiE  IMPERA- 
TORli£,  vel  Casarum^)  were  Hispania  Tarraconensis  andXi^* 
sitama,  Gallia^  Calosyria,  Phamcia,  Ctida^  Cyprus,  Egyptus^ 
to  which  others  wepe  afterwards  added.  But  the  condition 
of  these  provinces  was  often  changed ;  so  that  they  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  senate  and  people  to  the  emperor,  and  the 
contrary,  Dio,  liii.  12.  liv.  4.  3.  Strabo,  xvii.  fin.  The  pro- 
vinces of  the  emperor  seem  to  have  been  in  ti  better  state  than 
those  of  the  semitie  and  people,  Tatii.  Anmd,  i.  76* 

The  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  senate 
and  people  were  called  PROCONSULES,  although  sometime^ 
o6iy  of  praetorian  rank,  jK<?,iiii.  13.  The  senate  appointed 
tbem  by  lot;  (sortiid  mttebant)^  out  of  those  who  had  borne 
a  mapsttacy  in  the  city  at  least  five  years  before^.  Suet.  Aug. . 
36.  Vesp.  4.  Plin^Ep.  ii;  la.  Dio,  liii.  14.  •  They  had  the 
same  badges  of  amthori^  as  the  proconsuls  had  formerly  ;  but 
Ithfy  had  only  a  civiV  power, -(j^Aritoj  \A,jurisdi$tio),  and 

no 
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tio  military  command  [imperium)^  nor  disposal  of  the  taxe5« 
The  taxes  were  collected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their  provinces 
commaaded  bv  officers  appointed  by  Augustus*  Their  autho- 
rity  lasted  only  for  one  year,  and  they  left  the  province  im. 
mediately  when  a  successor  .was  sent,  JDto,  ibid. 

•  Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces 
were  called  LEG  ATI  C^SARIS  pro  Consuk,  Proprettores^ 
vt\ pro pratore^  Dio,  liii.  iq,  Constdares  Legati^  Suet.  Tib.  4 1« 
Constdarts  Rectora^  Suet.  Vesp.8.  or  simply,  Consulares^  Suet. 
Tib.  38.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  97.  and  Legati^  Suet.  Vesp.  4.  also 
Prasides^  Praftcii^  Correctores^  &c. 

The  Governor  of  -/Egypt  was  usually  called  PR^FEC- 
TUS,  Sud.  Vesp.  6,  or,  Frafeclus  Augustalis^  Digest,  and  was 
the  first  imperatorial  legate  that  was  appointed. 

There  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning 
iEgypt,  that  it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman^jc^i 
zndpretexta  should  come  to  it,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  TrebeU.  Poll. 
in  yEmilian.  Augustus  artfully  converting  this  to  his  own 
purpose,  claimed  that  province  to  himself,  and  discharging  a 
senator  from  going  to  it  without  permission,  Dio^  Ii.  17.  he 
sent  thither  a  governor  of  equestrian  ranK,  without  the  usual 
ensigns  of  authority,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59,  Suet.  Tib.  g^.  To  bim 
ivas  joined  a  person  to  assist  in  administering  justice,  called 

JURIDICUS  ALEXANDRINi£CIVITATIS,Pan4fec/9  {iilMCUoi^hu 

Sirabo^  xvii.j^.  797.) 

The  first  prxtect  of  iEgypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  celebrate 
ed  by  Virgil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  .by  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  15. 
s^.  [Hunc  primumjEffyptusnomanumjudiccmhabuitt  Eutrop. 
vii.  y\)  Suet.  Au^.  66.  Dio^  Ii.  17.  . 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  aniong  ibo 
senators,  but  the  pi  affect  of  iC^ypt  only  from  the  Eqmtes^ 
Tacit,  xii.  6o.  Dio,  liii.  i^.  Tiberius  gave  that  charge  to. 
one  of  his  freedmen.  Die.  Iviii.  19..  The  legad  drjaris  wore  a 
military  dress  and  a  sword,, and  were  attended  by  soldiers 
instead  of  lictors.  They  had  much  greater  powers  than  the 
proconsuls,  and  continued  in  command  dunng  the  pleasure 
of  the  emperdri  Dia^  liii.  (13*     ' 

In  each  province,  besides  the  governor,  there  was  an  officer 
called  PROCURATOR  CLARIS,  Tacii.  Agric.  J5.  or 
curator^  and  in  later  times  rationalise  who  managed  the  affairit 
of  the  revenue,  [quires^sci  curabait  puhlit^x^nmus,  colUgtbat 
et  erogabat\  and  also  had  a  judicial  power  in.  matters  that  con. 
ccrncd  the  revenue,  Suet.  Claude  ir..  whence ^tbat  office  w^s 
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caUed,  procuratio  ampHssima^  Suet.  Galb.  15,  These  Pro- 
curators were  chosen  from  among  the  Equites,  and  sometimes 
from  freedmen,  DiOt  Hi.  85.  They  were  sent  not  only  into 
the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  but  also  into  those  of  the  senate 
and  peopje,  Dicy  Hii.  15. 

Sometimes  a  Procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a  governor, 
[vice  prasidis fungebatur)^  ttfccizWy  in  a  small  province,  or  in 
a  pan  of  a  large  province,  where  the  governor  could  not  b« 
ptesent;  as  Pontius  Pilate  did,  who  was ^r^rura/^r  oi  praposu 
iuSf  (Siict,  Vesp.  4.)  of  Judea,  which  was  annexed  to  the  pro* 
vinceof  Syria,  Tacii.  AnnaL  xii.  2g.  Hence  he  had  the  power 
of  punishing  capitally,  ibid^  xv.  44,  which  the  procurcUores 
did  not  usually  possess,  ib,  iv.  if. 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  appointed 
difierent  salaries,  according  to  their  z'espective  dignity,  Dio^ 
Hii.  15.     Those  who  received  200  sestertia  were  called  duC£. 

MARII  ;    100,  CENT£NARII  ;    6o,  SEXAGENARII,  &C.     CapitO- 

lin.  in  Petiinac.  c.  s.  A  certain  sum  was  given  them  for 
mules  and  tents ;  which  used  formerly  to  be  afforded  at  the 
public  ezpence,  Suet.  Aug,  36. 

All  these  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  ap^ 
pearance  by  public  authority,  but  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Au- 
gustus. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT  of  MONARCHY  under 

AUGUSTUS  ;  TITLES,  BADGES,  and 

POWERS  of^  the-  EMPERCRSI. 

»  m 

nnHE  monarchical  form  df  government  established  by  AiV- 
-^  gustus,  although  different  in'  tiame  and  external  appear* 
ance,  in  several  respects'resetnbled  that  which  had  prev^ileH 
under  the  kinffs;'  Both  were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly 
elective*  The  choice  of  the  kings  depended  on  the  senate  and* 
people  at  large;  that  of  the  emperors,  chiefly  on  the  army. 
When  the  former  abused  their  power,  they  were  expelled; 
the  latter  were  often  pQf  to  death :  but  the  interests  of  the 
arm)r  being  separate  from  tb6se  of  the  state^  occasioned  th^ 
continuation  ot  despotism.  Ac-cof ding  to  Ponvponius,  di^  ori^ 
pnejurisf  Dti.  2*  14.  R'Sgbs  omnem  potestateM  habitisse,' 

their 
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tbcir  ngli^  were  t^e  s^m^;  .  Eut  the  ac^04iit  of  Dtonyshia 
and  othei:$  is  liferent    (See  p/xo6.)  ... 

As  Augustus  Iiad  become  master  of  the  republic  by;  force 
of  arms,  be  might  have  founded  his  right  to  gQverj^  it  on  that 
basis,  as  his  grand  uncle  and  father  by  adoption^  jul^asC^sar, 
had  done.     But  the  apprehension  he  alwa}'^  ^a^ejtaincd  of 
Cxsar's  fate  made  him  pursue  a  quite  diSerent  covrsft     Thft 
dreadful  dcstructiqn  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  savage  cruelly 
of  the  Triumviri  had  c;:it  o/f  all  the  keenest  supporters. of  U^- 
berty,  Tacil.  Ann^  i.  6,  and  ha^  so  humbled  the  f pUot  >of  tl\a 
Roman*,  that  they  wer^  willing  .to  sulwui't  to  jny;  form  of  go- 
vernment rather  than  hazard  a  repcjtitioi^  of ,  fbrmer  calamfr 
ties,(/:^/fl  et  'prasmha  quam  vftera  e£  periculosa  Tnaiebaa/ ^ihid.) 
Thc^propire  was  nqw  sq  widely  extended,  the  number  of  those 
who  have  a  right,  i(f  vote  in  the  legislative  assembles  j^]i  gf ear, 
(the  ftom^ans  having  never  employ p4  the  modern. method.qf  di* 
mmishjing  that  number  by  .representation j,  and  the  Qiorajs  of 
the  people  so  corrupt,  that  a, republican  form  of  gov^rninqfit 
was  no  longcr"fitted  to  qonduct  so  unwieldy  a  machinp,     Tf|e 
vast  intermixture  of  inhabitants  which  composed  the  capital, 
and  the  numerous  armies  reqi^site  to  keep  the  provinces  in  sub- 
jection cpuld  no  longer  be  controuled  but  by  thepowerof  one. 
Had  Augustus  possessed  the  magnanimity  and  wisdom  to  lay 
bin)self  and  his  successors  under  jtroper  restraints  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  his  descendants  might  have  long  eiljoyed  that 
exalted  statibn  to  which  his  wonderful  good  fortune,  and  the 
abilities  of  otlicrs  had  raised  him,  •  Had  he,  s^reeably  to  hif 
repeated  declarations,  wished  Tor  command  only  to  promote 
the  happiness,  of  bis  fellow-citTjcejis,  he  would  hav«  aimed  at 
no  more  power  than  was  n^cebsary  f|:^r  tha(  pufpf>fe^     But  the 
lust  o\  domfhion,'althoiigh  artfully  disguised,  appears  to  have 
been  the  rifling  passion  of  his  mind,  f  specie  rcQusantis  Jlagrw- 
tissimlci^viratj^  Taci^  Aan.  i..A,  8t  to^ 

Upon  pis  return  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  e£  ££ypf» 
and  the  death  of  Antony  and.  .CIeopatra»  A*.  U*  793,  he  is 
s^jd..to  have, seriously  deii]>er^ted  with  his  tiro  chief  favour* 
i^s^  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  abqut^  resigning  his  power,  and 
restoring.the  ancient  form  of  government.  Agrippa  advised 
himtpdosoihutMaecenasdissu^ed  himfromit,  Inthespeeches 
which  Dio  Casisiu^  makes  then)  deliver  on  this  occasion*  the 
prineipal  arguments  for  and.  againit  4  popular  and  monarchi- 
es^ goyernmemt  are  introduced.  Hi.  .-The  advice  of  Maece- 
p,ai  pTtM^iiedj  it,  ^jt,    AifgustHS  however,  in  the  following 

year, 


year,  having  corrected  the  abuses,  which  hadJbreptiti'dur«<- 
ing  the  civil  wars,  :Suet»  Au§..^*  and  having  done  several 
other  popular  acts,  assembled  the  senate,  and  in  a  itft  speech 
pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them  and  to  the  people. 
But  several  members,  who  had. been  previously  prepared, 
exclaimed  against  this  proposat;  and  the  rest,  cither  prompted 
by  opinion,  or  overawed. by  fear,  airwitlrone  voice  conjured 
him  to  retain  the  command.     Upon  which,  as  if  unequal  to 
the  load,  he  appeared  to  yield  .a  reluctant  compliance;  and 
that  only  for  ten  years;  during  which  time,  lie  might  regu. 
late  the  state  of  public  affairs,  •  ^nmpublicam  crdinarct).;  thus  - 
seeming  to  rolc^  as  if  by  censtcasftt,  ht  the  earnest  desire  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  which  gave  his  usurpation  the  ssnction  of  law. 
This  force  he  repeated  at  tb^  end  of  every  ten  years,  Dio^ 
liii.  46.  but  the  second  timp,  A.  U.  736,  he  accepted  the  go* 
vernment'onif  for  five  years,  saying  that  this  space  of  time 
was  then  sufficient,  Mi*\iv.  la.  and  when  it  was  elapsed,  for 
five  years  manfjd.  liii*  i6v'  bot^after  that,  alwavs  for  ten 
years,  A/.iv.  6..    He  died  ii^the  firtt  year  of  the  nfth  deceu'- 
nium^  the  19th  of  Sej)tember (xiv. Kai. StfiJ)  A.U. 767, aged 
near  76  years;  havine  ruled  alone  near  44  years.     The  sue* 
ceeding  emperors,  although  at  their  accession,  they  received 
the  empire  for  life,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  every  ten  years, 
used  to  hold  a  festival,  as  if  to  commemorate  the  renewal  o( 
the  empire,  A'^,  IHi.  so. 

As  the  senate  bv  their  misconduct  (see  p.  140,)  bad  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  liberty,  so  by  their^ervility  to  Augustus,  they 
esublished  tyranny,  {Siiefe  in  servitutem.  consuUs,patres^  equss^ 
as  Tacitus  says  upon  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  Annul,  i.  7.) 
Upon  his  feigned  offsr to  resign  the  empire,  they  soem  to  have 
racked  their  invention  to  contrive  new  honours  for  him.  To 
the  names  of  IMPERATOR,.i)m,  xliii.  44,  CiBSAR,  Id. 
xlvi.  47.  and  PRINC£,  (PrinC£PS  5f»a^)  Uii.  u  which 
they  had  formerly  conferred,  they  added  those  of  AUGUS- 
TUS, [venerandus  v.  ^abiHs^  ab  augur^  ^uasi  inauguratus  vei 
ams€cratus;'ti^o<\ntDiiscarut;  cultudivino  affidemittSfft^aro;; 
Pausarif  iii.  is.  vel  ab  Augep;  quara  sua  Jupiier  at^ei  ope, 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  61a.  SvM.^  Aug,  jX  Dio^  Hit.  i6.>and  Fatfttr 
of  his  €6UfUry^  (Pater  Patriae;,  "Suet.  g%.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii. 
i07.-P^iil.iv.  9.  uluTrist.  iv. '4,  13^  &c.  This  title  had 
beefV  first  gvfen  to  Cicero  by  the  senate,  after  his  suppres- 
sion of  Cahiine's  conspiracy;  Roma  patrem  patriae  Cice. 
ilONfM  LUERA  plX^T,  Juvciud.  viii,  244.  Blin.  vit*  30.  by 

the 
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the  advice  oF  Cato,  Appian,  B»  civ.  \u  431.  Plui.  in  Gc.  or  of 
Catulus,  as  Cicero  himself  says,  Prj.  3.  It  .was  next  decreed 
to  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  j6.  J2r^#  xliv.  4.  and  some  of  his  coins- 
are  stiil  exunt  with  that  inscription.  Cicero  priiposed  that  it 
should  be  given  to  Augustus,  when  yet  very  young,  Phil,  xiii. 
.11.  It  was  refused  by  Tiborius*  JSuet.  67.  as  also  the  title  of 
Imperator,  Id.  96*  and  Dominus,  37*  Dioi,  Iviii.  2.  but  most 
of  the  succeeding  emperors  accepted  it,  Tadi.'Ann.  xu  25. 

.  The  title  of  PATER  PATRLffi  denoted  chiefly  th<?  pater- 
nal  affection  which  it  became  the  emperors  to  entertain. to* 
wards  their  subjects;  and  Nabo.^hat  power,  which  by  the 
Roman  law,  a  father  had  over  his  children^  Df^,  liii.  aS.^ 
Seme.  CUm.  i«  14*  -v  *'  '   «   >' 

CiEsAR  was  properly  a  family  title,  AV?,  ibid^  Sueii  Gali.  1 . 
According  to  Dio,  it  also  denoted  power,  xliii 0144.  '-Id  later 
times,  it  signified  the  person  destined  to  succeect'to-the  em* 

frire,  or  assumed  into  a  share  of  the  govtromentt'.dtiring.  the  . 
ife  of  the  emperor,  who  himself  w^s  alwslys  calj<d  AucusTUS« . 
Spardan.  in  jEKo  Vero,  %^  which  wasaititle  of  tpUndor  and 
dUgnity,  but  not  of  power,  Dio^  \\\u  18. 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  Romulus, 
that  he  might  be  considered  as  tf  second  founder-of  the  city ; 
but  perceiving  that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at 
sovereignty,  he  dropt  all  thoughts  of  it,  Dio^  liii«  16.  and  ac« 
cepted  the  tiile  of  Augustus,  the  proposer  of  which  in  the 
senate  was  Monatius  Plancus,  Suet.  Aug.  7.  Veli  iii  91.  Ser- 
vitis  says,  that  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  this*  desire  of  .Augustus 
describes  him  under  the  name  of  QufKiNUS,  /&t.  i.  296. 
•  in.  27. 

The  chief  title,  which  denoted  command,  was  IMPERA- 
TOR,  Dio^  xliii.  44.  By  this  the  successors  of  Augustus  were 
peculiarly  distinguished.  It  was  Univalent. to  R£?c,  Dio^  liii. 
17.     In  modern  times  it  is  reckoned  superior. 

The  title  of  Imperator,  however  continued  to  be. conferred 
on  victorious  generals  as  formerly ;  but  chiefly  on  the  £n^ 
perors  themselves,  as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under 
their  auspices,  Herat. Od.  iv«  14,  ^t.Oxnd.  Trist»  ii.  ]73«  Un-* 
der  the  republic  the  appellation  of  Imperator  was  put  .after 
the  name ;  as  CICERO  IMPERATOR,  Cic,  Ep.  passim,  but 
the  title  of  the  emperors  usually  before,  as  zpraenomen^  Suec, 
Tib.  a6.  Thus  the  following  words  are  inscribed  )on-ananf:ient  - 
stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  Angouri,  {inlapide  Ancyrano)^.. 
in  A5i4  Minor:  lMi».i3.£SAR,  I>tvu  F^J^UP.  Fq^^'t*  Max, 

Coi. 
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Cos.  XIV,  Imp.  XX.  Tribunic.  Potest.  XXXVIII.—. 
The  Emperor  Casar^  tlu  adopted  i^n  of  (Julius  Csesar^calU 
edj  Divusy  (after  His  deification) ;  Augustus  the  high-priest^ 
(an  office  which  he  assumed  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A« 
U.  741,  Dio^  liv.  117).  fourteen  times  Consul^  twenty  times 
(saluted)  tmperator  (on  account  of  his  victories).  Dio  says, 
he  obtained  this  honour  in  all  ai  times,  Hi.  41,  Thus  Tacitusi 
Nomtn  IMPERATORIS  semel atque  vicies partum^  (Ann.  \.  9.) 
in  the  ^%ih  year  of  his  trikumcian  power  ^  (from  the  time  when 
he  was  first  invested  with  it  by  the  senate*  A.  U.  724,  Dio^ 
li.  19.)  So  that  this  inscription  was  made  above  five  years 
before  his  death. 

■  The  night  after  Caesar  was  called  Augustus,  the  Tiber 
happened  to  overflow  its  banks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level 
parts  of  Rome  navigable,  Dio^  \\\u  20.  Tadt.  Anna!,  u  j6. 
to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude,  Od,  i.  2.  This  event 
was  thought  to  prognosticate  his  future  greatness.  Among 
the  various  expressions  of  flattery  then  used  to  the  emperor* 
that  of  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  was  remarkable; 
who  in  the  senate  devoted  himself  to  Cesar,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Spaniards,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  6.  it.  and  Gauls  (Devotos 
ilH  SOLDI] Rios appellant ^Cx$.  Bell.  Gall.iil.  22.)  and  exhorted 
the  rest  of  the  senators  to  do  the  .$ame.  Being  checked  by 
Augustus,  he  rushed  forth  to  the  people,  and  compelled 
many  to  follow  his  example.  Whence  it  became  a  custom 
for  the  senators  when  they  congratulated  any  emperor,  on  hid 
accession  to  the  empire,  to  say,  that  they  were  devoted  to  hi& 
service,  DiOf  ibid, 

Macrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune^ 
iPacutfio  tribuno  pUhm  rogante,)  that  an  order  of  the  people 
Iplebiscitum)  was  made,  appointing  the  month  Sextilis  to  be^' 
called  August,  Sat.  i«  is  ^  ^ 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris^  are,  in 
the  Institutes,  Sacratissimus  Princeps,  and  Imperatoria 
Majestas;  in  the  Pandects,  Domin us  noster  sacratissi- 
Mus  princeps  ;  and  the  same  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addi' ' 
lion,  Perpetuus  Augustus.    These  titles  are  still  retained. 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  ' 

The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  to 
levy  armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peace* 
tpconiiAand  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  tlie  power 
pf  life  af>d  4^ath  ^ithin^  as  well  as  without  the  city;  and  tn 
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do  every  thing  else  which  the  consuls  and  others  invested 
with  supreme  command  had  a  right  to  do,  Dio,  liii.  17, 

In  the  year  of  the  city  73 r,  the  senate  decreed  that  Augus- 
tus should  be  always  proconsul,  even  within  the  city ;  and  in 
the  provinces  should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary 
proconsuls,  Dio,  liii.  3a.  Accordingly  he  imposed  taxes  on 
the  provinces,  rewarded  and  punished  them  as  they  had  fa- 
voured or  opposed  his  cause,  and  prescribed  ^uch  regulations 
to  them  as  lie  himself  thought  proper,  Dio^  liv.  7,  9,  &  cc. 

In  the  vear  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  en- 

{'oy  consular  power,  with  12  iictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair 
letween  the  consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  he  would  undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses,  and  enact 
what  laws  he  thought  proper;  ofiering  to  swear,  that  they 
would  observe  them,  whatever  they  should  be.  This  Augustus 
declined,  well  knowing,  says  Dio,  that  they  would  perform 
what  they  cordially  decreed  without  an  oath;  but  not  the 
contrary,  although  they  bound  themselves  by  a  thousand  oaths» 
Dio,  liv.  10. 

The  muliplying  of  oaths  always  renders  them  less  sacred, 
and  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  fre- 
quent  e;caction  of  oaths  by  public  authority,  without  a  neces- 
sary  cause.  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
lfia€j  ctjusjurandum)  had  more  influence  with  the  ancient 
Romans,  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punishments,  {proximo 
Ugufik  etfanarum  metu),  Liv.  i.  21.  ii.  45.  They  did  not,  he 
says,  as  in  after  times,  when  a  neglect  of  religion  prevailed, 
hy  interpretations  adapt  an  oath  and  the  laws  to  themselves, 
bpt  conforriied  every  one  his  own  conduct  to  them,  liv,  iii, 
9p.  ii.  aa,  xxii.  6j.  (ac.  off.  iii.  30,  &  31.     See  also,  Polyb. 

▼i-  54»  «  56- 

,  Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Censor, 
(see  p.  133.)  yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of 
ytbat  oIEce,  as  also  those  of  Pohtifex  Maximus^  and  Tribune 
of  the  commons,!)/^,  liii.  17.     Seep.  141. 

.  Tlie  emperors  wer«  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  lawsr 
{iitgibitx  soluti)  so  that  they  might  do  what  they  plea5?ed.  Dm,  * 
Tiii.  J  8.  &  28.  Some,  however,  understand  this  only  of  ceri 
tain  laws :  for  Augustus  afterwards  requested  of  the  senate^ 
ihat  he  might  be  freed  from  the  Voconian  law,  Dio,  Ivi.  32. 
but  a  person  was  said  to  be  Ugibus  solutus^  who  was  freed  only 
from  one  law,  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  13. 

On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate  and  people 

renewed 
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renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance^  Tadt.  Am.  xvi.  22.  or,  as 
it  was  expressed,  confinned  the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  ati  o^h; 
which  custom  was  first  introduced  by  the  Trimmviri,  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  Dio^  xMu  i8«  repeated  to  Augustus,  Id,  It.  ao. 
liii.  s8*  and  always  continued  under  the  succeeding  emperors. 
They  noc  only  swore  that  they  approved  of  what  the  emperors 
had  done,  but  that  they  would  in  like  manner  confirm  what- 
ever  they  should  do,  la.  Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  17.  In  this  oath  the  acts 
of  the  preceding  emperors,  who  were  approved  of,  were  in- 
cluded ;  and  the  acts  of  such  as  were  not  approved  of,  were 
omitted,  as  of  Tiberius,  Li.  lix.  9.  of  Caligula,  Ix.  4.  &c. 
Claudius  would  not  allow  any  one  to  swear  to  his  acts,  (tn 
acta  sua  jurare;)  but  not  only  ordered  others  to  swear  to  tlie 
acts  of  Augustus,  but  swore  to  them  also  himself,  Id.  Ix.  10. 

It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety 
of  the  emperor;  which  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius 
Cassar,  Dto,  xliv.  6.  and  commonly  observed.  Id.  ^o.  so 
likewise  by  that  of  Augustus,  even  alter  bis  death.  Id.  ivii.  o. 
To  violate  this  oath  was  esteemed  a  heinous  crime,  IHd.  & 
Tacit.  Ann.  i*  73-  Codex,  iv.  1,  2.  li.  4.  41.  Dig.  xVu  2.  13. 
and  more  severely  punished  than  real  perjury,  letfull.  ApoL 
18.  It  was  reckoned  a  species  of  treason,  [majestatis)  and  pu- 
nished by  the  bastinado,  D.  xti.  2.  13.  sometrmes  by  cuttirig 
out  the  tongue,  Gcthofred  in  lot.  So  that  Minihias  Felix* justFj' 
says,  r.  29.  Est  its^  (sc.  Ethnicis);  -tutius  per  'Joins  gemufji 
fejcrarequam  regis.  Tiberius  prohibited' any  one  from  swear- 
ing by  hixn,  JW^,  Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  12,  but  yet  mcnf  swore,  not 
•nly  by  his  fortune,  but  also  by  that  of  Sejann^,  Id.  iviii.  2. 
6.  Atter  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  decreed,  lYtxt  no  oaih 
should  be  made  by  any  other  but  the  emperor,  Ibid.  12.  Ca- 
li^la  ordained  that  to  all  oaths  these  words  shbuld  be  added  ; 

NeQUEME,  NEQUEMEOS  LlBEROSCHARlORESHAnEO,  QUAM 

Caium  et  souores  ejus.  Snet.  15.  ,  Dio,  lix.  3.  p.  and  that 
the  women  should  swear  by  his  wife  Drusilla,  ihia.  1 1,  as  he 
himself  did,  in  his  most  public  and  solemn  asseverations^  Suet. 
24,     So  Claudius,  by  Livia,  Dio^  Ix.  5.  Suet.  Claud.   1 1. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by 
the  Triunmri  to  Julius  Cxsar,  Dio^  xlvii.  18.  and  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  Id.  li.  20.  altars  were  privately  erected  to 
Augustus  himself,  at  Rome,  Vifg.  Eel.  \.  y.  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  i. 
16.  Ovid.  Fast*  i.  13.  and  particularly  in  the  provinces;  but 
be  pcrnntted  no  temple  to  be  publicly  consecrated  to  Iiira,  un- 
less 
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less  in  conjunction  with  the  city;  Rome :  AucusTO  £T  UabI 
^OMJL;  and  that  only  in  the  provinces,  Tacit,  Ann.  iv. 
37*  for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly  prohibited,  Suet,  j8. 
After  his  death,  they  were  very  frequent.  Tacit.  Ann*  i.  ii* 
73.  JOiOf  Ivi.  46. 

It  was  likevnse  decreed  in  honour  of  Augustus,  that  when 
the  priests  o£Fered  up  vows  jfor  the  safety  of  the  people  and  se- 
jiate^  they  should  do  the  same  for  him,  Dio^  Vu  19.  so  for  the 
succeeding  emperors,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv*  17.  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  LL  xvi.  m.  on  the  gd  of  Januar)*, 
Dto^  lix.  24. — ^also,  that  in  all  public  and  private  entertain- 
ments,  libations  should  be  made* to  him  with  wishes. for  his 
safety,  Dic^  Vi.  19.  Ovid.  fast.  ii.  637.  Pant.Xi.  3.  ult.  as  to 
the  Lares  and  other  gods,  Horai.  Od.  iv.  5.  33. 

,  On  public  occasions  the  emperors  wore  a  crown  and  a  tri- 
umphal robe,  J)io^  li.  20.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  8.  They  also 
used  a  particular  badge,  of  having  fire  carried  before  them, 
Herodian^  i.  8.  8.  i»  t6*  9.  ii*  5.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a 
lamp,  i.  vj.  probably  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  Xenopk. 
Cyirop.  yiii.  iii.f.  215.  Ammian^  xxiii.  6.  Something  similar 
seemis  to  have  been  used  by  the  magistrates  of  the  municipal 
towns  ;  firuna  batillus^  v.  -»;»,  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  or  a 
portable  hearth^  {J'ocuspartatilis)^  in  which  incense  was  burnt; 
.a  perfumed  stove,  Herat,  Sat.  u  ^«  g6« 

Dipclesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  empe- 
rors, {adorari  sejussitf  cum  ante  cum  cuncti  saltUdrentur^  Eu- 
trop.  ix.  i6.  Aurelius  Victor,  de  Cos.  c.  ^g.  says,  that  the 
same  thing  was  done  to  Caligula  and  Domitian.  So  Z)f^,  lix. 
4,  27,  j28. 

Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  confeircd  on  him  with 

Eeat  moderation ;  as  indeed  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the 
'ginning  of  their  government,  Dioy  Ivii.  8.  lix.  4.  In  his 
lodging  and  equipage  he  differed  litrle  from  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen of  distinguisheo  rank,  except  being  attended  by  his  prae- 
torian guards.  But  after  he  had  gained  the  soldiers  by  dona^ 
lives,  the  people  by  a  distribution  of  grain,  and  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  by  the  sweetness  of  repose,  he  gradually  en- 
creased  his  authority,  (insurgere  paulattm).  and  engrossed  all 
the  powers  of  the  state,  {munia  senatus,  magislratuum,  Ugum 
in  se  transferred  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  Such  of  the  nobility 
as  were  most  compliant,  {quanloguis  servitio  promptior)^wtrc 
faised  to  wealth  and  prelermcnts.    Having  the  command  of 
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the  army  and  tFeas^^ry,^he  could  do  every  thing.  For  although 
\c  pretended  to  separate  his  own  revenues  from  those  of  the 
'state,  yet 'both  Were  disposed  of  equally  at  his  pleasures,  Diff, 
iiii.  i6. 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus,  so  habitua- 
ted the  Romans  to  subjection,  that  they  never  afterwards  so 
much  as  made  one  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor 
even  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  tyranny.  In  consequence  of 
which,  their  character  became  more  and  more  degenerate. 
After  being  depfjveid  of  the  right  pf  voting,  they  lost  all  con- 
*cern  about  public' affairs ;  and  were  only  anxious,  says  Juve- 
naU  about  two  things,  bread  ^nd  Fames ^  (Pan  em  et  Circen- 

SEs,  i«  e.  largesses  and  spectacles,)  JvLvenaL  x.  8o. 

Hence  front  this  t)i6riod  their  hritory  is  less  interesting,  and 
as  Dio  observes,  J^ss  authentic ;  because!,  wheii  everything 
was  done1>ftfi^^i9ill  of  the  piiiAc^,  or  ^f^his  favourite,  and 
freedmen,  t1»SflHfigs  of  faction  Vere  less  kliown.rfaan  under  this 
•  republic,  D^V/'Hii'/  l\^.  It  is  Utirprisinj^  thlt  tbou||h  the  Rb-  * 
mans  at  different  times  were-gdverhed'by  pdhces  of  the  most 
excellent  disposttion^,  'and  of  t4ie  sofindest  judgment,  who 
had  seen  the  woTul  effects  of  WilikM  m%ft  bein^  invested  wrA 
ufilimited  powef,  yet  hone  of  thfetn  seem'  <fver  to  havelhougUt 
of 'ftew.modcHingi#W|;to«^crhmeAt  and  of  provlding«h4flictual 
check  ag^imft'^thf^tuTfUre' commission  of  similar  enormities. 
Whether 'th^  thought  k  impracticable,  or  wished  to  traiismit 
tothek  soccesst^1(^unimp;liredfthe  samepowers  which  th^y  had 
received;  or  fr^trf  what  other  cause  we  Know^ot.  -  Itis  at  least 
certain  that  ^'history 'of  any  people  sbei^s  taiyct  cleairty  the 
pernicious  effects  of  an^  arbitrary  and'  elec^ve  mQhatchy,  on 
the  character  and  hlitppiness  of  botfi  prince  and  people,  than 
(hat  of  the  ancient, Romans;^  Thet^' change  of  government 
was  indeed  the  natural  ^OnseqUence  of  that  sut^cess  with  which 
their  lust* of  conquest  was  attended.  For  the  fdrceelnployed 
to  enslave  other  nations,  beinj;  turned  against  themselves, 
served  at  first  to  accomplish,  and  afterwards  to  perpetuate  kheir 
own  servitude.  -And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  n  ability  of 
Rome,  whose  rapacity  tfnd  corruption  had  so  much  contribut- 
ed to  the  low  of  itberty,  were  the  principal  sufferers  by  this 
change;  for  on  them,  those  savage  monsters,  who  succeeded 
Augustus,  chiefly  exercised  their  cruelty.  The  bulk  of  the 
people, and  particularly  the  provinces,  were  hot  more  oppres« 
sed  than  they  bad  been  under  the  republic :  Thus  Tacitus  oh* 
te/veSf  Nt^utprovinda  ilium  rerum  slatum  abnuchant^  suspecto 

senatis 
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senhtns  populiqu^  vnperio  oh  teriamtn^ pdienliumy ei  avdntidB 
magiitr&tuiim ^  ihvaltJo  UgUThayixilio^'quavi^  imiiiM,  fosiremi 
pccuni&'iuriaidntur^  Annal.  i.'i. 

FU&LJd  SERVANTS  of  the  MAGISTRATE^ 

^n'^HE  public  servfints^«9<'w(^).<>f  ti)e  n^iitratu.w^rc  call^ 

li-hV  ibe  common,  name  of  APPAPltMRfiSy^^*  *•  8- 
jt)q$:aM«<?,tbey  wercjat  band  tO:exeOLite  tb^K^pniiliands  (wd 
i"  <i^f^!/hM,  \..^^sprmsto  0r/iMi  a4'of>seqm^m\^y^  ad.  Virg. 

oti  h  ,S?RlBip,  N<H#cifS-«>  cUrU.whQ;  wrftto  «tf  the  public 
ifW^PMf^^he  's^w^i  ftodf  |ilUh^procM»^g»:(^M)  oX  the  nsai-- 

i^^r^U Jwifr  i^-4^-  f&eJI^yb 9Kif<W.^;?j«<Vgf^.  They  were 
denogVQ^>^d  froip  the  i\^9g»(f!ii(P$  wJ^in  jh9{f tatji^qded  ^  tbos, 
^cfip^^q^pfsteriirf^adibiii^prmierii^  &4.-  and  >i;efCi4iy*<i9]d  ioto 
jdl£ex£m4^f aW  \^^enc.e/2!c«ri(zm  ^;»^f <!<  for.  mfmu4'f€rii^lHnnere^ 
fiicScfi.  iii.  79.  This  office. w^%  m^Ve  hpiH>9ilbi^ afp^ogihs 
Greek§4h^n  thei  Rpw^n^^Nep*  ^um^yi ^  Tk^Mn^at  tUiVOfi 
r^^JP.v^uftt^p  ^cnerallyjqompQfed  of.  ftreih  l?<Mrn:!<;iU3eiv  i  Wid 
i^b^yl^^!^^  (p*reip6Ctablis,  t)lafbiheir>ord<^  i^ •filled  hy  Cicerb 

I  y\^tt  weife  .also  aUuarii  of  twifim^  who  xookAoytn  in'  sboj^ 
))and.iyhje^  was  said  or  done,<(iri7/7j  ejmpici(iiH)t*&*ieiM  JmI.  j^« 
These  ww^i^iScTcni  from  the  scrib^^  and  were  commonlf 
slaves  or  fre^d-men,  i}i(7,  Iv.  7*:  The  ^m^^  wfcreaiso  calkd 
iibr^riif  Fefttus*  But  Ubrarii  is  usually.  p«»t  fpr  tbo^  who 
transcribe  books,  Cic.  AU.  xii.  6.  Su^t-.  D^iU  ku  for  which 
purpose  the  wealthy  Roman»»  who  fhad  a  taste  £or  literature, 
sometimes  kept  several  slaves,  A^^  Alt.  13. 

The  metliod  of  writing  short  hand  is  said  to  haVe  been  nv- 
vented  by  Maecenas,  Dw,  Iv.  7.  according  to.Ifidorc,  by  Tiro, 
the  favourite  slave  and  freedm%aof  CictfOt  Jdd*  i.  aa.Senee. 
£p.  99^ 
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II.  PRACONES,  heralds  or  publid  criers,  who  were 
employed  for  various  purposes: 

1.  in  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered  silence,  (silentium 
tndictbajU  vel  imperabdnti  Exsurge,  pr^eco,  fac  POPUi.o 
AUDIENTIAM,  PlouL  Poen.  pToL  11.)  by  saying*  Silete  vel 
tacete;  and  in  sacred  rites  b^  a  solemn  form,  Favete 
UNGUIS,  Horat.  Od,  lii.  i.  Ore  favete  omne«,  Virg.  jEn. 
V.  71.  ,  Hence  sacrum  siUniium  for  akissimum  or  maximum^ 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  13,, 29,  Ore favmt^  they  are  silent;  Ovid. 
Amor*  iii.  13,  £9. 

8.  In  the  comitid  they  called  the  tribes  and  centuries  to  give 
their  votes ;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century  ;  they 
called  out  the  names  of  those  who  were  electee^,  tir.  Ferr^  v, 

15.  (See  p.  94.)  When. laws  were  to  be  passed,  they  recited 
them  to  the  people,  (p.  90.)  In  trials  they  summoned  the 
j\idicii^  the  persons  accused,  their  accusers,  and  the  witnesses. 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  the  people 
to  an  assembly,  Liv.  i«  ^9.  iv.  32.  and  the  sentte  to  the  senate- 
house,  iii.  38.  (see  p.  8.)  also  the  soldiers,  when  encamped 
-to  hear  their  general  make  a  speech,  ZzV.  i.  28. 

3.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them  {auctiontm 
fndamabant  vt\  pradicaiani)^  Plaut.  Men*  fin.  Cic.  Verr.  iii. 

16.  OIF.  iii.  13.  liorat.  de  Art.  Poet.  419.  they  stood  by  the 
spear,  and  called  out  what  was  offered.     See  p.  54. 

*  4.  In  the  public  games ;  they  invited  the  people  to  attend 
them ;  they  orderctd  slaves  and  other  improper  persons  to  be 
removed  from  themt  Cic  de  resp.  Har*  la.  IJv.  ii.  37.  they 
proclaimed  {preedicabant)  the  victors  and  crowned  them,  Cic, 
Fam.  V.  ift«  they  invited  the  people  to  see  the  seculat  games 
which  were  celebrated  only  once  every  110  years,  by  a  so^ 
Icmn  form,  Convenite  ad  ludos  spectandos,  quos  nec 

SPECTAVIT  QUISQUAM,   NEC  SPECTATURUS  EST,  Sud.  Qaud. 

a  I.     H€rQdxan,\\u%. 

^.  In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  games  sometimes  u«ed  to  be 
€xhibii«d,  Cic.  de  If/rg.  \u  24.  they  mvited  people  to  attend  by 
acertainform:  Exsequias  Chrf.meti,  QUiJ^us  estcommo*- 

DUM,  IRE  jam  TEMPUS  EST,  OLLUS  EFFERTUR,  Ter.  Pkorm , 

V.  8.  38.  Hence  these  funerals  were  called  FUNERA  IN- 
DlCl  I VA.  Ftstus  in  Quirites,  Surt.  Jul.  84.*  The pr^concs 
also  used  to  give  public  notice  when  such  a  person  died  ; 
thus,  Ollus  quiris  lrto  datus  est,  Frstus  ibid. 

6.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punlshmenr,  (hey  sometimes 
«i2nified  the  orders  <;i  the  maj^istiute  to  tlR-  lictor,  lJt\  xi^vi. 
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15«  LlCTOR»  VIKO  forti  ADI>X  VlRGASt  £TIN  £UM  LEGB 
primum  AC£»  ibid.  16*. 

7.  When  things' were  lost  or  stolen  they,  searched  for  them* 
PUuL  Merc.  iii.  4.  v.  78.  PUum.  Arbit.  c.  57.  where  an 
allusion  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  custom  abolished  by 
the  iSbutian  law. 

The  office  of  a  public  crier«  although  not  honourable,  was 

Erofitable,  Juvenal,  vii.  6.  &c«  .They  were  generally  free- 
orn,  and  divided  into  dccuria. 
Similar  to  the  praconei  were  those  who  collected  the  money 
bidden  for  goods  at  an  auction  from  the  purchaser,  called  CO- 
ACTORES,  Hor.  Sat.  1.  6.  86.  fie.  pro  Gtient.  64.  They 
were  servants  hninistri)  of  the  money  •brokers  who  attended  at 
the  auctions:  Hence  coactiorus  argentariasfactitare^  to  exercise 
the  trade  of  such  a  collector,  Suet.  Vesp.  1 .  They  seem  also  to 
have  been  employed  by  bankers  to  procure  payment  from  debt- 
ors of  every  kind.  But  the  collectors  of  the  public  revenues^ 
were  likewise  called  CO  ACTORES,  Cc.pro  Rob.  Post.  11. 

III.  LICTORES.  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romu* 
lus,  who  borrowed  them  from  .the  Etruscans.  They  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  their  name,  liv.  i.  8.  [a  Uganda)^ 
from  their  binmng  ihe  hands  and  legs  of  criminals  before  they 
were  scourged,  Gdl.  xii.  g.  They  carried  on  their  shoulcler 
rods  {virgas  itlmeas,  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  2.  v.  74.  iii^  a.  v.  29.  Vi* 
mnei/asces  virgarum^  Id.  E4>id*  i.  1.  26.  v«I  ex  betula^  Plin. 
xvi.  18.  s.  30.)  bound  with  a  thong  in  the  form  of  a  bundle, 
{bacillos  loro  colligatos  in  modum  iascis),  and  an  ax  jutting  out 
in  the  middle  of  them.  They  went  before  all  the  greater  magi- 
strates, except  the  censors,  one  by  one  in  a  line,  Liv,  xxiv. 
i)^.  He  who  went  foremost  was  called  PRIMUS  LICTOR9 
Qc.  ad  Fratr..  i.  1,7.  be  who  went  last,  or  next  to  the  magi-^ 
3ifate,  was  called  PROXIMUS  LICTOR,  Uv,  ibid.  Sallust. 
jfug.  12.  arPostremus^  Cic.  Oivin.  i*  28. i.e.  the  chief  lictor, 
swumus  lictor  J  who  u^ed  to  receive  and  execute  ihe  coinmands 
of  the  magistrate* 

The  office  of  the  lictors  was, 

1.  To  remove  the  crowd,  (ut  turbam  summoverent}^  Liv.  iii. 
si.  48.  viii.  2(3.  Hor.  04*  ii*  i6.  10.  by  saying,  Ceditb 
Consul  venit;  date  viAM.vel  locum  consuli  lsi  vobis 
viOETUR,  fiiscEDiTE,  QuiRiTES,  Uv.  ii.  56.  oT  some  such 
words,  [soUnvis  ille  tictorum  et  pranuncius  clamor^  Plm,  Pan. 
^1.)  wlience  tlie  lictor  is  called  summotor  aditus^  Liv.  xlv.  29. 

This 
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This  sometimes  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  noise  afid  bustle, 
Liv»  passim.  When  the  magisoate  recucned  home,  a  lictor 
knocked  at  the  door  with  his  rod,  [firtm^  Uti  mos  est;  <nrga 
pcrcussit)^  Liv.  vi.  34,  which  he  also  did,  when  the  magi- 
strate went  to  any  other  house,  Plin.  vit.  ^o«  s.  31. 

2.  To  see  that  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the  magistrates, 
(ANIMADy£RT£R£,  ut  detritus  honos  its  redderdur). 
Suet.  Jul.  8o.  What  this  respect  was,  Seneca  ixkforms  us, 
Efisi.  64.  namely,  dismounting  from  horseback,  wicovering 
the  head,  ^ing  out  of  the  way,  and  also  rising  up  to  them, 
&c.    Suet.  Jid.  7&. 

3.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condtemned, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms :  I,  Lictor, 

COLLIOA  MANUS;  I,  CaPUT  OBNUaE-HUjUS ;  ArBORI  IN- 
FELXCI  SUSPENDED   V&RBlERATO  V£L  INTRA  .P01irj£RlUM  Vtl 

extra  poMiCRiuM,  Liv.  i.  a6.  I,  Lictor,  peliga  ao  palu^i. 
Id.  viii.  7.  Accede,  Lictor,  virgas  et  secures  £xp£di, 
Id.  viii.  32.  In  £UM  ubgjs  age,  i.  e.  stcuri  percuU^  vcl/eri^ 
XXVI.  i6. 

The  lictors  were  usually  taken  from  the  lowest  of  the  com* 
mon  people,  Liv.  ii.  5  j.  and  often  were  the  freedmen  of  him 
on  whom  they  attended.  They  were  different  From  the  public 
slaves,  who  waited  on  the  magistrates,  Cic.  in  F^rr.  i.  86. 

'  IV.  ACCENSI.  These  seem  to  have  had  their  name  from 
summoning  (ab  accienJo)  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and  those 
who  had  law -suits  to  coun,  {tnjus).  One  of  them  attended 
on  the  consul  who  had  not  the  fasces,  S^ei,  7ui.  ao.  Liv.  lii. 
93.  Before  the  invention  of  clo*cks,  one  otthem  called  out 
to  the  praetor  in  court  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  nifie 
o'clock,  before  noon ;  when  it  was  mid«day,  and  the  ninth 
hour,  or  three  o*clock  afternoon,  yarro  dt  Lot*  ling.  v.  g.  PHn. 
vii.  60.  They  were  commonly  the  freedmen  of  the  niaffU 
strate  on  whom  they  attended ;  at  least  in  ancient  times,  J5c. 
ad  Fratr.  i.  1  •  4.  The  Ac^ensi  were  also  an  order  of  soldiers^ 
called  Supemumerarii^  because  not  included  in  the  legion, 
Vegfit*  ii.  19.  Ascon.inCic.Verr.  i.  stf.  Xtir.  viii.  6,  &  lo. 

y.  VIA,TOR£S.  These  were  properly  the  officers  who 
attended  on  the  tribune*,  Liv.  ii.  56.  and  aediles,  xxx.  ^. 
Anciently  they  u^ed  to  summon  the  senators  from  cbe  coun- 
try where  they  usually  resided ;  whence  they  had  their  name, 
{gu^ds^pc  in  via  csscnt),  Cic.  de  Sen.  i£.  Columell.  Praef.  1 . 

N  «  VI.  CA^. 
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VI.  CARNIFEX.  The  puMic  executioner  erliaiigm&n» 
who  executed  (supp/icio  qffiaebal)  slaves*  and  persons  of  the 
lowest  rank ;  for  islaves  and  freedmen  were  punished  in  a 
manner  different  from  frec-born  citizens,  Tacit»  Annals  iii.  ^o. 
The  carmfex  was  of  servile  condition,  and  held  in  such  con- 
tempt, that  he  was  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the  city, 
Gc.  pro  Rabir.  ^«  but  lived  without  the  Porta  Mttia^  or 
EiqwUna,  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  v.  98.  near  the  place  destined 
for  the  punishment  of  slaves,  fjtixia  locum  serviliousparns  sepe^ 

.  52'/tt0f,  Tac.  Annal.  xv.6o.  ii.  39.)  called  Sesteriium^  Plutarch, 
in  Galb.  where  were  erected  crosses  and  gibbets,  [cruces  et 

.  patitulaf  Tac.  Annal.  xiv.  33.)  and  where  also  the  bodies  of 

.  slaves  were  burnt,  Plaut.  Cos.  ii.  6.  v.  9.  or  thrown  out  un- 
buried,  Hor.  Epod.  v.  99. 

Some  think  that  the  carmfex  was  anciently  keeper  of  the 

.  prison  under  the  Triumviri  capiiaies^  who  had  only  the  super- 
intendance  or  care  of  it :  hence  traJtre  vel  traherc  ad  carnifi^ 
cemf  to  imprison,  Plaui.  Rud.  iii.  6.  z/.  19. 
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^PH£  laws  of  any  eountrv  are  rules  established  by  pubHc 
-^  authority^  and  eoforced  by  sanctions,  to  direot  the  con- 
duct, and  secure  the  rights  of  its  inhabitants.  (LEX  justi  in- 
jusdque  regula^  Senec.  de  benef.  iv.  19.  Leges  quid  ahud  sunt ^ 
qudm  minis  mixta  praceptaf  Id.  Epist.  94.) 

The  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  the  people,  upon  the 
.application  of  a  magistrate,  {rogante  magistratu).  Seep.  86,90. 

The  ^eat  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurisprudence, 
[Ramant  Juris)^  was  that  collection  of  laws  called  the  law, 
xiv.  xxxiv.  6.  or  laws  of  the  Twehrc  Tables,  compiled  by 
the  decemviri^  and  ratified  by  the  people,  (see  p.  156.}  a 
work,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  superior  to  all  the  libraries 
of  philosophers,  {omnibus  omnium  philosophorum  bibliotheds 
anteponendum)^  de  Orat.  i.  44.  Nothing  now  remains  of  these 
laws  but  scattered  fragments. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  government,  the  exten- 
sion of.  the  empire,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently 

ol 
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of  the  number  of  crii^es,  with  various  other  circumstances^ 
gave  occasion  to  a  great  many  new  laws,  [corruptissima  re^ 
pubkca^urima  leges^  Tacit.  Annal.  uu  07.) 

At  first  those  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  laws^ 
which  were  made  by  the  Conitia  Centuriata^  (POPULISCI- 
TA),  Tad/.  Anxud.  iii.  ^8.  but  afterwards  those  also  which 
were  made  by  the  Comtia  Tribuia.  (PLEBISCITA),  when 
they  were  made  binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people;  first 
by  the  Horatian  law,  [ut  auod  tribuUm  pkbesjussisset^populum 
taurci),  Liv.  iii.  55.  ana  afterwards  more  precisely  by  the 
Publitian  and  Hortensian  laws,  {ut  pUbiscita  OMN£S  QUI7 
RITES  Uncreni)  Liv.  viii.  12.  Epit.  xi.  Plin.  xvi.  lo.  s.  15. 
Gell.  XV.  ay. 

The  different  laws  are  distinguished  by  the  name«  [nomn^ 
gfruis)  of  the  persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  subject 
to  which  ihey  refer 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  LEX,  whether  it  ret 
spected  the  public,  [jus publicum  vel  sacrum)^  the  right  of  pri-» 
vate  persons,  {jus  privatum  vel  civile)^  or  the  particular  in- 
/crest  of  an  individual.  But  this  last  was  properly  called 
PRIVILEGIUM,  Gell.  x.  20.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil. 

The  laws  proposed  by  a  consul  were  caHed  CONSULA* 
RES,  Cic.  Sext.  6^.  by  a  tribune,  TRIBUNITI^,  Cic.  in 
Hull.  ii.  8.  by  the  decemviri.  DECEMVIRALES,  Liv.  iii. 


Dijerent  Significations  of  JUS  and'  LEX,  and  the 
Different  SPECIES  qf  the  ROMANIA fV.    ' 

m 

THE  words.  Jus  and  JLex  are  used  in  various  senses.  Tbey 
are  both  expressed  by  the  English  word,  LAW. 
^tf  J  properly  implies  what  \%  just  and  right  in  itself,  of 
what  from  any  cause  is  binding  upon  us,  Cic.  de  OJJic.  iii.  %t\ 
Ux  is  a  written  statute  or  ordinance :  (Ltx,  qua  scripto  sdna(\ 
,quod  vult^  autjubendo^  aut  vetando  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  6.  a  i.t'^ 
GEN  DO,  quddlegi  solet^  ut  innotescat^  Varro  de  L,at.  ling.  y.  7? 
legere  lega  propositas  jussere^  Liv.  iii.  844  v^^  a  deleetu,  Cic.  de 
Ugg.  i.  6.  ajusto  etfure  Ugendq^  i.  e.  eligendd,  irom  the  choice 
of  what  is  just  and  right,  Id,  \u  ^.     Lt^^^justorum  injusto* 

rumquie 
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funiqtte  £'siihciid^  ibid;-^^-^— Cnrr^  nomine  appcllaia;  Vofxdg^  s 
"  tfuum  cuiqtic  tribti^ndo,-  IJ.  i.  6.) 

J^uj  it  properly  ^hat  the  l4w  ordains,  or  the  obligation 
which  it  imposed;  (esi  enimJJJS  quod  LEX  constittdt^  That 
h  ldxL\  QTt  That  is  binding,  which  the  law  ordains,  Cic.  de 
^^.  i.  J^.  adHerentt,  n.  \^,)  Or,  according  to  the  Twelve 
tSIcs;  Qoodcunque  populus  jussit,  id  jus  ESfo.  Liv. 

inu  17.  \X.   33.  ftWOD  MAJOR  PARS  jUDlCaRlT,   ID  JUS  RA- 
f'trMQUE*  ESTO,  CiV. 

BurjVi  and  lex  have  a  diBerent  meaning,  according  to  the 
l^ords,  Wrth  which  they  are  joined:  thus, 

Jftts  NATURA  vc!  NATURALE,  is  what  nature  or  right  rea- 
son teaches  to  be  right ;  and  jzij  GENTIUM,  what  all  nations 
Esteemed  to  be  right  t  both  commonly  reckoned  the  same, 
Cic,  Sext.  ij2.  Harusp.  resp.  14. 

Jus  cixnum  vel  civile,  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  a  parti- 
cmte  country  esteem  to  be  right,  either  by  nature,  custom, 
or  statute,  Cic.  Topic.  5.  Off*  iii.  1^.  jy.  de  Orat.  i.  48.  Mencc 
tonstituerejuSi  quo  omnes  utantur,  pro  Dom.  cut  subjecti  sini^ 
proCxcin.  So  jus  Romanum^  Anghcum^  &c.  Whennoworci 
is  added  to  restrict  it,  Jus  civile  is  put  for  the  civH  law  of 
the  Romans.  Cicero  sometimes  opposes  jus  civile  to  Jus 
naturale\  Sext.  4s.  and  sometimes  to  what  we  call  Criminal 
law  [jus  pubbtufd)^  Verr.  L  42.  Caecin,  2.  in  C^^ciK  5. 

Jus  COMMUNE,  what  is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in 
general,  or  among  the  inhabitants  of  aiiy  country,  uV.  C(ecin. 
4.    DigesU  et  hsStut. 

Jus  PUBLICUM  ei  ^^.VJKl'QVi,  what  is  right  with  relpect  to 
the  people  (jiMjt  jus  popu&cum\  or  the  public  at  large,  and 
with  respect  to  mdividuals ;  "political  and  civil  law.  Uv, 
iii-  04*  CtcFAm.  iv.  14.  PUn.spist.  u  tt.  BmI  jus  publicum 
is  also  put  for  the  right  which  the  citizens  in  common  en- 
joyedt  Qus  eommtme)^  Tcrent.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  65* 

tus  oj^NATORiUM,  {psiTs juris  pubUd),  what  related  to  the 
rigntft  and  customs  of  the  senate ;  what  was  the  power  of 
tbose  who  might  make  a  motion  in  the  senate,  {qu^  potestas 
refirentibuSt)  ^see  p.  SSr)  ^^^^  ^h^  privilege  of  those,  who  de- 
fivered  their  opinion,  (quid  fehsentibus  jus);  what  the  power 
of  the  magistrate's,  and  Uie  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  members, 
&c.  Plin.  £p,  viii,  14^ 

Jus  DiviNUM  d  HUMANUMt  what  is  right  with  respect  to 
things  divine  and  human,  Liv*  i.  i8*  xxxix..  16.  Tacii.Amalf 
Hu  5»(5.  70.  vi.  2§.     Hcnzc fas  et  jura  sinunif  laws  divine  and 
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human,  Virg.  G.  Ut6f.  Canira  jusfasque^SM.  Cat,  t^.  Jks 
fas4juc  txutre^  Tacit.  Hist.  in.  5.  Omnejus  etfas  ddert^  Cic. 
Quojurty  quaot  injuria^  right  or  wron^,  Tireni.  And.  i.  3,  o. 
Per  Jos  tt  ntfas^  Ltv.  vi.  14.  Jus  ti  tnjuriit.  Sail.  Jag.  2I; 
Jurejuriyjure  Cdtsus^  Suet,  Jul.  y6. 

Jfus  PftiETORiUM,  what  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  ordained 
to  be  right,  CiCp  de  Offic*  i.  10.  Ver^  i.  44. 

Jus  HONORARIUM.    See  p.  122. 

Jus  Y\.KV\K\k\5iiiy  iELiANUM,  &c.  thc  books  of  Uw  com. 
posed  by  Fiavivi,  Uv,  ix.  46.  ^lius,  &c.  Urban um,  i.  e. 
CIVILE  j^nV^ttM,  tx  quo  jus  dicit  prxtor  urbanus^  Cic.  Verr. 
Act.  i.  l; 

Jus  PRiCDiATORiUM.  The  law  observed  with  respect  to 
the  goods  [pradia  vel  pr^tdxa  bona,  Asc^n.  in  Cic.)  of  tho5« 
who  were  sureties  {prides)  for  the  farmers  of  the  public  reve- 
nues, or  undertakers  of  the  public  ^NOTYz,{manapes)y  which 
were  pledged  to  the  public,  {publico  obligtUa  velpignori  otpB» 
siia\  and  sold,  if  the  fanner  or  undertaker  dia  not  periorm 
his  oargain,  Cic. pro.  Balb,  so.  Verr.  i.  54.  Fam.  v.  so.  Suet. 
Claud.  9.  Hence  Prediator,  a  person  who  laid  out  his 
money  m  purchasing  these  goods,  Cic.  Au.  xii.  14.  ij.  ^nA 
who,  of  course,  was  well  accjuainted  with  what  was  right  or 
wrong  in  such  matters,  {juris  pradaiorii  periius)i  Id.  ^alb. 
sio. 

Jus  Fecials,  the  law  of  arms  or  heraldry,  Gc.  Offic.  u 
11.  or  the  form  of  proclaiming  war,  liv*  i.  39. 

Jus  Legitimum^  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  thc  same 
withjtt^  civile^  Cic  pro  Dom.  igi  14*  but  jus  bgitimum  exi^ 
gere,  to  demand  one's  legal  right,  or  what  is  legally  due» 
Fam.  viii.  6. 

Jus  CoNSUETUDiNis,  what  long  use  hath  established,  op. 
posed  to  le,geJus  ot  jus  scripium,  statute  or  written  law, 
Cic.  de  Invent,  li.  aa.  54.  Jus  civile  constat  am  ex  scripto 
aut  sine  scripto^  1. 6«  D.  ie  justit.  et  jur. 

Jus  PoNTiFiciUM  vel  SACRUM*  what  is  right  with  regard 
to  religion  and  sacred  things,  much  the  same  with  what  was 
afterwards  called  frcilr^aiAWZaiv,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  is>  i3t  14* 
de  legibus,  ii.  i8.  &c.  Liv.  i«  ao.  So  Jus  religioms^  augur^ 
um,  caremcmarum^  auspiciorum,  &c. 

Jus  Bellicum  vel  belli,  what  may  be  justly  done  to  a 
state  at  war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered,  Cas  de  bell  G.\. 
27.  Cic.  Off.  u  11,  iii.  1^9,  Liv.  i.  1.  v.  27.  Hence  Leges  si^ 
lent  inter  arma,  Cic.  in  Mil.  4.    Ferrejus  in  arnds^  Liv.  v.  3. 

facerejns  ense,  Lucan.  iii,  821,  viii.  642.  ix.  i«73-    J^^q^ 

datum 
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datum  ^ceterii  a  successful  usurpation,  by  which  impunity  an4 
a  sanction  were  jgivcnto  crimes,  Id.  i.  s. 

Juris  discijflina^  the  knowledge  of  law,  Ge  Legg.  i.  g.  in» 
iWgcnda^  Phii.  ix«  5.  interpretatio, OS. i.  it.  Stxj Diosi juris^ 
tm  c.  jurisprudential  Sueu  Ner.  32*  Gell.  xii.  13.  Consulti, 
pertHi  &€•  Lawyers,  Gc* 

Jure  et  legiius^  by  common  apd  statute  law,  Cic.  Verr.  u 
43.  44*  So  Horace,  Vir  bonus  est  quis  ?  Qui  consulta  patrum^ 
qui  leges,  juraque  servai,  &c.  Epist.  i.  xvi.  40.  Jura  dabai 
legesque  viris^  Virg.  i£n.  i.  509. 

But  Jura  is  often  put  for  laws  in  general ;  thus,  Nova 
jura  eondere^  Li  v.  iiL  33.     Jura  itlixnta  tnetu  injustifaitare 
mcesseest^  Horat.  Sat.  I.  iii.  11  j.  Art.  P.  129,  398,  dvica 
jura  respondere^  £p.  ji.  3.  23. 

JusandyEquiTAS  are  distinguished,  Cic.  Off^  iii.  16.  Vir^. 
11*426*  juj  Sindjustiiia;  jus  civile  andleges^  Phil.  ix.  ^.  So 
J£quum  et  bonum^  is  opposed  to  callidum  versutumquejus^  an 
arttul  interpretation  ot  a  written  law,  Cacin.  23.  Sumnmmjuj^ 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  summa  injuria^  OIF.  i.  ii.,  Summojure 
cgere^  lontendere^  experiri  8^c.  .to  try  the  utmost  stretch  of  law. 

Jus  vel  JURA  Quiritium,  civium^  &c.    See  p.  49,  &c, 

JVKA  sof^uinis^  cognationis^  &c.  nuessitudo^  v.jtfj  necessi^ 
tudims^  relationship,  Suet.  Calig.  26. 

Jus  regnif  a  right  to  the  ctown,  Liv,  u  49.  Honorum^  t<i 
preferioents,  TaCtt.  xiv.  ^.  Qjdbus  perjraudemjusfuii^  power 
or  authority,  Sallust  J[ug.  3.  .  Jfus  luxuri^  putlica  datum  est, 
a  licence,  Sene^.  Eptsf*  i8*  QidbmfaUere  acfurarijus  erat^ 
Suet.  Nei  •  %6»,  In  jus  et  ditic^em  vf  1  potestatem  a&ctyus  venire* 
jconcedere,  Liv.  &  pall.  Habere  jus  tn  ahquem:  sm  juris  e^sc 
ac  mancipli^  i.  e.  sui  arbitrii  et  nemttu  partre^  to  be  one's  own 
jnastbr«  Cic*  IfilpoHtraverso  jure  est^  it  is  a  point  of  law  not 
£xed  qr  deter«nined^  Liv»  iii.  55. 

Jus  dicere  vel  reddere^  to  administer  justice,  ^arejus  gra^ 
*>,  to  sacrifice  justice  to  interest,  Liv.  • 
'  Jus  is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  is  administered; 
thus,  Im  jus  eamus,  i.  e.  ad pratoris  s^Uam,  Donat.  in  T^f^ 
Thorm-  v.  7*  43.  &  8$.  Injuria  i.  e.  apud pratorem^  Plam. 
Rud.  iii,  6«  28.  Meiif  iv.  2.  19.  Dejure  currerc^  from  couvt. 
Cic,  Quint.  25. 

LEX  is  often  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  with  Jus : 
bus.  Lex  est  recta  ratio  imperandi  atque prohibcndi^  a  puminedc- 
$rum  tracta:justaruminjustoru  'nqu-^aistinctio;  aternuni  quiddam, 
euod  umi'ersum  mundutn  regit ;-^Ccustnsio  omnium  gentium  lex 

natur^ 
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ma/urse  putanda  est;  non  serif la^  sti  naia  Ux: — Salus  popuH 
suprema  Ux  esto;  fundamentum  liber tatis^  fons  equitatis^  &c. 
Cic.  dc  Legg. — pro  Cluent.  53. 

Ljcges  is  put,  not  .only  for  (he  ordinances  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  for  any  established  regulations ;  thus,  of  ihe  free 
towns.  Leges  municipales,  Gc,  Fam,  vi.  18.  of  the  allied 
towns,  Verr,  ii.  49,  50.  of  the  provinces,  ibid.  13, 

When  Lex  is  put  absolutely,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
is  meant ;  as^  Lege  hctreditas  ad  genlem  Minuciam  vmicbai^ 
Cic«  Verr.,i.  45.  Ea  ad  nos  redibat  lege  hccrcditas^  Ter. 
Hecyr.  i.  a.  97. 

Leges  Censori^e,  forms  of  leases  or  regulations  made  by  - 
the  censors,  Gc.  Verr^'u  5^.  iii-  7.     Prov,  Cons.  5,    Rabir,^ 
Ptrd,  3.  ad  £•  Fr.  u  12.     Lex  mancipii  vel  mancipium^  the 
form  and  condition  of  conveying  property,  dc  Orat.  u  39. 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  16. 

Leges  venditionis^  vel  venaUum  vcndendorum,  agrum  vel  do-, 
fnumpossidendi,  &c.  Rules  or  conditions,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  58. 
Herat.  Efist.  ii.  2.  v.  i8«  Hence  Emerct  vender e  hac  vel  lUa  , 
Uge^  1.  e.  srib  hac  conditione  vclpacto^  Suet.  Auff.  21.  Ea  lege 
(i.  e.  ex  pacto  et  conventu)  exierat^  Cic.  Att.  vi.  3.  Hac  lege , 
ctqtie  onunCf  Ter.  And.  i.  2,  29.  Heaut.  v.  5,  lo.  Lex  vita^ 
qua  nati  sumuss  Cic.  Tiisc.  16.  mea  lege  utar^  I  will  observe 
my  rule,  Ter.  Phorm.  iii.  2.  uit. 

Leges  liistoria^poematum^  versuum^  &c.  Rules  observed  in 
writing,  Cic.  dc  ligg.  i.  i.  deOrat.  iii.  49.  Thus  we  say,  the 
lafvs  01  history,  ol  poetry^  versifj^ing,  ^c.  and  in  a  similar 
sense,  the  laws  of  motion,  magnetism,  mechanics,  &c. 

Jn  the  Corpus  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion; 
thus  Lex  Christiana^  Catholica^  venerabilis^  sanctissima^  &c» 
But  we  in  a  similar  sense  use  the  word  law  for  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion ;  as  the  Jmw  and  the  Gospel:  or  for  the  Books  of 
Moses;  as,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Jus  Roman UM,  or  Roman  law ^  vf^s  ehher  written  or  un-^ 
written  law^  (Jus  scriptum  aut  non  scriptum).  The  seve- 
ral species  which  constituted  ihtjus  sciiptum^  were,  laws,  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  edicts  or  acci« 
sjons  of  madstrates,  and  the  opinions  or  writings  of  lawyers.. 
Unwritten  law,  [jus  non  scriptum)^  comprehended  natural 
equity  and  pqstom.  ^nf:\cn\\y jus  scriptum  only  comptehendecf 
laws  properly  so  called.  Digest',  de  on'g.jur.    All  these  arc 

frequently  epun^erated  or  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  them 
^•NTES  iEDUlTATis,  Topic,  5.  ii?f.  ad  Uerenn,  ii,  13. 
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TTArious  authors  have  endefavoored  to  collect  and  arrange 
^    the  fragincms  of  the  Twelve  Tables.    Of  these  the  most 
eminent  is  Godfrey,  (Jacobus  Gothofrcdus). 
'  According  to  his  account. 

The  I.  table  is  supposed  to  have  treated  of  law-suits;  the 
II.  of  thefts  and  robberies ;  III.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  cre< 
ditors  over  their  debtors;  IV.  of  the  right  of  fathers  of  fami- 
lies; V.  of  inheritances  and  guardianships;  VL  of  property 
and  possession;  VII.  of  trespasses  and  damages;  VIII.  of 
estates  in  the  country;  IX.  of  the  common  rights  of  the 
people;  X.  of  funerals,  and  all  ceremonies  relating  to  the 
deaa;  XI.  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  religion ;  XII« 
»f  marriages,  and  the  right  of  husbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  pn 
these  laws,  Gc,  de  Ugg.  ii.  23.  PUn.  xiv.  13.  but  their  worka 
are  lost. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected 
from  various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  lawv 
are  in  general  very  briefly  expressed :  thus. 

Si  in  jus  vocet,  atque  (i.  e.  statim)  eat. 

Si  membrum  rujpsit  [rupent\  ni  cum  £0  facit  [padsce-^ 

iUr\  TALIO  ESTO. 

Si  falsum  testimonium  dicassit  {dixcrii)  saxo  deju 

CITOR. 

PRIVILEGIA  NE  IRROGANTO;    SC.  magtStrotUS* 

De  capite  {de  vita^  hbertate^  etjure)  civis  RoMANi,  NISI 
PER  MAXIMUM  CENTURIATUM  [per  comtiu  centuriata)  ne  fe- 

HUNTO.  .' 

;UOD  POSTREMUM  POPULUS  JUSSIT,  ID  JUS  RATUM  ESTO, 
[OMINEM  MORTUUM  IN  URBE  NE  SEPELITO,NEVE  URITO. 
Ad   Divos  adeunto  caste:    PIKTATEM   ADHIBENTO, 

ePEs  amovento.    Qui  secus  faxit,  Deus  ipse  vindex 

JtRIT. 

Feriis  jurgia  a^iovento.    Ex  patriis  ritibus  op- 

TIMA  COLUNTO. 

Pehjuriipoenadivina,  exitium;  human  a,  dedecus, 
Impius  n£  audeto  placard  oonis  iram  Dborum. 
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Nequis  agrum  consecrato,  auri,  arcemti,  eboris 
sacrandi  modus  fsto. 

The  most  important  particulars  in  the  fragments  of  thd 
Twelve  Tables  come  naturally  to  be  mentioned  and  explained 
elsewhere  in  various  places. 

After  the  publication  pf  the  Twelve  Tables,  tvcty  one  un- 
derstood what  was  his  right,  but  did  not  know  the  way  to  ob- 
tain it.  For  this  they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  their 
patrons. 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  ritei  and 
forms,  which  were  necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting 
law  suits,  {quiius  inter  se  homines  disceptarent)^  called  ACTIO- 
N£S  LEGIS.  The  forms  used  in  making  bargains,  in  trans- 
ferring property,  &c.  were  called  ACTUS  LEGITIMI.<— 
There  were  also  certain  days  on  which  a  law-suit  could  be 
raised,  (quanJo  lege  am  posset)^  or  justice  could  be  lawfully  ad- 
ministered, [dies  FAoI  I),  and  others  on  which  that  could  not 
be  done,  (NEFASTI) ;  and  some  on  which  it  could  be  done 
for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  not  for  another,  (INTERCiSI), 
The  knowledge  of  all  these  things  was  confined  to  the  patri- 
cians, and  chiefly  to  the  Pontifices^  for  many  years ;  tjH  one 
Cn.  Flavius*  the  son  of  a  freedman,  the  scribe  or  clerk  of 
Appiut  Claudius  Caecus,  a  lawyer,  who  had  arranged  in  writ* 
ing  these  actiones  and  days,  stole  or  copied  the  book  which  Ap- 
pius  had  composed,  and  published  it,  A.  U.  440,  {fastospub^ 
licaznt^  et  actioTus  primUm  edidit).  In  return  for  which  favour 
he  was  made  curule  aedile  by  the  people,  and  afterwards  prae- 
tor. From  him  the  book  was  called  JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIA^ 
NUM.  liv.  ix.  a6.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  41.  Muraft.  11.  Au. 
▼i.  1.  1.  fi.  ^y*u,dc  orig.jurisy  GtU.  vi.  9.  Valer.  Max.  ii, 
S»  8.    Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6. 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  pro* 
cess;  and  to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  expressed  them 
in  writing  by  certain  secret  marks,  (KOTIS,  Cic.  pro  Mur,  1 1  • 
somewhat  like  what  are  now  Zised  in  writing  short-hand),  or, 
as  others  think,  by  putting;  one  letter  for  another,  (as  Augus« 
tus  did.  Suet.  Aug.  S80  or  one  letter  for  a  whole  word,  [per 
SIGLAS,  as  it  is  called  by  later  writers).  However,  these 
forms  also  were  published  by  Sesitus  iElius  Catus«  (who  for  his 
knowl^geiri  the  cjvil.law,  is  called  by  Ennius  egregie  corda* 
$us  liomo,  a  remarkably  wise  man,  Cic.  de  Orai,  u  45.)  His 
book  was  named  JUS  ^EX^IANUiM. 
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The*  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patricians  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order; and 
the  means  of  raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  insti- 
tution of  patronage.  (See  p.  30.)  It  was  one  of  tlie  offices 
of  a  patron,  to  explain  the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage 
their  law-suits. 

TITUS  CORUNCANIUS,  who  was  the  first  plebeian 
Fontifex  Maximus,  A.  U.  500,  Liv.  etit^  18.  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  gave  his  advice  ireely  to  all  the  citi- 
•zens  without  distinction*  /.  2.  ^  35.  &  38,  I),  de  orig.jur, 
whom  many  afterwards  imitated;  as,  Manilius,  Crassus, 
Mucius  Scxvola,  C.  Aquilius,  Gallus,  Trebatius,  Sulpicius, 
&c'. 

Those  who  professed  to  give  advice  10  all  promiscuously^ 
used  to  walk  across  the  forum,  [transversa foro)^  and  were  ap^ 
plied  to  {ad  eos  adibatur)  there,  or  at  their  own  houses.  Cic\ 
Orat.  iii.  33.  Such  as  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  in 
Iaw»  often  bad  their  doors  beset  with  clients  before  day-brcak, 
Hor,  Sat,  i.  I.  v,  9.  Episi.  ii.  1.  103.  for  their  gate  was  open 
to  ail>  [cunctisianua patebat^'T\h\x\\.  i.  4.  y^.}  and  the  house 
of  ^n  eminent  lawyer  was  as  it  were  the  oracle  of  the  whole 
city,  Gc.  de  Orat,  i.  45.     Hence  Cicero  calls  their  power 

R^GNUM  JU0IC^\Lt,  Alt,  i.  1. 

The  lawyer  gave  his  ansWers  from  an  elevated  seat,  {ex  sollo^ 
idnquam  ex  tripode)^  Cic.  de  leg^.  |.  3.  Orat.  ii.  33.  iii.  03. 
The  client  coming  up  to  him  said,  Lic£T  consulere?  Cic. 
pro  Mur.  13.  The  lawyer  answered,  Consule.  llien  the 
matter  was  proposed,  and  an  answer  returned  very  shortly; 
thus,  Qy^RO  AN  ExisTiM£S?  vel,  Id  jaji  estnecne?— 
Secundum  ea,  qvm  proponuntur,  existimo,  placet, 
PUTO,  Horai,  Sat.  ii*  q,  192*  Lawyers  gave  their  opinions 
either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writm^;  commonly  without 
^ny  reason  annexed,  Senec,  Episf,  94.  bilit  not  always. 

Sometimes  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near 
the  tempi?  of  Apollo  in  the  Forum,  Juvenal,  i.  128.  and  after 
deliberating  together,  (which  was  called  PJSPUTATIO  FO- 
RI), they  pronounced  a  joint  opinion,  Hence  what  was  deter* 
mined  by  the  lawyers,  and  adopted  by  customi  \Ya^  called  Re- 

CEPTA   SENTENTIA,  ReCEPTUM  JUS,   ReCEPTUS  M0$,    POST 

^fU  tTAS  VARIATIONES  RECEPTUM ;  and  the  rules  observed  in 

i^gal  tfannactions  by  theirconsent,  were  called  Regula  juhis. 
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When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  praetor  seemed  deFective, 
the  laivyers  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural 
equity;  and  their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the 
authority  of  laws.  Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  inter^ 
prttes,  but  also  CONDITORES  et  AUCTORES  JURIS. 
Digest,  and  their  opinions,  JUS  CIVILE,  (ac. pro  dtcin* 
2^.  de  offic.  iii.  16.  opposed  to  leges^  Cxcin.  26. 

Cicero  complains  that  many  excellent  institutions  had  been 
perverted  by  the  refinements  of  lawyers,  ^r(>  ifur.  la. 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  might  profess  to 
give  advice  about  matters  of  law ;  but  at  first  this  was  only 
oone  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  such  as  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superior  knowledge  and  wisdom.  By  the 
Cincian  law,  lawyers  were  prohibited  from  taking  fees  or  pre- 
sents From  those  who  consulted  them ;  hence,  turpe  re^i  empta 
vdseros  defendere  lingua,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  10,  39.  which  ren- 
dered the  profession  of  jurisprudence  highly  respectable  as  be- 
in^  undertaken  by  men  of  rank  and  learninc^,  not  from  the  love 
ofgain,  but  from  a  desire  of  assisting  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
through  their  favour  of  rising  to  preferments.  Augustus  en- 
forced this  law  by  ordaining  that  those  who  transgressed  it 
should  restore  four  fold,  Dio^Wv,  %%. 

Under  the  emperors  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees, 
(HONORARIUM,  certam  justamque  mercfdenti  Suet.  Net* 
17.)  from  their  clients  ;  but  not  above  a  certain  sum,  [capien* 
mspecuniisposuit  modum  (sc.  Claudius)  usqut  ad dena  ststcrtia^ 
Tac.Annal.  xi.  7.)  and  after  the  business  was  done.  {Peractis 
negohis  permttebat pecunias  duntaxat  decern  tnilHum  dare^  Plin. 
Epist.  v.  ai.)  Thus  th^  antient  connection  between  patrons 
and  clients  fell  imo  disuse,  and  every  thing  was  done  (or  hire. 
Persons  of  the  lowest  rank  sometimes  assumed  the  profession 
of  lawyers,  JumnaL  viii.  47.  pleadings  became  venal,  (venire 
/uivocationes)  advocates  made  a  shameful  trade  of  their  func- 
tion by  fomenting  law-suits,  (m /iV;^  coire);  and,  instead  of 
honour,  which  was  formerly  their  only  reward,  lived  upoa 
the  spoils  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from  whom  they  received 
large  and  annual  salaries,  P/rs.  £^^  v,  14.  Various  edicts 
{e£cta,  bbri^  vel  Hbelli),  -were  published  by  the  emperors  to 
.  check  this  corruption,  iiid.  ako  decrees  of  the  senate,  Id^  v. 
21,  but  these  were  artfully  ^luded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  persons^  but 

also  {in  consilium  adhibebantur^  vel  assumebantur)  by  magistrates 

.jnd judges.  CicTop.  17.  Muran,  13.     Cacin,  24.  Gell.  jciii. 
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ag,  Plin.  Ep*  iv.  29.  vi,  1 1.  and  a  certain  number  of  them  at« 
tended  every  proconsul  and  propraetor  to  his  province. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  of  answering  in  questions  of 
law  only  to  particular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges  not 
to  deviate  from  their  opinion,  /.  2!  §  ult.  D.  de  orig.jur.  that 
ifaus  he  might  bend  the  laws,  and  make  them  subservient  to 
despotism.  His  successors,  (except  Caligula,  Suet.  34.)  imi- 
lated  this  example;  till  Adrian  restored  to  lawyers  their  for*- 
mer  liberty.  Dig*  ibiJ.  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  re- 
taijied  to  the  time  of  Severus.  What  aitcilsitions  after  that 
look  plac^,  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

'  Of  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the  most 
jcmwkable  were  M.  ANTISTIUS  LABEO,  {incorrupt^ 
Hicrtaiis  vir.  Tacit.  Annall*  iii.  7^.  Gell.  xiii.  12.)  and  C* 
AT£IUS  CAPITO  [cujus  obseqmum  domxnantibus  mag^s  pro^ 
habainr^  Tacid*  ibid.)  under  Au^stus ;  and  these  two,  trom 
their  different  characters  and  opinions,  gave  rise  to  various 
tecu  of  lawyers  after  them :  CASSIUS,  under  Claudius, 
{Casdana  schola  princeps\  Plin.  £p.  vii.  94.  SALVIUS  \\5^ 
LIANUS,  under  Hadrian;  POMPONIUS,  under  Julian; 
CAIUS,  under  the  Antonines ;  PAPINIANUS,  under  Se- 
verus;ULPIANUS  and  PAULUS,  under  Alexander  Se- 
venis ;  HERMOGENES,  under  Constantine,  &c. 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  after  finishing  the 
usual  studies  of  grammar,  Grecian  literature,  and  philosophy, 
{dc.  in  Brut.  8o.  Off.  \.  1.  Suet,  df,  clar.  Rhet.  1 .  &  2.  studio. 
LiBERAtiA  V.  HUMANiTATis,  Plutarch.  in  Lucull. princ^  usu- 
ally attached  themselves  (o  some  eminent  lawyer,  as  dicero 
dia  to  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  Cic.  de  Arnic.  1.  whom  they  always 
«|tended»  that  they  might  derive  knowledge  from  his  experi- 
ence and  conversation.  For  these  illustrious  men  did  not  open 
schools  for  teachings  law,  as  the  lawyers  afterwards  did  under 
the  emjperors,  whose  scholars  were  called  AUDITORES, 
Smec.Contr.  s^. 

The  writings  of  several  of  these  lawyers  came  to  be  as-' 
mach  respected  in  courts  of  justice  (usu  fori),  as  the 
laws  themselves,  /.  2.  §  38.  D.  de  orig.juris^  But  this  hap- 
pened only  by  tacit  consent.  Those  laws  only  had  a  binding 
force,  which  were  solemnly  enacted  by  the  whole  Roman 
people  assembled  in  the  Comitia^  Oi  these,  the  following 
aac  the  chief. 
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LAWS  of  Ou  ROMANS  maOt  at  different  times. 


iEX  ACILIA,  1.  About  transpoittnf  colonics,  [de  C9lcmis 
'  deducendis)^  by  the  tribune  C*  Acilius,  A.  U*  ^56^  lio* 
xxxiii.  29. 

s.  About  extortion*  {de  repeUmdis)^  by  Maaius  Acilkts 
Glabrio,  a  tribune,  (some  say  consul,)  A«  U.  683,  That  ia 
trials  for  this  crime,  sentence  should  be  passed,  after  the  cause 
was  once  pleaded  [semd  dicta  causa)  and  that  there  should  not 
be  a  second  hearing,  (ne  reus  c^mpereiuUnaretur)^  Cic.  prooem. 
in  Verr.  17.  i,^,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Lex  iCBUTiA,  by  the  tribune  iCbutiui,  prohibiting  the 
proposer  of  a  law  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  from  con* 
tierring  that  charoe  or  power  on  himself,  his  colleagues,  or 
relations,  Gc*  in  Hull.  h.  8. 

Another  concerning  the  Judices^  called  Centumviri^  wlnck 
is  said  to  have  diminished  the  obligation  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  to  have  ;d»olished  various  customs  which  they  ordained* 
Cell,  xvu  lo.  ix*  tS.  especially  that  curious  custom  borrowed 
from  the  Athenians,  (ifni/(^^.  in  nub.  v.  498^  PUUo^  de  legg» 
xii«)  of  searching  for  stolen  goods  without  any  cloaths  <»n 
but  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  a  mask  on  the  (acei  ( FUR- 
TORUM  QUiESTIO  CUM  LANCE  ET  LICIO),  Guff. 
iiid.  Festiis  in  Lance.  When  the  goods  were  found,  it  was 
called  FURTUxM  CONCEPTUM,  Inii.  i'u  10.  3. 

Lex  iELIA  et  FUSIA  de  condtiis^ — ^two  separate  lawv,  al- 
though sometimes  joined  by  Cicero«— — -The  first  by  Q.  JE- 
lius  Paetus,  consul,  A.  U.  586»  ordained,  that  when  the-c^MZ- 
tia  were  held  for  passing  laws,  the  ma|istrates,  or  the  augurs 
by  their  authority,  might  take  observations  from  the  heavens, 
\iU  calo  servarent) ;  and,  if  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  the 
magistrate  might  prevent  or  dissolve  the  assembly,  {cemitiis^'' 
nunciaret^)  and  that  magistrates  of  equal  authority  with  the 
person  who  lield  the  assembly,  or  a  tribune,  might  ffive  tfieir 
.  negative  to  any  law,  {legi  inter cederent)^  Cic.  pro  oext*  15. 
53.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  5.  de  prov.  Cons.  19.  in  Vatin.  9.  Pis. 

4.  Att.  ii.  9. ^Thc  second.  Lex.  FUSIA,  or  Fufia,  by  P* 

Furius,  consul  A.  U.  617,  or  by  one  Fusius  or  Fufius,  a  ui«i 

bune. 
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bune,  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  all  the 
-  dies  fasti,  Cic.  ibid.     See  p.  89. 

JUx  iELIA  SENTIA,  by  the  consuls  £lius  and  Sentius, 
A.  U.  7j6»' about  the  manumission  of  slaveSf  and  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  were  made  free,  Suci.  Aug.  40.     See 
•    p.  41. 

Lex  EMILIA  about  the  censors.  See  p.  127. 
Lex  i£MILIA  Sumptuaria  vel  Cibaria,  by  M.  ifimilius 
Licpidus,  consul)  A.  6y^^  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
meats  to  be  used  at  an  entertainment,  Macrob.Sat.  ii.  13. 
Cell*  ii»  24.  Pliny  ascribes  this  law  to  Marcus  Scaurus,  viii. 
57.    So  AureL  f^ict.  Jevir,  illustr.  7a. 

Le^es  AGRARIiE ;  Cassia^  Ucima^  Flamivia^  Sempronia, 
Thona^  Cornelia^  Serxnlid^  Flavia,  Julias  Mamilia. 

Leges  de  AMBITU ;  Fabia^  Calpurnid^   Tullia^  Aufidxa, 
Lidtda^  Pompda* 
Leges AHht ALES ye\  Anharigf.    Seep.  105. 
Lex  ANTIA  Sumptuaria,  by  Antius  Kestio,  the  year  un- 
certain ;  limitingthe  expence  of  entertainments,  and  ordaining 
that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  any 
where  to  sup  but  with  particular  persons,  GelU  ii.  24.  Antius 
.  seeine  his  wholesome  regulations  insufficient  to  check  the  lux- 
ury ot'  the  times,   never  after  supped  abroad,  that  he  might 
not  witness  the  violation  of  his  own  X^vf^.Macrob.  ii.  13. 

L^(s  ANTONliE,"  proposed  by  Antony  after  the  death 
of  Caesar,  about  abolisaing  the  oIHce  of  dictator,  confirming 
the  acts  of  Caesar,  (Acta  C^saris),  planting  colonies,  giving 
.  away  kingdoms  and  provinces,  granting  leagues  and  immu- 
nities, admitting  officers  in  the  army  among  jurymen;  allow- 
ing  those  condemned  for  violence  and  crimes  against  the  state 
to  appeal  to  the  people,  which  Cicero  calls  the  destruction  of 
.  ail  laws«  &c.  Cic,  Phil,  i.  1.  9.  ii.  3,  36,  37,  38,  v.  34.  xiii. 
3,  5.  Att.  xiv.  ift.  DioCass.  xlv.  s8.  Appian,  de  bell.  civ.  iii. 
transferring  the  right  "of  choosing  priests  from  the  people  to 
the  different  colleges,  Dio,  xWw  Jin.  &c. 

Leges  APPULEty£,  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  Saturm'nus. 
A*  6  jgt  tribune  of  the  commons ;  about  dividing  the  public 
•lands  among  the  veteran  soldiers,  AureL  Vict,  de  vir.  lUustr. 
7g,  settling  colonies,  Gc.  pro  Balbk    2 1,  punishing  crimes 
.  j^nstthe  state,  (^<;  majestate),  Cic.  deorat.  ii.  25,49.  furnish- 
ing corn  to  the  poor  people,  at  f  |  of  an  ass,  a  bushel,  {semisse 
.  0t  tricfUe,   i.  e.  dextante  vel  decunce :    Sec  Leges  SempYonid,) 
Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  ^n.  de  I^cgg.  ii.  6. 

Saturninus 
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Saturninus  also  got  a  law  passed,  that  all  the  senators  should 
be  obliged,  witiiin  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what 
the  people  enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine ;  and 
the  virtuous  Metelius  Numidicus  was  banished,  because  he 
alone  would  not  comply,  [quod in  legem  vi  lata7njurare  nollet)^ 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  16.  Dom.  31.  Cluent,  35.  Victor  de  Vir.  ii- 
lu5t,  62.  But  Saturninus  himself  was  soon  aher  slain  for  pas- 
sing these  laws  by  ihe  conmiand  of  Marius,  who  had  at  first 
encouraged  him  to  propose  ihem,  Cic.  pro  Raiir,  perd.  7.  1 1. 
and  who  by  his  artifice  had  effected  the  banislmientof  Mctel- 
lus,   Plutarch,  in  Mar,     Appian.  de  Bell.  Cic.  i.  367. 

Lex   AQUILLIA,   A.   U.  672.  about   hurt    wrongfully 

done,  (deaarnno  injuria  data)  Cic.  in  Bruto,  34. Another 

A.  U.  687,  [de  dole  mala),   Cic.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  iii.  30.     (JfH 
iii.  14.       ' 

i>;c  ATERIATARPEIA,  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magistrates 
might  fine  those  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not  above 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  Dionys,  x.  50,  After  the  Romans 
began  to  use  coined  money,  an  ux  was  estimated  at  100  asses, 
and  a  sheep  at  ten,   Festus  in  pecu  i  atus. 

Lex  ATIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690,  repealing  the  Cor- 
nelian law,  and  restoring  the  Domitian,  in  the  election  of 
priests,  Dio,  XXX vii.  37. 

J>;r  ATILIA  dedilitiis,  A.  U.  543^  Liv.  xxvi.  33.^ — An- 
other  de  iuioritus,  A.  U.  443,  That  guardians  shoulcl  be-  ap* 
pointed  for  orphans,  and  women,  by  the  praetor  and  a  majo- 
rity of  the  tribunes,  Ulpian.  in  Fragm.  Liv.  xxxix.  9.  See 
p.  62. 

■■  Another,  A.  U.  443,  That  sixteen  military  tribunes 
should  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions;  that  is,  two 
thirds  of  the  whole.  For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which 
then  used  annually  to  be  raised,  there  were  twenty-four  tri- 
bunes, six  in  each  :  of  whom  by  this  law  four  were  appointed 
by  the  people,  and  two  by  the  consuls.  Tiiose  chosen  by  ih.e 
people  were  called  COMITIATI ;  by  the  consuls,  RUTILI 
or  JR.UFULI.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been  all  nominated 
by  the  kings,  consuh,  ox  dictators,  till  the  year  393,  when  the 
people  assumed  the  right  ot  annually  appointing  six,  Liv.  vii. 
5.  ix.  30.  Ascon.  in  Ci'c.  Afterwards  the  manner  of  chusing 
them  varied.  Sometimes  the  people  created  the  whole,  some- 
times only  a  part.  But  as  they,  through  interest,  often  ap- 
pointed improper  persons,  the  choice  was  sometimes  left,  es- 

O .  pecially 
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pecially  m  dangerous  juncturesi  entirely  to  the  consuls,  liv,^ 
xlii.  31.  xliiL  12.  xliv.  21. 

Lest  ATINIA,  A.  U.  623,  about  making  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  senators,  Gell.  xiv.  8*— —Another,  That  the 
property  of  things  stolen  could  not  be  acquired  by  possession^ 
(usucafione) :  The  words  of  the  law  were,  Quod  surreptum 

JERIT,  EJUS    ATERNA  AUCTORITAS    ESTO.    (Seep.  54.)    Gcil. 

xvii.  7.     Cic.  in  Vcrr,  i.  42. 

Lex  AUFIDIA  de  Ambitu^  A.  U.  692.  It  contained  this 
singular  clause.  That  if  a  candidate  promised  montey  to  a  trii>e» 
and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be  excused ;  but  if  he  did  pay  it^ 
he  should  be  obliged  to  pay  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  oi  3000 
ustertii  as  lonff  as  he  lived.     Cic.  Att,  u  16. 

Lex  AUReLIA  judicaria^  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  praetor, 
A.  U.  683,  Th^xjudices  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from 
the  senators,  EqiaUs^  and  Triiuni  j£rarii^  Cic.  Fisrr.  a.  72. 
PkiL  1 .  8.  RuU.  1.  a. — ^The  last  were  officers  chosen  from  the 
plebeians,  who. kept  and  gave  out  the  money  for  defraying  the 
cxpenccsof  thcarmy,-/^jc(?n.  zViCtV.^— Cif.  ^{>  Plane,  8.  Ferr^ 
69.  Aii.  u  i6.  Festus. 

Another,  by  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  consul,  A.  U.  678,   That 
'ihose  who  had  been  tribunes  might  enjoy  their  offices,  which 
had  been  prohibited  by  Sulla,  Ascon.  in  Cc. 

Lex  B^BIAy  A«  U.  ^74^  about  the  number  of  praetors. 
(See  p.  125,)— Another  against  bribery,  A.  U.  571.  Liv. 
xl.  19. 

Lfx  CJECILIA  DIDIA,  or  et  Di£a,  or  Didia  et  Cacilia^ 
A.  U.  655,  That  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  mar«^ 
ket-days,  and  that  several  distinct  things  should  not  be  inclu'* 
ded  in  the  same  law,  which  was  called j^rr^  per  satnram^  Cic,- 
Alt.  ii.  9.  PhiL  v.  3*  pro  Dom.  20. 

Another  against  bribery,  Cic.fro  Suli.  t2,  23. 

Another,   A.  U.  693,  about  exempting  the  city  and/ 

Italy  from  taxes,  Dio^  xxxvii,  51. 

Lex  CALPURNIA,  A.  U.  604,  against  extortion,  by 
which  law  the  first  quaastio  perpetua  was  esublished,  Cic. 
Vtrr.  iv.  25.  Off.  ii.  21. 

I      Another,  called  also  Adlia,   concerning  bribery,  A. 
$86.  Cicpro  Mur,  23.  Brut,  27.  Sali.  Cat*  i8. 

Lex  CANULEIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  309,  about  theinter* 
marriage  of  the  patricians  with  the  plebeians,  L^v,  iv.  6. 

Lex  CASSIA,  That  those  whom  the  people  condemned 
ilbculd  be  excluded  from  the  senate,  Ascon.  m  Cic.pro  Com. 

Another 
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Another  Sibout  supplying  the  senate,  Tacit,  xi.  25.  Another, 
That  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  &c.     See  p.  92. 

l£x  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Frumentaria,  by  the  Consuls 
C.  Cassius  and.  M.  Terentius,  A.  680,  ordaining,  as  it  is 
thought^  that  five  bushels  of  corn  should  be  given  monthly  to 
each  of  the  poorer  citizens,  which  was  not  more  than  the 
allowance  of  slaves,  Sdlust,  hist,  fragm.  (p.  074*  ti.  Qortii\ 
and  that  money  should  be  annually  advanced  from  the  trea-* 
sury  for  purchasing  800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  (Tritici  ikn 
PERATi),  at  four  ststirdi  a  bushel ;  and  a  second  tenth  part 
(aUeras  dccumas)^  (see  p.  71.)  at  three  sestertii  a  bushel  (pro 
DECUMAN o},  Cic,  Verr.  iii.  70.  v.  ai. 

This  corn  was  given  to  the  poor  people,  by  the  Sempronian 
law,  at  a  sends  and  triens  a  bushel ;  and  by  the  Clodian  law, 
frads.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  read  that  200,000  re. 
ceived  corn  from  the  public,  Dio^  lv«  to.  Suet,  Aug,  40.  42. 
Julius  Caesar  reduced  theni  from  320,000  to  130,000,  Suet4 

Lex  CENTURIATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made 
by  the  Comtia  Centuriata^  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  ii. 

Ijex  CINCIA  de  donis  et  muneribus^  hence  called  MUNE- 
RALIS,  Plaut,  apud  Festum^  by  Cincius  a  tribune,  A.  349, 
Tbftt  no  one  should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a 
cause,  Gc,  de  Senect,  4.  de  Orat,  ii,  7.  Att,  i.  20.  Tacit. 
Ann,x\,  5.  Iav,  xT^xiv.  4. 

Lex  CLAUDIA^^  navibus^  A.  535,  That  a  senator  should 
not  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden.  (See  p.  6.)  A  clause 
is  supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law,  prohibiting  the 
quaestor's  clerks  from  trading.  Suet.  Dom,  9. 

Another  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  allies* 
A.  573,  That  the  allies,  and  those  of  the  liatin  name  should 
4eave  Rome  and  return  to  their  own  cities.  According  to 
this  law  the  consul  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate 
was  added.  That  for  the  future  no  person  should  be  manumit- 
ted* unless  both  master  and  slave  swore,  that  he  was  not  ma-* 
numitted  for  the  sake  of  changing  his  city.  For  the  allies 
used  to  give  their  children  as-slaves  to  any  Roman  citizen  on 
condition  of  their  being  manumitted,  {ut  libertiin  cives  essent) 
JLiv.  xli.  8,  &  9.     Cic.  pro  Balb.  23. 

!*  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  That  usurers  should  not 

Jend  jgsoney  to  minors,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  pa- 
xents,  Taat.  Ann,  xi,  13.  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what 
was  called  SfiNATUS-coNSULTUM  Macedqnianum,  Uipian. 

o  9,  enforced 
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enforced  by  Vespasian,  Su^i,  11.  To  this  crime  Horace  al- 
ludes, Sai,\,2,v.  14.  '  . 

— —  by  the  consul  Marcellus,  703,  That  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  candidate  for  an  office  while  absent;  thus, 
talcing  from  Caesar  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  PompeJaii 
law;  [Casari  priznlegium  eripiens  vel  beuffiaum  populi  adi- 
mens);  also,  That  the  freedom  of  ihe  city  should  be  taken 
fronul'.c colony  oftheA't;i/!/mc^mttw,  which  Ca:sarhadplanted, -J 
Sufi,  JuL  28.  Cic,  Fam,  xiii.  35. 

Leges  CLODIili,  by  the  tribune  P.  Clodius,  A.  695. 

1.  That  the  corn  which  had  been  distributed  to  the 

people  for  six  asses  and  a  triens  the  bushel,  should  be  given 
gratis^  Cic.  pro  Sext.  2c.    Ascon.  in  Cic.  Seep.  195. 

2.  That  the  censors  should  not  expel  from  the  senate, 

or  inflict  any  mark  of  infamy,  on  any  man  who  was  n6t  first 
openly  accused  and  condemned  by  their  joint  sentence,  Cic. 
ibid, — in  Pis.  ^.  Dio,  xxxviii.  13. 

3.  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspices,  or  observo 

the  heavens,  when  the  people  were  assembled  on  public  busi* 
jicss;  and,  in  short,  that  the  iEIian  and  Fusian  laws  should 
be  abrogated.  (See  p.  89.)  Cic.  Vat.  6,  7,  9.  Sext.  1.5.  26. 
Pfov.  Cons,  19.  Ascon.  in  Pis.  4. 

. 4    That*the  ojd  companies  or  fraternities  {collegia)  of 

artificers  in  the  city,  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should 
be  restored,  and  new  ones  instituted,  Cic.  in  Pis,  4-  Suet. 
JuL  42.   .  ^ 

These  laws  were  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  follow- 

-^ —  5.  That  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  un- 
condemned  and  without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fice 
and  wjterj  by  which  law,  Cicero,  although  not  named,  was 
plainly  pointed  atj  Veil.  ii.  j^g^  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a 
hired  mob,  his  banishment  was  expressly  decreed  by  a  second 
law.  Cix.  pro  Dom.  18,    ig,  20. poit  red,  in  Sen.  2.  ^,   &c. 

Ciccio  bad  engaged  Ninius  a  tribune  to  oppose  these  laws, 
butw as  prevented  from  using  hi5dss!staHce,bythe  artful  conduct 
of  Clodius,  D/c7,  xxxviii.  i^.ano  Pompcy,  qn  whose  protection 
he  had  reason  to  rely,  betrayed  hini,  itid.  17.  Plutarch, — Cic. 
Att.  X.  4.  Capsar,.who  was  then  without  the  walls  with  his 
army,  ready  to  set  out  for  his  province  of  Gaul,  offered  i^ 
rnake  him  one  of  his  lieutenants;  but  this,  by  the  advice  of 
Pornpey,  he  declined,  l)io^  xxxviii.  15.  Crassus,  although 
•ficf.rctlj;  inimical  to  Cicero,  ibid,  yet  at  the  persuasion  oif  his 

son, 
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«on,  who  was  a  great  almirer  of  Cicero's,  Cic,  2-  f^*  ii.  9* 
did  QOt  openly  oppose  him,  Cic,  Sext.  17,  18.  But  Clodius 
declared  that  what  he  did  was  by  the  authority  of  ihc  Trium- 
viri^ Cc.  Sexi.  16.  18.  and  the  interposition  of  the  senate  and 
Equites^  who,  to  the  number  of  2o,O0Q  changed  their  habit 
oji  <Dicero*s  account,  Cic.post  red,  ad  Quint,  3.  was  renckrcd 
abortive  by  means  of  the  consuls  Piso,  the  taiher-in  law  of 
(j^aesar,  and  Gabinius,  the  creature  of  Pompey,  Cic,  Sexi,  11.' 
12,  13,  &c.  Cicero  therefore,  after  several  mean  compliances, 
putting  on  the  habit  ofacriminal,  Dio,  xxxxiii.  14.  and  even 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Pompey,  Cic,  Ait.  x.  4,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  about  the  end  of  Marcli,  A.  U. 
695.  He  was  prohibited  from  coming  within  468  miles  of 
Rome,  under  pain  of  death  to  himself,  and  to  any  person 
who  entertained  him,  Cic,  Ait.  iii.  4.  Dio^  xxxviii.  17.  He 
therefore  retired  to  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  Cic,  Plane, 
41.  Red.  in  Senat,  14,  His  houses  at  Rome  and  in  flie 
country  were  burnt,  and  his  furniture  plundered,  ibid,  j.prQ 
Dom,  24.  Cicero  did  not  support  his  exile  with  fortitude; 
bur  shewed  marks  of  dejection,  and  uttered  expressions  of 
grief,  unworthy  of  his  former  character,  Dio^  xxxviii.  18. 
Cic.  ><//.  iii.  7, 8,  9,  10,  It,  13,  15,  19,  &c.  He  was  restored 
with  great  honour,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey,  by  a. 
very  unanimous  decree  ot  the  senate,  and  by  a  law  passed  at 
the  Comitia  Ceniuriata,  4th  August  the  next  year,  Cic,  Att» 
iv.  \,  p§st  red,  odQuir,  7.  in  Senat,  1 1 .  Mil,  20.  Pis,  i^,  Dio, 
zxxix.  8.  Had  Cicero  acted  with  as  much  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence, after  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  as  he 
did  with  industry  and  integrity  in  aspiring  to-  it,  he  needed  ' 
not  to  have  owed  his  safety  to  ariy  one. 

6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  shoujd  be  taken  from 

Ptolemy,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic,  pro 
DojUm  8*  Veil,  ii*  45.  the  reason  of  which  law  was  to  punish 
that  king  for  having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay  his  ransom, 
Vrhen  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the  way, 
by  appointing  him  to  execute  this  order  of  the  people,  that  h^ 
might  not  thwart  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the  tribune,  nor 
the  views  of  the  triumviri^  by  whom  Clodius  was  supported, 
Cic. pro  Sext,  18.  28.  Dom,  25.  Dio^  xxxviii.  30.  xxxix.  2:5. 

7*  To  reward  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius,    who 

had  favoured  Clodius  in  his  measures,  the  province  ol  Mace- 
{jlonia  and  Greece  was  by  the  people  given  to  the  Jormer, 
and  Syria  to  the  latter,  Cic.  ibid.  19,  24,  in  Pis.  16. 

8,  Another 
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-  ■■  8*  Another  law  was  made  by  Clodiut,  to  ^ive  relief 
to  th«  private  metttbers  of  corporate  towns,  {munxcipiorum)^ 
against  the  public  injuries  of  their  communities,  Cie.  pro 
Dom.  30,  ^ 

— — -  q.  Another,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cyb^lfe,  at  Pes- 
sinus  in  rhrygia  of  his  office,  Gc.  ScxU  26.  de  resp.  Harusp. 

Lex  COELI A  tahcllariaperdu€lRonis^  by  CodHus  a  tribune* 
Seep  92. 

Leges  CORNELIi£,  enacted  by  L.  ornelius  Sylla,  the 
dictator,  A.  672. 

■  1.  De  proscriptioneet  proscriptis^^gaHnsi  his  enemies, 
and  in  favour  of  his  friends,  Sj^f  la  first  introduced  the  me* 
thod  of  proscription.  Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  after 
Having  conquered  the  party  of  Marius,  he  wrote  down  the 
names  of  those  whom  ho  doomed  to  die,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  fixed  up  on  tables  in  the  public  places  of  the  city,  with 
thepromise  of  a  certain  reward  [duo  falenta).  for  the  bead  of 
each  person  so  proscribed.  New  lists  [tabula  proscriptiams) 
were  repeatedly  exposed,  as  new  victims  occurred  to  his 
snemory,  or  were  suggested  to  him.  The  first  list  contained 
the  names  of  40  senator^  and  1600  equites,  Appian*  B.  Gv. 
i.  409.  Incredible  numbers  were  massacred,  not  only  at  Rome, 
but  through  all  Italy,  Dio^  Fragm.  137.  Whovever  harboured 
or  assisted  a  proscribed  person  was  put  to  death,  Cic.  in  Vefr. 
i.  47.  The  goods  of  the  proscribed  were  confiscated,  CtV. 
pro  Rose.  Amer.  43,  44.  in  Hull.  iii.  3.  and  their  children  de* 
dared  incapable  oit  honours,  VeU.  Pat,  ii.  28*  Cic.  in  Pis,  2, 
The  lands  and  fortunes  of  the  slain  were  divided  among  the 
friends  of  Sylla,  Sallust.  Cat.  51.  who  wei^  allowed  to  enjoy 
preferments  before  the  legal  time,  Cic.  Acad.  it.  1. 

■  ■  De  MuNiclPlls,  That  the  free  towns  which  had 
sided  with  Marius,  should  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and 
the  right  of  citizens;  the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not 
be  done,  [Quia  jure  Romano  dviias  nemni  invito  aaimpoterat)^ 
pro  Dom.  30.  Caecin.  33. 

Sylla  being  created  dictator  with  extraordinary  powders* 
by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Interrex^  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people  by  centuries,  Ap/nan.B.  civ.  i.  411.  and  having  there 

f;at  ratified  whatever  he  had  done  or  should  do,  by  a  special 
aw,  [siue  Valeria,  sive  Cornblia,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  43.) 
Cic.  in  RuU^  iii.  2.  next  proceeded  (o  regulate  the  Stale,  and 
for  that  purpose  jpftde  many  good  laws, 

2.  Con* 
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i.  Conctfrtiidtf  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  (see  p,  to6.) 
t}M$  provinces,  (see  p.  163,)  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  (see 
p.  140.)  That  the  judices  should  be  chosen  onlv  from  among 
the  senators:  That  the  priests  should  be  elected  by  their  re- 
spective colleges,  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Divin.  in  Verr.  3. 

g.  Concerning  various  crimes; — ^<r  Maj estate,  Cic.  in 
Pis.  21.  pro  Cfuent.  3^;.  ad  Fam^  iii.  11.  (see  p.  163.) — dc 
R£P^TUNDis,  Gc.  pro  Rabir.  3.  (see  p.  126.)— de  Sicariis 
€i  Veneficis,  thdse  who  killed  a  person  with  weapons  or 
poison ;  also,  who  took  away  the  life  of  another  by  talse  ac- 
cusation, &c. — One  accused  by  this  law,  was  asked  whether 
lie  chose  sentence  to  be  passed  on  him  by  voice  or  by  ballot  ? 
{falam  an  dam?)  Cic.  pro  Cluent;  2o."W^  Incendiarxis» 
who  fired  houses; — de  Pakricidis,  who  killed  a  parent  or 
fdation ;— w/f  Falso,  against  those  who  forced  testaments  or 
any  other  deed,  who  debased  or  counterieited  the  public 
com,  {qui  in  aurumxntii  atdd  addiderini  vel  adidUrinosnummos 
fecefint)^  &c.  Hence  this  law  is  called  by  Cicero,  Cornelia 
Testamentaria,  nummaria,  in  Verr,  i.  48. 

The  punishment- annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally  aqutt 
it  ignis  interdiction  banishment. 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  the  expence  of 
Aiterlainments,  GeiL  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

There  were  other  Uses  CORN£LI>E,  proposed  by  Cor- 
nelius the  tribune,  A.  TJ.  686.  That  the  praetors  in  judging 
i^bould  not  vary  from  their  edicts,  (See  p«  is i.)  That  the 
senate  should  not  decree  about  absolving  any  one  from  the 
obligation  of  the  laws,  without  a  quorum  of  at  least  two 
hunared,  Ascon,  in  de.  pro  Cornel, 

Lex  CURIA,  by  Curius  Dentatus  when  tribune,  A.  IT. 
454,  That  the  senate  should  authorise  the  comitia  for  elect- 
ing plebeian  magistrates,  Aur.  Vict.  37.  Cic.  de  clar.  Or  at. 
tt4. 

Liges  CURIATiE,  made  by  the  people  assembled  by  cu* 
via*     See  p.  78. 

Lex  DECIA,  A.TJ.  443,  That  Duumviri  novates  should 
be  created  for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fleet,  Liv,  ix.  30. 

Lex  DIDIA  sumptuaria,  A.  U.  610,  limiting  the  expence 
of  entertainments,  and  the  number  of  guests :  That  the  sump- 
tuary laws  should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians ;  and  not 
only  the  master  of  the  feast,  but  also  the  quests,  should  incur 
a  penalty  for  their  offence,  Macrob.  Sat.  li,  13* 

Jax  JDOMITIA  de  saccrdoiiist  the  authpr  Cn..  Domitius 

Aheno- 
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Ahenobarbus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  650.  That  priests,  (i.e.  the 
pontijices^  augures^  and  decemviri  sacrisfaciendis)^  should  not 
be  chosen  by  the  colleges,  as  formerly,  but  by  the  people, 
(see  p.  98)  Suet.  Ner.  2.  Cic,  RulL  ii.  7.  The  Ponhjex 
Maximus  and  Curio  Maximus  were,  in  the  first  ages  oi:  the 
republic,  always  chosen  by  the  people,  Dv.  xxv.  5.  xxvii,  8. 

Lex  DUILIA,  by  Duilius.a  tribune,  A.  304,  That  who- 
ever left  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  cicated  a  magistrate 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  and  be- 
headed, Uv.  iii.  35. 

Z<rx  DUILIA  MiENIA  deunciariofa:norey  A.  39^,  fixing 
the  interest  of  money  at  one  per  cent,  Liv.  viK  16. — Another, 
making  it  capital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people  at  a 
distance  from  the  city,  ibid. 

Lex  FABIA  de  piagio  vcl  plagiaris,  against  kidnapping,  or 
stealing  away  and  retaining  freemen  or  slaves,  Cic, pro  Rabir. 
perd,  3.  ad  Quinct.  Fr.  i.  2.  The  punishment  at  first  was  a 
fine,  but  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  the  mines;  and  for  buying 
or  selling  a  free-born  citizen,    death. 

Literal y  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others, 
were  also  called  Pi  agiarii.  Martial.  \,  53. 

Another,  limiting  the  number  of  Sectatores  that  at- 
tended candidates,  when  canvassing  for  any  office.  It  was 
proposed,  but  did  not  pass,   Ckc.  pro  Mur^en.  34. 

The  Sectatores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were 
distinguished  from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on 
them  at  their  house  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  away; 
and  from  the  Deductor'es,  who  also  went  down  with  them 
to  the  Forum  and  Campus  Martius  ;  hence  called  bv  Malrtial, 
An^ambulones,   ii.  18.  Ctc.  de  pet.  cons.     See  p.  85. 

Lex  FALCIDIA  testamentaria,  A.  713,  That  the  testator 
should  leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  ol  his  fortune  to  the 
person  whom  he  named  his  heir,  Paul,  ad  leg.  Falcid, — Dio^ 
xlviii.  33, 

Lex  FANNIA,  A.  588,  limiting  the  expencesof  one  day 
at  festivals  to  aoq  assesy  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius, 
CtNTUSSis  ;  on  ten  other  days  every  month,  to  thirty;  and 
on  all  other  days,  to  iti\asses\  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should 
be  served  up,  nc  quidvolucnum  vel  voluae poneretur)^  except 
one  hen,  and  thu  not  fattened  for  the  purpose,  [qua  non  alti- 
lis  esse t)^  Ge'l.  u.  24,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.  [quod  deinde  caput 
translatu^.  pt^r  omnes  Uges  ambvlapit^)  Plin.  x.  50.  s.  71. 

l^x  FLAMINIA,  A.  521.  about  dividing  among  the  sol- 
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diers  tBS^ahds  of  Picenum,  whence  the  GaUi  Senorus  had 
been  expelled;  wKich  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  various  wars* 
Polyb.  ii.  21,     Ctc.  Stn,  4, 

Ltx  FLAVIA  agraria^  the  author  L.  Flavius  a  tribune, 
A.  695,  for  the  distribution  pt  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers; 
which  excited  so  great  commotions,  that  the  tribune,  sup. 
ported  by  Pompey,  had  the  hardiness  to  comaiit  the  consul 
Metcllus  to  prison  for  opposing  it,  Dio^Cass.  xxxvii,  50.  C?^. 
AU.  i.  18,  19.  ii.  1. 

Lfg^s  FRUiMENTARI-^,  laws  for  the  distribution  of  corn 
among  the  people,  first  at  a  low  price,  and  then  gratis  ;  the 
chief  of  which  were  the  Sempronian,  Apuleian,  Cassian,  Clo- 
dian,  and  Octavian  laws. 

Lex  FUFIA,  A.  692,  That  Clodius  should  be  tried  for  vio- 
lating  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea^  by  the  praetor,  with  a 
select  bench  of  judges ;  and  not  before  the  people,  according 
to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic»ad,Att,'u  13,  14,  16.  Thus 
by  bribery  he  procured  his  acquittal,  Dio^  xxxvii.  46. 

Lex  FtJLVIA,  A.  628.  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  the  Italian  allies  ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Appian.  de  BelL 
Civ,  i.  37 1  •  VaL  Max,  ix.  5.. 

Lex  FURIA,  by  Camillus  the  dictator,  A.  385,  about  the 
creation  of  the  curule  aediles,  Liv,  vi.  42* 

Lex  FURIA  vel  Fusia^  (for  both  are  the  same  name,  Lv. 
lii.  4.  QuinctiliAn,  i.  4.  13.)  de  testamentis^  That  no  one  should 
^  leave  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  looo  asses,  and  that  he  who 
took  more  should  pay  fourfold,  Cic.inVerr,  i,  ^2,  pro  Bald, 
8.  TkeopkiL  ad.  Instil,  ii,  22,  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  one  might  leave  what  legacies  he  pleased. 

f^x  FURIA  ATIUA,  A.  617,  about  giving  up  Mancinus 
to  the  Numantines,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace  without 
the  order  of  the  people  or  senate,  Cic,  Off.  iii.  30. 

Lex  FUSl-A  de  commtiu^  A.  691,  by  a  prxtor.  That  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe, 
should  vote  separately,  that  thus  the  sentiments  of  every  rank 
might  be  known,  Dio^  xxxviii.  8. 

Lex  FUvSIAvel  Furia  CANINIA,  A.  751,  limiting  the 
number  of  slaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  which  ^ny  one  possessed  ;  from  two  to  ten,  the  half, 
from  ten  to  thirty  the  third,  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  the 
fourth  part;  butnotabovea  hundred,  whatever  was  the  num* 
ber,  Vopisc,,Tacii,   \\.  Paul.  Sent,  iv.  15.  See  p.  41. 

Leges  IS^BII\7^»  by  A.  Gabinius  a  tribune,  A.  685, 
r-.J  That 
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That  Pompey  should  get  the  command  of  the  war  against  thif 
|>irates9  with  extraordinaiy  powers,  {cum  imperio  cxtraordtna* 
rio)f  Cic.  pro  leg.  Manih  17.  Dio,  xxxvi.  7.  That  the  senate 
should  attend  to  the  hearing  of  embassies  the  whole  month  of 
February,  Gc.  ad.  Quinct.  Ft.  \u  8.  \%.  That  the  people 
should  ^ve  their  votes  by  ballots,  and  not  viva  voce  as  ior- 
merly,  m  creating  magistrates.  (See  p.  92.)  That  the  peo-> 
pie  of  the  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at 
Rome  from  one  person  to  pay  another,  (vtrsuram  facerej^ 
Cic.  Att.  v^,  SI.  VI.  e. 

There  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porcius  Latro 
in  his  declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it  capiul  to 
hold  clandestine  assemblies  in  the  city,  e.  19.  But  this  author 
is  thought  to  be  supposititious.     See  Coriius  on  SaUust. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  always  care« 
fial  to  prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men,  fhettt^ 
riajt  which  they  thought  might  be  converted  to  the  purposes 
of  sedition,  Plin.  Ep,  x.  4^.  94.  On  this  account,  Pliny  in* 
forms  Trajan,  that  according  to  his  directions  he  had  pro- 
bibited  the  assemblies  of  Christians,  Id.  ^.  76^ 

Ltx  G£LLIA  CORN£LIA,  A.  681,  confirming  thericht 
df  citizens  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  fdeconsUii  sefUcntia)^  had  granted  it,  Cic. pro  Bali* 
£.  14. 

Lex  GENUCIA,  A.  41 1,  That  both  consuls  might  be 
€hosen  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  vii.  4s.  That  usury  should 
be  prohibited :  That  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office 
within  teii  years,  nor  be  invested  with  two  offices  in  one  year, 

md. 

Lex  GENUCIA  EMILIA,  A.  390,  about  fixing  a  nail  in 
the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv.  vii.  3. 

Lex  GLAUCIA,  A.  653,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to 
the  Equites^  Cic.  de  clar.  Orator.  62. — De  repetundis.  oec 
X»cx  Servilia. 

Lex  GLICIA,  de  inoffictoso  testamento.    See  p.  59. 

hex  HIERONICA,  ytl/rumentaria,  Cic.  Vcrr.  ii,  ij.  con- 
faining  the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  of  the  Ro« 
man  people  in  Sicily  were  possessed  by  the  husbandmen.  It 
had  been  prescribed  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his  te- 
nants, Ciis  qui  agros  regis  colerenij^  and  was  retained  by  the 
Praetor  Rupilius,  with  the  advice  of  bis  council,  among  the  laws 
which  he  gave  to  the  Sicilians ;  when  that  country  was  redu- 
ced into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cii*  Verr.  iii.  8»  so.    It  re- 

•cmUed 
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•embledthe  regularionsvof  the  censors,  (LeCes  CENtORi^),  in 
their  leases  and  bargains,  [in  locaHambus  ct  factiombus)^  and 
settled  the  manner  of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quantitj 
of  the  tithes,  Cic.  Vcrr.  v.  fl8« 

Lex  HIRTIA,  A.  7«4,  That  the  adherents  of  Ponipcy, 
IPompdani)  should  be  excluded  from  preferments,  (He.  PhU, 
xm.  16.  , 

Lac  HORATIA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Tarratia,  a  vestal 
virgin,  because  she  had  given  in  a  present  to  the  Roman  peo- 
pie  the  Campus  Jiburtinus^  or  Martins:  That  she  should  be 
admitted  to  give  evidence  {testabilisesset)^  be  discharged  from 
her  priesthood  {exauguran  posset)^  and  might  marry  if  she 
chose,  GelL  vi.  7. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  That  the  nundina  or  market-days, 
which  used  to  be  held  ^%Jcria  or  holidays,  should  htfast^ot 
court  days  :  That  the  country  people,  who  came  to  town  for 
market,  might  then  get  their  law*suits  determined,  [lites  com* 
fonerent\  Macrob.  oat.  i.  16. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  de  pUbiscitis.    See  p.  2 1 ,  98,  181. 

Lex  HOSTILIA,  dtjurtis^  about  theft,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Justinian,  Instil,  iv.  io« 

ijex  ICILIA,  dt  tribunist  A.  26i»  That  no  one  should  dbn* 
tradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  [interfari  tribune)  while  speaking 
to  the  people,  Dtonys.  vii.  17. 

Another,  A.  267,  de  Aveniino  publicando^  That  the 

Aventine  hill  should  be  common  for  the  people  to  build  upon. 
Id.  X.  32.  Liv.  iii.  13.  It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation  of 
the  decemviri^  that  this  law,  and  those  relating  to  the  tribunes, 
(LEGES  SACRATiE),  should  not  be  abrogated,  Uv.  lii. 

Lex  JULIA,  de  civitate  socns  ei  Latinis  dandi  ;  the  author 
L,  Julius  Cxsar,  A.  663,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  shou)d 
be  given  to  the  Latins  and  all  the  Italian  allies  who  chose  to 
accept  of  it,  {am  tiUgi fundi  fieri  veUent)^  Cic.  pro.  Balb*  8* 
Cell.  iv«  4.     See  p.  43.  67. 

Leges  JULI^,  laws  made  .by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augus* 
tus : 

'  1  By  C.  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  first  consulship.  A* 
694,  and  afterwards  when  dictator : 

Lex  JULIA  Agraria,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Cam- 
pania and  Stella,  to  20,000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each  three 
children  or  more,  Qc.  pro  plane.  5,  Attn  ii.  169 18,  19.  VelL 
si.  44*    Dio^  xxxviii,  it&J. 

When 
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When  Bibulus,  Caesar's  cdleague  in  the  consulate,  gave  his 
negative  to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  Forum  by  force. 
And  next  day  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but  not  being 
supported,  he  wassodiscouraged,  that  during  his  continuance 
in  oflice  for  eight  months,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  with- 
out doing  any  thing,  but  interposing  by  his  edicts,  [ut^  quoad 
potestate  abiref,  domo  abditus  nihil  aliud  quampfr  edicta  obnun* 
tiAifet),  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Dio,  xxxviii.  6.  by  which  means, 
while  he  wished  to  raise  odium  against  bis  colleague,  he  en- 
creasedhis  ppwer,  VdLW,  44.  Metellus  Ceier,  Cato, andhis 
great  admirer  [csmulalor)  iVL  Favonius,  at  first  refused  to 
swear  to  this  law  ;  but  constrained  by  the  sei'erity  of  the  pu- 
nishment annexed  to  it,  which  Appian  says  was  capital,  de  BelU 
Civil,  ii.  434.  they  at  last  complied,  Dio,  xxxviii.  7,  Plutarch, 
in  Cato  Minor,  This  custom  of  obliging  all  citizens,  particu- 
larly  senators,  within^a  limited  time,  to  signify  their  appro- 
bation of  a  law  by  swearing  to  support  it,  at  first  introduced  in 
the  time  of  Marius,  fSee  L'ges  Appulcia)^  was  now  observed 
with  respect  to  every  ordinance  ot  the  people,  however  vio- 
lent and  absurd,  Dio,  xxxviii.  7.     Cic,  Sext.  28. 

^tf  P  U  B  L 1  c  A  N 1  s  terti  a  pa  rte  pecunia,  debit  a  rdevandis , 

about  remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what 
they  had  stipulated  to  pay,  Suet.  ibid.  Cic.  pro  Plane.  14.  Dio, 
ibid.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  435.  See  p.  24.  When  Cato  oppo- 
sed this  law  with  his  usual  nrroness,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be  < 
hurried  away  to  prison  ;  but  fearing  lest  such  violence  should 
raise  odium  against  him,  he  desired  one  of  the  tribunes  to  in<- 
terpose  and  free  him,  Plutarch,  in  Gas. 

Dio  says  that  this  happened  when  Cato.  opposed  the  former 
law  in  the  senate,  xxxviii.  3.  So  Sy,et.  Cas.  20.  Cell.  iv.  lo. 
When  many  of  the  senators  followed  Cato,  one  of  them,  nam- 
ed M.  Petreius,  being  reproved  by  Cassar  for  going  away  before 
the  bouse  was  dismissed,  replit:d,  ''  I  had  rather  be  with  Cato 
"  in  prison,  then  here  with  Capsar,'**  ibid.    See  p.  15. 

■■  ■  ■  —  For  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia, 
This  law  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Lucullus ;  but  Cssarso  fright- 
ened him  with  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  account  for  hi$ 
conduct  in  Asia,  that  he  promised  compliance  on  his  knees. 
Suet.  ibid. 

dc  Provinciis  ORDiNANDis  ;  an  improvement  on 

the  Cornelian  law  about  the  provinces  ;  ordaining  tha(  tho$e 
who  had  been  praetors  should  not  command  a  province  above 
one  year,  and  those  who  had  been  consuls,  nut  above  two  years, 

(if. 
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Cit.  Phil,  1.  8.  Dio,  xHii.  25.  Also  ordaining  that  AcIiMa, 
Thessaly,  Athens,  and  all  Greece  should  be  free  and  use  ihcir 
own  laws,  Cic.  in  Pis.  i6. 

■  ■  —  de  Sacerdotiis  restoring  the  Domiti an  law,  and 
permitting  persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  absence. 
Lie,  ad  Brut.  5. 

J  u  Die  I  ARIA,  ordering  ihejudices  to  be  chosen  only 

from  the  senators  and  equiUs,  and  not  from  the  trihuni  ararit^ 
Suet.  Jul.  41.    Cic.  Phil.  i.  9. 

de  Repktundis,  very  severe  [acerrima)  against 

extortion.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads,  Cic, 
Fam.  viii.  7.  in  Pis,  16,  21,  37.  Sext.  64.  pro  Rabir,  Posth.  4. 
Fatin.  12.  adAuic.  v.  10,  y  16.  Suet,  Jul.  43. 

de  Legation  ibus  liberis,  limiting  their  duration 

to  five  years,  (see  p.  21.)  Cu.  Alt.  xv.  11.  They  were  called 
libera,  quod,  cUmvelis,  mtroire,  exireliccat,  ibid. 

de  Vi  PUBLICA  ET  privata,   et  de  majestate, 

CicPhtl.  i.  8,  gf.  «• 

— — de  Pecuniis  mutuis,  about  borrowed  money.  See 
p.  46.    Die,  xli.  37.  xlii.  51.  Cas.  B.  C.  iii.i,  20,  42. 

(ilf  MoDO  PECUNlAPOssiDE^DiE,  that  no  one  should 

keep  by  him  in  specie  above  a  certain  sum,  (lx  sestertia),  Dio, 
xli.  38*  Tacit^  AnnaL  vi.  16. 

-  About  the  population  of  Italy,  That  no  Roman 
citizen  should  remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unless  in 
the  army,  or  on  public  business  ;  that  at  least  a  third  of  (^ 
those  employed  in  pasturage  should  be  free*born  citizens: 
Also  about  encreasing  the  punishmenf  of  crimes,  dissolving 
all  corporations  or  socities,  except  the  antient  ones,  grant- 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  physicians,  and  professors  of 
ttie  liberal  arts,  &c.  Suet,  42. 

de  Residuis,  about  bringing  those  to  account  wSio 

retained  any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands,  Mar^ 
dan.  L  4.  ^  g.  ad  leg.  Jul. 

de  LiBERis  PROSCRIPTOR^M,  That  the  children  of 

-those  prescribed  by  SylJa  should,  be  admitted  to  enjoy  pre- 
ferments. Suet,  Jul.  41.  which  Cicero,  when  consul,  had 
opposed,  Cic.  in  Pis,  2. 

— -  Sumptuaria,  Sud.  Jul.  42.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  7. 
Fam.  vii.  26.  ix.  15.  It  allowed  200  HS.  on  the  dies  ptofesti : 
•306  on  the  calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  lestivals ; 
1000  at  marriage-feasis,  [nuptiis  etrepotiis),  and  such  extraor- 
dinary entertainments.    Gellius  Ascribes  this  law  to  Augustus, 
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ii.  84.  but  it  seems  to  have  been  enacted  by  both,  Dip,  liv.  8^ 
By  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  an 
entertainment  was  raised,  in  proportion  to  its  solemnity, 
from  300  to  8000  HS.  GelL  ibid* 

-  '■   ■  de  veneficHs,  about  poisoning.  Suet.  Neh  33. 

8.  The  Leges  JULIi£  made  by  Augustus  were  chiefly ; 

—  Concerning  marriage,  [demaritmdis  ordinibus^  Suet. 
Aug.  34*  hence  called  by  Horace  L£X  marita,  Carm*  sccul. 
V.  SS.)  liv.  Eptt.  59,  Sud.  89. 

'     de  Adelteriis,  et  depudicitia,  Plin.  Ep.  vu  ^i.-^^e 
ambitUf  Suet.  34.  a^inst  forestalling  the  market,   {tuqids 
contra  annonamfutrit,  socictaUmvc  coicrit,  quo  unnona  carior 
Jiat,  Ulpian.) 

''  dt  TuTORiBUS,  That  guardians  should  be  appointed 
for  orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  Alman  law, 
Justin.  Inst,  dt  Atil.  tut. 

Ltx  JULIA  THEATRALis,  Thattbose  tquxtts,  whom  them« 
selves,  their  fathers,  or  grandfath^s,  had  the  fortune  of  an 
tquts,  should  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the  Roscian 
law  to  that  order,  Sutt.  Aug.  40.  F&n.  xxxiii*  2.  s.  8. 

There  are  several  other  laws  called  Ltgts  Julia^  which 
occur  only  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Julius  Caesar  proposed  revising  all  the  laws,  and  reducing 
j^hem  to  a  certam  form.  -  But  this,  with  many  other  noble 
designs  of  that  wonderful  man,^  was  prevented  by  his  death* 
-Suet.  Jul.  44. 

Lej^  JUNIA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus  a  tribune,  A.  G^j, 
-about  expelling  foreigners  from  the  city.  See  p.  75.  Against 
extortion,  ordaining,  that  besides  the  luis  ^sttmatio,  or  pay- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  damages,  the  person  convicted  of 
this  crime  should  suffer  banishment,  Paterc.  ii.  8.  Cic.  prf 
Bfdb.  11. 

Another,  by  M.  Junius  Silanus  the  consul,  A.  644. 

about  diminishing  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers 
ahould  serve,  Ascon,  in  Cic.  pro  Cornd. 

Lex  JUNIA  LICINIA,  or  Junia  et  lidnia^  A.  Cqi,  en- 
forcing the  Didian  law  by  severer  penalties,  Cic.  Phu.  v.  g. 
pro  Sext.  64.  Vatin.  14.  Att.  iv.  %6.  ii«  9. 

Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA,  A.  771,  concerning  the  jna- 
numission  of  slaves.     Seep.  41* 

Lex  LABIENA,  A.  691,  abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla,  and 
restoring  the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priests ;  wbi(^ 
paved  the  way  for  Caesar's  being  created  Pontifex  Mofcimus^ 
Dio,  XXX  vii-  37.  By  this  law,  two  of  the  college,  named  the 

candidates. 
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candidates^  and  the  people  chose  which  of  them  they  pkased, 
^ic.  PkiL  lu  s. 

Lex  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  two  tribunes.  A,  663,  That 
at  the  Circensian  games  Pompey  should  wear  a  golden  crown» 
and  his  triumphal  robes  ;  and  in  the  theatre,  iltiprxtexta  and 
a  golden  crown;  which  mark  of  distinction  he  used  only 
once.     Paterc.  ii.  40. 

Ltx  LSTORIA,  A.  29s,  That  the  nlebeian  magistrate^ 
should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tributa^  Liv.  ii«  j6«  57* 

■  Another^  A.  490,  against  the  defrauding  of  minors, 
{centra  adoUscentmm  arcumscrtpdottem,)  Cic.  Oif.  iii.  15.  By 
this  law  the  years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty.five, 
and  no  one  below  that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain,  {sti* 
pulari)^  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  3. 2  c.  whence  it  is  called  Ixx  QuiNA 
yiCENNARiA,  Plant.  Pseud,  i.  3.  68. 

Leges  LICINI^,  by  P.  licinius  Varus,  city  pnetor,  A« 
54^,  fixing  the  day  for  iht  ludi  ApolUnares^  which  before  was 
uncertain,  Liv.  xxvii.  23. 

-^«—  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune.  A.  608,  That 
the  ci^9ice  of  priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  college 
to  the  people  ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Cic.  dt  Antic.  25. 

This  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Cicero,  first  introduced, 
the  custom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  Forum  when  he  spoke  to 
the  people,  and  not  to  the  senate,  as  formerly,  (primiumtnstiiuit 
injerum  versus  agere  cum  populo^J  ibid.  But  Plutarch  says 
this  was  first  done  by  Caius  Gracchus,  Plut.  in  Gracch. 

■■  by  C..  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  377,  That  no  one  should 
possess  above  jpo  acres  of  land,  Ltv.  vi.  35.  nor  keep  more 
than  100  head  of  great,  or  joo  head  of  small  cattle,  Appian. 
4e  Bell.  Civ.  i.  Bvit  Licinius  himself  was  soon  after  punished 
for  violating  his  own  law,  Liv.  vii.  16. 

■  ■  by  Crassus  the  oratar,  similar  to  the  i£butian  law, 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  20. 

Lex  LJCINIA,  de  sodaUtiis  et  de  amiitu,  A.  608,  against 
bribery,  and  assembling  societies  or  companies  (or  the  pur^- 
ppsr  of  canvassing  for  an  oiSce,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  15,  16.  In 
a  trial  for  this  crime,  and  for  it  only,  the  accuser  was  allowed 
to  name  {edcre)  the  jjurymen  {judices)  from  the  people  in  ge* 
neral,  lex  omni  populo)^  ibid.  s/. 

Lex  imlCiaiA  sumptuaria,  by  the  consuls  P.  Licinius  Cras* 
sus  the  Bich^  and  Cn.  L^entulus,  A.  656,  much  the  same  with 
the  Fannian  law ;  That  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be 
more  served  up  at  table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh,  and  one 

pound 
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pound  of  salt  meat,  [salsajncntorum) :  but  as  much  of  the 
'fruits  of  the  ground  as  every  one  pleased,  Macrob.  ii,  13. 
Cdl.  ii.  2]. 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  422,  That  the  legionary 
tribunes  should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but 
by  the  consuls  and  praetors,   Liv.  xlii.  31. 

Lex  LICINIA  SEXTA,  A.  [.jj,  abbut  debt,  That  what 
bad  been  paid  for  the  interest  [quod  usuris  ptrnumtratum  esset) 
should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and  the  remainder  paid 
in  three  years  by  equal  portions,  Liv.  vi.  35.  That  instead  of 
Duumviri  for  performing  sacred  rites,  Decemviri  should  be 
chosen,  part  from  the  patricians,  and  part  from  the  plebeians, 
Iro.  vi.  11.  That  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  created  from 
among  the  plebeians,  ibid.  vi.  35.     See  p.  116. 

i>.v  LICINIA  JUNIA,  or  Junta  et  Licinia,  by  the  two 
consuls,  A.  691,  enforcing  the  Ux  Cicilia  Didia,  Cic.  in  Vat, 
14.  whence  both  <aws  are  often  joined,  Cic.  PkiL  v.  ^*  pro 
Sext,  64.  Att^  ii.  9.  iv.  i6. 

Zr;r  LICINIA  MUSI  A;  A.  658.  That  no  one  should  pass 
for  a  citizen  who  was  not  so,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  it. pro  BaUt,  21. 
24.  which  v^as  one  principal  cause  of  the  Italic  or  Marsic 
wars,    Ascon.  in  Gc.  pro  Cornel. 

Lrges  LIVTiE,  proposed  by  M.  Livkis  Drusus,  a  tribune, 
A.  662,  about  transplanting  colonies  to  different  places  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low 
price ;  and  also  that  thcjudices  should  be  chosen  indifferently 
from  the  senators  and  equites,  and  that  the  allied  states  of 
Italv  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most 
upright,  intentions  ;  but  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those 
whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed 
in  the  attempt  ;  being  murdered  by  an  unknown  assassin  at 
his  own  house,  upon  his, return  from  the  Forum,  amidst  a 
number  of  clients  and  friends.  No  enquiry  was  made  about 
his  death.  The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event  as  a 
signal  of  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  what 
they  could  not  obtain  voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell 
in  the  contest  in  the  space  ©f  two  years.  At  last  the  Ro- 
mans, although  upoa  the  whole  they  had  the  advantage, 
were  obliged  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  their 
allies,  and  afterwards  to  all  the  states  of  Italy,  Appian-  de  ^ 
Br  11.  Civ.  1.  373,  6?f.  VelL  Pali.  ii.  15.  Liv.  Epit.  71.  Cic. 
Brut.  28,  49,  62. pro  Rabir.  7.  Plane.  14.  Dom.  19. 
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Tliis  Drusus  is  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for  mix* 
SDffan  eighth  part  of  brass  with  silver,  Plin*  xxxiii.  33. 

But  the  laws  of  Drusus  {leges  Lxvia)^  as  Cicero  ^ays,  were 
«oon  abolished  by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  (uno  vcrsitulo 
setuUus  puncto  temporis  sublatfg  sunt^  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  6.Dccrc^ 
vit  enim  senatus^  Philippo  cosp  rcferente^  Coi^'TkA  auspicia 

X.ATAS  VIDERU) 

Druf US  was  grandfather  to  Liyia»  the  wife  of  Augustus, 
and  mother  of  Tiberius, 

Lex  LUTATIA,  de  w,  by  Q.  Lutatrus  Catulus,  A.  675. 
That  ,a  person  miglit  be  tried  for  violence  ou  any  day,  Ctc. 
pro  Cat.  t.  2p.  festivals  not  excepted,  on  which  no  trials  used 
to  be  held,  Cic.Act.  in  Verr.  10. 

Lex  Mi£NIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  467,  That  the  senate 
fhould  ratify  whatever  the  people  enafcted,  Cic,  in  Brut.  14. 
See  p.  2 1 . 

Lex  MAJESTATIS,  for  punishing  any  prime  against  the 
pi^ople^  afld  afterwards  against  the  emperor^  Cprne&at&c*  Cic. 
in  Pis.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  34. 

Lex  MAMILIA,  de  HmtHus  vel  de  regundis finibus  agro» 
runtf  fur  regulating  the  bounds  of  farms;  whence  the  author 
Qi  it,  C.  Mainiliu^^  a  tribune,  A.  642,  got  the  surname  of  Lu 
MITAN  us.  -  It  ordained,  Th^t  there  should  be  an'  uncultivated 
space  of  five  feet  broad  left  between  farms;  and  if  any  dis^ 
pute  happened  about  this  matter,  that  arbiters  should  be  ap« 
pointed  by  the  jprxtor  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  required  three,  Cic.de legg.  i.  »i. 

— —  Another,  by  the  same  person,  for  punishing  those 
who  had  received  bribes  frpm  Jugurtha.  S/Ul.  Jus.  40. 

Jjex  MANILIA,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C, 
Maniliut,  A.  687,  and  supported  by  Cicero  when  pru^tor,  dt 
leg.  AlamL  and  by  C^sar,  irom  different  views,  but  neither  of 
them  was  actuated  by  laudable  motives,  Dip^  xxxvi,  26. 

•r«-»— Another  by  the  same,  That  freedmen  might  vote  in 
all  the  tribes,  fiV.  pro  Mur.  23.  whereas  formerly  they  votc<i 
in  some  one  of  the  four  city  tribes  only.  (See  p.  97.)  But 
this  law  did  not  pa^s,  Ascon.  in  Qcpro  Cornel. 

Leges  MANILIAN-/E  venalium  vendendorum,  not  properly 
laws,  but  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling,  to 
prevent  fraud,  Cic,  deOr^i.  i.  5,58.  called  by.Varro,  ACTI- 
ONES,  deRe  Rust.  ii.  5,  11.  They  were  cc;nj)osed  by  tlip 
lawyer  Mauilius,  who  was  consul,  A.  6qx. 
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The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling  were  by  tlie  Rorrjani 
used  in  their  most  solemn  transactions  ;  as,  in  emaiicipation  and 
adoption^  marriage  'and  testaments ^  in  transjernng  prater fy^  8cc. 

Lex  MANLIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  558,  about  creating  the 
TriumxAri  Epu tones y  Liv.  xxxiir.  .)2.  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  19. 

■fa-  'de  ViCESiMA,  by  a  consul,  A.  396.  Lw,  vii.  16.  See 
p.  64. 

Lex  MARCIA,  by  Marclus  Censorinus,  That  no  one 
should  be  made  a  censor  a  second  time,  Plutarch,  in  CorioL 

'  de  Statidlatibus  vel  Siatiel/is,  that  the  senate  upon  oath 

should  appoint  a  person  to  inquire  into,  and  redress  the  inju- 
ries of  the  Statielli  or  -ates^  a  nation  of  Liguria,  Liv,  xlii.  21, 

Lex,  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius,  when  tribune,  A.  634.  about 
making  the  entrances  to  xh^Ovilia  [pontes]  narrower,  Cicde 
legg*  iii.  17. 

i^;c  MARIA  PORCIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  691,  That 
those  commanders  should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  ob- 
taina  triumph,  wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  slain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizens  that  were 
missing ;  and  that  when  they  returned  to  the  city,  they  should 
swear  before  the  city  quaestors  to  the  truth  of  the  account 
which  they  had  sent,  yaler.  Max,  ii.  8.  1. 

Lex  MEMMIA  vel  REMMIA  ;  by  whori^  it  was  proposed, 
or  in  what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained.  That  an  accusa- 
tion should  not  be  admitted  against  those  who  wej-e  absent  on 
account  of  the  public,  Valer,  Ma^,  iii.  7.  g.  Suet,  Jul,  23. 
And  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  false  accusation  {calumnitz)^ 
that  he  should  be  branded  on  (he  forehead  with  a  letter,  Cic, 
pro  Rose.  Amm,  19,  20.  probably  with  the  letter  K,  as  anci- 
ently the  name  of  this  crime  was  written  Kalumnia. 

Lex  MENENIA,  A.  302,  That  in' imposing  fines,  a  sheep 
should  be  estimated  at  ten  asses^  and  an  ox  at  one  hundreqt 
/>j/i/j  z«  Peculatus. 

Lex  MENSIA,  That  a  child  shoulJbe  held  as  a  foreigner, 
if  either  of  the  parents  w^s  so.  But  if  both  parents  were 
Romans  and  married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of 
the  father,  (patrem  sequuntur  liberie  Liv.  iv.  4.)  and  if  un- 
married, of  the  mother,  Utpian. 

Lex  METILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  516,  That  Minucius, 
master  of  horse,  should  have  equal  command  with  Fabius  the 
dictator,  Lw,  xxii.  25,  26. . 

— ' — Anoiher,  as  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune  A.  535i.  giv- 
ing directions  to  fullers  of  cloth ;  proposed  to  the  peopJeat  the 
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desire  of  the  censors,  (guam  C.  Flaminius  L.  jEmilus  cen^ores 
dcderc  ad populuTfiftrtndam^  Plin.  xxxv.    ij^,^*  57. 

4. Another,  by  Metellus  Nepos  a  praetor,  A.  694. 

abour  ffceing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes,  (t£X>j,  vsctigalia) 
Dio,  xxxvii.  jt.  probably  those  paid  for  goods  imported, 
[portoriumy  Cic.  Att,  ii,  16. 

Ltges  MI  LIT  ARES,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one  of 
these  it  was  provided,  That  if  a  soldier  was.by  chance  injisted 
into  a  legion,  commanded  by  a  tribune  whom  he  could  prove 
to  be  inimical  to  him,  he  might  go  from  that  legion  to  an- 
other,  Cic,  pro  Flacco^  32. 

Lex  MIwUCIA,  d€  iriumviris  jn^nsariisy  by  a  tribune,  A. 
537,  about  appointing  bankers  to  receive  the  public  money, 
Lav.  xxxiii.  21. 

Uges  NUMiE,  laws  of  king  Numa,  mentioned  by  diffe- 
rent authors  :  That  the  gods  should  be  worshipped  with  corn 
and  a  salted  cake,  (Jrugct  ct  salsa  mold)^  Plin.  18.  2.  .  Thfit 
whoever  knowingly  killed  a  free  man,  should  be  held  as  a 
parricide,  Festus  in  QUiESTOREs  Parricidii  :  That  no  harlot 
should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno :  and  if  she  did,  that  she  should 
sacrifice  an  ewe  lamb  to  that  j^oddcss  with  dishevelled  hair. 
Id,  in  Pellices,  GcU,  iv,  3.  That  whoever  removed  a  land- 
mark should  be  put  to  death,  [qui  terrmnum  ex ar assets  ttipsum 
et  hovts  sacrosesse,)  Fest.  in  Terming  :  That  wine  should  not 
be  poured  on  a  funeral  pile,  Plin»  xiv.  12.  &c. 

Lex  OCT  AVI  A  Jrumeniai-ia,  bv  a  tribune,  A.  633,  abro- 
gating the  &m^r(?nia;2  law,  Cicin  Brvi.  62,  and  ordaining, 
as  it  is  thought,  that  corn  should  not  be  given  at  so  low  a 
price  to  the  people.  It:  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero, 
0^,  ii.  21. 

L'x  OGULNIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A  453,  That  the 
number  of  t\\Q pontijices  should  be  increa$ed  to  eight,  and  of 
the  augurs  to  nine ;  and  that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of 
the  latters  hould  be  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  Liv. 
X.  6.  9. 

Lex  OPPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  540,  That  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a 
garment  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in, a  carriage  in  the  city 
or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  upon  occasion 
of  a  public  sacrifice,  L'v.  xxxiv.  i.  Tacit,  Ann,  iii.  33. 

Lex  OPTIMA,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  the 
most  complete .  authority ,  Festus  in  voce,  as  that  was  called 
optimum  jus  which  bestowed  complete  property, 
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Lex  ORCdlA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  566,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  quests  at  an  entertainmenty  Fesi.  iH  OpsonitaverEv 

i>;ir  OVINIA,  That  the  censors  should  chiise  the  most 
worthy  of  all  ranks  into  the  senate,  Festus  in  IfRi£T£RiTi 
SenatoreB.  Those  who  had  borne  ofiices  were  commonly 
first  chosen  ;  and  that  all  these  might  be  admitted,  sometimes 
more  than  the  limited  number  wereelected,  Dio^  xxxvii.  46. 

Ltx  PAPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  688,  that  foreigners  should 
be  expelled  from.  Rome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name 
forced  to  return  to  their  cities,  Cic,  Off.  iii.  it. pro  Bali.  23. 
Arckm  g.  Att,  iv.  16,  Dio^  xxxvii,  9. 

Ltx  PAPIA  POPP^A,  about  the  manner  of  chusing, 
{catienda^)  Vestal  virgins,  GeU.  u  12.  The  author  of  it. 
and  the  time  when  it  passed,  are  uncertain. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPiEA,  de  maritandis  ordinibus,  proposed 
by  the  consuls  Papius  and  Poppxus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus, 
A.  762,  enforcing  ^nd  enlarging  the  Julian  law,  Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  25,  28.  The  end  of  it  was  to  promote  population,  and 
repair  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.  It  met  with 
great  opposition  from  the  nobility,  and  consisted  of  several  dii* 
tinct  particulars,  (Lex  Satura).  It  proposed  certain  rewards 
to  marriage,  and  penalties  against  celibacy,  which  had  aliyays 
been  much  discouraged  in  the  Roman  state,  Vgl.  Max.  ii,  9. 
Iav.  xIv.  1  j,  Epit.  ^9.  Suet.  Aug.^^j  &  89.  Dio^  l^i«3i  4* 
GelL  i.  6.  w  19.  and  yet  greatly  prevailed,  sbid.  &  Plin.  xiv. 
proeem.  Senec.  consol.  ad  Marc.  19.  for  reasons  enumerated* 
Plaut.MiL  iii.  185,  111,  &c.  Whoever  in  the  city  had  three 
children,  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces 
five,  was  intitled  to  certain  privileges  and  immunities.  Hence 
the  famous  JUS  TRIUM  LIBERORUM,  so  often  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny,  Martial,  &c.  which  used  to  be  granted  also  to 
those  who  had  no  children,  first  by  the  senate,  and  afterwards 
by  the  emperor,  Plin.  Ep.iu  13.  x.  2.  g6*Martial.  ii.  x.  f  i«  98* 
not  only  to  men,  but  likewise  to  women,  'Dr^j  Iv.  2.  Suei. 
Gaud.  19.  Plin.  Epist.  ii.  1^.  vii.  16.  x.  2,  95,  96.  The  pri- 
vileges of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption  from 
the  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  offices,  Ptin. 
Ep.  viii.  i6.  and  a  treble  proportion  of  corn.  Those  who  lived 
in  celibacy  could  not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of 
the}r  nearest  relations,  unless  they  married  within  too  days 
after  the  death  of  the  testator ;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy, 
{tegatum  cmne,  yel  solidutn  capere).    And  what  they  were  thus 

deprived 
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deprived  of  in  certain  cases  fell  as  an  iescheat  (caJucum)  to  tfas 
txchequtr  (fisco)  or  prince's  private  pane,^anwiit/.  ix.  M,  &c« 

Lex  PArlRIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  563,  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  as  one  half,  Pbn.  xxxiit.  3. 

-  ■  '  by  apnetor,  A  421,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city 
without  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people  of  Acernu  Liv» 
viii,  17, 

— —  by  a  tribune,  the  year  uncertain.  That  no  edifice,  land« 
or  altar,  should  be  consecrated  without  the  order  of  the  people, 
Cic.  pr^  Dom.  49. 

— -  A.  325,  about  estimating  fines,  Zicf.  iv.  30.  probably 
the  same  with  Lex  M£Nenia. 

That  no  one  should  molest  another  without  cause, 

Test,  in  SaCR AMENTUM. 

—  by  a  tribune,  A.  C93.  That  tablets  should  be  used  in 
passing  laws,  Cic.dcUffg.  iii.  i6« 

■  by  a  tribune,  A.  623,  That  the  people  might  reelect 
the  same  person  tribune  as  oFteu  as  they  chose  ;  but  it  was  re* 
jected,  Cic,  de  Andc.  25.  Uv.  Efnt^  59. 

Instead  of  Pa^muj,  they  anciently  wrote  PapisiuSf  Cic, 
Fam.  ix.  21.   So  VaUsius  for  Valerius^  Anselius  for  Aurelius^ 
Sec.  Varro  dt  Lot.  ling.  i.  6.  Festiu.  QmnctiL  i.  4.  Ap.  Clau« ; 
dius  is  said  to  have  invented  the  letter  R,  probaoly  from  his 
first  using  it  in  these  words,  D.  i.  2,  2,  36. 

Lix  P£DIA,  by  Pedius  the  consul,  A.  710,  decree* 
ing  banishment  against  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  Fdt.  Pat. 
ii.  69. 

Lex  PEDUCi£A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  64«,  against  incest, 
Cic.  dt  Nat.  Deor*  iii.  30. 

Lex  PERSOLONIA,  or  Pisulama,  That  if  a  quadruped 
did  any  hurt,  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or 
give  up  the  beast,  Paull.  Sent.  i. 

Lex  PiETELIA  de  ambitu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  397,  That 
candidates  should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  putilic  meet- 
ings, for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  Liv.  vii.  15. 

■  de  Nexis,  by  the  consuls,  A.  429,  That  no  one 
should  be  kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that  de- 
served  it,  and  that  only  till  he  suffered  the  punishment  due  by 
taw  :  That  creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods, 
and  not  the  persons  of  their  debtors,  liv.  viii.  28. 

de  Peculatu,   by  a  tribune.  A,  566,  That  inquiry 

should  be  m«Kle  abou^  the  money  taken  or  exacted  from  King 

Anttochtts 
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Aijitipchus  ^4  hi^  subjects,  and  how  moch  of  it  had  not  been 
brought  intjO  the  pijblic  treasury,  Liv.  xxxviii.  54. 
.,  Lex  PiLJRjlLlAj   by  a  tribune,  A.  668,    That  mutinous 
soldiers  should  be  decimated,    i,  e.  That,  every  tenth  man 
sbpuld  l?o  selected  by.  lot  for  punishment,   Appian,  de  Bell, 

Lex  rElRONIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  813,  prohibiting  mas- 
tCTs  /roaJ.cpfnpelliog  their  slaves  to  light  with  wild  beasts, 
MpjiU^tin^  nc{leg*  Cornel,  de  si  car, 

'  hx  PINARIA  ANNALIS,  by  a  tribune,  A.  622.  What 
it-was'i^Mn^ertahi,  Cic,  (fe  Orat,  ii.  6j. 

'  Lex  PLAUTI A  vcl  PLOTI A.  by  a  tribune,  A.  664,  Tha^ 
thejfWij&W  should  be  chosen  bo^!^  from  theseuatorsand  equites\ 
and  some  also  from  the  plebeians.  By  ihis  law  each  tribe 
chose  an OB?lJy  fifteen  (quinos  denos^uffragio  cr.eabant)^  to  be 
judices  for  that  year,  in  all  52^;.  Some  read  quinos  creabant; 
thus  making ^^etfitbe  same Y^ifh theCfNxUMViiu.  AsconAn 
Cic,  pro  CormL  . ,. 

PLOTIA  de  w,  against  violence.  Gc,  pre  MiL  13. 

Fani^vixu  8* 

,.Z«f  POMPEIA  deyi^  by  Porppey,  when  sofe  consul,  A. 
701,  That  aj)   inquiry  should  b^  made  about  tiie  murder  o£ 
Cludius  aivl  the  Appian  way,  the  burning,  the  senate-house, 
and  the  attack  made  on  the  hous^^  of  M»  Lepidus  the  hiterrex.. 
Gc.  pr0  MiL  U  As  con.    ^ 

'  :  ^  Ambitu,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elec- 
tions, with  the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  punishments, 
j^  r/.  Z)/^,  xx^ix.  87.  xl.  ^a.. 

By^hese  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the 
Icn^hoftherp  limited  :  Three  days  were  allowed  forihe  exa- 
mination of.,  witnesses^  and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence;  on 
which  the  accuser  was  to  have  two  hours  <^nly  to  enforce  the 
charge;  the  criminal  three  for  his  de(ence,  lUd.  This  regu- 
lation was  considered  as  a  restraint  on.eloquence,  Dialog,  de 
$rator,  38. 

Ltx  I'OMfEl At judiciariat  by  the  same  person  ;  retaining 
the  A urel' an  law,  but  ordaining,  That  the jWwj  should  be 
chosrn  Ironvamong  thoseof  the  highest  fortune,  [ex  amplissimo 
ccnsu)^  in  rhe  different  orders,  Cic,  in  Pis,  39.  Phil,  i..  fi-v  • 
As  con,  in  Cc. — Qjium  mjudice  elf  or  tuna  spcciari  deberet,  el 
dtgnitas    Cic.  Phil.  i.  20. 

de  CoMiTi  IS,  1  iiai  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand 

candidate  for  an  office  m  his  absence.  Iii  this  law  Julius  Caesar 

was 
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was  expressly  excepted,  Suei.  Jul.  t8.  Dio,  xl.  66.  Appian, 
dc  Bell,  Civ,  ii.  p>  442.  Cic.  Alt.  viil.  3,  Phil.  ii.  10. 

—  de  rtpctundisy  Appian,  B.  Cir.  ii.  44  u — Dc  parricidis^ 
].  i.  Dig. 

The  regulations  which  Porapey  prescribed  to  the  Bithy- 
nians,  were  also  called  Lix  POMPEIA,  Plin.  Epist.  x,  83. 
113,  115. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  civitaU,  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the 
consul,  A.  665,  i^rantin;^  the  irecdom  of  the  city  to  the  Itali- 
ans, and  xh^Galh  Cispaaani^  Plin.  iii.  20. 

Lex  POPILIA,  about  chusing  the  Vestal  virgin^  GdL'u  1 2. 

Lex  PORCIA,  by  P.  Porcius  Laeca,  a  tribune,  A.  454. 
That  no  one  should  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a. Roman  Citi- 
zen, Liv.  X.  9.  Cic.  proRabir.  perd*  3,  4.  Vcn\  v.  63.  SaUust. 
Cat.  51.  •    . 

Lex  PUBLICIA,  vcl  Publicia  de  /vjtt,:ag§inst  playing /or 
money  at  any  game  but  what  required  strength^  as,  ihooting^ 
runnings  leaping^  &c. /.  3.  D.  flfe  aieat. 

Lex  PUBLILIA.     See  p.  21,  98,  • 

Lex  PUPI  A,  by  a  tribune,  That  the  senate  should  not  be 
held  on  comitial  d^ys,  Cic*  ad  Jratr,  ii,  2.  13.  and  that  in  the 
month  of  February,  their  firfit  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
hearing  of  embassies,  Cic,  Earn,  u  4.  . 

Lex  QUINCTIA,  A.  745,  about  the  punishment  of  those 
who  hurt  or  spoiled  the  aquseducts  or  public  reservoirs  of 
water,  Fro  n  tin.  de  aqua  duct. 

Lex  REGIA,  conferring  supreme  power-  on  Augustus^ 
See  p.  25. 

L'x  REMMI A ;  see  lex  MEMMIA. 

L'Tges  REGIi^,  laws  made  by  the  kitigs^  Cic.  Tusc.  qutest. 
ill.  1.  wJiich  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Papirius,  or 
as  it  was  antiently  written,  Papisius,  ,Cic.  Fam,  ix*  21.  soon 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  Dionys.  iji.  gS.  whence  they 
were  cM^d  jus  civile  PAPIRIANUM;  and  some  of  them, 
no  doubt,  were  copied  into  the  TwelVe  Tables. 

L'x  RHODIA,  containing  the  regulation^  of  the  Rhodtans 
concerning  naval  affairs,  (which  Cicero  greatly  commends, 
pro  leg.  ManiL  18.  and  Strabo,  lit.  14.)  supposed  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Romans.  But  this  is  certain  only  with 
TvSpect  to  one  clause,  dejactu,  about  throwing  goods  over- 
board in  a  storm, 

Leges  de  REPETUNDIS ;  Acilia,  Calpumia,  Ctcilia,  ^or^ 
nelia,  Julia^  Junia,  Pompeia^Serwlia. 
^  L^x  ROSCIA  theatralis^  determining  the  fortune  of  the 

equite^t 
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tquiUSt  and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre,  (Se« 
p.  «7'.)  Cic.  pro  Muran,  19.  Juvenal,  xiv.  313.  Liv*  Epii.  gg. 
Mart.  V*  S.Dio^  xxxvi.  25.  By  this  law  a  certain  place  in  the 
theatre  was  assigned  to  spendthrifts,  {decoctoribus)^  Cic.  PhiK 
lu  18.  The  passing  oi  this  law  occasioned  great  tumults, 
yrhich  were  allayed  hy  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the  consul, 
Cic.  Ait.  it.  1.  Plut.  in  Cic.  to  which  Virgil  is  supposed  to 
allude,  y£n.  i.  125. 

Lex  RUPILIAi  or  more  properly  Jecreium,  containing th^ 
reflations  prescribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  Praetor  Rupuias, 
with  the  advice  of  ten  ambassadors,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13,  15.  ac* 
cording  tO  the  decree  of  the  senate.  Id.  16. 

Leges  SACRAT>£:  Various  laws  were  called  by  that 
name^  chiefly  those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the 
Mons  sacer^  Cic<  pro  Cornel,  because  the  person  who  violated 
them  wa|s  consecrated  to  some  god,  Fcstus.  Gc.  de  Offic.  iii.  31 . 
pro  Balb.  14,  1^.  Legg.  ii.  7.  Zw.ii.  8,  33,  54. iii.  ^^.xxxix, 
^.  There  was  also  a  Lex  sacrata  mi  litaris,  That  tue  name 
bf  no  soldier  should  be  erased  from  the  muster*rol]  without  hiA 
«wn  consent,  liv.  vii.  41.  So  amon,;  the  ^qui  and  Volsci, 
Liv.  iv.  36-  the  Tuscans,  ix.  39.  the  Ligures,  Liv*  xxxvi.  3^ 
and  partipularly  th^  Samnites,  ix.  33.  among  wbotti  those 
l«rere  called  SacroH  mhtes^  who  wei'e  enlisted  by  a  certain 
oath,  and  with  particular  solemiiities,  x.  48. 

Lex  SATURA,  was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct 
particulars  of  a  different  nsuure^.  which  ought  to  have  been 
enacted  separately,  Festus. 

Lex  SCATINI  A,  vel  Scantinia  de  nefanda  venere^  by  a  tri* 
bune,  the^ear  uncertain,  ajjainst  illicit  amours,  Cic.  Fam.  viii. 
14.  PhiL  \\u  6.  Tfupenal.  ii.  43.  The  punishment  at  first  was 
a  heavy  fine,  QtiinctiL  iv^  a.  yii,  4;  52^/.  Domit.  8.  but  it 
was  afterwards  made  capital. 

Lex  SCRIBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  601,  about  restor- 
uig  the  iMsiiam  to  freedom,  Liv.  Epit.  4c).  Gc.  in  Brut.  23. 

Another,  tU  servitutum  usueapionibus^  by  a  consul 

under  Augustus,  A.  719.  That  the  right  of  servitudes  should 
not  be  acquired  by  a  prescription,  /.  4.  D.  de  Usucap.  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  ca^se  in  the  time  of  Cirero,  pro  Ca^ 
6m.  26. 

heges  SEMPRONIifi,  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  Cic. 
Phil.  i.  7. 

I.  TIB.  GRACCHI  Acraria,  by  Tib,  Gracchus,  A. 
6ao,  That  no  one  should  possess  more  than  joo  acres  of  land  ; 

»«4 


and  that  three  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  divide 
among  the  poorer  people  what  any  one  had  above  that  et* 
tent,   L^v.  Epit.  58.  Pliit.  in  Gracck.  p.  837.  Appian.dt  BelL 

C»^-  i-  355- 

— ' dc  CiviTATE  Italis  DAN  DA,  That  the  freedom 

efthe  state  should  be  given  to  all  the  Italians,  Paterc,  ii. 

de  HiEREDltATE  Attali,  That  the  money,  which 

Attalus  bad  left  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided 
among  those  citizens  who  ffot  lands,  to  purchase  the  xnstru-* 
ments  of  husbandry,  Liv.  Epit.  58.  Plut^  in  Gracch. 

These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  de« 
fitruction  on  the  author  of  them.  Of  course  they  were  not 
put  in  execution,  ibid. 

2.  C.  GRACCHI  Frumentaria,  A.  628.  That  corn 
should  be  given  to  the  poor  people  at  a  triens  and  a  sems^  or 
at  44  of  an  as  a  modius  or  peck  ;  and  that  money  should  b« 
advanced  from  the  public  treasury  to  purchase  corn  for  that 
purpose.  The  granaries  in  which  this  c«rn  was  kept,  were 
called  Horrea  Sempronia,  Cic.pre  Sext*  48,  TuscuL  Quast. 
iii.  20.  Brut.  62.  Off.  ii.  214  Uv.  Epit.  58.  60. 

Note.  A  triens  and  semis  are  put  for  a  dextans,  because  the 
Romans  bad  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dextans. 

— —  de  Provinciis,  That  the  provinces  should  heap* 
pointed  for  the  consuls  every  year  before  their  election,  Cic* 
de  Prov.  Cons.  2.  pro  Balh.  27.  Dom.  9.  Fam.  i.  7. 

•-^^  de  C APiTE  ci viUM,  I'hat  sentence  should  not  be  pas- 
sed  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the 
people,  Cic.pro  Rabir.  4.  Verr.  v.  63.  in  Cat.  iv.  5. 

*-  de  Magistratibus,  That  whoever  was  deprived  of 

his  office  by  the  people,  should  ever  after  be  incapable  of 
enjoying  any  other,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

——  JUDici  ARIA,  That  the judices  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  eqmtes^  and  not  from  the  senators  as  formerly,  Ap- 
fnan.  de  Belt.  Cv.  \.  363.    Dio,  xxxvi.  88.  Cic.  Verr.  u  13. 

■  I  %  Against  corruption  in  the  judices^  (Nequis  judicio 
CIRCUMVENiretur),  Cic.j&r<?  (?/«^^  55.  Sylla  afterwards 
included  this  in  his  law  defalso. 

— —  dp  Centuriis  evocandis.  That  it  should  be  deter- 
mined  by  lot  in  what  order  the  centuries  should  vote.  Sallust. 
ad  Oes*  de  Red.  Ord.  See.  p.  90. 

dt  MiLiTiBUS,  That  deaths  should  be  'afforded  to 

foIdi.ers  by  the  public^  ^nd  that  no  deduction  should  be  made 
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on  that  account  from  their  pay ;  also.  That  no.  one  should 
be  forced  to  enlist  below  the  age  of .  seventeen,  piutarch.  in 
Gracch. 

Je  Viis  MUNiENDis,  about  paving  and  measuring  the 

public  roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones,  and,,  at 
smaller  distances,,  stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their 
horses,  iiid.  for  it  appears  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  use 
stirrups ;  and  tliere  were  wooden  hotses  placed  in  the  Cam^ 
pus  Martins,  where  the  youth  might  be  uaiued  to  mount  and 
dismount  readily,  Vejrct.'u  18.  Thus  Virgil,  Corpora  sdtu 
suhjiciuntin  cquo^,  M,\^,   xii.    288,  ^ 

Cai^i^  Gracchus  first, introduced  ihe  custom  of  walking  or 
moving  about,  while  hara>nguijag  the  people,  and  of  exposing 
the  right  arm  bare,  Dioy  Fr*agm,  xxxiv.  90.  which  ihe  antient 
Romans,  as  the  Greeks,  used  to  keep  withia  their  robe, 
{yestc  contintre)y  Quinctih.xi.  3.  138. 

Lex  SEMPROMIAfl!ir/ic«f??<r,  by  a  tribune,  long  before  the 
time  of  tlie  Gracchi,  A.  ^6o,  That  the  interest  of  money 
should  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and 
'  Latins,  as  among  Roman  citizens.  Tiic  cause  of  this  law- 
was,  to  check  the  fraud  of  usnrcis,  who  lent  their  money  in 
the  name  of  the  allies,- (z/i  socios  nomina  transcribcbanl),  at 
higher  interest  than  was  allowed  at  Rome,  i'f.  xxxv.  7. 

.  Lex  SERVILL\  AGRAa,iA,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  a  tri- 
bune,  A.  690.  That  ten  commissioners  should  be  created 
with  absolute  power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of 
the  republic  ;  to  buy  and  sell  what  lands  they  thought  fit,  at 
what  price  and  from  whom  they  chose,  to  distribute  them  at 
pleasure  to  the  citizens,  to  settle  .new*  colonies  where-ever' 
they  judged  proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &c.  But 
this  law  was  prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence 
of  Cicei'o  the  cons'jl,  Cic.  in  RulL — in  Pis.  2. 

"'■^  ■  de  CiviTATK,  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  a  praetor,  A. 
6^3,  That  it  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  Roman  senator, 
and  got  him  condemned,  he  should  obtain  the  same  place 
among  Ihe  citizens  which  the  criminal  had  held,  Cic,  pro. 
Balb,  24. 

de  Repf.tundis,  by  the  same  person,  ordaining  se- 
verer penalties  than  formerly  against  extortion,  and  that  the 
defcnddint  should  have  a  second  hearing,  [ut  reus  comperendi^ 
mare£ur)j  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  Rnbir.  Posthum.  4. 

SERVILIAJuDiciARiA,  by  Q.Servilius  Coepio,  A. 

647,   That  the  j:ight  of  judging  which  had  been  exercised 

by 
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by  ^ttquke^  alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  to  the51^;«. 

pronian  law,  should  be  shared  betweeu  ilie  senators  and  equites^ 

CiCtBrut.  43.  .44.  86  de  Orat.  ii.  ^5.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  60. 

Lsx,  SlCiNIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  662,  That  no  one  should 
contradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  peo- 
ple, Dionysu  vii.  17. 

Lex  SlUA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measures, 
FeshiSy  in  PuiXLiCA  pondera. 

-LrjcSILVANl  ct  CARBONlSi  by  two  tribunes,  A.  664. 
That  whocver^as  admitted  ijs  a  citizen  by  any  of  the  con- 
federate states,  it  he  had  a  house  in  Italy  when  the  Vdw  was 
passed,  and  gave  in  his  naiyie  to  the  praetor,  {iipud pratortm 
profiUretur)^  withii\  sixty  days,  he  should  enjoy  all  die  rights 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  4. 

JUx  SULPICIA  SEMPRONIA,  by  the  consuls,  A.  449, 
That  no  one  sliould  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the 
order  of  the  senate,  or  a  majority  of  die^  tribunes,  liv,  ix. 
46. 

Lex  SULPICIA,  by  a  consul.  A,  553,  ordering  war  to  b^ 
proclaimed  on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Liv.  xxxi.  6. 

Leges  ^\J\J?\.dAde  are  alieno,  by  the  tribune  Serv.  SuU 
picius,  A.  665,  That  no  senator  should  contract  debt  above 
£ooo  denarii;  That  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a 
trial,  should  be  recalled  :  That  the  Italian  allies,  who  had 
obtained  the  right  of  citizens,  and  had  been  formed  into* 
eight  new  tribes,  should  he  distributed  through  tTie  thirty- five 
old  tribes :  Also,  that  the  manumitted  slaves  [cives  libertini) 
who  used  formerly  to  vote  oi>ly  in  the  four  city  tribes,  might 
vote  in  all  the  tribes:  That  the  command  of.  the  war.  agaipst 
M  thridates  should  be  taken  from  Sylla,  and  given  to  Marius» 
Piuiarck,in  Sylla  et  Mario;  Liv.  EpiLyy.,  Ascon.  in  Cic, 
Paierc.  ii.  18. 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  re- 
turning to  Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania,  fqrced  Ma- 
rius  and  Sulpicius,  with  ther  adherents,  to  fly  from  the  city. 
Sulpicius,  being  betrayed  by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and 
slain,  Sylla  rewarded  the  slave  with,  his  liberty,  according  to 
promise  ;  but  immediately  after,  ordered  him  to  be  .thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  betraying  his  master,  titd. 

Leges  SUMPTUARIiE  ;  Orchia^  Fannia,  Didia^  licinia^ 
C^nelia,  /Emiliay  Aniia,  JuUa. 

Leges  TABELLARIiE,  four  in  number.     See  p.  92, 

i^  TALARiA,  against  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments. 
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(ul  neUnfraudemfaciem  lalaria,  iljat  I  may  not  break,  &c.} 
Plant.  Mxi.  Glor.  ii.  s.  9. 

Lex  TERENTIA  et  CASSIA  Jrumaitaria.    See  Lex  £as- 

Sid* 

Lex  TERENTILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  291,  about  limit- 
tng  the  powers  of  the  consuls.  It  did  not  pass;  but  after 
rreat  contentions  gave  cause  to  the  creation  of  the  decemviri^ 
Xav.  iii.  9,  10,  &c. 

Leges  TESTAMENTARIit,  Cornelia,  Furia,  Veconia^ 

Lex  THORIA  de  vectigcdibus^  by  a  tribune,  A.  646,  That 
no  one  should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands 
in  Italy  which  he  possessed,  [agrum publicum  vectigali  levamt\ 
Cic.  Brut.  q6.  It  also  conuincd  certain  regulations  about 
pasturage,  o^  Ortf /."}!•  70.  But  Appian  gives  adifTerent  ac- 
count of  this  law»  dt  iell.  Civ.  i.  p.  366* 

Lex  TITIA  de  qumstoribus,  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think, 
A.  448,  about  doubling  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  that 
they  should  determine  their  provinces  by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Mu» 
Ten.  8. 

"■  —  de  MUNERIBUS,  against  receiving  money  or  presents 
for  pleading,  Auson.  Efngr.  8q.  TaciL  Annal,  xi.  13.  where 
some  read  instead  of  Cinaam^  filiam. 

'  >■  ACRARIA,  what  it  was  is  not  known,  Cic.  de  Orai, 
ii.  II.  de  Legg.  ii.  6.  12. 

■  ^^LustJ,  similiar  tothePuMctVin  law. 

■  ■  de  TuTORiBUS,  A.  722,  the  same  with  the  Julian 
law,  and  as  some  think»  one  and  the  same  law,  Justin.  Jnslit. 
de  Atil.  Tut. 

Lex  TREBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  698,  assigning  pro- 
vinces to  the  consuls  for  five  years ;  Spain  to  Pompey  ;  Sy. 
ria  and  the  Parthian  war  to  Crassus ;  and  prolonging  Caesar's 
command  in  Gaul  for  an  equal  time,  Dio^  xxxix.  33.  Cato» 
for  opposing  this  law,  was  led  to  prison,  Uv.  Epit.  104. 
According  to  Dio,  he  was  only  dragged  from  the  assembly, 
nxix.  34. 

■  de  Tribumxs*  a.  305.  Iav.  iii.  64,  65.  Sec  p.  135. 
Lex  TRIBUNITIA,  ejther  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune, 

Cic.  in  RuU.  ii.  8.  Liv.  iii.  j6,  or  the  law  restoring  their 
power,  Gc.  Actio  prim,  in  Verr.  16. 

Lex  TRIUMPHALIS,  That  00  one  should  triumph  who 
bad  not  killed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle^  Faler.Max^^ 
ii.  8. 

f>:x  TU LLIA  de  J^Mnijv,  by  Cicero,  when  comul*  A- 

(590. 
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600%  adding  to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery  ba- 
nishment  for  ten  years«  Dio^  xxxvii.  29. — and,  That  no  one 
should  exhibit  shews  of  gladiators  for  two  years  before  he  stood 
candidate  for  an  office,  unless  that  task  was  imposed  on  him 
by  the  testament  of  a  friend,  Cic.  Fat.  15.  Sext.  64.  Afur« 
3a;  34,  &c. 

de  Legatione  libera,  limitingtlie  continuanceof  it 

to  a  year,  Cic.de  Legg.  iii.  8. 

i>ji:  VALERIA  de  provocations.    See  p.  109. 

fl^<;  F(9RMiANis,  A.  562,  about  giving  the  people  of 

Formise  the  right  of  voting,  Uv.  xxxviii.  36. 

'de  Sulla,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  interrex.  A.  671, 
crcatingSuiJa  dictator,  and  ratify  in^  all  his  acts,  which  Cicero 
calls  the  most  unjust  of  all  laws,  Cxc.pro  RulL  iii.  s.5.  Rose* 
43.  d£  Legg.  i.  15. 

a<r  QuADRANTE,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul,  A# 

£67,  That  debtors  should  be  discharged  on  paying  one  fourth 
of  their  debts,  Paterc.  ii.  23.  See  p.  46. 

lex  VALERIA  HORATIA  detributis  comtiis,  Sec  p.  21. 
De  triiunis^  against  hurting  a  tribune,  Liv.  iii.  ^  j. 

Lex  VARIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  66a,  That  inauiry  should  be 
made  about  tboce  by  whose  means  'or  advice  tne  Italian  allies 
had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  people,  Gc.  Brut.  j6. 
89.  Tusc.  Quast.  \u  24.  PWcr.  Max.  v.  s. 

Lex  VATINIA  de  provinciis.  See  p.  114, 

— *  de  aUertds  consiliis  rejiciendis^  That  in  atrial  for  extor- 
tion,  both  the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  reject  all 
the^iiM&frfJor  jury ;  whereas  formerly  they  could  reject  only  k 
few,  whose  places  the  praetor  supplied  by  a  new  choice,  {sub* 
sortitione^)  6ic,  in  Vat.  is. 

■I  ■  ■  de  CoLONls,  That  Caesar  should  plant  a  colony  at  JHo' 
vocimum  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Suet.  Jul.  28* 

Leges  DE  VI,  Plotia,  Luiatia,  et  JuHa. 

Lex  VIARIA,^  vusMtJNiENDis,  by  C.  Curio,  a  tribune, 
A.  703,  somewhat  similar  tothe  Agrarian  lawof  Rullus,  Gcp 
Fam.  viiL  6.  By  this  law  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tax  im- 
posed on  carriages  and  horses,  ad  Attic,  vi.   i. 

Lex  VILLIA  ANNALIS.     See  p.  105. 

Lex  VOCONIA,  de  Heilepitatibus  muUerum^  by  a  tri- 
Imne,  A.  384,  That  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir,  (N£ 

QUIS  HCREDEM  VIRGINEMNJEQUE  MULIERKMFAC£RET,jCtC. 

Verr.  1. 49.  norleave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  to 
his  heir  or  heirs,  c.  43.  ^e  Sencct.  $,  Bdlb.  8.  But  this  law  is 

supposed 
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supposed  to  have  referred  chiefly  to  those  who  were  rich,  {gui 
essenl  censi,  i.  c,  pecuniosi  vcl  classici^  thoseof  the  first  cldSs, 
Ascon,  in  Cic,  GelL  vii.  13.}  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
opulent  families. 

Various  arts  were  used  to  elude  tliis  law.  Sometimes  one 
left  liis  fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  give  it  to  a 
daughter  or  other  female  relation  ;  but  his  friend  could  not  be 
forced  to  do  so,  unless  he  inclinecj,  Cic,  de  Fin.  ii.  17.  The 
law  itself,  however,  like  many  others,  on  account  of  its  seve- 
rity fell  inLo  disuse,  Gell,  xx.  1. 


TiiFSE  arc  almost  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the 
classics.  Augustus,  having  bten  sole  master  of  the  empire^ 
Ttta't.  An*  i.  2.  continued  at  first  to  enact  laws  in  the  ancient 
\o\  m,  which  were  so  many  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty,  [vestigia 
fiwrimtws  libcratis)^  as  Tacitus  calls  them:  But  he  afterwards, 
by  the  advice  of  Mecarnas,  Dio^  \\\,  gradually  introduced  the 
custom  of  giving  the  force  of  laws  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
and  even  to  his  own  edicts.  Tacit,  AnnaL  iii.  28.  His  suc- 
cessors improved  upon  this  example.  The  ancient  manner  of 
passing  laws  came  to  be  entirely  dropped.  The  decrees  of  the 
senate  indeed,  for  form's  sake,  continued  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  published  ;  but  at  last  these  also  were  laid  aside, 
and  every  thing  was  done  according  to  the  will  of  the  priiice* 

The  emperors  ordained  laws — 1.  By  their  answers  to  the 
applications  made  to  them  at  home  or  from  the  provinces, 
{pf^r  R  ESCRIPTA  aJLIBELLOS  suppliers,  cpistolas,  vel/^<f- 

C€S). 

2.  By  their  decrees  in  judgment  or  sentences  in 

.€Ourt,(/>frDECRETA),  which  wereeitber  Interlocutory, 
2.  e.  such  as  related  to  any  incidental  point  of  law  which 
might  occur  in  the  process ;  or  Definitive,  2.  e>  such  as  de- 
termined upon  the  merits  of  the  Cause  itself,  and  the  whole 
question. 

3.  Bv  their  occasional  ordinances,  [per  EDICTAim/ 

CONSriTUTIONES,  and  by  their  instructions  {pur  MAN- 
DATA),  to  their  lieutenants  and  oflRcers. 

These  constitutions  were  either^^TZcr^i/,  respecting  the  pub- 
lic at  large  ;  or  spfxial^  relating  to  one  person  only,  and  there* 
fore  properly  called  PRIVILEGIA,  privileges,  Plin.  Ep.  x, 
56,  57,  but  in  a  sense  different  irom  wnat  it  was  used  in  under 
thercpubliCk     Seep.  25. 

The 
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The  three  great  sources,  iherefoie,  of  Roman  juiirprudcnce 
were  the  laws,  (LEGES),  properlv  so  called,  the  riccroes  of 
the  senate,  (SENATUS  CONSULTA),  and  the  cdirts  of  the 
prince,  (CONSTITUTIONES  PRINCIPALES).  To  these 
may  be  added  tiic  edicis  of  the  miJgistratcs,  chiefly  the  prae- 
tors, called  JUS  HONORARIUM,  (sec  p.  122.)  theopi. 
rions  of  learned  lawyers  (AUCTORITAS  rWRESPONSA 
PRUDENTUM,  z/tf/ ^i/r? J  consultorum,  Cic.  pro  Miiren.  13. 
Casein.  24.)  and  custom  or  long  usage,  (CONSUETUBOz/^'/ 
MOS  MAJORUM,   GM.  xi.  18. 

The  titles  and  heads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  heginnings  of 
books,  {Oxnd.  Trist,  i.  7.  Marital,  iii.  2.]  used  to  bc^  written 
with  vermilion  [rubrltd  vel  minio) :  Hence  RUBRIC  A  is  put 
for  the  Civil  law  ;  thus,  Rubnca  vd&vit,  the  laws  have  for- 
bidden. Pen.  V.  90.  Alii  sc  ^^^  Album  (i.  e.  jus  pratorium^ 
^uiapraiores  edicta  sua  in d\ho proponcbant),  ac  rubkicas  (i.  e* 
JUS  nvile)  transtuUruiit ^Q^mnaW.  xii.  311.  Hence  Juvenal, 
PetUge  Txxhv^i  majorum  legcs^  Sat.  xiv.  103. 

The  Constitutions  of  ihe  emperors  were  collected  by  difFe- 
rent.lawyers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Gregory  and  Hermogenes^ 
who  flourished  under  Constantine.  Their  collections  were 
.called  CODEX GREGORIANUSand CODEX  HEI^MO. 
GENIANUS.  But  these  books  were  composed  only  by  pri« 
vate  persons.  The  first  collection  made  by  public  authority, 
Vas  that  of  the  Emperor  Tiieodosiusthc  vounger,  published, 
A.  C.-438,  and  called  CODEX  THEODOSl  ANUS.  But  it 
only  contained  the  imperial  constitutions  from  C'Mhstantlneto 
his  own  time,  for  little  more  than  an  hundred  ycrir*?. 

It  was  the  emperor  JUSTINIAN  that  first  reduced  the 
Roman  law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose  he  em- 
ployed the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  em- 
pire, at  the  head  of  whom  was  TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial  consti- 
tutions, C.  5C9,  called  CODEX  JUSTINIANUS. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  every  thing 
that  was  r^^eful  inthe  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time, 
which  arc  said  to  have  amounted  to  aooo  volumes.  This 
workwas  executed  by  Trihonian  and  sixteen  associate?  in  three 
years,  although  they  had  been  allowed  ten  years  to  finish  ft. 
It  was  published,  A.  533,  under  rhe  title  of  D:gests  or  Pan- 
dects, (PANDECTA:  vel  DIGESTA.)  i:  is  sometimes 
called  in  the  singular,   the  Digest  or  Pandect, 

The  same  year  weic  published  the  ehnicnts  or  first  prin- 
ciples 
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ciplcs  oFthc  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men,  Tribonian, 
Thcopkihs^  zn^Dorotheus^  and  called  the  Institutes^  (INSTI^ 
TUT  A).  This  book  was  published  before  the  Pandects^  al* 
though  it  was  composed  after  them. 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufficiently  complete,  and 
contained  several  things  inconsistent  with  the  Pandects^  Tri- 
bonian  and  other  four  men  were  employed  to  correct  it,  A 
fiew  code  therefore  was  published  xvi.  Kal^  Dec*  534,  called 
CODEX  REPETIT^  PR.ELECTONIS,  and  the  former 
code  declared  to  be  of  no  iurther  authority.  Thus  in  six 
years  was  completed  what  is  called  CORPUS  JURIS,  the 
*body  of  Roman  law. 

But  when  new  questions  arose,  not  contained  in  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  books,newdccisions  became  necessary  to  sup- 
ply what  was  wanting,  or  correct  what  was  erroneous.  These 
were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Novels^  (NO- 
V£LLi£  sc.  constitutwnes)y  not  only  by  Justinian,  but  also  by 
some  of  the  succeeding  emperors.  So  that  the  Corpus  Juns 
Pomani  Civilis  is  made  up  of  these  books,  the  Institutes^  Pan* 
dects  or  Digests^  Code^  and  Novels. 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books,  each  book  into 
several  titles  ov  chapters,  and  each  title  into  paragraphs  (§)  of 
which  the  first  is  not  numbered  ;  thus  Inst,  lib*  1.  ///•  x.prinm 

dp.  or  more  shortly,  1. 1.  10.  pr.  So»  Inst^  L  i.  tit.  x.  §  %, * 

or,  !•  t.  10.  ji. 

The  pandects  arje  divided  into  fifty  books ;  each  book  into 
several  titles ;  each  t\t\t  into  several  laws,  which  are  distinguish^ 
rd  by  numbers ;  and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginning 
{Princ.  for  principium)  ^tXii  paragraphs :  thus,  D.  1.  1.5. 2.  e. 
ihgest.Jirst  book^Jirst  title^  fifth  law.  If  the  law  is  divided  into 
paragraphs,  a  fourth  number  must  1)e  added;  thus»  D*  48. 
S*  13*  pr.  or  48.  5.  1^.  3.  Sometimes  the  first  word  of  the 
law,  not  the  number,  is  cited.  The  Pandects  acj  oft(?n  mark* 
tA  by  a  doubley";  tlius,jf. 

The  Coders  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandects,  by 
Booit  Itikt  and  Lasv  :  The  Novels  by  their  number,  the  chap* 
ters  of  that  number,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any ;  as,  Nov.  i}^, 

Th«  Justinian  code  of  law  was  universally  received  through 
the  Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  east  until  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  14,53.  '"  ^'^<^  ^^'^^^  ^t 
iras  in  a  grjeat  measure  suppressed  by  the  irruption  oi  the  bar- 
baroj^s  nations,  till  it  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the  isih  century 

hv 
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by  IRNERIUS,  who  had  studied  at  Constantinople*  and 
opened  a  school  at  Bologna  under  the  auspices  of  Frederic  I. 
Efinperor  of  Germany.  He  was  attended  by  an  incredible 
number  of  students  from  all  parts,  who  propagated  the 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  Civil  law  through  moat  Countries 
of  Europe ;  where  it  still  continues  to  be  of  gr^at  authority 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  seems  to  promise,  at  least  in  point 
of  legislation,  the  fulfilment  of  the  famous  prediction  of  the 
ancient  Romans  concerning  the  eternity  of  their  empire. 


JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  of  the 

ROMANS. 


npHE  Judicial  Proceedings  (JUDICIA)  of ,  the  Roman 
-*-  were  either  Private  or  Public^  or,  as  we  express  it» 
Civil  or  Criminal:  {Omnia  judicia  ant  tUstrahendarum  contro* 
versiarum  aut  pumtndorum  maUficiorum  causa  rcpcrta  sutU)^ 
Cic.  pro  Cscin.  s. 


I.  (JUDICIA  PRIVATA),  CIVIL  TRIALS. 


Tudicia  Privata^  or  Civil  trials,  were  concerning  private 
^  causes  or  differences  between  private  persons,  Gc.  de 
Orat.  i.^S.Top.  17.  In  these  at  nrst  the  kings  presided, 
Dianys.  x.  1.  then  the  consuls.  Id,  &  Liv.  ii.  27.  the  military 
tribunes  and  decemviri^  Id.  iii.  33.  but  after  the  year  389, 
(he  Prstor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus*    See  p.  1 19.    . 

The  judicial  power  ol  the  Prator  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus 
«wa5  properly  called  JURISDICTIO,  [quaposita  erat  in  edic- 
to  et  ex  edicto  decretis  0  and  of  the  praetors  who  presided  at 
criminal  trials,  QU^STIO,  Gc.  Vtrr.  i.  ^o,  4 1,  46,  47. 
Xcc.  ii.  48.  V.  14.  tAuroai.  so.  Flacc.  3.  7aa^  Agric^  6. 

Q  T 
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The  praetor  might  be  applied  to  (adiri  poterat,  copiam 
vel  POTESTATEM  sui  faciebat)  On  all  courr-days  {diebusfas* 
iis;)  but  on  certaii'i  days,  be  attended  only  to  petitions  or 
requests  (postulationibus  vacabat  ;)  so  the  consuls,  Pknm 
Ep.  vii.  33.  and  on  others,  to  the  examination  of  causes, 
(coGNiTiONiBUS,)  PHn,  Ep,  vii.  33. 

On  court-days  early  in  the  morning,  the  praetof  went  to 
the  Forum,  and  there  being  seated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered 
an  Acccnsus  to  call  out  to  the  people  around  that  it  wa& 
the  third  hour ;  and  that  whoever  had  any  cause,  (qui  LEGE 
AGERE  t^f//^/,)  migiit  bring  it  beiore  him.  But  this  could 
only  be  done  by  a  certain  form. 


I.    VOCATIO  in  JUS,  0r  Summoning  to  Court. 


IF  a  person  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  he  first  tried  to 
make  it  up,  [litem componere  vel  dijudicare)  in  private,  [in* 
ira  parietfs.Cic,  pro  P.  Quinct.  5. 11.  per disceptatores  domes-' 
ticosyeX  tiperd  amicorum,  Cxcin,  t.) 

If  the  matter  could  not  be'  settled  in  this  manner,  Liv 
IV.  9.  the  plaintiff  (ACTOR  vel  PETITOR)  ordered  his  ad* 
versary  to  go  with  him  before  the  prsetor,  {in  jus  vocahat], 
by  saying,  In  jus  voco  te  :  In  jus  eamus  :  In  jus  veni  : 
Sequere  ad  TRIBUNAL  :  In  JUS  AMBU  LA,  or  the  like,  Ter, 
Phorm,  V.  7.  43.  and  88.  If  he  refused,  the  prosecutor  took 
sotne  one  present  to  witness,  by  saying,  Licet  antestari  ? 
May  I  take  you  to  witness  ?  It  the  person  consented,  he 
offered  the  tip  of  his  ear,  (auriculam  opponebat),  which  the 
prosecutor  touched,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  76.  Plaut.Curcul.  v.  2. 
See  p.  57.  Then  the  plaintiff  might  drag  the  defendant 
(feum)  to  court  by  force  (in  jus  repere),  in  any  way,  even  by 
the  neck,  [obiorto  collo),  Cic,  ct  Plaut.  Paen.  iii.  5. 45.  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ;  si  calvitur  [moratur) 
PEDEMVESTRUIT,  {fugit  \ f:\fugam  adomat,)  manum  endo 
JACITO,  injicitfi^)  Festus.  But  worthless  persons,  at  thieves. 
robbtrSi  &c,  might  be  dragged  before  a  judge  without  this 
formality,  Plaui,  Pers.  iv.  g.  v.  10. 

By  \the]aw  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  none  were  excused  from 
appearing  in  cour|;  tiot  even  the  aged,  the  sickly*  and   in- 
firm. 
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firm.  If  they  could  not  walk,  they  were  furnished  with  an 
open  carriage,  {ju?nentum^  i.  e.  ptauHrum  vc!  vectabulum):, 
Cell.  XX.  i  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  23.  Horat.  Sat;  i.  9.  76.  But 
afterward!^  this  was  altered,  and  yarious  persons  were  ex- 
empted ;  as,  magistrates,  Ijif.  xlv.  37,  tho^e  absent  on  ac- 
count of  the  state,  Vol,  Maxim,  iii.  7,  9,  &c.  also  matrons. 
Id.  ii.  1.  5.  boys  and  girls  under  age,  JD.  de  in  jus  vocandi 
&c. 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  tourt  from 
his  own  house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his  sanc- 
tuary, {tulissimum  rrfugium  et  reccptaculum).  But  if  any  one 
lurked  at  home  to  elude  a  prosecution,  [si  fraUdationis  causa 
Luitarftn  Cic.  Quint.  19.}  be  was  summoned  [evocabaiur) 
three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days  between  each  sum- 
mons, by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters,  or  by  the  edict 
of  the  praetor  ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear,  [se  non  sisteret)^ 
the  prosecutor  was  put  in  possession  of  hid  effects,  {in  bona 
ejus  mittebalur. )    Ibid. 

If  the  person  cited  found  security,  he  was  let  go ;  Si  EN- 
siet)  si  autem  sit,  (sc.  dtiquis,)  qui  in  jus  vocAtum  vindi- 
CIT,  [vindicaverit,  shall  be  surety  for  his  appearance),  mit* 
TITO,  tsihimgo. 

If  he  made  up  the  ttiatter  by  thfe  way,  (Earbo  vIa),  the 
process  was  dropped.  Hence  may  be  ejcplained  the  word^ 
of  our  Saviour,  Malik,  v.  2^.    JLa^,  xii.  ^t» 


IL  POSTULATIO  ACTlONlS,  Requesting  a  mHy 

and  g  iving  Bail. 


TP  no  private  agreement  cotild  be  made;  both  parties  werit 
'■"  before  the  praetor.  Then  ^  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  ac* 
tion  (ACTIONEM  EDEB  AT,  vel  dicam  Scribtbat,  Cic.  Verr^ 
ii.  ij.)  which  he  intended  to  bring  against  the  defendant 

(qUAM  in  REUMlNTENDEREVEM.ET),P/aa/,Ptfr5.iv.9.and 

demanded  a  Writ,  (ACTIONEM  POSTULABAT),  from 
the  praetor  for  that  purposes  For  there  were  certain  forms^ 
(Formula)  or  set  words  (verba  cof^CEPXA)  necessary  to  be 
used  in  every  cause,  (FoRMULiE  de  omniBusrebusconsti- 
TUTife},  Cic,  Rose.  Com.  8.    At  the  same  time  ihe  defendant 

'    9  Ml  requestedt 
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requested,  that  an  o^z/^oz/^  or  lawyer  should  be  given  hira, 
to  assist  with  his  counsel. 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thing. 
The  prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased,  and  the  praetor 
usually  granted  it,  (actionem  vel  judicium  dabatv^/red- 
DEBAT,jCif.  pro  Cacin.  3.  Quitit.  22.  Vcrr.  ii.  12.  27.  but 
he  might  also  refuse  it,  ibid,  et  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13. 

The  plaintiiF  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  praetor, 
oflfered  it  to  the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the  words. 
This  writ  it  was  unlawful' to  change,  mutarc  Jormulum  non 
licebai)^  Senec.  £p«  117. 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ, 
(inartionevt\formula  concipienda),  for  if  there  was  a  mistake 
in  one  word,  the  whole  cause  was  lost,  Cic.  de  invent,  ii.  19. 
Ilercnn.  i.  2.  Quinctil.  iii.  8.  vii.  3*  17.  Qui  plus pHebat^  quam 
dcbitum  est,  causam  perdebat^Cic •  mo  Q,  Rose,  j^.veljbrmuld 
excidebat,  i.  e.  causacadebat^  Suet.  Claud.  14.  Hence  SCRIB£R£ 
vel  SUBSCRIBERE  DicAM  olicui  vcl  impingere,  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  one,  Cic,  Verr,  ii.  15.  75rr.  Pliorm,  ii.  3.  92.  or 

Cttrnfl/Zytft?  JUDIClUiMSUBSCRIBERE,P/zw.jE^.  v.  1.  EI  FORMU- 

LAM  INTENDERE,  Suct.  Vit,  7.    But  DiCAM  vel  dicas  sortiriit 
1.  t,judicfs  dare  SOT tiqne,  qui  causam  cognoscant,  toappoin 
/2/^V^j  to  judge  of  causes,  Gcibid.  15.  17. 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing  \yrits  and  the  like,  is 
called  by  Cicero  LEGV LEW S,  praco  actionem^  cantor  Jor- 
mularum,  auceps  syllabarum,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  55.  and  by 
Quinctilian,  FormULARIUS,  xii.  3.  11. 

He  attended  on  the  advocates  to  suggest  to  them  the  law^ 
and  forms ;  as  those  called  Pragmatic!  did  among  the 
Greeks,  ibid,  and  as  agents  do  among  us. 

Then  the  plaintiff  required,  that  the  defendant  should  give 
ba*l  for  his  appearance  in  court  (VADES,  qui  spondercnt 
(um  a(IJuturum\  on  a  certain  day,  which  was  usually  the 
iliird  day  after,  [tertlo  die  w(t\  perendie^)  Cic.  pro  Quinct.  7. 
Muren.  12.  Gell.  vii.  1.  And  thus  he  was  said  VADARI 
REUM  (Vadf.s  ideo  dicti^  quod,  qui  eos  dtderit,  vadendi,  2^ 
est,  dis<edendi  halet  potestatem^  Cic.  Quint.  6. 

Tiii%  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  a  lawyer, 
who  was  said  Vadimonium  concipere,  C/^.  ar/ jFra/r.  ii* 

•  The  deferdnnt  was  said  VADES  DARE,  vel  VADIMO- 
NirM  PKOMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  hnd  bail,  he  was 
oblig«*M  to  go  to  prison,  Plaut,  Pers.  ii.  4.  v,  18.  The  praetor 

some- 
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sometimes  put  o(F  the  hearing  of  the  cause  to  a  more  distant 
day,  [vadimoma  differebat)^  Liv.  Epit.  86.  Juvenal,  iii.  213. 
Buttheparties(LiTiGATOREs)  chiefly  were  said  VADIMONIUM 
BIFFERE  cum  atiquo^  to  put  off  the  day  of  the  trial,  Cic.  Att. 
ii.  7.  Fam.  ii.  8.  Quinct.  14,  16.  Res  esse  in  vadimomum  ca- 
fiii^  began  to  be  ligitated,  ii^id. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up  [rem 
comtonebat  et  transigebat^  compromised),  the  matter  privately 
witfi  the  plaintiff,  and  the  action  was  dropped,  Plin.  Ep,  v.  1. 
In  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said,  dedaisse^  vel  pactionrm 
Jecisse  cum  reo^judicio  rcum  absolvisse  vel  liber  as se,  lite  coxites t a 
vel  judicio  constitute^  after  the  law -suit  was  begun  ;  and  the 
defendant,  Utem  redemisse:  after  receiving  security  from  the 

{plaintiff,  {cum  sibi  cavisset  vel  satis  ab  adore  accepis set ^  that  no 
urther  demands  were  to  be  made  upon  him,  amplius  a  se 
NEMiNEMPETiTURUM,  Cic.  Quint,  11,  12.  If  a  person  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  a  law-suit,  he  was  said,  nox 

POSSE  VEL  NOLLE  PROSEQUI,   Vel  EXPERIRI,  SC.  j US  ycljurc, 

vel  jure  summOf  ib.  7,  &c. 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  party  when  cited  was  not 
present,  without  a  valid  excuse,  [sine  morbo  vel  causasontica)^ 
he  lost  his  cause,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  o.  z/.  36.  If  the  defendant 
was  absent,  he  was  said  DESERERE  VADIMONIUM, 
and  the  praetor  put  tbe  plaintiff  in  possession  of  his  effects, 
Cic.fm  Quint,  6.  &  20. 

n  the  defendant  was  present,  he  was  said  VADIMONIUM 
SISTERE  vel  obire.  When  cited,  he  said,  Ubi  tu  es,  qui 
ME  vadatus  es?  Ubi  tu  es,  qui  me  citastv?  Ecce  me 
TiBi  sisTo,  TU  contra  ET  TE  MiHi  siSTE.  The  plaintiff 
answered,  ADStJM,  Plaut.  CurcuL  i.  5.  ,5.  Then  the  defendant 
said.  Quid  ais:  The  plaintiff  said,  AIO  fundum,  quem  pos*  ' 

SIDES,  MEUM ESSE;  vel  AIOtE  MlHI  DARE  FACERE  OPORTE- 

^r,  or  the  like,  Cic.  Mur.  12.    This  was  called  INTENTIO 
ACTIONIS,  aqd  varied  according  to  the  ns^ture  of  the  auction. 


III.    DIFFERENT  KINDS  of  ACTIONS. 


ACTIONS  were  either  Real^  Personal^  or  Mixt. 
1.  Area!  action  (ACTIO  IN  REM,)  was  for  obtaining 

a  thing 
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» thing  to  which  one  had  a  real  right  fjus  in  rt)^  but  which 
was  possessed  by  another,  (per  quam  rem  rtostram^  qua  ah  aiid 
possidetur^  pelimus^  Uipian.) 

d.  K  personal  action,  {iLCTlQ  IN  PERSONAM,),  was 
against  a  person  for  idoing  or  giving  something,  which  he 
was  bound  to  do  or  give,  by  reason  of  a  contract,  or  of  some 
irrong  done  by  him  to  the  plaintiff, 

3.  A  mixt  action  was  both  for  a  thing,  and  for  certain 
personal  prestations 


I.  Real  Actions. 

Actions  for  a  thing,  or  redactions,  were  either  CIVIL, 
arising  from  some  law,  Cic.  in  Cctcil,  g.  de  Or(U,  i.  s.  or 
JPRiETORIAN,   depending  on  the  edict  of  the  pi  actor. 

ACTIONES  PR^TORIiE.  were  remedies  granted  by 
ihe  praetor  for  rendering  an  equitable  right  effectual,  for 
which  there  was  no  adequate  remedy  granted  by  the  statute 
or  common  law. 

A  dyil  action  for  a  thing  (aciio  civilis  vel  iegifima  i^  rem,} 
>vas  called  VINDICATIO;  and  the  person  who  raised  it, 
VINDZX.  But  this  action  could  not  be  brought,  unless  it 
was  previously  ascertained ,  who  ought  to  be  the  possessor.  If 
this  was  contested,  it  was  called  Lrs  vindiciarua,  Gc.  Verr^ 
u  45.  and  the  prstor  determined  the  matter  by  an  interdict, 
Ctr.  Cacin.  S*  H" 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  person  who  claimed 
the  posse$sion  of  him,  laying  hands  on  fhe  slave,  manum  ei 
injiciens),  before  the  praetor,  said,  HUNC  nominem  £x  juR£ 

©UlRITIUMMEUMESSE  AIO,  EJUSftU'EVlNDICIAS,  (i.C./>^^. 

sessionemj,  mihi  dari  postulo.  To  which  Plautus  alipdes, 
RuJ.  iv,  3.  i36.  If  the  other  was  silent,  or  yielded  his  right, 
(jure  ceiJeiaiJ,  the  praetor  adjudged  the  slave  to  the  person 
who  claimed  him,  (servum  aadxcebat  yindicanli),  that  is,  he 
decreed  to  him  the  possession,  till  it  was  determined  who 
should  be  the  proprietor  of  the  slave,  fadexitumjudiciij*  But 
if  the  other  person  also  claimed  possession,  (si  inndicias  sibi 
conservari  posttdaretj  then  the  praetor  pronounced  an  inter- 
vlicr,  finUrdicebat),  Qui  nec  vi,  nec  clam,  nec  pjiecario 

|»0SSIDET,  El  VINDICIAS  DABO. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  (MANUS  INJECTIO)  was  the 
psual  mode  of  claiming  the  property  of  any  person,  Iav*  iii* 

•   48! 
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49*  to  which  frequent  allufion  is  made  in  the  clajsics,  Ovid* 
£fist.  Htroid.  viii.  16.  xii.  1  j8.  Amor,  u  4.  40.  ii.  5.  30. 
Fast.  iv.  90.  Virg.  jEn.  x.  419.  Cic.  Ros,  Com.  16.  Pkn. 
Episi.  X.  19.  In  vera  bonanon  est  manus  irgeUi$f  Animonon^ 
potest  injici  manus^  i.  e.  vis  fieri,  Seneca, 

In  disputes  of  this  kind  [in  litibus  vindiciarumj^  the  pre- 
sumption always  was  in  favour  of  the  possessor,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Si  qui  in  jur£  manum 
CONSERUNT,  i.  e.  apud  judicem  disceptant^  secundum  £UM 

QUIPOSSIDET,   VINDLCIAS  DATO,  Gell,  XX.  lO. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty,  the  prxtor  always 
decreed  possession  in  favour  of  freedom,  (vindiaas  dedit  secun* 
dum  libertatem)^  and  Appius  the  decemvir  by  doing  the  con- 
trary  [decerneado  vindicias  secundum  servitutem  vel  ab  libertate 
in  servitutem  contra  leges  vindicias  dando^  by  decreeing,  that 
Virginia  should  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  M.  Claudius,. 
his  client,  who  claimed  her,  and  not  to  her  father,  who  wa$ 
present) ;  brought  destruction  on  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
Liv.  lii.  47.  56,  48. 

Whoever  clatcned  a  slave  to  be  free,  (vindex,  qmin  libcr^ 
tcUem  vindicabat)^  was  said,  eum  liberali  causa  manu  as> 
serere,  Terent.  Adelph.  \u  i.  39.  Plaut.  Pan.  v.  8.  but  if 
he  claimed  a  free  person  to  be  a  slave,  he  was  said,  IM  s^ervi^ 
TUTKM  asserere;  and  hence  was  called  ASSERTOR,  liv. 
iii.  44*  Hence,  Hire  (sc.  prxsentia  gaudia)  utraque  manu^ 
compUxuque  assere  toto^  Martial,  i.  16.  9. — ^assero,  for  af-- 
firmo  or  assevtro  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

The  expression  MANUM  CONSERERE,  to  fight  hand 
to  hand,  is  taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the 
two  parties  was  a  representation.  Hence  Vindicia,  i.  e.  in* 
jectio  vel  correptio  manus  in  reprasefUi,  was  called  wj  civiliset 
Jestucaria,  Gcll.  xx.  10.  The  two  parties  are  said  to.have 
crossed  two  rods,  ffestucas  inter  se  cqmmisissej^  before  the  pra8. 
tor  as  if  in  fighting,  and  the  vanquished  party  to  have  given 
up  his  rod  to  his  antagonist*  Wiience  some  conjecture,  that 
the  first  Romans  determined  the^r  disputes  with  the  point  of 
their  swords. 

Others  think  that  vindicia  was  a  rod,  (yirgjila  \t\festuca\ 
which  the  two  parties  [litigantes  vel  disceptantes)  broke  in  their 
fray  or  mock  fight  before  the  pra!tor,  (as  a  straw  fstipula)  used 
antiently  to  be  broken  in  making.stipulations,/j/V0r.  v.  24,)  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  one  of  the  parties  might  say, 
th^t  he  had  been  ousted  or  deprived  oFpossession  [possessionede^ 

jectus) 
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jtctus)  by  the  other,  and  therefore  claim  to  be  restored  by  a 
detree  (interdicto)  of  the  praetor. 

If  the  question  was  ab«ut  a  farm,  a  house,  or-the  like,  the 
praetor  anciently  went  with  the  parties  (cum  lihgantibusj  to 
the  place,  and  gave  possession  fvindicias  dabat)  to  which  of 
them  he  thought  proper.  But  from  the  increase  of  business 
this  soon  became  impracticable  ;  and  then  the  parties  called 
one  another  from  court  (ex jure  J  to  the  spot,  (in  locum  vel 
remprasentamj^  to  a  farm  for  instance,  and  brought  from 
thence  a  turf  (gUbamJ  which  was  also  called  VINDICIiE, 
Festus  ;  and  contested  about  it  as  about  the  whole  farm.  It 
'  was  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor  adjudged 
the  possession,  GeU.  xx.  ip. 

But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devised 
a  new  form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cicero 
pleasantly  ridicules,  pro  Muran.  x2.  The  fhiniiff  (petitor J 
thus  addressed  the  delendant,  (eum,  unde petebatur ;  Fundus 

QUI  EST  IN.AGRO,  QUI  SaBINUS  VOCATUR,  EUM  EGO  EX 
JURE   QUIRITUM    MEUM    ESSE  AID,    INDE  EGO  TE  EX    JUilK 

MANU  CONSERTUM  (to  contend  according  to  law)  voco.  If 
the  defendant  yielded,  the  prastor  adjudged  possession  to  the 
plaintiff.  If  not,  the  defendant  thus  answered  the  plaintiff, 
Unde  tu  me  ex  Jure  manumconsertum  vocasti,  ind^; 
IBI  EGO  TE  REVOCo.    Then  the  praetor  repeated  his  set  form, 

^rarm^«f(?W^<)rt/M»l,^UTRISQUE,SUP'ERSTITIBUSPRAESENTI- 

BUs,  i.  e.  testibusprasentibus^  (before  witnesses,)  istam  viam 
rico.  Initeviam.  Immediately  they  both  set  out,  as  if  to  go  to 
the  farm,  to  fetch  a  turf,  accompanied  by  a  lawyer  to  direct 
them,  (qui  ire  viam  doceret).  Then  the  prator  said,  Redite 
VIAM  ;  upon  which  they  returned.  If  it  appeared,  that  one  of 
the  parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other  through  force, 
the  praetor  thus  decreed,  Unde  tu  illum  dejecisti,  cum 

NEC  VI,    NEC  CLAM,  NEC  PRiECARIO  POSSIDERIT,  EO  ILLUM 

RESTITUAS  JUBEO.     If  not,  he  thus  decreed.     Uti  nunc 

POSSIDETIS,    &C.  ITA  POSSIDEATIS.      ViM  FIERI  VETO. 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  then  the  action  about 
the  right  of  property  (dejure  dominiij  commenced.  The  per- 
son ousted  or  outed  (possessione  exclusus  vel  dejeelus,  Cic.  pro 
Caecin.  19.  )first  asked  the  defendant  if  he  was  tlje  lawful  pos- 
sessor, (QUANPO^GO  TE  IN  JURE  CONSPICIO^  POSTULO  AN 

siEs  AUCTOR  ?  i.  e.  possessor^  undemeumjuj  repeterepossim^  Cic. 
pro  Caecin.  19.  et  Prob.  in  Not.)  Then  he  claimed  his  right, 
and  in  the  mean  time  required  iliat  the  possessor  should  give 

security 
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security  (satisdaret),  not  to  do  any  damage  to  the  subject 
in  question,  (st  mliildeteriusinpossessionefacturutnjy  by  cutting 
down  trees,  or  demolishing  buildings,  &c.  irv  which  case  the 
plaintiff  was  said,  PER  pr.i:des,  v.— ^»i,  \c\  pro  prade  \Ati% 

VJNDICIARUM  SATIS  ACCIPtRE,  Cic.  VcTT.  1.   45.      If  the  dc« 

fendant  did  not  give  security,  the  possession  was  transferred 
to  the  plaintiff,  provided  he  gave  security. 

A  sum  of  money  also  used  to  be  deposited  by  both  parties^ 
called  SACRAMENTUM,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  party 
after  the  cause* was  determined,  Festus;  Varro  de  Lot.  ling* 
iv.  36.  or  a  stipulation  was  made  about  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain  sum  called  SPONSIO.     The  plaintiff  said,    Quando 

NEGAS  HONC  FUNDUM  £SSB  MEUM,  SACRAMENTO  TE  QU|N- 
QUAGENARIO  PROVOCO.  SpONDESNEQUINGENTpS,  SC.  ffUm* 

mos  vel  asses y  si  M  £U s  est  ?  i .  e.  jz  meum  esseprobavero.  The  de- 
fendant said,  Spondeo  quingentos,  si  tuus sit?  Then 
the  defendant  required  a  correspondent  stipulation  from  the 
plaintiff,  f resiiiulabaiur J,  thas,  Et  tu  spondesnk  quin'GRN- 
Tos,  N I  tuus  sit?  1.  c.  si probavcro  tuum  non  esse.  Then 
the  plaintiff  said,  Spondeo,  ni  meus  sit.  Either  party 
lost  nis  cause  if  he  refused  to  give  this  promise,  or  to  de- 
posit the  money  required. 

Festus  says  this  money  was  called  SACRAMENTUM, 
because  it  used  to  be  expended  on  sacred  rites ;  but  others, 
because  it  served  as  an  oath,  [quod  instar  sacramenti  vcljurism 
jurandi  essetj,  to  convince  the  judges  that  the  law-suit  was  not 
undenaken  without  cause,  and  thus  checked  wanton  liriga* 
tion.  Hence  it  was  called  PiGNUs  sponsionis,  [quia  vio/are 
auod quisque  promittit  pcrfidiie  estj^  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  2^.  And 
nence  Pignore  contendere^  et  sacramento^  is  the  same,  Cic.  Fam^ 
vii.  32.  di  Oral.  i.   10. 

Sacramentum  is  sometimes  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itself, 
fpro  ipsa fetitione J ^C\c.  proCaecin. 33.  sacramentuminSberta* 
tenif  !•  c*  causa  el  vindicia  liber  talis  ^  the  claim  of  liberty,  pro 
Dam.  fig.  Mil.  27.  de  Oral.  i.  10.  So  SPONSIONEM  FA- 
CERE,  to  raise  a  law-suit,  Cic.  Qtdnl.  8,  26.  Ferr.  lii.  62. 
Cctcin,  8,  16.  Rose.  Com,  4,  5.  0^*  in.  19.  Sponswne  lacessere^ 
Ver.  iii.  ,57,  cerlare^  Cscin.  32.  vincercy  Quint.  27.  and 
2\sovincere  sponcionem,  Caecin.  31.  otjadicium,  io  prevail  in 
the  cause,  Ver.  i.  ,53.  condemnari  sponsionis,  to  lose  the  cause, 
Caciftm  ^ifSponsiones,  i.  e.  catiSit, prohibiltrjuJicari^  causes  not 
allowed  to  be  tried,   Cic.  Verr.  iii.  62. 

The 
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The  plaintiff  was  said  Sacramento  vel  sponsione provocare^ 
rogare,  quaure,  et  stipulari.  The  defendant,  contendere  ex 
provocaixone  vclsacramento,  etrestipulari,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com, 
13.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  2.  Festus ;  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  qs! 

The  same  form  was  used  in  claiming  an  inheritance,  (in 
HJERBDirATis  petitionk),  in  claiming  Servitudes,  fccBut- 
in  the  last,  the  action  might  be  expressed  both  aflfrmatively 
and  negatively,  thus,  aio,  jus  esse  vel  non  esse.     Hence 
it  was  called  Actio  confessoria  et  negaToria. 


2.  Personal  Actions. 


Personal  actions,  called  also  CONDICTIONES,  were 
very  numerous.  They  arose  from  some  contract,  or  injury 
done;  and  required  that  a  person  should  do  or  give  certain 
things,  or  suffer  a  certain  punishment. 

Actions  trom  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying 
and  selling,  {deemptioneetvenditionej  \  about  Iciting  and  hiring, 
{delocationeetconkuctione :  Iccabctur  vel  do7nus,v^\ fundus,  vd 
ojfus/acienduvi,  vel  vectigal ;  y£dium  conductor  Inquilinus, 
fundi  COLONUS,  opens  redemptor,  veciigalis  publican  us  vcl 
MANCEPs  dicebatur),  about  a  commission,  [de  mandato)  ;  part- 
nership, (^<?  societate] ;  a  deposite,  {dedepositoapud sequesirem)  : 
aloan,  (decommodato  vel  muLuo),proprieQ,ovi.uoYi\u\}^vesies^ 
libros^vasa^equos^it similia.quee eadtmredduntur :  mutuo  au- 
tern  DAMUs  ea^  pro  quibus  alia  redduntur  ejitsdem  generis^    ut 
nummos^frumentum,  vinu?n,  oleum,  etjere  c'atera,  quapondere^ 
numtro^  vel  mensura  dan  solent) ;  a  pawn  or  pledge,  (de  hypo- 
theca  ve[pignoreJ:  a  wife's  fortune,  [dedote  vel  re  uxoria);  a 
stipulation,  (de  sdpulationej,  which  took  place  almost  in  all 
bargains,  and  was  made  in  this  form  ;  An  spondes?   Spon- 

DEO  :    AN  DABIS  ?    DABO  :    An    PROMITTIS  ?    PROMITTO,  vel 

repromitto^  &c.  Plaut.  Pseud,  iv.  6.  Bacchid.  iv.  8. 

When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing,  he  was  said  indi- 
CARE ;  thus,  Indica,  fac  pretium,  P/aut.  Pers.  iv.  4.  37. 
and  the  buver,  when  he  offered  a  price,  liceri,  i.  ^ .  rogare 
quo  preiio  licerct  auferre,  Plaur.  Siich.i.  3.68.  Cic.  VerrAn. 
53.  At  an  auction,  the  person  who  bade,  (LICIT ATOR), 
held  up  bis  forefinger,  (index J;   hence  dig/to  liceri,  Cic.  ib! 
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%  %.  The  buyer  asked,  Quanti  licet?  sc.  habere  vel  au^ 
J'crre^  The  seller  answered.  Decern  nummis  licet;  or  the  like, 
Plant.  Efid.  iii.  4.  35.  Thus  some  explain,  DeDrusi  hortis^ 
quanti  licuisse^  (sc.  eas  emere),  tu  scribis^  audiiram:  sed  quanti 
aua/iti^  bene  emitur  quod  nece^e  est^  Cic.  Att.  xii.  ^g.  But  roust 
nere  take  lice  re  in  a  passive  sense,,  to  be  valued  or  appraised  ^ 
quanti  quanti^  sc.  licent^  at  whatever  price;  as  Mart.  vi.  66.  4* 
»^o  Venibunt  qmqui  licebunt  (whoever  shali  be  appraised  orex-> 

fosed  to  sale,  shall  be  %o\d)^ prasenti pecunid^  for  ready  money i^ 
laut.  Menacch.  v,  9,  97.  ifnius  assis  non  unquam  pretio  pluris 
licuisse^  notante  judice  quo  nosli  populo^  was  never  reckoned 
worth  more  than  the  value  of  one  as^  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  &c.  Horat.  Sat,  i.  6.  13. 

In  verbal  bargains  or  stipulations  there  were  certain  fixt 
forms,  (stipulation UM  fok mu l^e,  Czc.  de  legg.  f.  4.  vel 
SPONSIONUM,  Jd.  Rpsc.Com^^.)  usually  observed  between  liie 
two  parties.  The  person  who  required  the  promise  or  obiiga- 
tion,  ^STIPULATOR,i2^i  quipromitti  curabat,  v.  sponsionem 
exigebat)^  a^ked  {rogabat  v.  mterrogabat)  him  who  w^as  to  give 

ihe  obligation,  (PRUMISSOR  vel  REPROMissOR,P/a«/.ilr2n. 
ii.  4, 48.  Pseud,  i.  1 .  1 1 2.  for  both  words  are  put  for  the  same 
^hing,  Plaut.Curc.  v.  2.68.  v.  3,  31.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  13.)  be- 
fore witnesses,  Flaut,  ib.  33,  Qc.  Rose.  Com,  4.  if  he  would 
do  or  give  a  certain  thing;  and  the  other  always  answered  in 
correspondent  words:  thus,  Andabis?  Dabo  vel  Dabitur, 
Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  1,  115.  iv.  6.  15.  Bacch.  iv.  8.  41.  An  spon- 
DE8?  Spondeo,  Id,  Cure,  v.  2. 74.  Any  material  change  or  ad- 
dition  in  the  answer  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  ^r^.  Inst,ae  inutiL 
Slip.  Piaut,  Trin.  v.  «.  34,  &  39.  The  person  who  required 
the  promise,  was  said  to  be  reus  stipulandi  ;  he  who  gave  it^ 
REi^s  promittendi.  Digest.  Sometimes  an  oath  was  inter- 
posed Plaut,  Rud,  V.  2.  47.  and  for  the  sake  of  greater  security^ 
\iU  pacta  et  conventajirmxora  essent),  there  was  a  second  person* 
who  required  the  promise  or  oblig  'tion  to  be  repeated  to  him, 
therefore  called  Astipulator,  Cic.  Quint.  18.  Pis,  9.  ^qui 
arrogabat],  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  a.  4^.  and  anotiier  who  joined  in 
giving  it.  Adpromissor,  Festus:  Ctc.  Att.  v.  1 .  Rose.  Amer.  9. 
Fidejussor  vel  Sponsor,  a  surety,  who  said,  £t  ego  spon- 
pEO  IDEM  HOC,  or  the  like,  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  8.  39.  Hence 
Astipulari  irato  consuli^  to  humour  or  assist,  Liv,  xxxix.  j. 
The  person  who  promised,  in  his  turn  usuilly  asked  a  cor- 
respondent obligation,  which  was  called  restipulatio;  both 
^pjlSy  were  called  S$»onsio. 

Nothing 
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Noticing  of  importance  was  transacted  among  the  RomaiU. 
without  the  rogado^  or  asking  a  question,  arrd  a  correspon* 
dent  znswer^  (congryara^onsio):  Hence  Interrogatio  for 
STiPULATio,5^7?^r.  Bmcf.  iii.  i6.  Thus  also  laws  were  passed: 
the  magistrate  asked,  rogabat,  and  the  people  answered  uxi 
KOGAs,  sc.  volumus.     See  p.  90,  93* 

The  form  of  Mamcipatio  or  Mancipium,  per  as  et  libram^ 
was  sometimes  added  to  the  Stipulatio,  Cic.Ugg.  iu  so, 

'  A  stipulation  could  only  take  placebetween  those  who  were 
present.  But  if  it  was  expressed  in  a  writing,,  (jz  in  insirumen^ 
to  scriptum  esset),  simply  that  a  person  had  promised,  it  was 
supposed,  that  every  thing  requisite  in  a  stipulation  had  been 
observed,  Inst.  iii.  20,  17.  Paull.  Rceept.  Sent,  v.  7.  e. 

In  buying  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease,  [in  ioca- 
tione  vel  coiductio?ie),  or  the  like,  the  bargain  was  finished  by 
the  simple  consent  of  the  parties:  Hence  these  contracts  were 
called  CONSENSUALES.  He  who  gave  a  wrong  account 
of  a  thing  to  be  disposed  of,  was  bound  to  make  up  the  damage, 
Cic,  Off.  iii.  16.      An  earnest  penny  (arrha  v.  arrhabo), 
was  sometimes  given,  not  to  confirm,  but  to  prove  the  obli- 
gation, Inst.  iii.  43. — pr,  Varr.  L.  Z.  iv.  36.      But  in  al}  im- 
portant  contracts,  bonds  (SYNGRAPH^)   formally  writ- 
ten out,  signed,  and  sealed,  were  mutually  exchanged  between 
the  parties.    ^Thus  Augustus  and  Antony  ratified  their  agree* 
ment  about  the  partition  of  the  Roman  provinces,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Brutus  andCassiusatPhilippi, by  giving  and  taking 
,  reciprocally  written  obligations,  (yfe:fjLfiartia^  ^Y^g^^p^*'^)',  Dio, 
xlviii.    s,  &    ii.     A   difference   having   afterwards    arisen 
between  Caesar,  and  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony  and  Lucius 
his  brother,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  Antony  in  Italy,  an 
appeal  was  made  by  Caesar  to  the  disbanded  veterans ;  who 
having  assembled  in  the  capitol,  constituted  themselves  judges' 
in  the  cause,  and  appointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  Gabii. 
Augustus  appeared  m  his  defence ;  but  Fulvia  and  L.  Aoto- 
nius,  having   failed  to  come,   although  they  had  promised, 
were  condemned  in  their  absence;  and,  in  confirmation  of 
the  sentence,  war  was  declared  against  them,  which  termi- 
nated in  their  defeat,  and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  Antony, 
DiOf  xlvii.  12.  &c.  In  like  manner  the  articles  of  agreement 
between  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Sex.  Pompeius,  were  written 
out  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  and  committed  to  the  charge 
o£  the  Vestal  virgins,  Dio,  xlviii.  37.  They  were  farther  con- 
firmed 
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firmed  by  the  panies  joining  their  right  hands  and  embracing 
one  another^  li.  But  Augustus,  says  Dio,  no  longer  observ- 
ed this  agreement,  than  till  he  found  a  pretext  for  violating 
k,  Did^  xlviii.  45, 

When  one  sued  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was 
said,  agert  cum  to  ex  Syn6RAPHA,  Gc,  Mur.  ly. 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations  are  usually  nam- 
ed, ACTIONES  emfiiy  venditi^  locati  vcl  ex  locato^  conducti 
vcl  ex  conductor  mandaii^  &c.  They  were  brought  {intendeban^ 
tur^)  in  this  manner :  The  plaintiff  said,  AIO  temihi  mutui 

COMXfODATI,  DEPOSITI  NOMISE,  DARE  CENTUM  OPORTERE; 
AIO  TE  MIHIEX  STIPULATU,  LOCATO,  DARE  FACERE  OPOR- 
TERE. The  defendant  either  denied  the  charge,  or  made 
exceptions  to  it»  or  defences  [Actoris  inttntionem  aut  nega- 
kat  vel  injidaiainr^  aut  exteptione  eltdcbat),  that  is,  he  ad- 
mitted part  of  the  charge,   but  not  the  whole  ;   thus  NEGO 

ME  TIBI  EX  STIPULATO  CENTUM  DARE  OPORTERE,  NISI  QUOD 
METU,   DOLO,  ERRORE   ADDUCTUS  SPOPONDI,  vel  NI^I  QUOD 

MINOR  XXV.  ANNis  SPOPONDI.  Then  followed  the  SPONS 10, 
if  the  defendant  denied,  ni  dare  facere  debeat;  and  the 
RESTIPULATIO,  si  dare  facere  debeat  ;  but  if  he  ex- 
cepted, the  spsnsio  was,  Ni  dolo  adductus  spoponderit; 
and  the  restipulatio^  si  dolo  adductus  spoponderit.  To 
this  Cicero  alludes,  de Invent,  ii.  19.  Fin*  2.  7.  Att,  vi.  1. 
An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,   si  non,  ac 

fl    NON,    AUT,    SI,    aut  nisi,     NISI  QUOD,    EXTRA  QUAM  SI. 

If  the  plaintiff  answered  the  defendant's  exception,  it  was 
called  REPLICATIO  ;  and  if  the  defendant  answered  him, 
it  was  called  DUPLICATIO.  It  sometimes  proceeded  to 
a  TRIPLICATIO  and  QUADRUPLICATIO.  The  ex- 
ceptions and  replies  used  to  be  included  in  the  Sponsio,  Lir\ 
xxxix.  43.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  iii.  57,  59..  Cacin.  16.  I'al. 
Max,  ii.  8,  8. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  particular  name, 
the  action  was  called  actio  PR^tsCRiPTis  verbis,  actio  in^ 
certa  vcl  incerti ;  and  the  writ  [formula)  Vas  not  composed 
by  the  praetor,  but  the  Words  were  prescribed  by  a  lawyer, 
^tf/.  Max.  viil.  2,  2. 

Actions  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  ac- 
count of  the  contracts  of  others,  and  were  called  Adjectitiit 
qualitatis. 

As  the  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merchandise  dislwnour- 

able. 
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able,  especially  if  not  extensive,  Gc,  Off,  i.  42,  instead  of 
keeping  shops  themselves,  they  employed  slaves,  freedmen,  or 
hirelings,  to  trade  011  their  account,  [ncgoti^onibus  prgtficie^ 
bant)  who  were  called  INSTl TORES,  {quod  ntgotio gerendo 
instaiant)  ;  and  actions  brought  against  the  trader  (in  negoti^ 
atorcm)  or  against  the  employer  (m  dominum\  on  account  of 
the  trader's  transactions,  were  called  ACTIONES  INSTI- 
TORIA. 

In  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  own 
risk,  [suoptriculonavtm  man  immitubat,)  and  received  all  the 
profits,  {ad  qucmomnesobvcntionesat  reditus  navis pervenircnt\ 
whether  he  was  the  ^vo^vxtioi  ( domnus )  oi  i\\t  ship,  or  hired 
it  {navem  per  aversjonem  conduxisset)y'Vihe\hcxhe.  commanded 
the  ship  Yixm^M^sweipse  NAVIS  MAGISTER«j<r/,;or  em- 
ployed a  slave  or  any  other  person  for  that  purpose  {niwipra<» 
ficcrtt),  was  calle.d  naxns  EXERCITOR  ;  and  an  action  lay 
against  him  (i«  turn  compcUbat,  rai^  vel  debalur);  lor  the  con- 
tracts made  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  by  himself, 
called  ACTIO  EXERCITOR|A. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  master  of  a  famil)%  for  the 
contracts  made  by  his  sort  or  slave,  called  jrf/^,  DE  PECULIO 
or  aaio  DEIN  REM  VERSO,  if  the  contractof  theslavehad 
turned  to  his  master's  profit ;  or  actio  JUSSU,  if  the  contract 
had  been  made  by  the  master's  order. 

But  the  father  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution ,  not 
to  the  entire  amount  of  the  contract,  {non  in  solidum),  but  to 
the  extent  of  the  pccidium^  and  the  profit  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, 

If  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the 
slave  an^ong  his  creditors,  an  action  lay  against  him,  called 
tfcft^  TRIBUTORIA. 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certain  cases,  where 
the  contract  was  not  expressed,  but  presumed  by  law,  and 
therefore  called  Obligatio  QUASI  EX  CONl'RACTU  ;  as 
when  one,  without  any  commission,  managed  the  business  of 
a  person  in  his  absence,  or  without  his  knuvvlcdge  ;  hen^he 
was  called  NEGOTIORUM  GESTOR,  or  voluntarius 
AMicys,  CicXacin,  5.  vel  procurator,  Cic»  Brut,  4. 
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3.  Penal   Actions. 


Actions  for  a  private  wrong  were  of  four  kinds:  EX 
FUllTO,  RAPINA,  DAMNO,  INJURIA;  for  theft,  rob- 
bery,  ckiniage,  and  personal  injury. 

1.  The  different  punishments  of  thefts  were  borrowed  from 
the  Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  thief  in 
the  night-time  might  be  put  to  death  :  Si  nox  [noctu)  fur. 

TUM  FAXIT,  SIM    [si  CUm)   ALIQUIS  OCCUIT  ^^Carf^r^)  JURE 

CiESUS  £STO  ;  and  also  in  the  day  time,  if  he  defended  himself 
with  a  weapon :  Si  LUCi  furtum  fa^it,  sim  aliquU  endo 
{in)  IPSO   FURTo  CAPsiT  [ceperit)y  verberator,   illique, 

CUI  FURTUM    FACTUM  ESCIT  {crit)    ADDICITOR,   GtU.   xi.  tUt. 

but  not  without  having  first  called  out  for  assistance,  [sednon, 
nisi  is,  qui  interemturus  erat^  quiritaret,  i.  e.   clamaret^ 

QCIRITES,  VOSTRAM  FIDEM,  SC.  imploTOy  vel  PORRO  QUIRI« 
TES. 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.  They  were 
scourged  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  were  so 
addicted  to  this  crime,  that  they  were  anciently  called  fures  ; 
hence  Virg.  EccL  iii.  16.  Quid dondni'faciant^  aiutmt  cumtalia 
fures  !  so  Herat.  Ep.  i.  6.  46.  and  theft,  servile  probrum. 
Tacit.  Hist.  i.  48. 

But  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  vari- 
ous laws,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  prastors.  One  caught  in 
manifest  theft  (in  FURTO  MANIFESTO),  was  obliged  to 
restore  fourfold,  [quadrvplum)^  besides  the  thing  stolen  ;  for 
the  recovery  of  which  there  was  a  real  action  (vindicalio) 
against  the  possessor,  whoever  he  was. 

If  a  person  wasnotcaught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently  guilty 
that  he  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  Fur  NEC  MANX- 
FESTUS9  and  was  punished  by  restoring  double,  Gell*  x'u 
18.  ^ 

When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  in4he 
possession  of  any  one,  it  was  called  Furtum. conceptum, 
(See  p,  191.)  and  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  pu- 
nished  as  manifest  theft,  G^li,  Hid. ;  Inst.  iv.  1.  4.  but  after- 
wards, SL&Jurtum  nee  manifestum. 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  oflFered  things  stolen  (res/ur^ 
tivas  vel/urto  ablatas)  to  any  onetokeep,  and  tliey  were  found 
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in  his  possession,  he  had  an  action,  called  Actio  furti  oblati 
against  the  person  who  gave  hioi  the  things,  whether  it  was 
the  thief  or  another,  for  the  triple  of  their  value,  ih'd. 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things,  or 
did  not  exhibit  them  when  found,  actions  were  granted  by  the 
praetor  against  him,  called  Actiones  furti  prohibiti  ti  non 
BXHIBITI ;  in  the  last  for  double,  Plaut.  Pan.  iii.  i.  v.  6i. 
What  the  penalty  was  in  the  first  is  uncertain.  But  in  what- 
ever manner  thett  was  punished  it  was  always  attended  with, 
infamy. 

8.  Robbery  (RAPINA)  took  place  only  in  moveable 
things,  [in  rebus  mobilius).  Immoveable  things  were  said  to 
be  invaded^  and  the  possession  of  them  was  recovered  by  an 
interdict  of  the  prartor. 

Although  the  crime  of  robbery  [crimen  raptus\  was  much 
more  pernicious  than  that  of  theits,  it  was,  however,  less  se- 
verely punished. 

An  action  [actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum)  was  granted  by 
the  praetor  against  the  robber  [in  raptorem)^  only  for  fourfold, 
including  what  he  had  robbed.  And  there  was  no  difference 
whether  the  robber  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave  ;  only  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  slave  was  obliged,  either  to  give  him  up,  {turn 
fiQ^a  dedere)^  or  pay  the  damage  [damnum  pntstare). 

5.  If  any  one  slew  the  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  caK 
led  DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  i.  e.  dolo  vel  cvlp£  no^ 
centis  admissum,  whence  actio  vel  judicium  damni  inju- 
ria, sc.  dati;  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  1 1.  whereby  he  was  obliged 
lo  repair  the  damage  by  the  A(juillian  law.     Qui   servum 

«ERVAMVE,  ALIENUMALIENAMVE,  QUADRUPEDEMt/^/  PECU- 
PEM  INJURIA  OCCIDERIT,  QUANTI  ID  IN  £0  ANNO  PLURIMI 

FuiT,  (whatever  its  highest  value  was  for  that  year),  tan- 
TUM  iEs  DARE  DOMINO  DAMNAS  ESTO.  By  the  Same  law, 
there  was  an  action  against  a  person  for  hurting  any  thing 
that  belonged  to  another,  and  also  for  corrupting  another 
man's  slave,  for  double  if  he  denied,  (adversus  inficiantem 
IN  duplum),  /.  i.princ.  D.  de  serv.  corr.  There  was,  on 
account  of  thfe  same  crime,  a  praetorian  action  for  double 
even  at^inst  a  person  who  confessed,  /.  5.  §.  2.  ibid^ 

4.  Pirnonal  injuries  or  afironts  (INJuRI^j   respected 

cither  the  body,  the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals. 

They  were  variously  punished  at  different  periods  of  the  re- 
public- ^ 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injuries  [injuria  leviores) 
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lArere  punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  asses  or  pounds  of 
brass. 

But  ir  the  injury  was  more  atrocious  ;  as,  for  instance,  i£ 
any  one  deprived  another  of  the  Use  of  a  Iittib,,(si  msmbruM 
BCJPsiT,  i.  e.  ruperit)^  he  was  punished  by  retaliation,  (tali' 
one)^  if  the  person  injured  would  pot  accept  of  any  other  sa- 
tisfaction. (See  p.  186.)  If  he  only  dislocated  or  broke  a 
bone,  QUI  os  £x  genitali  (i.  e.  ex  loco  ubi  gjgnilur,)  fu* 
DIT,  he  paid  300  asses ^  if  the  sufferer  was  a  freeman,  and 
S50,  if  a  slave,  Gell^  xx*  i.  If  any  one  slandered  another  by 
defamatory  verses,  {si  quis  aliquempublici  diffamass^ty  eique  aa* 
versus  ionos  mores  convicium  feds  set  j^Svoni^A  him,  vel  carmen 
famosum  in  eum  condidisset^)  he  was  beaten  witha  club,  Hor. 
Sat.\\»  t*v,  82.  Ep.  ii.  I.  V.  154.  C&rnut.  ad  Per  s.  Sat.  1.  as 
some  say  to  death,  Cic.  apudAugustin^  de  citnt.  Dei^  ii.  9.  &'  1 2. 

But  these  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  Gell»  xx.  i.  and 
by  the  edicts  of  the  praetor,  an  action  was  granted  on  account 
of  all  personal  injuries  and  affronts  only  for  a  fine,  which 
was  proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  arid  the  nature 
of  the  injury.  This,  however,  being  found  insufficient  to  check 
licentiousness  and  insolence,  Sulla  made  a  new  law  concern* 
inff  injuries,  b}r  which,  not  only  a  civil  action,  but  also  a  cri- 
minal prosecution  was  appointed  for  certain  injuries,  with 
the  punishment  of  exiley  or  worldng  in  the  mines.  Tiberius 
ordered  one  who  had  written  defamatory  verses  against  him 
to  be  thrown  from  theTarpeian  rock,   Dio^  Ivii.  22. 

An  action  might  also  be  raised  against  a  person  for  an  inju- 
ry done  by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  ACTIO 
NOX  ALIS ;  as,  if  a  slave  committed  theft,  or  did  any  damage 
without  his  master's  knowledge,  he  was  to  be  given  up  to 
the  injured  person,  (si  servos,  insciente  domino,  furtuu 
FAXIT,  NOXIAMVE  NQXIT,  [fiocuerit^  i.  c.  damnum fecerit^) 
MOXiE  deditok)  s  And  so  if  a  beast  did  any  damage,  the 
owner  was  x>bliged  to  offer  a  compensation,  or  give  up  the 
beast;  (siQUADRUP£SPAUP£RifiM(^aiimtMn}FAXiT,DOMiN  us 
TSkOX&JiST\uiKtA{damniastimationem)  offerto  :  si  nollit« 

quod  NOXIT  DAT®). 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude,  [actio  ingrati)  as 
among  the  Macedonians,  or  rather  Persians ;  because,  says 
Seneca,  all  the  courts  at  Rome,  [ommafora^  sc.  /na,  de  Ir.  ii. 
9.)  would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  for  trying  it,  Senec^ 
iinef.  iii.  6.  He  adds  a  better  reason ;  quia  hoc  crimen  in 
legem  cadere  non  debet ^  c.  7. 

■R  4.  MixB© 
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4.  Mixed  aW  Arbitrary  Actions. 

Actions  by  which  one  sued  for  a  thing,  (rem  persequeba'- 
iur),  wtre  cdWtd 'Actiones  rei  P£RS£CUTOKije ;  but  actions 
merely  for  a  penalty  or  punishment,  were  called  PC£NA- 
L£S  ;  for  both,  MixTi£. 

Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine 
strictly,  according  co  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called 
Actiones  STRICTI  JURIS  :  actions  which  were  determined 
by  the  rules  of  equity,  [ex  aquo  et  bono)^  were  called  ARBI- 
TRARIiC,  or  BON^  FIDEL  In  the  former  a  certain 
thing,  or  the  performance  of  a  certain  thing,  (certa  prasiatio), 
was  required;  z  sponsio  was  made,  and  the  judge  was  re- 
stricted to  a  certam  form  ;  jn  the  latter,  the  contrary  of  all 
this  was  the  case.  Hence  in  the  form  of  actions  bonajidei 
about  contracts,  these  words  were  added,  Ex  bona  fid£  ;  in 
those  trusts  c^Wtifiduda^  Ut  int^r  bonds  BENE  agier 
OPORTET,  £T  SINE  FRAUDATIONE ;  and  in  a  question  about 
recovering  a  wife's  portion  after  a  divorce,  {in  arbitrio  rei 
uxoriie)^  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions,  Quantum  vel  qvii> 
^QUiuSi MELIUS,  Cic,  de  Offic.  iii.  1  j. £.  Rose.  j^.Tvpic.  17. 


IV.  Different  Kinds  of  Judges;  JUDICES, 
ARBFTRIy  RECUPERATORES,  et  CEN- 
TUMFIRL 


A  FTER  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out,  [concepta  mcH^^ 
-^^  onis  int€ntione\  and  shewn  to  the  defendant*  the  plaintiff 
requested  of  the  prxtor  to  appoint  one  person  or  more  to 
judge  of  It,  {judicemvt\  judicium  in  earn  apr4ttore  posiulabat). 
If  he  only  asked' one,  he  asked  b  judex,  properly  so  called,  or 
an  arbiter:  If  he  asked  more  than  one,  {judicium),  he  asked 
either  those  who  were  called  Recuperatores  or  Centumviri. 

1.     A  JUDEX  judged  both  of  fact  and  of  law,   but  only 
in  such  cases  as  were  easy  and  of  smaller  importance,  and 
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which  be  was  obliged  to  determine  according  to  an  express 
law  or  a  certain  form  prescribed  to  him  by  the  praetor. 

2.  An  ARBITER  judged  in  those  causes  which  were 
called  bcnajidet^  and  arbitrary,  and  waft  not  restricted  by 
any  law  or  form,  {totius  rd  arbitrium  habtnt  et  potestattmy  he 
ileieiuiiiied  what  seemed  equitable  in  a  thing  not  sufficiently 
defined  by  law,  FestusJ,  Cie.  pro  Rose,  Com.  4,  5.  Off,  \\u  i6» 
Topic.  10.  Senec.  de  Benef.  iii.  3^  7.  Hence  he  is  called 
HONOR ARIUS,  Gc.  Tusc.v.  41.  de  F&to,  17.  Ad  arbi^ 
trrnn  vAjudicem  ire^  adire^  confugere,  Cic.  pro  Ros'c.  Com. 
4.  arbitrum  sumere^  ibid,  capere^  Ter.  Heaut.  iii.  i.  9^* 
Adelph.  i.  2.  43.    Arbitrum  ADIGERE,  i.  e.  ad  arbitrum 

g\er€  vel  cogere^  to  force  one  to  subn^it  to  an  arbitration, 
c.  Off.  iii.  16.  Top.  10.  Ad  arbitrum  vocare  vel  appelUre^ 
Plaut.  Rud.  iv,  3.  99. 104.  Ad  vel  apud  judickm,  i^ere^  ex* 
periri^  bti^are^  peiere.  But  arbiter  znd  Judex ^  arbitrium  and 
judicium  2tc  sometimes  confounded,  Uc,  Rose.  Com.  j^.  ^* 
Am.  39.  Mur.  12.  Quiht.  3.  Arbiter  is  also  sometimes  put 
for  TESTIS,  Flacc.^6.  Sallust.  Cat.  20.  Liv.  ii.  4.  or  the 
master  or  director  of  a  feast,  arbiter  hibendi^  Hor.  (Jd.  ii.  ^. 
93.  arbiter  Adria^ruleft  Id.  i.  3.  mam,  having  a  prospect  m» 
Id.  Epist.  i.  11.  26. 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  cotnpromise  {ex  toUu 
^omtsso)t  to  determine  a  difference  without  the  appointment 
of  the  praetor,  was  also  called  arbiter^  but  more  pr^petly 

COMPROMISSARIUS. 

3.  RECUPERATORES  were  se  called,  because  by  thfeln 
eveiy  one  recovered  his  own,  TkeophA.  ad  Inst.  This  name 
at  firn  was  given  to  those  who  judged  between  th^  Romsn 
people  and  foreign  statps  about  recoveringand  restoring  private 
things,  Festusin  rbciperatio  ;  and  hence  it  was  transferred 
to  those  judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  for  a  simi* 
kM^purpofee  in  private  controversies,  Plaut.  Bacch^  li.  3.  v.  oj6. 
tSc.  in  Cttcin.  t.  Sec.  Cadi.  17.  But  afterwards  they  judged 
ako about  other  matters,  Liv.  xxvi.  ^%.Suet.  Ner.  17.  Domit. 
8.  Gell.  XX.  I.  They  were  chdsen  from  Roman  citizens  at  large, 
according  to  some,  but  mere  properly,  according  t#  othefs» 
from  the  judicss  selecti,  ex  albojudicum^  from  thfe  list  of 
judges) fP/in.J^. iii.  so.  and  in  some  casesonly  from  the  senate, 
Liv.  xliii.  2.  So\nV[i^^xov\r\ct%{ex  conventuRomanorumciviuyn^ 
u  c.  ex  Romanis  dvibus  qui  juris  etjudidorum  causiin  cerfum 
hcum  CONVBNIRB  solebant.  See  p.  16a.)  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  v.  j. 
86*  f  9. 169.  Oes.  dt  bell.  Chr.  ii.  20.  36,  iii.  at.  119.  where  they 
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seem  to  have  judged  of  the  same  causes  as  the  Ccnlumviri  »t 
Rome,  Cic.  Vtrr.  iii.  11.13.  ^^-  59'  ^  ^"''^^  before  the  Re* 
cuptraiorcs^  was  called  Judicium  recuferatorium,  Cic.  de 
Invent,  ii.  20,  Suet,  Vespas.  3.  cum  aliquo  recuperatores  sumtrc^ 
vel  turn  ad  recuperatores  adducere^  to  bring  one  to  such  a  trial, 
Lxv.  xlni.  2. 

4.  CENTUMVIRI  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty- 
five  tribes,  three  from  each ;  so  that  properly  there  v^ere 
loj,  but  tbey  were  always  named  by  a  round  number,  Cbn- 
TUMVIRI,  F^j/tfi.  The  causes,  which  came  before  them  (rat/* 
sa  centumvira/es)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero,  de  Orat.  i.  38- 
They  seem  to  have l)een  first  instituted  soon  after  the  creation 
.of  the  Praetor  Peregrinus.  They  judged  chiefly  concerning 
testaments  and  inheritances,  Oc  ioid.—jbro  Cacin.  18.  raler. 
Max,  vii.  7.   QuimtiL  iv.  7.  Plin.  iv.  8.  32. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  Council  of 
the  prsetor,  and  judged  in  the  most  important  causes,  Tacit* 
de  Orat.  38.  whence  trials  before  them  (JUDICIA  CEN- 
TUMVIRALIA),  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  private 
trials,  Plin.  Ep.  1.  18.  vi,  4.  33.  Quinctil.  iv.  i.  v.  10.  but 
these  were  not  criminal  trials,  as  some  have  thought.  Suet* 
yesp,  lo.  for  in  a  certain  senseall  trials  were  public,  (Judicia 
publica),  Ctc.pro  Arch.  2. 

The  number  of  the  Ceniumviri  was  increased  to  180, 
and  they  were  divided  into  four  councils,  Plin.  Ep,  1.  i8. 
iv.  24.  vi,  33.  QuinctiL  »ii,  5,  Hence  <^uadruplex  Judi* 
ciaM,  is  the  same  as  cbntumviralb,  ibtd.  sometimes  only 
into  two,  QuinctiL  w.  2.  xi*  i.  and  sometimes  in  important 
causes  they  judged  all  together,  Valer.  Max.  vii.  8.  i.  Pfin, 
Ep.  vi.  33.  a  cause  before  the  Centumviri  could  not  be  ad- 
journed, Plin.  Ep.  1.  i8. 

Tea  men  (DECEMVIRI)  See  p.  148.  were  appointed, 
five  senators  and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  councils, 
and  preside  in  them  in  the  absence  of  the  prstor.  Suet.  Aug. 

Trials  before  the  centumviri  were  held  usually  in  the  Bast- 

lica  Jfulia^  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  24.  QuintiL  xii.  5.  sometimes  in  the 

Forum.    They  had  a  spear  set  upright  before  them,  QuintiL 

v.  2*  Htncc  judicium  hasta,  iovcEUTVMWiKALR,  Vakr,  Max* 

vii.  8.  4.  Centumxnralem  hastam  cogere^  to  assemble  the  courts 

of  the  Centumviri^  and  preside  in  them.  Suet.  Aug.  36.     So 

Centum  gravis  hasta  viroruM,  Mart.  Epi^.  vii.  62.  Cesr 

at  centeni  moderatrixjudicis  hasta^  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  4.  43. 

^  The 
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The  centumviri  continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  whole 
year,  but  the  o\hQTJudices  only  till  the  particular  cause  wa% 
determined  for  which  ihcy  were  appointed. 

The  DECEMVIRI  alsojudged  in  certain  causes.CSrV.Craif. 
33.  Dom.  29.  and  it  is  thought  that  in  particular  cases  they 

Ereviously  took  cognisance  of  the  causes  which  were  to  come 
pfore  the  centumuiri,  and  their  decisions  were  called  Pa.«- 
JUDiciA,  Sigonius  de  Judic. 


V.     The  APPOINTMENT  of  a  JUDGE  or 

JUDGES. 


/^F  the  above  mentioned  judges  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  the 
^^  defendant  {adversaria  ferebat),  such  judge  or  judges  as 
he  thought  proper  according  to  the  words  of  the  sponsio^  NX 
ITA  esset:  Hence  judicem  vel  ^es  ferre  alicui,  ni  ita  bs- 
SKT,  to  undenake  to  prove  before  a  judge,  or  jury  that  it  was 
so,  Liv.  iii.  24.  57.  viii.  33.  Gc,  Quint,  15.  de  Orat.  ii.  65. 
and  asked  that  the  defendant  would  be  content  with  the  judge 
or  judges  whom  he  named,  and  not  ask  another,  (ne  alium  pro* 
CARET,  i.c.posceret^  Festus).  If  he  approved,  then  the  judge 
was  said  to  be  agreed  on,  con  venire,  Cic.  fro  g.  Rose.  15. 
Cluent.  43.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  2.  and  the  plaintiff  requested  of 
the  prxtor  to  appoint  him,  inthesewords,  PRiETOR,  JUDICEM 
arbitrumvs  postulo,  ut  des  in  diem  tbrtium  sive  pe« 
REKDINUM,  Gc. pro  Mur.  It.  Valer  Prob.  in  Notis^  and  in 
the  same  manner  recuperatores  were  asked,  Gc.  Verr.  iii.  5$. 
hence  judices  dare^  to  appoint  one  to  take  his  trial  before  the 
wdimryjudices,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.  But  centumvin  were  not  ask- 
ed,  unless  both  parties  subscribed  to  them,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  i. 

If  the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  judge  proposed  by  the 
plaintiff,  he  said,  HuNC  ejbro  vel  NOLO,  Cic.  deOrai.  Vu  70. 
Plin.  Paneg.  36.  Sometimes  the  plaintiff  desired  the  defendant 
to  name  the  jud^e,  (ut  judicem  dicerbt)«  liv.  iii.  5^* 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  were^point-  • 
cd  (dabantur  vel  addicebantur),  by  the  prtetor  with  a  cer- 
tain form  answering  to  the  nature  of  the  action.     In  these 
forms  the  praetor  always  used  the  words»  SI  PARET,  i.e. 
apparel ;  thus,  C.  Agquilli  ;  juppx  esto.  Si  parbt»  fun- 
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DUM  OAPBNAT£M»  DE  QUO  SeRVILIUS  AGIT  CUM  CaTULO, 

Sbrviluess£bx:jukb(2uiritum,nbqusisS£rvxlioaCa* 
TULO  RBSTiruATUR^TUM  Catulum  condemna.  But  if  the 
defendant  made  an  exception,  it  was  added  to  the  form,  thus  : 

EXTBA  QUAM  SJ  TBSTAMENTUM  PRODATUR,  QUO  APPAREAT 

Catuli  essb.  If  the  prxtor  refused  to  admit  the  exception, 
an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Acad*  Qjaast,  iv. 
30.  The  piietor,  if  he  thought  proper,  might  appoint  differ- 
ent judges  from  those  chosen  by  the  parties,  althc>ugh  he  sel- 
dom did  so ;  and  no  one  could  refuse  to  act  as  zjudsx^  when 
required,  without  a  just  cause,  Sud,  Claud.  1  j*  Plin.  Ep.  iii* 
sob  X.  66* 

The  pnetor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be 
called,  fquibus  demmciareiur  Ushmonium) ^  which  commonly 
did  not  exceed  ten.  Then  the  parties,  or  their  agents  (PRO- 
CURATORES),  gave  security  (satisdabant)  that  what 
was  decreed  would  be  paid,  and  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
held  ratified*  (JuotCATUM  solvi  </rem  ratam.hab£Ri}. 

In  arbitrary  causes  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both 
panics,  called  COMPROMISSUM,  Cic.  pre  Rose.  Com.  4., 
V€ri\  lu  %ji.  ad(l»  Fratr.  W.  15.  which  word  is  also  used  for 
a  mutual  agreement,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  30. 

In  a  personal  action  the  pr^ozujraiorc^  only  gave  security  ; 
thoseoi  the  plaiotifi^  to  itapd  to  the  sentence  of  t)ie  judge ; 
ai|d  those  of  the  defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed,  Gcn 
Qf¥ni*  7-  -A/,  xvi.  15, 

'  In  certain  actions  the  plj^intiffgave  security  to  the  defend- 
aitf,  that  no  more  dem?uids  should  be  made  up^n  h^m  on  the 
same* account,  konpmMa  st.  iqsMiN^H  AUfhivsm  rostea 
FB7IWRUM),  tic.  Bruf.  5.  kosc^  Lom.  iz.  Fatn.  xiiit  ^9, 

AJter  this  followed  the  LITIS  CONTESTATIQ.  or  a 
short  narration  of  the  cau^e  by  both  parties,,  corroborated  by 
the  testimony. of  witnesses,  Gc.  Att.  xvi.  \^.  Ro^sc^  Cam.  ii, 
IS,  lS«  Festus;  Hofirojkr  Sit^.  iii.  9* 

Th^  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment  of.  the 
judices^  were  properlyi  said  iimui^.  fieri,  after  that,  w  ju- 
JUCiO  ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  always,  observed. 

AhQtx\iejudtx,oxJMdicef  %fQreappoifited,tlie  parties  warned 
cach'othei  ro attend  i\\tihjixAA^y2ii^T^{}nUrstinp:rcndinun^ 
Jicm^  ut, ad  judicium  v^nirmit  dpu^nciakarU)^  w.hich.WAS  called 
C5QMPERENDINATIOiorQONWCT>o,i4jrort.2n.Czc.— J^^^ 

Ittx;  Qell.  xiE.  B«  ButiA«c«^^wMMi<>r^gf^f*  tbe.d^y  MT^f 
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lied  DIES  STATUS,  Macrci.  Sat.  i.  16.  Status  canductis 
cum  Aoste^  (i.  e.  cum  peregrino,  Cic.  Off.  i.  39.)  Diss.  PlauU 
Cure,  u  1.5.  GdLxvi.  4. 
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"l^HEN  the  day  came,  the  trial  went  on,  unless  the  judge 
or  some  of  the  parties,  was  absent  from  a  necessary  cause, 
(ex  morbo  vel  causa  sontica^  Festus),  in  which  case  the  day  was 
put  off,  (diffksus  est,  i.  t.prolatus,  Gcll.  xiv.  s.) 

If  the  judge  was  present,  he  first  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
judge  according  to  law  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  (Ex  ani* 
Ml  svi^TBNTiA;,  Gc,  Acad.  Q.  47.  at  the  altar,  {aram  teruns^ 
Cic.Flacc.  36.)  called PUTEALLIBONIS,or&rt^^m4Wi/w, 
because  that  place  being  struck  with  thunder,  {fulminc  at^ 
iactus),  had  been  expiated  (procuratus)  by  Scribonius  Libo» 
who  raised  over  it  a  stone  covering  {suggestum  lapideum  ca* 
vumj,  the  covering  of  a  well,  (puta  (^erculum,  vel  putbal), 
open  at  the  top,  fsuperne  apertum,  Festus),  in  the  Forum  ^ 
near  which  the  tribunal  of  the  prastor  used  to  be,  Horai.  Sat. 
ii,  6.  V.  3^.  Ep.  i.  19.  8.  and  where  the  usurers  met,OV.  Se^t» 
8.  Quid,  de  Rem.  Am.  ffoi.  It  appears  to  have  been  different 
from  the  Puteal^  under  which  the  whetstone  and  razor  of 
Attius  Navius  were  deposited,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17.  in  the 
camitium  at  the  left  side  of  the  senate-house,  Liv.  \.  36* 

The  Romans  in  solemn  oaths,  used  to  hold  aflint-stone  in 
their  right  hand,  saying,Si  sciBNS  fauo.tum  meDibspitbr, 

•ALVA  URBB  ARCBQUE,  BONIS  BJICIAT,  UT  BGO  HUMCLAPI- 

PBI4«  Festus  in  lapis.  Hence  ^ovem  lapidem  jurare,  for 
per  Jovem  et  lapidem^  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  i.  la.  Liv.  xxi*  45.  xxii. 
M..  Gell.  i,  ill.  TYi^ formula  of  taking  an  oath  we  have  in 
Flaui.  Rud.  V,  a.  45,  &c.  and  an  account  of  different  forms. 
Cic.  Acadn  iv.  47.  The  most  solemn  oath  of  the  Romans  wa» 
by  their  faith  or  honour,  Dionys.  ix.  10,  &  48.  xi.  ^4. 

Thejudex  or  judices  after  having  sworn,  topfk  their  seats  in 
the  suisellia^fijuasi  adpedes pratorisj  ;whenc^they  were  called 
JUDICES  PkDANEI ;  and  9£DBRB  is  often  put  for  cognos. 
CSBB,  to  judge,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  i.  vi.  33.  sedeke  auditurus. 
Id.  vi.  31.  Sbobeb  is  also  applied  to  an  advocate  while  not 
pleading,  PHn.  Ep.  iii.  9*  f, 

Thejudex^  especially  if  there  was  but  onOi  as$umed  some 
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lawyers  to  assist  him  with  their  council,  fsiH  advocavii,  uiim 
consiko  adessent,  Cic.  Quint,  s.  in  consilium  rogavit.GeU.  xiv. 
fi.)  whence  they  were  called  CONSILIARII,  SueU  Tib.  qq. 
Claud,  12.  "^"^ 

If  any  one  of  the  parties  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse, 
he  was  summoned  by  an  edict,  (see  p.  123.)  or  lost  his  cau«^, 
C.r.  Quint.  6.  If  the  prsctor  pronounced  an  unjust  decree 
in  the  absence  of  any  one,  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  might 
be  implored,  ibid.  20. 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  first  wereobliged  to  swear, 
that  thev  did  not  carry  on  the  law-suit  from  a  desire  of  litiga- 
tion. (CalUMNIam  JURARE,  veldecolumnia),  Liv.xxxiii.  49. 
Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8. — I.  16.  D.  jurej.  Quod  injuratus  in  coJu^ 
eemtef^rre  noluit.^c.  quiafalsum  erat,  irfjurare  in  litem  non 
dubitet,  I,  e,  id  sibi  deberi^  jurejurande  conjirmare,  litis  obti^ 
nenda  causa^  Cic.  in  Rose.  Com.  i. 

Then  the  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  cause,  which 
they  did  twice,  one  after  another,  in  two  different  methods; 
Mjnan.  de  Bell,  Civ.  i.  p»  663.  fir^t  briefly,  which  was  called 
C AUSiE  CfOl^ ^IlCTIO, quasi causit  in  breve  coACno,Ascon. 
in  Cic.  and  then  in  a  formal  oxdiion^  fjusta  oratiffne  ferorabant. ' 
Gell,  xvii.  2.)  they  explained  the  state  of  the  cause,  and  proved 
their  own  charge  (actionem)  or  defence  {inficiatipnem  vel  ex-^ 
uptionem),  by  witnesses  and  writings,  [testibuset  tabulis),  and 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  case  itself,  fex  ipsa  re  deductisj 
Cic.  pro  P.  Quinct.  et.  Rose.  Com. — Cell.  xiv.  2.  and  here 
the  orator  chiefly  displayed  his  art,  Cic.  de  0 rat.  ii.  42,  43, 
44t  79t  81.^    To  prevent  them,   however,  fro^m  being  top 
tedious,  ('ne  in  immensum  evagarenturj,  it  was  ordained  by  the 
Pompeian  law,  in  imitation  of  the  Greets,  that  they  should' 
speak  by  an  hour-glass,  /"ut ad CLE?SY DR  AM dicerent,  i.el 
vas  vitreum,  graciliter  Jistulatem^  in  fundo  cujus  eraifcramm^ 
unde  aquaguttaim  ejflueret^  atque  ita  tempus  metiretux:  a  water •^ 
glass^  somewhat  like  our  sand-glasses,  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  34). 
How  many  hours  were  to  be  allowed  to  each  advocate,  was 
left  to  the  judices  to  determine,  Cic.  Quint.  9.  Plin.   Ep.  i. 
20,  iv.  9.  u.  1 1.  14.  i.  23.  vi.  2.  5.  Dial,  de  Caus.  Corr.  Eloa, 
38.   These  glasses  were  also  used  in  the  army,  ^egct.  iii.  8.' 
Cas.  de  Bell.  G.  v.  13.  Hence  dare  vel  petereplures  clepsydras^ 
to  ask  more  timeto  speak  :  Quoti^s  judico^  quantum  quispluri^' 
mum  postulat  aqua  do,  I  give  the  advocates  as  much  time  as  they 
fe(juirc,  Plin.  £p.  vi.  2,     The  clepsydra  were  of  a  different 

length: 
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length ;  iBomctimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour,  Plin,  £fi.  iu 
11. 

The  advocate  sometimes  had  a  person  by  him  to  suggest 
fqui  subjiceret)  what  he  should  say,  who  was  called  MINI- 
STRATOR,  Cic.  dc  Orat.  ii.  7^.  Flacc.  22.  A  forward 
noisy  speaker  was  called  Rabula,  [arakie^qudsi  latkator), 
vtXproclamator^  a  brawler  or  wrangler,  Cic.  de  Orat,  i.  ^6. 

Under  the  emperors  advocates  used  to  keep  persons  in  pay, 
\conducA  et  redempti  MANCIPES),  to  procure  for  ihem  an 
audience,  or  to  collect  hearers,  (coronam  coUigere^  audiiores  v. 
audiiuros  corrogare)^  who  attended  them  from  court  to  court,  • 
(exjudtd0  injudiciumjy  and  applauded  them,  while  they  were 
pleading,  as  a  man  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  them  gave  the 
word,  (quum  fAsaoxofog  dedit  signum).  Each  of  them  for  this 
service  received  his  dole,  [sportula)  or  a  certain  hire,  (J)ar 
mtrces^  usually  three  denarii^  near  28.  of  our  money) ;  hence 
they  were  called  laudic^eni,  i.  e.  qtd  ob  canam  taudabant. 
This  custom  was  introduced  by  one  Largius  Licinius,  who 
flourished  under  Nero  and  Vespasian ;  and  is  greatly  ridi* 
culed  by  Pliny,  Jip.  ii.  14.  See  also,  vi.  2.  When  a  client 
gained  his  cause,  he  used  to  fix  a  garland  of  j^reen  palm  fviri-^ 
dcs  palmaj  at  his  lawyer's  door,  Juvenal,  vii.  118. 

When  the*  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  its 
OPERAM  darb,  /•  18.  ^r.  D.  de  judic.  How  inattentive 
they  sometimes  were,  we  learn  from  Macrobius,   Saiurnd. 

•  a 
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VII.     The  MANNER   of  giving  JUDGE^ 

ME  NT. 


npHEpleadings  he\ngcndedj[causa  uirinque  perorata,)judg(^^ 
•*■  ment  was  given  after  mid-day,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  Post  meridiem  fumsh^ti, ("etiamsi  unu$ 
tantHm  prasens  jrz/,)  litem  addicito,  i.  e.  decidito.  Cell.  17. 2. 
If  there  was  an^  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  sometimes 
took  time  to  consider  it,  diem  diffindi^  i«  e.  differijussit^  ut 
AMPLius  DBLIBERARET  {Ter  PKorm.  it.  4.  1^.)  if,  after  all, 
he  remained  uncertain,  he  said,  f dixit  vel  jz^rat/zV],  MIHI 
^ON  LIQUET,  I  am  not  clear,  GdU  xiv.  2.    And  thus  the 

affair 
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afiair  was  either  left  undetermined  (Jnjndicata)^  Cell.  r.  !•» 
or  the  cause  was  again  resumed,  (secwida  actio  instituta  est)^ 
Cic.  Caecin.  2. 

If  there  were  several  judges,  judgement  was  given  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  {sententia  lata  est  de  plurium 
sententia) :  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  all  present. 
If  their  opinions  were  equal,  it  was  4eft  to  the  praetor  to  deter- 
mine, /.  28,  g6,  a  38.  D.  de  rejud.  The  judge  commonly 
retired,  [secessit)^  with  his  assessors  to  deliberate  on  the  case, 
sod  pronounced  judgement  according  to  their  opinion,  (ex* 
censuu  senientid)^  Piin.  £p.  v.  i.  vi.  31. 

The  sentence  was  variously  expressed ;  in  an  action  of 
freedom,  thus,  VIDERI  sibi  hunc  hominfm  LIBEIRUM; 
in -an  action  of  injuries,  VIOERI  jure  F£Ciss£i;e/  non  fe<- 
CiasE ;  in  actions  of  contracts,  if  the  cause  was  given  in  fa* 
your  of  the  plaintiff,  Titium  Seio  centum  conbemno  ;  if 
in  favour  oi  the  defendant,  Secundum  illum  litem  DO, 
Vai.  Max.  \u  8.  n. 

An  arbiter  gave  judgement,  {arUtrium  pronundavit);  thus, 
ARBITROR  te  hoc  modo  satisfacere  actori  debere  ; 
If  the  defendant  did  not  submit  to  his  decision,  then  the.^ rif • 
i^r  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  declare  upon  oath,  at  how  much 
he  estimated  his  damages,  {quanti  litem  astimattt) ,  and  then 
he  passed  sentence,  {sententiam  tulit),  and  condemned  the  de« 
fendant  to  pay  him  that  sum ;  thus.  Centum  de  quibus  ag» 
TOR  IN  lit£M  juraviTj  redoe,  /•  i8*  D.  de  doh  malo^ 


Vin.     JTfuit followed  after  JUDGEMENT  wu 

given* 


A  FTER  judgement  was  given,  and  the  law-suit  was  deter*- 
^^  mined,  {lite  dijudicata)^  the  conquered  party  was  obliged 
^o  door  pay  what  was  decreed,  (judicatum  facere  v^/sol* 
vere)  ;  and  if  he  failed,  or  did  not  find  securities,  {jponsores 
vel  vindices)t  within  thirty,  days,  he  was  given  up,  (JvDiCA- 
Tus,  ue.damnatus  et'ADDiCTV&est)^  by  the  praetor  to  his 
adversary,  (to  whiqh  custom  Horace  alludes.  0J»  iii.  g»  83*) 
and  led  away  (ab ductus)  by  him  to  servitude,  Cic.rlacc. 
15.  Uv,  vi.  14,  34.  &c.  Plant.  Poen»  iii.  3,  94.  Asin.  v*  2« 
87.  Gell  XX,  I.    These  thirty  days  are  called  in  the  Twelve 

Tables, 
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Tablet,  DIES  JUSTI;  rebus  jure  judic^tis,  xxx*  OVs 

JUSTISVNTQ,  POSTD£IND£  MANUS  INJfiCTlO  £ST0,    IN  J[Ui 

DUciTo.    See  p.  45. 

After  sentence  w^s  passed,  the  matter  could  not  be  altered ; 
hence  ag£R£  actum  to  labour  in  vain,  GV.  Amic.  ftA.  Jitic» 
ix.  18.  Ter.  Phorm*  ii.  2,  7a.  Actum  est ;  acta  est  rej  ;  perils 
all  is  over,  I  am  undone,  Ter.  Andr.  iii.  x.  7.  Addph.  lii.  fi« 
7»  Q'^.  ftf;».  xiv.  3.  Actum  est  dc^me^  I  am  ruined.  Plant 
•  Pseud,  u  1,  83.  De  Sermo  actum  rati^  that  all  was  over  with 
Servius,  that  he  was  slain,  Ziv*  i.  47.  So  Suet*  Ner.  4a* 
Actum  (i*^.  raium)  habebo  auodegeris^  Cic.  Tusc«  iii.  21* 

In  certain  cases,  especially  when  any  mistake  or  fraud  had 
been  committed,  the  prstor  reversed  tne  sentence  of  the  jud« 
ges,  fremjudicatam  resciditj,  in  which  case  he  was  taid  damm 
mUoS  IN  INTEGRUM  R£ST1TU£R£,  Gc,  Vtrr.  V.  6.  Clutnt.  3$. 
Tcr.  Pkorm»  ii.  4.  ii.  or  juoiciA  rastituere,  Gc.  Verr» 
\u  26. 

After  the  cause  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acqaiu 
ted,  might  bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for  false  accu* 
sation,  fACTOiiEM  CALUMNIiE  posTULAREKCtc.  pro  CUteai. 
31.  HenceCALUMNiA/2/7»;»,  i.e.  lites per  calumniam intents. 
unjust  law-suits,  Gc*  MiL  27.  OUummarwn  metum  injicere^ 
of  false  accusations,  Suet^  Cas.  20.  VtteL  7.  Domit.  9.  Ferre 
calumniam^  u  e.  calumniieccmmctum  esse^  vel.  calumnia  damnari 
uut  de  caiumnia^  Cic.  Fan),  viii.  8.  Gell.  x|v.  2.  Calummam 
nou  effueiet^  he  will  not  fail  to  be  condemned  for  false  acctt* 
sation,  Xac.  Cluent.  ^^.^'^'^hjuria:  existunt  calumnia,  i.  e. 
calUdaetmaHtiosdjunstnierpretatiane^  Cic.  Off.  i.  10.  Calum- 
NIA  timorist  Ae  misrepresentation  of  fear,  which  always  ima- 
gines things  worse  than  they  are,  Fam.  vi.  7.  Calumma  reU* 
gionis,  a  false  pretext  of.  ihd.  i.  1.  calumma  dicendi^speakiBg 
to  waste  the  time,  AU.  iv.  3.  C\LVfdsiA  paucorum,  detrac* 
tion,  Sallust  Cat.  30.  Cic.  Acad,  iv.  1.  So  CALUMNIARI, 
fdsam  iitem  intendere^  et  calumniator,  &c. 

There  was  also  an  action  against  a  Judge,  if  he.  was  sus* 
pecced  of  having  taken  money  from  euher  of  the  parties,  or 
to  have  wilfully  given  wrong  judgement  (dUomcUo  vtMm^e* 
ntia),  Cdrxuplionin  a  judge  was,  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  punished  with  death ;  but  afterwards  as  a  crimcol 

extortion.  (reUtundarumJ.  ^  ,  .  .    .  .^.-.. 

If  a  judge  from  partiality  or  tnmiiy/gratid  vel  tmmattaj, 
fvidemly  tairourcd  cither,  of  tfie  nactiicl,  hf  was  aaid  Litem 

SUAAf 
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8UAM  FACERE,  Vlpian,  Gett,  X.  1.  Cicero  applies  this  phrase 
loan  advocate  too  keenly  interested  for  his  client,  deOrat. 

In  certain  causes  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  was  asked, 

(fRIBUNf  APPELLABANTUR^,  Cic.  QjuiflL  7,    20. 

•  As  there  was  an  appeal  ( APPELLATIO)  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  magistrate,  f,w.  iii.  56.  so  also  from  one  court 
or  judge  to  another,  fai  inferiore  adsupcrius  tribunal^  vel  ex 
tninorc  ad  majarem  judicem,  pnrtextu  mi  qui  gravaimnis^  of  a 
grtevancf,  vel  injusta  senUntiaJ^  Ulpian.  The  appeal  was 
a^id  ADMITTI,  recipi,  non  becipi,  prudiart:  He  to 
^hom  the  appeal  was  made,  was  said,  De  vd  £x  appella- 

TIONE.COGNOSCERE,  JUDICABE,    SENTENTIAM  DICERE,  PRO- 
^UNCIARE  APPELLATION  EM  JUSTAM  XJtl  INJUSTAM  ESSE. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  was 
made  to  the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  afiairs,  Suet. 

^^S'  33'  ^^^'  ^"'  33'  ^^^'  Abost.  XXV.  11.  as  formerly  (pro- 
VocATio)  to  the  people  in  criminal  trials.  Suet.  Cits.  12. 

At  first  thi$  miglit  be  done  freely,  {antea  vacuum  id  solutum* 
quepxn&fuerqt)^  but  afterwards  under  a  certain  penalty.  Tacit* 
Anncd.  xvi.  28.  Caligula  prohibired^any  appeal  to  him,  (md'^ 
gisiratibus  liberam  juris dictionem^  et  sine  sui  provocalione  con- 
cessit)y  Suet.  Cal.  16.  Nero  ordered  all  appeals  to  be  made 
from  private  judges  to  the  senate,  Suet^  Ner,  17.  and  under 
the  fame  penalty  as  to  the  emperor,  (ut  ejusdrm  pecunia  peri- 
cuUmfacerent^  cujus  it,  qui  imperatorem  appdlavire) ,  Tacit, 
ibid.  So  HadrJan,  Digest,  xliv.  j,  a.  >  Even  the  emperor 
might  be  requested,  by  a  petition  (libello),  to  review  his 
own  decree,  (sen  ientiam  suam  retractare). 


IL    CHIMIKAL    TRIALS,  (PUBLICA 

JUDICIA.) 


/^RlViiKAL  trials  were  at  first  held  (exercebantur)  by  the 
^^  kings,  Dionys.  ii.  14.  with  the  assistance  of  a  council,  [cum 
eonsUioJ^  Liv.  i.  49,  The  king  judged  of  great  crimes  himself, 
and  left  smaller  crimes  to  the  judgment  of  the  senators. 
Tullus  Hb&iilius  appointed  two  persons  (DUUMVJRI)  to 

try 
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try  Horatius  for  kilKng  his  sister,  {qui  Horatio  perdue llionem 

judicarcnt)^  and  allowed  an  appeal  Irom  their  sentence  !o  the 

people,  Liv.\.  26.     Tarquinius  5^j^^r^2^,  judged  of  capital 

crimes  by  himself  alone,  without  any  counsellors,  Uv,  i  49. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  first  judged 
and  punished  capital  crimes,  Z.ZI/.  ii.  5.  Dionys.  x.  1.  But  after 
the  law  of  Poplicola  concerning  the  liberty  of  appeal,  (seep. 
109.)  the  people  either  judged  themselves  in  capital  affairs,  or 
appointed  certain  persons  tor  that  purpose,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  .the  senate,  who  were  called  QU^ESITORES,  or 
Qucu  tores  ^aricidH^  (Seep.  12^,)  Sometimes  the  consuls 
were  appomted,  Liv,  iv.  51.  Sometimes  a  dictator  and  mas- 
ter  of  horse,  Liv*  ix.  26.  who  were  then  called  Qu^esito* 

RES. 

'    The  senate  also  sometimes  judged  in  capital  affairs,  Sallust^ 
Cat,  jif  52.  or  appointed  persons  to  do  sb,  L'v.  ix.  26. 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  Quastiones  perpHua^  (See  p. 
1 25.)  certain  praetors  always  took  cognisance  of  certain  crimes, 
and  the  senate  or  people  seldom  interfered  in  this  matter, 
unless  \}y  way  of  appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions. 


/.  .CRIMINAL   TRIALS  before  th^ 

PEOPLE. 


'pRIALS  before  the  people  {JUDICIA  ad  populum),  were 
at  first  held  in  the  Comitia  Luriata,  Cic.  pro.  Mil.  3.  Of 
this,  however,  we  have  only  the  example  of  Horatius,  z^;'^. 
After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata^uA  Tributa^ 
all  trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them ;  capital  trials, 
in  the  Comitia  Cmturiata^  and  concerning  a  fine,  in  the  7n- 
buta. 

Those  trials  were  called»CAPITAL,  which  respected  the 
life  or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  of 
this  kind  held  in  the  Comitia  by  tribes,  namely  of  Coriolanus, 
ZiVi  it.  a^.  but  that  was  irregular,  and  conducted  with  via* 
lence,  Dtonys.  vii.  38,  &c. 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trial, 
periculum  capitis  adirc,  causam  capitis  vel  pro  capile  dicere^  in  a 
civil  action,  when,  besides  the  loss  of  fortune,  his  character 

was 
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WM  at  suke,{cumjuiiidumessdde/ama/ortuHisqiu)^  Cic.pro 
Quint.  9.  i3«  15.  Off.  i.  i2» 

The  method  oi  proceeding  in  both  Comtia  was  the  same; 
and  it  was  requisite  that  some  magistrate  should  \ft  the  ac« 
cuser. 

In  the  Comitia  TributAih^  inferior  magistrates  were  usually 
the  accusers,  as*  the  tribunes  or  aediles,  Liv.  iii.  55.  iv.  21* 
Vol,  Max.  vi.  1,  7.  Gell.  x.  6.  In  the  Comtia  Otniuriatdf 
the  superior  magistrates,  as  the  consuls  or  praetors^  some* 
times,  also  the  inferior,  as,  the  quaestors  or  tribunes,  Uv.  ii. 
41.  iii.  24,  25.  vi.  20.  But  they  are  supposed  to  have  actel 
by  the  authority  of  the  consuls* 

No  person  could  be  brought  to  a  trial,  unless  in  a  privatt 
station.  But  sometimesthis  rule  was  violated,  Cic.pro  flacc, 
3.  X,to»  xliii*  16. 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  called 
an  assembly,  and  mounted  the  Rostra,  declaiied  that  ht  Would^ 
against  a  certain  day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  particu- 
lar  crime,  and  ordered  that  the  penon  accused  (r^ujj  should 
then  be  present.  This  was  called  DICERE  DIEM",  sc.  accu^ 
saiionis^  vel  Jieidictio.  In  rhe  mean  time  the  criminal  was 
kept  in  custody,  unless  he  found  persons  to  give  security  for 
his  appearance,  (SPONSORES  eum  injudiao  ad  diem  dictam 
jisiatait  aui  mulctam^  qua  damnatus  astt^  soivendi)^  who,  in  a 
capital  trial,  were  called  VADES,  Liv.  iii.  i^*  xxv.  4.  and 
for  a  fine,  PRi£DES,  Gdl.  vii.  19.  Auson.  ISidyU.  .347.  [a 
prasiando,  Varr.  iv.  4.)  thus,  Prautare  ahquem^  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  one,  Gc,  adQ.  Fr.  i.  1,  2'^g^  MessalamCasari 
prastaio^  ib.  iii.  8.     So,  Au.  vi.  3.     Pitn,  Pan,  83. 

When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  ta 
be  cited  from  the  Rostra  by  a  herald,  Liv.  xxxviii.  51.  Sutt. 
Tib.  11.  If  the  criminal  was  absent  without  a  valid  reason, 
{sine  CAUSA  SONTICA),  he  was  condemned.  If  he  wiis 
detained  by  indisposition  or  any  other  necessary  cause,  he  was 
said  to  be  excused,  (EXCUSARl),  Z,t£/.  ibia.  52.  and  the 
day  of  trial  was  put  off,  {dUs  PRODICTUS  ve\productuiest.) 

Any  equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  negative, 
hinder  the  trial  from  proceeding,  ibid. 

If  the  criminal  appeared,  {si  reus  se  stiibset,  vel,  si  sistefe^^ 
/air),  and  no  magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon 
his  charge,  (accusationem  instituebat)  which  was  repeated 
three  times,  with  the  intervention  of  a  day  between  each, 
and  supported  by  witnesses,  writings,  and  other  proofs.    Iq 

each 
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each  charge  the  punishment  or  fine  was  annexed,  which  was 
called  ANQUISITIO.  Sometimes  the  punishment  a(  first 
proposed,  was  afterwards  mitigated  or  increased.  In  mutctm 
temperarunt  triburd ;  quum  capitis  anquisisscnt^  Liv.  ii.  5a* 
Quum  tribunis  bis  pccunia  anquisissent ;  Urtib  se  capitis  mu 
fuirtre  diceret^  &c.  Turn  perduellionis  scjudicare  Cn*  Fuhn9 
dixit,  that  he  prosecuted  Fulvius  for  treason,  Liv.  xxVi.  3. 

The  criminal  usual  lystopd  under  the  Rostra  in  a  mean  garb» 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  scoffs  and.  railleries  {^ptobris  a 
conviciis)  of  the  people,  ibid* 

After  the  accusation  of  the  third  day  was  finished,  a  bill 
(ROGATIO)  vi'A%  published  for  three  market-days,  as  con* 
ceming  a  law,  in  which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punish- 
ment  or  fine  was  expressed*  This  was  called  MULCT^ 
POE^NiEVE  IRROGATIO  ;  and  the  judgement  of  the  peo- 
pie  concerning  it.  MULCTiE  PCEN^VE  CERTATIO, 
Gc»  de  Ugg.  iii.  g.  For  it  was  ordained,  that  a  capital  punish* 
)nent  and  a  fine  should  never  be  joined  together,  {lupanaca^ 
pitis  cum  pecunia  ccnjungereturj^  Cic.  pro  Dom*  ij.  (Tribuni 
fdebis^omiisa  mukta  certatiane^  rd  capitalisPosthundo  dixerunt)^ 
Liv.  XXV.  4. 

On  the  third  market-day,  the  accuser  again  repeated  bis 
charge  ;  and  the  criminal,  or  zfi  advocate  ^atranus )  for  him» 
was  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  in  which  every  thing  was 
introduced  which  could  serve  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  move  their  compassion,  Cic. pro  Itabir.  Liv*  iii.  la. 
58. 

Then  the  Comitia  were  summoned  against  a  certain  day,  m 
which  the  people  by  their  suffrages  shiMild  determine  the  fate 
of  the  criminal.  It  the  punishment  proposed  was  only  a  fine, 
and  a  tribune  the  accuser,  he  could  summon  the  Comtia  Tri* 
iuta  himself;  but  if  the  trial  was  capital,  he  asked  a  day  for 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  from  the  consul,  or  in  his  absence,  from 
the  praetor,  Liv.  xxvi.  j.  xliii.  16.  In  a  capital  trial  thepeo* 
pie  were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a  trumpet,  {classico}t  Seneca 
de  Ira,  i.  16. 

Th»  criminal  and  his  friends  in  the  mean  time  used 
every  method  to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusation, 
(accusMtione  desistere).  If  he  did  so,  he  appeared  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  said,  SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL 
MOROR,  Uv.  IV.  42.  vi.  5.  If  this  could  not  be  effected, 
the  usual  arts  were  tried  to  prevent  the  people  from  voting, 

(sec 
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(see  p.  89.)  or  to  move  their  compassion,   liv.yu  20.  xliii# 
A 6.  GdL  iii.  4. 

.  The  criminal  laying  aside  his  usual  robe,  [toga  alba)  put  on 
a  sordidy  u  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown,  {sordidam  et  obsoUtam) 
Uru.  ii.  6i«  Cic.  Verr.  i.  ^S/not  a  mourning  one  {pullam  vel 
ditram)^  as  some  have  thought ;  and  in  this  garb  went  round 
and  supplicated  the  citizens  ;  whence  sordes  or  squalor  it  put 
for  guilt,  and  sordidati  ov  squalidly  for  criminals.  His  friends 
and  relations*  and  others  who  chose,  did  the  same,  Liv,  iii.  5&* 
Cic.  pro  Sext*  14.  When  Cicero  was  impeached  by  Clodius, 
not  only  ih^equUes^  and  many  young  noblemen  o\  their  own 
accord,  (privato  consensu)^  but  the  whole  senate,  by  public 
.conjrent,  (^t/^/tc^c^/iji/i^),  changed  their  habit,  {vesiem  mutU" 
tant)  on  his  account,  ibid.  11,  22.  which  he  bitterly  com- 
plains was  prohibited  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls,  c.  14.  Pis* 
.8,  &  18.  postredit.  in  Sen.  7.  Dio,  xxxvii.  16. 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  triaU 
as  in  passing  a  law.     (See  p.  93.)    Liv.  xxv.  4. 

If  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day 
of  xhe,  Comitia^.  the  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial 
could  not  again  be  resumed,  [si  qua  res  ilium  diem  atU  auspiciis 
aut  excusatione  sustulil^  'iota  causa  judiciumque  sublatum  est)^ 
Cic«  pro  Dom.  27.  ThusMetullus  Celer  saved  Rabirius  from 
being  condemned,  who  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  Satumi- 
nus  forty  years  after  it  happened,  tic*  pro  Rabir,  by  pulling 
down  the  standard,  which  used  to  be  set  up  in  the  Janiculum, 
(>ee  p.  84.)   and  thus  dissolving  the  assembly,  Dio,  xxxvii. 

If  the  criminal  was  absent  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  when 
cited  by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  before  the  door  of  his  house,  from  the  citadel, 
and  rt)und  the  walls  of  the  city,  Farr.  dc  Lat,  Ling.  v.  9.  If 
stilihe  did  notappear,  he  was  banished,  (cxUium  eisciscebaturj  -, 
or  if  he  fled  the  country  through  fear,  his  banishment  wa« 
confirmed  by  th^. Comtiia  Tributa.     Seep.  pS. 


U.CRimNAL 
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11.  CRIMINAL  TRtALS  before  INQUIStTORS. 


TNquisitors  (QU^SITORES)  were  persons  invested  with 
-^  a  teoiporary  authority  to  try  particular  crimes.  They  were 
created  first  by  the  kings,   Jjv.  i.  26.  then  by  the  people,  ^ 

usually  in  ihfiCcmitia  Trwuta^  iv.  ji.  xxxviii.  ^4.  atid  some- 
times by  the  senate,  ix.  26.  xliii.  2.  In  the  trial  of  Rabirius, 
they  were,   contrary  to   custom,   appointed  by  the  praetor. 

Their  number  varied.  Two  were  usually  created,  (DUUM- 
VIRI,  Iav.  vi.  20.  sometimes  three,  Sal/ust.  ^ug,  40.  and 
sometimes  only  one,  Ascon.  in  Cic^  pro  Mil.  Their  authority 
ceased  when  the  trial  was  over,  (seep,  12£).  The  ordinary 
magistrates  were  most  frequently  appointed  to  be  inquisitors  ; 
but  sometimes  also  private  persons,  Liv,  passim.  There  was 
sometimes  an  appeal  made  from  the  sentence  of  the  inquisitors 
to  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Rabirius,  Siut.  Cas.  11.  D/o, 
xxxvii.  27.  Hence  Defer  re  judicium  a  subselliis  in  rostra^  i.  e, 
mjudicibus  ad populum.  Cic.  Cluent.  6. 

Inquisitors  nad  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  ha^e  con- 
ducted trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the 
prztors  did  after  the  institution  of  the  Questioncs  perpetua* 
To  the  office  of  Quasitores  Virgil  alludes,  ^n.  vi.  432 • 
Ascon»  in  action,  in  Terr. 


CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  the  PRjETORS. 


npHE  praetors  at  first  jud^d  only  in  civil  causes  ;  and  only 
-^  two  of  them  in  these,  the  praetpr  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus* 
The  other  praetors  were  sent  to  govern  provinces*  AH  cri- 
minal trials  of  importance  were  held  by  inquisitors  created 
on  purpose* 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  Quastiones perpetu^e^  A.  U« 
604,  all  the  prsetors  remained  in  ibe  city  during  the  time  of 

S  their 
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their  office.     After  their  electioii^  they  determined  by  lot 
their  different  juriscTictions. 

Two  of  them  took  cognisance  of  private  causes,  as  formerly , 
and  th^  rest  presided  at  criminal  trials ;  one  at  trials  concern? 
ing  extortion*  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &c.  Some- 
times there  were  two  prxtors  for  holding  trials  concerning  one 
crime ;  as,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  criminals  concern- 
ing violence,  Cic^pro  Clucnt.  53.  Sometimes  one  prxtor 
presided  at  trials  concerning  two  different  crimes,  Cic.  fro 
CitL  13.  And  tomtixmcsihcPrator  Peregrinus  heldcrimmal 
trial,  as,  concerning  extortion,  Ascon.  in  Cic.in  tog.  cand.  9  ; 
so  also*  according  to  some,  the  praetor  Urbanus* 

The  pr^tor  was  assisted  in  trials  of  importance  by  a  counsel 
of  ^c\tci  judices  or  jurymen  ;  the  chict  of  whom  was  called 
JUDEX  QUiESTiONIS,orPn««/rj><i«w,Cic.ct^^ 
Some  have  thought  this  person  the  same  with  ihcprsetoror 
qu4Ssitor  :  but  they  were  ^uite  different,  Cic^pro  Clutnt.  2y^ 
33.  58.  in  Verr.  i.  6i.  QmnctiL  viii.  3.  Thejtf^;ic  quastionis 
supplied  the  place  of  the  pnetor  when  absent,  or  too  much 
engaged. 


Jiu  Choice  0/ the  JUDICES  ^r  Jury. 


Th£  JUDICES  w«reat  first  chosen  only  from  among  the 
senators  ;  then,  by  the  Stmpronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  only 
from  among  the  cquites  ;  afterwards,  by  the  SeruiHan  law  of 
Caepio,  from  both  orders  ;  then,  by  the  Glaucian  law,  only 
from  the  eqmtes  ;  by  the  Lxvian  law  of  Drusus,  from  tlie  sena* 
tors  and  equiUs :  But  the  laws  of  Drusus  beins  soon  after  set 
aside  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  right  of  juoging  was  again 
restored  to  the  equiUs  alone  :  Then,  by  the  Plavtian  law  of 
Silvanus,  ihcjudiccs  were  chosen  from  the  senators  and  eqiti^ 
teSt  ^nd  some  of  them  also  from  the  plebeians  ;  then  by  the  ' 
Cornelian  law  of  Sylla,  only  from  the  senators  ;  by  the  Aure» 
Han  law  of  Cotta,  from  the  senators,  the  equiieSf  and  iribuni 
ararii  ;  by  the  Julian  ]aw  of  Caesar,  only,  from  the  senators 
and  equiles  ;  and  by  the  law  uf  Antony,  also  from  the  officers 
of  the  army.  See  Manutius  de  Ugg.  for  Sgonius^  and  Het- 
nercius  who  copies  him,  give  a  Wrong  account  of  tliis  matter* 

The  number  of  the  judices  was  di&rent  at  different  times  : 

By 
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By  the  law  o\  Gracchus,  300  ;  of  Servillus,  450  ;  of  Drusiis, 
600;  of  Plautius,  525;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300,  as  it  is 
thought  from  Oc.  Fam.  viii.  8.  of  Poropey,  360,  Padre,  ii. 
76.  Under  the  emperors,  the  number  oi  judices  was  greatly 
increased,  Plin,  xxxiii.  1. 

By  the^f/T^fV/j/i  law,  itbchovcih  t,he;j/<//r^j  to  be  abox'c  thir- 
ty, and  below  sixty  years  of  age.  By  oiJior  laws  it  was  requir* 
ed,  that  thry  should  be  at  least  twenty-five,  D,  4.  8.  but  Au- 
gustus ordered  that  jwi/frrj  might  be  chosen  from  the  age  of 
twenty,  fa  vicesimo  allcgitj.  Suet.  Aug.  32.  as  the  best  coiq- 
nsentatots  read  the  passage. 

Certain  persons  could  not  be  chdstn  jadices  either  from 
some  natural  defect,  as,  the  deaf^  dumb,  &c.  cr  by  custom, 
as,  womat  and  slaves  :  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon 
trial  of  some  infamous  crime,  (turpi  etfamosojudicio^  e.  g,  ca* 
lumnia,  prstvaricationis,  ./^^^h  ^  bonorum  raptorum^  injuria* 
ram,  de  dolomaloy  pro  socio,  mandatiytutela,  depositi^  &c.) 
and,  by  the  Julian  law,  those  degraded  from  being  senators ; 
which  was   not  the  case   formerly,  Cic.  Cluent.  43.     Sec 

By  the  Pompeian  law,  the  judicts  were  chosen  from  among 
persons  of  the  highest  fortune. 

The  judices  were  annually  chosen  by  the  praetor  Urbanus  or 
Peregrtaus,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  by  the  qusstors,  xxxix. 
7.  and  their  names  written  down  in  a  list,  [in  album  rela- 
TA  vel  albo  descripta,)  Suet.  Tib.  51.  Claud.  16.  Domit.  8. 
Senec.  de  benef.  iii.  7.  Cell.  xiv.  a.  They  swore  to  the  law^, 
and  that  they  would  jud^e  uprightly  to  the  best  of  their  know. 
led^e,  (de  animi  sententia,)  The  judices  were  prohibited  by 
Au(Tustus  from  entering  the  house  of  any  one,  bio,  liv.  18. 

They  sat  by  the  prxtoron  benches,  whence  tlicy  were  cal- 
led his  ASSESSORS;  or  Consilium,  Of.  Act.  Verr.  10. 
and  CoNSESSORES  to  one  another,  Ctc,  Jin.  ii.  19.  Sen.  de 
benef.  lii.  7.  GelL  xiv.  2. 

The  judices  were  divided  into  DECURIiE,  according  to 
their  different  ordeis  ;  thus,  Dbcuria  senatoria  judicum 
Cic. pro  Clueni.  ^j.tertia,  Phil.  1.  8.  Verr.  ii.  3a.  Augustus 
added  a  fourth  decuria.  Suet.  3a.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  (because 
there  were  three  before,  either  by  the  U\\  t»f  Aniony,  or  of 
.  Cotta),  consisting  of  persons  of  an  inferior  fortune?,  who  were 
called  DUCENARIl,  because  they  had  only  800,000  sestet- 
ces,the  h^lfof  the  estateof  ane^u^i,  and  jtidijsdin  lesser  causes. 
Caligula  added  a  fifth  decuria,  Suet.  16.  Plin.  xxxiii.  i.  s.  8. 
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Galba  refused  to  add  a  »ixth  Jecuria ^diihougjli  strongly  urged 
by  many  to  doit,  Sttet.  14^ 

The  office  oi  a  judex  was  attended  with  trouble,  Cic.in  Vert, 
i.  8.  and  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  people  declined 
it ;  but  not  so  afterwards,  when  their  number  was  greatly  in> 
creased.  Sutt.  et  Plm.  ibid. 


a.   fhe  Accuser  in  a  Criminal  Trial, 


Any  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  przc- 
tor.'  But  it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accu* 
ser,  unless  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  client,  or 
to  revenge  a  father's  quarrel^  Cic.  de  Off*  ii.  14.  Divinat.  fto. 
fWr,  i'u  47.  Sometimes  young  noblemen  undertook  the  pro- 
secution ot  an  obnoxious  magistrate,  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-citizens,  Cic,  pro  Col,  vii.  30.  i/t 
Vcrr,  u  38.  Suet.  Jul,  4.  Plutarch,  in  LucuUo^  princ. 

If  there  was  a  competition  between  two  or  more  persons* 
who  should  be  the  accuser  of  any  one,  as  between  Cicero  and 
Cxciliusjudxus,  whichofthem  should  prosecute  Verres,wbo 
had  been  propraetor  of  Sicily,  for  e.^ortton,  it  was  determined 
-ivho  should  be  preferred  by  a  previous  trial,  called  DIVI- 
NATIO  ;  because  there  was  no  question  about  facts,  but  the 
judices,  withputth^  help  of  witnesses,  ^ii/w^flf  as  it  were,  what 
was  fit  to  be  done,  Cic.  divin.  20.  Ascon.  in  Ci^.  GelL  ii.  4. 
He  who  prevailed,  acted  as  theprincipal  accuser,  (ACCUSA- 
TOR)  :  those  who  joined  in  the  accusation,  (^^^zt/i^^  vel  accusa^ 
tinni  subscribebant ),^ni2LSS>hitA  him, were  called SUBSCRIP- 
TORES,  Cic.divin.  ig.pro  Mur.  24.  Fam.  v'lVi.  S.  ad  Q. 
Fralr,  iii.  4.  hence  subscribers  judicium  turn  aliquo^  to  com- 
mence a  suit  against  one,  Plm.  Ep,  v.  i. 

Itappears,  however,  there  were  public  prosecutors  of  public 
crimes  at  Rome,  Cic.  pro  Sex,  Rose.  2o»  PHn.Epist.ii'i.  9. 
iv.  9.  as  in  Greece,  Cic,  de  legg,  iii.  47. 

Public  informersor  accusers  [delatorespublicorum  criminum) 
were  called  QUADRUPLATORES,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8,  9.  ei- 
ther  because  they  received  as  a  reward  the  fourth  part  of  the 
criminaFs  effects,  orof  t,fac  fine  imposed  upon  bim ;  or,as  other* 
aay,  because  they  accused  persons,  who,  upon  conviction,  used 
C9  be  condemned  to  pay  fourfold  1  (quadrupli  darnnarij:  ^% 

those 
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those  guilty  of  illegal  usury,  gaming  of  the  like,  Cic,  inCa- 
ciL  7,  &  22.  et  tin  Ascon*  Paulus  apud  Ffstnm,  Tacit.  Afinal* 
iv.  20. But  mercenary  and  false  accusers  oFlitigants  (calum- 
NiATOREs)  chiefly  were  called  by  this  name.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.7.  8, 
&  9.  Plaut.  Pers.  i.  2,  10.  and  also  those  judges,  who  mak- 
ing themselves  parties  in  a  cause,  decided  in  their  own  favour, 
(quiin  suamrem  hUm  verterent;  interceptor es  litis  alienor,^  qui 
sibi  controvcrnosam adjudicarent  r^w^.Liv.iii.  72.  Cic.Catcin. 
23.  Seneca  calls  those  who  for  small  favours  sought  great 
returns,  QuaJruJflatorcs  beneficiorum  ittorum,  over-rating  or 
over- valuing  them,  de  Benef.  vii.  25. 

3.    Manner  of  Making  tlu  Accusation. 

m 

The  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court,  [in jus 
vocabatjy  where  he  desired  fpoxtulabat)  of  the  inquisitor,  that 
iie  might  be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge,  {jionien  defcrre)^ 
and  that  the  prxtor  would  name  a  day  for  that  purpose*  QV^ 
Fam.  viii.  6.  Hence  Posttdare  aliqium  de  crimine,  to  accuse  ; 
LiBELLUS  POSTULATIONIJM,  a  writing  Containing  the  several 
articles  of  a  charge,  a  libel,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  85. 

Thxspostulaiio  or  request  was  sometimes  made  in  the  absence 
of  the  defendant,  Gc,  ad  fraXr,  iii.  1.  ^,  There  wrerc  certain 
days  on  which  the  prxtor  attended  to  these  requests,  when  he 
was  said  Postulationibus  vacare,  Plin,  Epist.  vii.  33. 

On  the  day  appointed,  both  parties  being  present,  the  ac- 
cuser, first  took  (conapiebeU)  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not 
accuse  from  malice,  (calumniam  jurabat),  and  then  the 
charge  was  vmAe  fdelatio  nominis  fiebatj  in  a  set  form  :  thus, 

DICOw/AlO,-TE  IN  PRiETURASPOLlAsSEslCULOSCONTRA 
LEGEM  CoRNELIAM,  ATQUE  EO  NOMJNje  SESTERTIUM  MIL- 
LIES A  TE  REPETO,  Cic.  Divin.  5. 

If  the  criminal  was  silent  or  confessed,  an  estimate  of  da- 
mages was  made  out  {lis  ei  vel  ejus  astimabatur)^  and  the  af- 
fair was  ended;  but  if  life  denied,  the  accuser  requested  (pos- 
iulavit Jihai  his  name  might  be  entered  in  tlieroll  rtf  criminals, 
fui  nomen  inter  reos  reciperetur^  i.  e.  ut  in  tabula m  inter  reos 
r^rr^/ttr^,  and  thus  he  was  said  REUM/jrtfr(f,  legew.  legibus 
inierrogare^  postulare:  MULCTAM  aut  ptinam  peters  et  re^ 
pettrt.  These  are  equivalent  to,  nonun  deferre^  and  different 
from  arrttjflr^,  which  properly  signifies  to  substantiatoor  prove 
the  charge,  the  same  with  causam  agere^  and  opposed  to  de^ 

*  Jeadere, 
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faidere^  Quinctilian,  v*  13,  3.  Cic.  C«l.  3*  Dio,  xxxx./^ 
Digest.  /.  10.  dc  jure  patron. 

It  the  prctor  aiiowed  his  name  to  be  inrolled,  (for  he  might 
refuse  It,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  S.Uhen  the  accuser  delivered  to  the 
praetor  a  scroll  or  tablet,  (LIBELLUS),  accurately  written* 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  defendant,  his  crime,  and  every 
circumstance  relating  to  the  crime,  which  the  accuser  sub- 
scribed, PUn*  EP.  i.  20.  V.  1.  or  another  for  him,  if  he  could 
not  write;  at  the  same  time  binding  himself  to  submit  to  % 
certain  punishment  or  fine,  if  he  did  not  prosecute  or  prove 
his  charg^;  [cavebat  se  in  crimine persemraturum  usque  ad  sen- 
ieniiamj) 

There  were  certain  crimes  which  were  admitted  to  be  tried 
in  preference  toothers,(^;r^ra  ordinem)^^^^  concci  uing  violence 
or  murder,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  And  sometimes  the  accus^(i 
brought  a  counter  charge  of  this  kind  against  his  accuser,  to 
prevent  his  own  trial,  Cic.Fam,  viii.  8.  DiOf  xxxix.  18. 

Then  the  praetor  appointed  a  certain  day  for  the  trial, usually 
the  tenth  day  after,  Qc.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  13,  Ascon.  in  CorneL 
Sometimes  the  30th,  as  by  the  licinian  ^nA.,  Julian  laws,  Cic. 
in  Vat.  14-  But  in  trials  for  extortion  the  accuser  required 
a  longer  interval.  Thus  Cicero  was  allowed  no  days,  that 
he  might  goto  Sicily  in  order  to  examine  witnesses,  and  col- 
lect facts  to  support  his  indictment  against  Verres,  although 
he  accomplished  it,  in  fifty  days,  Ascan.  in  loc.  Cc.  yerr.  Act. 
prim*  ft. 

tn  the  mean  time  the  person  accused  changed  his  dress, 
(see  p.  87.1  and  sought  out  persons  to  defend  his  capse. 

Of  defenders  (DEFENSORES),  Asconius  mentions  fout 
kinds;  PATRONi  vel  oratorcs^  who  pleaded  rhe  cause;  AD- 
VOCATI,  who  assisted  by  their  counsel  and  presence ;  ^the 

£  roper  meaning  of  the  word,  Ijv.  ii.  55.)  PROCURAl  O- 
L£S,  who  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his  absence  ; 
and  COGNITORES,  who  defended  the  cause  of  a  person 
when  present,  Ascon.  in  dit/in.  in  Cacil.  4.  Fcslus.  But  a 
cognitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a  person  when  absent, 
Cic.  Verr.2i  43.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  v.  28.  Cic*  Rose  Com,  18. 
hence  put  for  any  defender,  Llv,  xxxix.  5.  The  procuratores 
however,  and  cognitores  were  used  only  in  private  trials,  the 
patroni  and  advocati^  also  in  public.  Before  the  civil  wars, 
one  rarely  employed  more  than  four  patrons  or  pleaders,  but 
afterwards  often  twelve,  Ascon  in  Cic,  pro  Scaur. 

'     4.  Manner 
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On  the  d^y  ol  trtaU  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend,  the  mat«. 
ter  was  put  off  lo  another  day.  But  if  he  was  present,  both 
the  accuser  and  defendant  were  cited  bv  a  herald.  If  the  de- 
fendant  wa«  absent,  be  was  exiled.  Thus  Verres,  after  the 
first  orarion  of  Cicero  against  him,  called  actio prima^  went  in* 
to  voluntary  banishment;  for  the  five  last  orations,  called 
6iri  in  Verrem^  were  never  delivered,  Ascom.  in  Verr.  Verrci 
is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  restored  by  the  influence  of  Ci* 
cero,  Sen£€,  Suas.  vt.  6.  and,  what  is  remarkable^  perished  to« 
gether  with  Cicero  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  on  account 
of  his  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would  not  pari  with  to  the 
Triumvir,  P/r/i.  xxxiv*  s.  Lactant.  ii.  4. 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was 
taken  from  the  roll  of  criminals,  [dereis  exemptumest)^  Ascon. 
in  Cic« 

But  if  both  were  present/thc;Wir^Jor  jury  were  first  cho^ 
sen,  either  by  lot  or  by  naming,  (per  SORTITIONEM  vd 
EDITIONEM),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
the  law  by  which  it  was  tried.  If  by  lot,  theprftfcr  or  judix 
quastioms  put  into  an  urn  the  names  of  all  those  who  were 
appointed  to  be  judices  for  that  year,  and  then  took  out  by 
chance  {sertceducebat)  the  number  which  the  law  prescribed. 
After  which  the  defendant  and  accuser  were  allowed  to  reject 
frejicere)  such  as  they  did  not  approve,  and  the  praetor  or 
judex  fuasHonis  substituted  fiubsortiebaiurj  others  in  their 
room,  till  the  legal  number  was  completed,  Cic.  in  Vcrr.  Act. 
uj.Ascon^in  Cic, 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to 
chuse  tlie /tM&'c^j,  in  which  case  they  were  said  Judices  ede- 
RE,  and  iht  judices  were  called  EDITITII,  tic.  pro  Muren^^ 
23.  Plane.  15»  17*  Thus  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Glaucia 
against  extortion*  the  accuser  was-ordered  to  name  from  the 
whole  number  of  judices  an  hundred,  and  from  that  hundred 
thedefendantto  chuse  fifty.  By  the  Licinian  law,  de  sodmlitiis^ 
the  accuser  waa  allowed  to  name  thiS  jury  from  the  people  at 
large,  (ac.  pro  Plane.  17. 

The  judices  or  jury  beit\g  thus  chosen,  were  cited  by  a 

herald* 
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herald.  Those  who  could  not  attend,  produced  their  excuse, 
which  the  praetor  might  sustain/^ ccz/^r^}  or  not,  as  he  pleased, 
Cic.Phil.  V.  5. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  swore  to  the  laws,and 
that  they  would  judge  uprightly,  Gc/pro  Rose.  Am,^.  hence 
called JuRATi  homines,  Gc.  1.  Act.mVerr,  13.  The  Praetor 
himself  did  not  swear,  ibid.  $•  Then  their  names  were  marked 
down  in  a  book,  {Hie/Us  consignabantur)^  and  they  took  their 
seats,  fsubscUia  occupcAant^J  Ascon.  in  Verr.  act.  i.  6. 

The  trial  now  began,  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  prove 
his  charge,  which  he  usiiially  did  in  two  actions,  [duabus-actio^ 
nibus).  In  the  first  action,  he  produced  his  evidence  or  ptoofs, 
and,  in  the  second  he  enforced  them. 

The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declaration  of  slaves 
extorted  by  torture,  (QU^STIONES),  the  testimony  of 
free  citizens,  (TESTES),  and  writings,  (TABULiE). 

t.  QUi£STIONES.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were 
demanded  by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in 
several  trials,  chiefly  for  murder  and  violence.  But  slaves 
could  not  be  examined  in  this  manner  against  their  master's 
life,  (in  caput  doffiini)^  except  in  the  case  of  incest,  or  a 
cohspirscy  against  the  sute,  Cic.  T&pic.  34.  Mil,  ^2.  Dgot. 
%•  Auguftus,  in  order  to  elude  this  law,  and  subject  the 
slaves  of  the  criminal  to  torture,  ordered  tliat  they  should  be 
sold  Co  the  public,  or  to  himself,  Dio^  Iv.  5^  Tiberius,  to 
the  public  prosecutor;  Mancipari  publico- actori  jubet. 
Tacit,  AnnaL  ii.  30.  iii.  6j.  but  the  ancient  law  was  after- 
wards restored  by  Adrian  and  the  Antonincs,  D.  xlviii.  |8. 
dc  gtutst. 

The  slaves  of  others  also  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be 
examined  by  tonure ;  but  not  without  the  consent  of  their 
master,  and  the  accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were 
maimed  or  killed  during  the  torture,  he  would  make  up  the 
damage,  ibid. 

When  slaves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were  stretched 
on  a  machine,  called  ECULEUS,  or  Equulcus,  havin?  their 
legs  and  arms  tied  to  it  with  ropes,  (Jidiculis,  Suet.  Tib.  6a. 
Cat.  33.)  and  being  raised  upright,  as  if  suspended  oti  across, 
their  members  were  distended  by  means  of  screws,  {per  coch-^ 
leas)f  sometimes  till  they  were  dislocated,  (ut  ossium  compago 
resolmrctur)  /  hence  Ectdco  longiorfactus^  Senec.  epist.  8.  To 
increase  the  pain,  plates  of  red  hot  ifon,  [lamina  candcntes)^ 

pincerS| 
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pincers,  burning  pitch,  &c.  were  applied  to  them.  But  some 
give  a  diiFerent  account  of  this  matter. 

The  confessions  of  slaves  extorted  by  the  rack,  were  writ- 
ten down  on  tables,  which  they  sealed  up  till  they  were  pro- 
duced  in  court,  Cic.  Mil,  22.  Private  persons  also  sometimes 
examined  their  slaves  by  torture,  Oc.^r^  Cliunt,  63,  66* 

Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves,  that  they  might 
be  exempted  trom  tnrs  crueltv,  Liv.  viii.  15.  Cic.  Mil,  21. 
for  DO  Roman  citizen  could  be  scourged  or  put  to  the  rack, 
Gc,  Verr,  v.  63.  But  the  Emperor  Tiberius  subjected  free 
citizens  to  the  torture,  Dio^  Ivii.  19. 

2.  TESTES.  Free  citizens  gave  their  testimony  upon  oath, 
(juratij.  The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  Sexte  Tem- 
PANl,  QU.ERo  EX  TE,  ARBiTRERlsNE,  C.  Semprofiium  in  tempo- 
repugnant  inhse?  Liv.  iv.  /^o*  The  witness  answered,  Arbi* 
TROR  vel  NON  ARBiTROR,  Ctc.  Acad.  \\\  47.  pro  Font.  g. 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  Involuntary,  QuinctU.  v, 
7, 9.  With  regard  to  both,  the  prosecutor,  {actor  vel  accusator) 
was  said.  Testes'  dare,  adkibere^  citare^  colligere,  edere,  pro* 
Jerre,  subomare^  vel  producere,  Cic.  f^err.  i.  18.  v.  63. 
Fin.  ii.  19.  Juvenal,  xvi.  29,  &c.  TesTibus  uti,  Cic,  Rose. 
Ant'  36.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  lis  testimonium  de- 
NUNCiAHE,  to  summon  them  under  a  penalty,  as  in  England 
by  a  writ  called  a  subpoena,  Cic.  ibid.  38.  in  Verr.  \.  19.  iK  vi- 
Tos  EVOCARE,  PUn*  Fp.  iii.  9.  The  prosecutor  only  was  al- 
lowed to  summon  witnesses  against  their  will,  Quinetil.  v.  7.9. 
Plin,  Ep.  v.  20.  vi.  ,5.  and  of  these  a  different  number  by  dif- 
ferent laws,  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  Frontin  de  limit.  5.  usually 
no  more  than  ten,  D,  de  testib. 

Witnesses  were  said  Testimonium  dicese,  dare^perhi- 
bere.prabere^  ^Uopro  testimonio  audiri^  Suet.  Claud.  15.  The 
phrase  depositiones  tesiium,  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but 
©nly  in  the  civil  law.  Those  previously  engaged  to  give  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  any  one,  were  called  Alligati,  Cic,  ad 
Fratr.  li.  S.Isidor.  v.  20,  if  instructed  what  to  say,  SUBORN  ATI, 
Cic.  Rose,  Com.  tj,  Plin,  Ep.  iii.  9. 

Persons  might  give  evidence,  although  absent,  by  writing, 
(J}er  tabulas) ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done 
voluntarily,  and  before  witnesses,  [prasentibus  signatori- 
BUs),  Quinetil,  v.  7. 

The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  particularly 
gilcnded  to,  [diliaenter  expendebantur)^  Cic.  pro  Flacc,  5. 

No 
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No  one  was  obliged  to  be  a  witness  against  a  near  relation  oj 
friend,  by  the  J^u/ian  la,w,  /•  4.  D.  de  ihtib.  and  never  {more 
majcrum)  in  his  own  cause*  (dc  re  sua)^  Cic.  Rose*  Am.  f6« 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  bad  particular  benches  in  the 
Formm^  on  which  they  8at»  Gc.  pro  Q.  Rose.  13,  QuinctiL 

V.7- 

Great  dexterity  was  shewn  in  interrogating  witnesses,  Ckt. 

^ro  Flacc.  io«  Donat.  in  Teren. Eunuch,  iv.  4.  v.  ^Q.Quinctil 
V.7. 

Persons  of  an  infamous  character  were  hot  admitted  to 

five  evidence  {Ustes  non  adkikiti  Jtti}/),and  therefore  were  called 
NTESTABILES,  Plaut.  CurcuL  i.  ^.v.  2,0.  Horat.^at.  li. 
3>  V*  i8i.  Gdl.  vi.  7.  vii.  18.  as  those  likewise  were,  who 
being  once  called  as  witnesses,  [antestati^  v«  in  Ustimomum  ad^ 
hibiti)^  afterwards  refused  to  give  their  testinuiny,  Gdl,  xv. 
13.  Women  anciently  were  not  admitted  as  witnesses,  Gelt. 
VI.  7.  but  in  after  times  they  were,  Gc,  Verr.  u  37. 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Gell  xx.  1.  but  afterwards 
Che  punishment  was  arbitrary,  /.  ^6.  D.  ie  Tesiti.  et.  Sent.  v. 
td.  $  2.  except  in  war,  where  a  false  witness  was  beaten  to 
death  with  sticks  by  his  fellow-soldiers,  Polyb.  vi.  35. 

J.  TABULA.  By  this  name  were  called  writings  of  every 
kind,  which  could  be  of  use  to  prove  the  charge;  particu- 
larly  account-books,  {tabula  accepti  et  expensi)^  letters,  bills 
or  bonds,  {syngrapka)^  &c. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person 
accused  were  commoBly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  tfiMrial 
delivered  to  the  judges  lor  their  inspection,  Gc.  Verr.  i.  23, 6i. 
Balb.  j.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  make  out  their  private 
accounts,  {tabulas  sc.  accepti  etexpensi  conficerevel  domesticas 
rationes  scribere)^  and  keep  them  with  great  care.  They  mark- 
ed down  the  Qccurrences  of  each  day  first  in  a  note.book,  (ad- 
versaria, -orum)^  which  was  kept  only  for  a  month,  {men* 
strua  erant:)  and  then  transcribed  them  into  what  we  call  a 
Ledger^  {codex  vel  tabula)^  which  was  preserved  for  ever,  Cic, 
Quint,  ft.  but  many  dropped  this  custom,  after  the  laws  or* 
dered  a  man's  papers  to  be  sealed  up,  when  he  was  accused 
of  certain  crimes,  and  produced  in  courts  as  evidepces.against 
him,  Gc»  Verr,  i.  23,  39.  Rose.  Com,  2.  Cal,  j,  Att.  xii.  5. 
Tttjf.  V.  33,  Suet  Cas,  47. 

Theprosecutorhavingproduced  these  difiFerentkindsofevi. 
dencci  explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  sometimes 

in 
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in  two  or  more  speechei,  Cic.  in  Verr*  Then  the  advocates 
of  the  crifninal  replied ;  and  their  defence  sometimet  lasted 
for  several  Azys^Ascon.in  Gc- pro  Cornel.  In  the  end  of  their 
speeches  {in  tfilogo  vtXptroralione)^  they  tried  to  move  the  com- 
passion  oi  the^^i^t£«j,  and  for  that  purpose  often  introduced 
t  he  children  of  the  criminal,  Gc.  pro  Sext.  69.  In  ancient 
ti  Bies  only  one  counsel  was  allowed  to  each  sid^,  Plin.  Ep. 
i-  fio. 

In  certain  causes  persons  were  brought  to  attest  the  citarac* 

terof  the  accused,   called  LAVDWonf^^  Cic  pro  Baii.  18. 

Quent*  69.  Fam.  i.  9.  Fin*  ii.  si.  Suet.  Aug.  j6.  If  one  could 

not  produce  at  least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought  better  to  pro* 

duce  none,  {([udm  iUum  quasi  Ugttimum  numerum  cmsuitudi* 

nis  non  expkre\  Cic.  Verr.  v,  aa.   Their  declaration,  or  that 

of  the  towns  fro  m  which  they  came,  was  called  LAUDATIO» 

ibid.  8l  Fam.  3*  8,  6.  which  word  commonly  signifies  .a  fu« 

neral  oration  delivered  from  the  Rostra  in  praise  of  a  person 

deceased,  by  some  near  relation,  Or.  deOrat.  ii.  84.  Liv.  v.  50. 

Suet.Csts*  vt.  84.  Aug.  101.  Tib. '6.     Tacit.  Annal.  v.  1.  xvi. 

6.  by  an  orator  or  chief  magistrate,  Ptn.  Ep.  if.  i. 

Each  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  DIXI ;  and  when  all 
the  pleadings  were  ended,  a  herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT, 
vel  *£R£,  Ascon.  in  Gc.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Pkorm.  ii.  g.  90,  & 
sc,  4* 

Then  the  praetor  sent  the  juJices  to  giva  their  verdict,  (in 
consilium  mittebat,  ut  scntentiamjerrent  vel  diccrent)^  Cic.  Verr. 
i,  9.  Cluent.  27,  30*  upon  which  they  rose  and  went  to  deli- 
berate for  a  little  among  themselves,  ibid.  Sometimes  they 
passed  sentence  [sententiasferebant)  vivia  voce  in  open  court, 
but  usually  by  ballot*  The  praetor  gave  to  e^ch  judex  three 
tablets  ;  on  one  was  written  the  letter  C,  for  condemnor  I  con- 
demn ;  on  another*  the  letter  A,  for  absolvo,  I  acquit ;  and 
on  a  third,  N.  L.  non  liquit,  sc.  mf  At,  I  am  not  clear,  Ges.  B. 
Gv.  \\u  83.  Each  of  the  judices  threw  which  of  these  tablets 
he  thouffht  proper  into  an  urn.  There  was  an  urn  for  each 
order  ofjudges  :  one  for  the  senators,  another  for  the  equitcs^ 
and  a  third  tor  ititiribuni  ctrarH^  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  6. 

The  prsetor,  having  taken  out  and  counted  the  ballots  pro- 
nounced  sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  tbe  majority, 
ifx  pbirium  sententin)^  in  a  certain  form.  If  a  majority  gave 
m  the  letter  C,  the  prxtorsaid  Videtur  f  ccisse,  i.  e.  guilty, 
Cic.  Verr.  v.  6-  Acaa.  iv.  47.    If  the  letter  A,  Non  videtur 
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FECISSE,  i.  €.  not  guilty.  If  N.  L.  the  cause  was  deferred, 
(causa  amp  LI  ATA  est),  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

The  letter  A  was  called  LITERA  SALUTARIS,  and 
he  tablet  on  which  was  marked,  tabella  absolutoria, 
'jw:/.  Aw^.  gg,  and  C,  litera  TRISTIS,  Cic\  MiL  6.  the  ta- 
blet, damnatoria,  5w<f/.  Hid.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  con* 
,  deraning  letter  was  0,  because  it  was  the  fim  letter  of  darvafD^, 
death  :  hence  called  mortiferum.  Martial,  vii.  36.  and  nigrum^ 
Pers.  Sat.  4.  &,  13.     Their  <:c<]uitting  letter  is  uncertain. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  use  white  and  black  pebbles 
(lapUli  vel  calculi)  in  voting  at  trials  ;  Mos  trat  anitquis  niveis 
atrisqm  lapillisj  Ills  damnare  rtos^  illis  absolverc  cmpdj  Ovid, 
Met.  j^v.  41.    Hence  causa  paucorum  calculorum^  a  cause  of  • 
small  importance,   where  .there  were  few  judges  to  vote,  > 
Quinctil.  viii,  3, 14.  Omnis  caicidus  immitem  demittkur  ater  in 
urnamjx,  e.  He  is  condemned  by  all  the  judge$y(7z;t</.  ibid.  44. 
Reportarc  calculum  ckUriorem^  to  be  condemned  ;  vuliorumy  to 
be  acquitted,  Corp.,  Juris. — Errori  album  calcuUm  adjictre^  to  * 
pardon  or  excuse,  Plin.  Epi;it.  i.  2.  Tothis  Horace  is  thought 
to  allude,  Sc^t.  ii.  3   246.  Creld  an  carbonc  notandi?  are  they 
to  be  approved  or  condemned  !  and  Fersius»  ScU.  v.  io8*  but 
more  probably  to  the  Roman  custom  of  marking  in  their 
kalendar  unlucky  days  with  black,  {carbonc^  with  charcoal ; 
whence  dies  atri  for  infausti)^  and  lucky  days   with  white,  . 
{crcta  vcl  cressd  nBti^  with  chalk,  IIoraL  Od»  i.  36, 10.  called 
Creta,  or  terra  Crcssa  vel  Cretica,  because  it  was  brought  . 
from  that  island)  :  Hence  notarcvoX  signarc  diem  lactea  gemmu 
vel  alba^  mcliortbus  lapUlis^  vel  albis  calculis^  to  mark  a  day 
as  fortunate,  MarliaL  viii.  45.  ix.  53.  xi.  37.  Pers,  Sat.  ii.  1. 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  1 1.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Thracians,  or  Scythians,  who  every  evening,  before  . 
they  slept,  threw  into  an  urn  or  quiver,  a  white  pebble,  if 
the  day  had  passed  agreeably  ;  but  if  not,  a  black  one  :  And 
at  their  death  by  counting  the  pebbles,  their  life  was  judged  * 
to  have  been  happy  or  unhappy,  Plin.  vii.  40.   To  this  Mar- 
tial bcautiiully  alludes,   xii.  34. 

The  Atlienians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  aciti-  . 
zen  who  was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  shells,  oarpeuta 
testa  vel  iestula)^  on  which  those  who  were  for  banishing  him 
wrote  his  name,  and  threw  each  his  shell  into  an  urn.  This 
was  done  in  a  popular  assembly  ;  and  if  the  number  of  shells 
amounted  to  6000,  he  was  banished  for  ten  years,  {testarum  - 
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"iuffragiisj  by  an  ostracism,  as  it  was  called,  Nep.  in  Themist, 
8.  Aristid.  i,Cim.  3.     Diodorius  says,  for  five  years,  xi.  55. 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  those 
who  acquitted,  was  ec]ual,  the  criminal  waf  acquitted,  Cic, 
Clueni.  27.  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  (See  p.  93.)  Calculo  Mu 
NBRVifi,  by  the  vote  of  Minerva,  as  it  was  termed;  because 
when  Orestes  was  tried  before  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  for  ih« 
murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  judges  were  divided,  he  was 
ac([Uttted  by  the  determination  (senteniidj  of  that  goddess, 
*  Cic.pro  Mil.  3.  et  ibi  Ijimbin.  jEschyL  Eumenid. » .  738.*  In 
allusion  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augustus,  if  the 
number  of  the  jndias^  viijo  condemned,  was  but  one  more 
than  of  tbose  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to  make  an 
equality  ;  and  thus  of  acquitting  the  criminal,  Dio^  V\.  19. 

While  the Judices  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn,  the 
criminal  and  his  friends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and 
used  every  method  to  move  their  compassion,  Valer.  Max.  viii. 
1,  6.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  M.  Scauro. 

The  praetor  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, used  to  lay  aside  \ii%  toga prctUxta^  Plularch.  in 
Cic. — Sencc.  de  Ira,  1.  16.  ^ 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  thei 
first  action  was  finished  ;  that  is,  after  the  accuser  had  finish- 
ed his  pleading,  and  the  defender  had  replied  ;.  but  the  cause 
was  a  second  time  resumed,  f causa  itcrum  dicebatur  vel  ageba^ 
/«jy,after  the  interval  of  a  day,  or  sometimes  more,  (especially 
if  a  festival  intervened,  as  in  the  case  of  Vcrrc^^  Cic.  Verr. 
i.;j.)wJHch  was  called  COMPERENDINATIO,  or  .atus, 
^tuSy  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  et  ibi,  Ascon.  &c.  Then  the  defender 
spoke  first,  and  the  accuser  replied  ;  after  which  se;itence  was 
passed.  This  was  done,  although  the  cause  was  perfectly 
clear,  by  the  Glaucian  law  ;  but  before  that,  by  the  AiUian 
law,  criminals  were  condemned  after  one  hearing,  [semel  dicta 
causa  J  semel  auditis  (estibusj,  ibid. 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the  cause,  and  ihejudhes 
were  uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  criminal, 
which  they  expressed  by  giving  in  the  tablets,  on  which  the 
letters  N.  L,  were  written,  and  the  praetor,  by  pronouncing 
AMPLIUS,  Cic,  ibid,  the  cause  was  deferred  to  any  day 
the  praetor  chose  to  name.  This  was  called  Ampliatio,  and 
the  criminal  or  cause  was  said  amplian ;  which  sometimes  was 
done  several  times,  and  the  cause  pleaded  each  time  anew,  Ctv. 
Brut.  22.  BisampUatuSi  tertid  absolutus  est  reus,  Lh.  xliii.  a. 

So 
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So  iv,  44.  Causa  L.  Cotta  septies  ampliata^  et  ad  uhtmumoc^ 
iavojuaicio  absoluta  est,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1,  11.  Sometimrf 
the  praetor,  to  gratify  the  criminal  or  his  friends,  put  off  the 
trial  till  he  should  resign  his  office,  and  thus  not  ))ave  it  in  his 
power  to  pass  sentence  ^«tfrfwr<r/j'tfj^  upon  him,  Lw.  xli.  22. 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home  and  resumed 
hii  usual  dress  (sordido  habituposito.  alkam  togam  resumebatj. 
If  there  was  ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  his  accu5er  to  a 
irial  for  false  accusation,  (calumnia:),  or  for  what  wavcal- 
led  PRiEVARICATIO  ;  that  is,  betraying  the  cause  of  one's 
client,  and  by  neglfct  or  collusion  assisting  his  opponent,  Gc, 
Tofric.  36.  Pbn.  Epist,  i.  20.  iii.  9.  QuinctiL  ix.  2. 

PftiftVARicARi,  comp.  oipra  et  paricoj  v.  ^or  (from  varus^ 
bow  or  bandy-legged,  cur  a  incurva  /labens),  tignmc^  ptoperly 
to  straddU,  to  stand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feet  too  far  re- 
moved from  one  another,not  to  go  straight,  (Orator,  nisi  incurs 
vust  praevaricatur,  u  e.  non  rectum  sulcum  agit  vel,  a  recto  sulco 
divertit.  Plin.)  Hence,  to  shuffle,  to  play  fast  and  loose,  to  act 
deceitfully,  (in  contrariis  causis  quasi  wdLtieessepositus,  Cic. 
ibid.) 

If  the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punished  by  law 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors  most  criminal  causes  were  tried  in  the 
senate,  Dio^  Ivii.  16.  et  alibi  passim, yrho  cou\  A  either  rnitigate 
or  extend  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  [mitrgare  leges  et  intendcre)^ 
Plin.  £p.  ii.  1 1.  iv.  9.  although  this  was  sometimes  contested; 
fahis  cognitionemsenatihlege  conclusafn,  aliisliberam  solutamque 
dicentibus),  id. 

If  a  person  was  charged  with  a  particular  crime,  compre- 
hended in  a  particular  law,  select  judges  were  appointed  ;  but 
if  the  crimes  were  various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the 
senate  itself  judged  of  them,  Plin.  ii.  lO.  as  the  people  did 
formerly  ;  whose  power  Tiberius,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
flami/kVi,  transferred  to  the  senate,  Tacit  Ann'aLx,  15.  When 
amy  province  complained  of  their  governors,  and  sent  ambassa* 
dors  to  prosecute  them,  [Ugatos  vcl  inquisitores  mittebant,  qui 
in  COS  inquisitionem  postularent),  the  cause  was  tried  in  the  se- 
nate ;  who  appointed  certain  persons  of  their  owp  number  to 
be  advocates,  Plin,  Ep*  ii.  11.  iii.  9.  commonly  sucira&  the 
province  requested,  ibid,  iii'.  4. 

When  the  senate  took  cognisance  of  a  cause,   it  was  said 
susciperc  vel  rccipere  cognitionem,  and  dare  inquisitionem^  Piin^ 

Ep. 
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J^^p.  VK  29.   when  il  appointed  certain  persons  to  ple^d  anyr 

CaUie,   DARE  ADVOCATOS,  V.  PATRONOS,  Id.  11.  1  t.  ill.  4.  vi. 

£9-  vii.  6,  33.  So  the  emperor,  Id.  vi.  is.  When  several 
advocates  either  proposed  or  excused  themselves,  it  was  deter-- 
mined  by  lot,  who  should  manage  the  cause,  {nomina  inumam 
ioniecta  sunt).  Id.  x.  20. 

.  When  the  criminal  was  brought  into  the  senate-house  by 
chelictors,  he  was  said  esse  inductus»  Id.  ii.  ii.  la.  v,  4^ 
13.     So  the  prosecutors.  Id.  v.  20. 

When  an  advocate  began  to  plead,  he  was  said  dtsctndtrt  tU 
acturus,  ad  agendum  vel  ad  acQUsandum^  Id.  v.  1 3.  because  per* 
haps  he  stood  in  a  lower  place  than  tliat  in  which  the  judj^cs^ 
aat,  or  came  from  aplaceof  ease  and  safety  to  a  place  ofdifficuU 
ty  and  danger;  thus  descendcre  in  acicm,  wpraliitm^  in  cam-^ 
pum  V.  forum,  &c.  to  go  on  and  finish  the  cause,  causampera* 
gtrt  V.  perferrc,  ib.  U  an  advocate  betrayed  the  cause  of  his 
client,  (st  freevaricatus  esset)  he  was  suspended  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  profession,  {ci  aavocationibus,  interdictumest)^  or 
otherwise  punished,  ibid. 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  young  one 
in  the  same  cause  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  tne  bar  and 
recommend  him  to  notice,  (produure,  ostcndcrtfama  et  as* 
signarejam4t,  Piin.  Ep.  vi.  I3.) 

After  the  senate  passed  sentence,  criminals  used  to  be  exe« 
cuted  without  delay.  But  Tiberius  caused  a  decree  to  be  made* 
th^t  no  one  condemned  by  the  senate  should  be  put  to  death 
within  ten  days  ;  that  the  emperor,  if  absent  from  the  city, 
might  have  time  to  consider  their  sentence,  and  prevent  the 
execution  of  it,  if  he  thought  proper,  /)/#,  Ivii.  20.  Iviii.  27. 
Tacit.  Anna/,  iii.  51.  Suit  Jib.  7^.  Senec,  tranq.an.  14. 


5.  Different  Kinds  ^Punishments  ap^^'M^ 

Romans. 


Punishments  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds. 

1.  MULCTA  vel  damnum,  a  fine,  which  at  first  never  ex- 
ceeded two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  the  valuation  of  them. 
See  Ltx  At&ria,  Liv.  iv.  30.  But  afterwards  it  was  in*, 
creased. 

,8.  VINCULA,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  private 

custody 
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t\}%i0&y ;  public,  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  werethrowfl 
after  contessioo  or  conviction,  Cic,  de  Divin.  i.  25.  Tacit,  Hi. 
•  51.  zu6  private t  when  they  were  delivered  to  magistrates,  or 
even  to  private  ^rsons,  to  be  kept  at  their  houses,  fin  libera 
(ustodia^  as  it  was  called),  till  they  should  be  tried,  Sallust. 
Cat,  ^y,  Liv»  xxxix.  14,  Tacit,  vi.  3. 

A  prison  (CAItCER)  was  first  built  by  Ancus  Martiuf, 
Hv.  i»  33.  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius ;  whence  that  part 
of  it  below  ground,  built  by  him,  was  called  TULLIANuM, 
Sallust.  Cat.  55.  Vafr.  deLat,  ling.  iv.  32.  or  LAUTUMI^, 
i.  e.  locaex  quibus  lapides  excisi  sunt^  Fest.  in  voce,  Liv.  xxVii 
S7.  xxxii.  26.  xxxvii.  j.  xxxix.  44.  in  allusion  to  a  place  of 
the  same  kind  built  by  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  Gc.  Verr,  v. 
17,  55.  Another  part,  as  some  think  the  same  part,  from 
its  security  and  strength  was  called  ROBUR,  or  rebus ^  Festus 
in  voce.  Liv,  xxxviii.  59.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  3,  1.  Tacit* 
Annal.  iv.  29. 

Under  the  name  of  vincula  were  comprehended  caten^^ 
chains  ;  compedes  vel  pedica^  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet  7 
manic€P^  manacles  or  bonds  for  the  hands  ;  Nrrvus,  an  iron 
fcond  or  shackle  for  the  feet  or  neck,  Festus  in  voce;  also  a 
wooden  frame  with  holes,  in  which  the  feet  were  put  and 
fastened,  the  stocks  /  sometimes  also  the  hands  and  neck :  cal- 
led likewise  Columbar,  Plant.  Hud*  iii.  6.  30.  Liv,  viii.  28* 
Baiar^  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iroti  chains,  for  tying  the 
neck  or  feet,   Plaut.Asin,  in.  3.5. 

3.  VERBERA,  beating  or  scourging,  with  sticks  or  staves 
ffustibus)  ;  with  rods,  fvirgisj  ;  with  whips  or  lashes,  (JltkgeU 
Us),  But  the  first  were  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  camp, 
where  the  punishment  was  called  FuSTUARiUM,and  the  last 
to  slaves,  Horat.  Epod*  4.  Cic.  Rabir.,perd,  4.  Juvenal,  x. 
109.  Czc,  Verr,  iii.  29.  Rods  only  were  applied  to  citizens, 
and  these  too  were  removed  by  the  Porcian  law,  Liv,  x.  9. 
Saltust^Cat.  Qi,  Cicib,  But  under  the  emperors  citizens 
n^ere  punished  with  these  and  more  severe  instruments,  aa 
with  whips  loaded  with  lead,  (palumbatisj ^  &c. 

4.  TALIO,  [similitudo  supplicii  vel  vindictajiosiimentum), 
a  punishment  similar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  limb 
fora  Hmb,  &c.  Buttliis  punisbment,  although  mentioned  in 
the  Twelve  Tables,  seems  very  rarely  to  have  been  inflicted, 
because  by  law  the  removal  of  it  could  be  purchased 
by  a  pecviniary  compensation,  {tatio  vel  pana  redimi  poteral,) 
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5.  IGNOMINA  vel  Infantia,  Disgrace  or  iitfamy  was 
inflicted  (wttr^ifl/ttr  vel  %rrogahatur\  cither  by  the  censors* 
or  by  law»  and  by  th^  edict  of  the  praetor.  Those  made  in* 
famous  by  a  judicial  sentence,  were  deprived  of  their  dignity, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  public  offices,  sometimes 
also  of  being  witnesses,  or  of  making  a  testament ;  hence  cal- 
led Intestabile^,  Digest. 

$.  EXILIUMy  banishment.  This  word  Was  not  used  in  a 
judicial  sentence,  but  Aqu^e  et  ignis  interdictio,  forbidr- 
ding  one  the  use  of  fire  and  watery  whereby  a  person  was  ba- 
nished from  Italy,  but  might  go  to  any  other  place  he  chose. 
Augustus  introduced  two  new  forms  x>f  banishment,  called 
Deportation  perpetual  banishment  to  a  certain  place ;  and 
Re  LEOATio,  either  a  temporary  or  perpetual  banishment  of  a 
person  to  a  certain  place,  without  depriving  him  of  his  rights 
and  fortunes.  See  p.  66.  Sometimes  persons  were  only  ba- 
nished from  Italy  [iis  Italia  inUrdictum)  for  a  limited  time; 
Plin*  Ep>  iii.  9. 

7.  SERVITUS,  slavery.  Those  were  sold  as  slaves,  who 
did  not  give  in  their  names  to  be  inrolledin  the  censor's  books 
or  refused  to  enlist  as  soldiers  ;  because  thus  they  were  sup* 
posed  to  have  voluntarily  renounced  the  rights  of  citizens^ 
Cic.  Qecin.  34.    See.  p.  66. 

8.  MORS,  death,  was  eithor  civil  or  natural.  Banisbment 
and  slavery  were  called  a  aW/ death.  Only  the  most  heinoui 
crimes  were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang 
malefactors,  {infelici  arbori  suspmdere)^  Liv.  i.  26.  afterwards, 
to  scourge,  [virgis  caderc)  and  behead  them,  [stcuri pcrcuttre)^ 
Liv.  ii.  5.  vii.  19.  xxvi.  15.  to  throw  them  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  {de  saxo  Tarpcio  dejicere)^  Id.  vi.  20.  or  from  that  place 
in  the  prison  caUeu  Robur,  Festus.  VaUr.  Max,  vi.  31.  also  to 
strangle  them  [laquco  gulam^  gutter,  vel  cervicemfrangcre,)  in 
prison,  Id.  v.  4,  7.  Sallust,  Cat.  55.  Cic,  Vatin.  11,  Lucan. 
ii.  1.54. 

The  bodies  of  criminals^  when  executed-,  were  not  burht  or 
buried;  but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain  stairs, 
called  GEMONiiE  sc. scala:,  yel.GEUoaii gradus [quodgemitus 
locus  essct)  ;  and  then  dragged  with  a  hook,  [unco  iracti),  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  Suet,  Tih.  53,61,  75.  Vitdly  17.  Tacit. 
Hist.  iii.  74.  PSn.  viii.  40.  J.  61.  l^alcr.  Max.  vi.  3,  3.  Ju- 
vinal.  X.  66.  Sometimes^  however,  the  friends  purchased  the 
right  of  burying  them* 
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Under  the  emperorSi  several  new  and  nHore  severe  punish- 
ments were  contrived  ;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasts,  fadbes* 
ttas  damn<uio)fhMTxvtr\^2\\v^t  (vivicomiurium)^  8cc*  When 
criminals  were  burnt,  they  were  dressed  in  a  tunic  besmeared 
with  pitch  and  other  cumbustible  matter  ;  called  TUNICA 
MOLESTA,  Sen^c.  Ep.  14.  Juvenal,  viii.  235.  i.  155. 
Martial,  x,  125,5,  as  the  Christians  are  supposed  to  iiave  been 
put  to  death,  Tacit.  AnnaL  xv.  44.  Pitch  is  mentioned 
amonfrtlie  instruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  times.  Plant* 
Cafit.  iii.  4,  65.  Luaret,  iii.  1030. 

Sometimes  persons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works, 
to  engage  with  wild  beasts,  or  fight  as  gladiators,  Plin.  Ep,  x. 
40.  or  werd  employed  as  public  slaves  in  attending  on  the 
public  baths,  in  cleansing  common  shores,  or  repairing  the 
streets  and  highways,  Id. 

Slaves  after  being  scourged,  [suhfurca  casi),vrere  crucified^ 
fincrucem  acti  sunt  J  ^  usually  with  a  label  or  inscription  on  their 
breast,  intimating  their  crime,  or  the  cause  of  their  punish- 
ment, Dio^  liv.  3.  as  was  commonly  done  to  other  criminals 
when  executed.  Suet,  Col.  32.  Dom.  10.  Thus  Pilate  put  a 
title  or  superscription  on  the  cross  of  our  Saviour.  Matt,  xxvii. 

gr.  John^   xix.  19.    The  form  of  the  cross  is  described  by 
ionysius,  vii.  69. Vedius  Pollio,  one  of  the  friends  of 

Augustus  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to  slaves,  throwing 
them  into  a  fish  pond  to  be  devoured  by  lampreys,  {muranm)^ 
Plin.  ix.  23,  s.  39.  Dio,  liv,  23. 

A  person  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a  parent 
or  any  near  relation,  after  being  severely  scourged,  (sanguinns 
virgis  casus)^  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  {culeo  tnsutus)^  with  a 
dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,and  an  ape,  and  then  thrown  into  theseaoc 
a  deep  river,  Qc.pT9R0sc.Amer.  ii.  25,  ^6*Senec.  cUm*  u  23. 
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I.    The  GODS  whoTii  they  Worshipped. 

'^PHESE  were  ven' numerous,  and  divided  into  2)k  majorum 
•*•   gentium,  and  Minorum  gentium^  CicTusc.  i,  13.  in  al- 
lusion to  the  division  of  senators.     See  p.  2, 
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The  btl  MAJORUM  GENTIUM  were  the  great  cc 
lestial  deities,  and  those  called  Dli  Sblecti. 

The  great  celestial  deities  were  twelve  in  number :  Dianys. 
rii,  72. 

1 .  JUPITER,  (Zeus  Iloiiif  voc.  Z»  n«mp,)the  king  of  gods 
and  men ;  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  or  Ops^  the  goddess  of 
the  earth ;  born  and  educated  in  the  island  of  Crete ;  supposed 
to  have  dethroned  his  father,  and  to  have  divided  his  kingdom 
with  his  brothers;  so  that  he  himself  obtained  the  air  and 
earth,  Neptune  the  sea,  and  Pluto  the  infernal  regions  ; 
usually  represented  as  sitting  on  an  ivory  throne,  holding  » 
sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  thunder-bolt  {Julmcn)  in  his 
right;  with  an  eagle;  and  Hebe^  the  daughter  of  Juno,  and 
goddess  of  youth,  or  the  boy,  Ganymedcs^  the  son  of  Tros,  his 
cup-bearer,  {pincema  vel  pocillator)^  attending  on  him;  called 
Jupit£rFeretrius,(j  ferendo,^!!^^^' spoliaopima afiereban- 
•ar  ferculo  vd  ferctro  gesta^  Li  v.  i.  io.xkI  a  feriendo,  Plu» 
taTchAnRomulo'\  Omine  quhdcerto dux  ftriiense ducem^  Property 
iv«  11,  46.  Dionys.  i.  34.)  Elicius,  (audd  sc  ilium  ctrto  car* 
mine  e  ccdo tWctxt  posse  credebartt^  Ovia.  Fast.  iii.  327.  ti/  edo» 
ceret^  quomodo  prodigiafulmnibus^  aliovequouisonaffa^  cura^ 
renturvel  exMarentur ;'v;iid.  &  Liv.  i.  20.)  Stator,  Capxto- 
LiNUS,  and  ToNANS^  which  two  were  different,  and  bad  dif. 
ferent  temples,  DiOf  liv.  4.  SueL  Aug.  29,  &  91.  Tarpeic7S» 
Latialts,  DiESPiTER,  {diei  ct  \uc\s  pater)  Optimus  Maxi* 
Mus,  Olympicus,  Summus,  &c.  Subjovejfrigido,  sub  dio,  un- 
der the  cold  air,  Horat.  Od.  i.  1,  25.  ii.  3, 23.  Dextro  Jove^  by 
the  favour  of  Jupiter,  Pers.  v.  1 14.  Incolumi  JovCj  1.  e.  Capi^ 
tcHo^  uH  Jupiter  colebatur^  Horat.  Od.  iii,  g.  12. 

2.  JUNO,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  queen  of  the  gods, 
the  goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth;— -called  JuNO  re* 
GIN  A  vel  regia:  Pronuba,  (^u^rfnubentibus^ir^&rrf,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  -ffin.  iv.  166.  Ovid.  Ep.  vi.  43.  Sacris  ^nrfecta  maritist 
u  e.  nuptialibus  solemnitatibus,  ib.  xii.  6j.)  Matron  a,  Lu- 
CINA,  (quid  lucem  nascentibus  daret)^  Moneta»  [a  monendo^ 
because,  when  an  earthquake  happened,  a  voice  was  uttered 
from  her  temple,  advising  the  Romans  to  make  expiation  by  sa- 
crificing a  pregnant  sow,  Cic.  divin.  u  45.  ii;  32.)  represented. 
in  a  long  robe  \stola)  and  magnificent  dress ;  sometimes  sitting 
or  standmg  in  a  light  car,  drawn  by  peacocks,  attended  by  the 
AuR;£,  or  air  nymphs,  and  by  Iris,'  the  goddess  of  the  ram- 
bow.  Junone  secundS^  by  the  favour  of,  yirg,  jEn.  iv.  4,5. 

3.  MINERVA  orPALLAS,  the  goddess  of  wisd^om;  hence 
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saidto  havesprung(ct^m  clyfieo  prosiluissc,  Ovid.  Fast,  ill  841.) 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  by  the  strgke  of  Vulcan;  7!rr.  Heaut. 
V.  4,  13.  afso  of  war  and  ot  arms;  said  to  be  the  inventress  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  [lanificii  et  textura),  of  the  olive,  and 
of  warlike  chariots  ;  Ovid,  litd^-'^cdHlcd  ArmipUens^  Tritonia 
virgo^  because  she  was  first  seen  near  the  lake  7>t/3mi  in  Africa; 
Attica  vel  Cecropla^  because  she  was  chiefly  worshipped  at 
Athens ; — represented  as  an  armed  virgin,  beautiful,  but  stern 
and  dark-coloured,  with  azure  or  sky-coloured  eyes,  {glaucis 
eculisy  y>awwitii  A^w,)  shining  like  tne eyes  of  a  cat  or  an  owl, 
{yy^viy  -JKO;,  noctua)^  Gcll.  ii.  26.  having  an  helmet  on  her 
head,  and  a  plume  nodding  formidably  in  the  air;  holding  in 
her  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  left,  a  shield',  covered  with 
the  skin  of  thesoat  AmaUhea^  by  which  she  was  nursied,  (hence 
called  -flEGISy,  given  her  by  Jupiter,  whose  shield  had  the 
same  name,  Virg  jEn.  viii.  354.  Q  ibi  Scrv,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa^  a  monster  with 
siiaky  hair,  which  turned  G\tiy  one  who  looked  at  it  into 
stone,  ibid. 

There  wasa  statue  of  Minerva,  (PALLADIUM^,  supposed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  which  was  religiously  Kept  in  her 
temple  by  the  Trojans,  and  stolen  from  thence  by  Ulysses  and 
. Didmedes.  ToUrarecolo  vitarn  tenuique Minerva^  i.e.  lanificio 
non  quastuoso,  by  spinning  and  weaving,  which  bring  small 
pront,  P'irg,^n.  viii.  409.  Inaitd  Mmerva,  i.  e.  adxjersante  et 
repugnante  naturd,  against  nature  or  natural  genius.  Or.  Off* 
i.  31.  Agere  aUquid  pingui  Minerva^  simply,  bluntly,  without 
art,  C»lumell.  i-pr.  33.  xi.  1.  32.  Abnormis  sapiens^  crass&quc 
Minerva^  a  philosopher  without  rules,  and  of  strong  rough 
common  sense,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  Sus  Minervam,  sc.  docet,  a 
proverb  against  a  person,  who  pretends  to  teach  those  who  arc 
wiser  than  himself,  or  to  teach  a  thing  of  which  he  himself  is 
ignorant,  Cic,  Acad.  i.  4.  Festus. — Pallas  is  also  put  for  oil, 
Vvid.  Et?.  xix.  44.  because  she  is  said  first  to  have  taught  the 
use  of  It. 

4.  VESTA,  the  goddess  qj  fire.  Two  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  the  poets;  one  the  mother,  and  the  other  the 
daughter  of  Saturn,  who  are  ofteA  confounded:  But  the  latter 
chiefly  was  worshipped  at  Rome.  In  her  sanctuary  was  suppo- 
sed to  be  preserved  the  Palladium  of  Troy,  (fotale  pignus  xmpe- 
riiRomani)^Luj.  xxvi.  27.  and  a  fire  kept  continually  burnmg 
bva  number  of  virgins,  called  the  Vestal  Virgins  :  brought  by 
iCneas  from  Troy,  Virg,  £n.  ii*  297.  hence  hie  locus  es 
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Vestry  qui  Pai.lada  servat  ct  ignem,  Ovid,  Trist.  lii.  i.  39. 
near  which  was  the  palace  of  Numa,  il,  40.  Horat,  Od.  ^  2,  j  6, 

fi.  CERES,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  hushandry,  the  sister 
of  Jupiter ;  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusis  in  Greece,  and  in  Si. 
cily :  her  sacred  rites  were  kept  very  secret.— She  is  repre- 
sented with  her  head  crowned  with  the  ears  of  corn  or  pop- 
pies, and  her  robes  falling  down  to  her  feet,  holding  a  torch 
in  her  hand.  She  is  said  to  have  wandered  over  the  whole 
earth,  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  which  she  lighted  at  mount 
JExm :  [HincCereris  sacrisnunc  quoque  tada  datur^  Ovid.  Fast. 
iv.  494.)  in  quest  of  her  daughter  rr&scrpina^  who  was  carried 
ofFby  Pluto.— PLUTUS,  the  god  of  riches,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  son  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  called  Legifera^  iht  lawgiver ^  because  laws  were 
the  effect  of  husbandry,  Plin.  viii.  56.  and  Arcana,  because 
her  sacred  rites  were  celebrated  with  great  secrecy,  Herat.  Od. 
iii.  2,  27.  and  with  torches  ;  whence,  et  per  tadifera  ?nystica 
sacra  Dea^  Ovid.  £p.  il.  42.  particularly  at  Eleusis  in  Attica, 
(sacra  Eleusinia)^  from  which,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  the 
wicked  were  excluded  ;  and  even  Nero,  while  in  Greece,  dared 
not  to  profane  them.  Suet.  Ner.  34.  Whoever  entered  without 
being  initiated,  although  ignorant  of  this  prohibition,  was  put 
to  death,  Zjy.  xxxi.  14.  These  initiated  were  called  MvsTiE, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  356.  (a  ^u,  pr^ma,)  whe»ce  mysterium.    A 

E regnant  sow  was  sacrificed  to  Ceres,  because  that  animal  was 
uriful  to  the  corn  fields,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9,  30.  Met.  xv.  1 1 1. 
And  a  fox  was  burnt  to  death  at  her  s;icred  rues,  with  torches 
tied  round  it ;  because  a  fox  wrapt  round  with  stubble  and  hay 
set  on  fire,  being  let  go  by  a  boy,  once  burnt  the  growing  corns 
of  the  people  of  Carseli,  a  town  of  the  iEqui,  OvidrFast.  iv. 
681,  to  712.  as  the  foxes  of  Samson  did  the  standing  corn  of 
the  Philistines,  Judg.  xv.  4.  ' 

Ceres  is  often  put  for  corn  or  bread  ;  as,  Sine  Cerere  et 
Bacchofriget  FenuSy  without  bread  and  wine  love  grows  cold, 
Terent.  Eun.  iv.  5,  6.   dc^  Nat.  D.   ii.  23. 

6.  NEPTUNE,  [a  nando,  Cic.  Nal.'D.  ii.  26.  vel. ^w^ 
mare  terras  obnubit,  ut  nubes  calum  ;a  nuptu,  id  est,  opertipne  ; 
unde  nuptiae,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  10.)  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  bro- 
ther of  Jupiter  ; — represented  with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  dolphin  in  his  left ;  one  of  his  feet  resting  on  part  of  a 
ship  :  his  aspect  majestic  and  serene  :  Sometimes  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  sea-rhorses,  with  a  triton  on  each  side  ;  palled  itCiE- 
V%,  Virg.  i£n.,iii.  74.  because  worshipped  at  iEg»  a  town  ia 
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the  island  of  Eubaea,  Homer.  IL  v.  80.  Uterque  Nepiunux^  die 
mare  superum  and  inferum,  on  6pih  sides  of  Italy  ;  or  Neplune 
who  presides  over  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  {liqMentibu^  stagniji' 
tnariause  salso,)  CatuH.  xxix.  3.  Neptunia  arva  vel  regna^  the 
sea,  Virg.  Mn»  viii.  695.  Neptuniui  dux^  Sex.  Pompeius, 
Horat.'Epod.'xx.  7.  who,. from  hispowerat  sea,  called  himself 
the  son  of  Neptune,  Dto^  xlviii.  19.  Neptunia  Pergama  vel 
Troja^  because  its  walls  were  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nep- 
tune and  Apoll »,  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  5.  5.  Virg,  jEn.  ii.  625.  at 
the  request  of  Laomedon,  the  father  of  Priam,  who  defraud- 
ed  them  of  their  promised  hire,  [pacta  mercede  destitmt)^  Horat. 
Od.  iii.  3.  22.  that  is,  he  applied  to  that  purpose,  the  money 
which  he  had  vowed  to  their  service,  Serv,  in  Virg.  On  which 
account  Neptune  was  ever  after  hostile  to  the  Trojans.  Virg. 
j£n.  ii.  6 to.  and  also  to  the  Romans,  Id.  G.  i.  502.  Apollo 
was  afterwards  reconciled  by  proper  atonement ;  being  aUq 
offended  at  the  Greeks  for  their  treatment  of  Chryseis,  the 
daughter  of  his  priest  Chryses,  Serv.  ib.  whom  Agamemnon 
made  a  captive,  Ovid.  Rented,  Am,  469.  Homer,  II,  \.  The 
wife  of  Neptune  was  Amphitrlte,  sometimes  put  for  the  $ea» 
Qvid.Mei.  i.  14. 

Besides  Neptune,  there  were  other  sea-gods  and  goddesses ; 
OceanuSf  and  his  wife  Teth^s  ;  Nereus^  and  his  wife  Doris,W\c 
Nereides,  Thetis 9  Doto,  Galatea^  &c.  Triton^  Proteus,  Por- 
tumnus,  the  son  of  Matuta  or  Aurora  and  GUucus^  Ino^  Pate- 
mon,  &c. 

7.  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to  have  been 

f produced  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  CyfAera  ; 
lence  called  Cytherea^  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  5,  Virg.  j£n.  iv.  12^. 
Mariana^  Id.  lii.  26,  5.  and  by  the  Greeks  'Af^^im,  ab  0^^, 
spuma :  according  to  others,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the 
i\ym^YiDione  :  hence  called  Dionaa  mater,  by  her  son  i£neas, 
virg.  y£n.  iii.  19.  and  Julius  Caesar  Dion/rus  ;  as  beinj^  des-^ 
cended  irom  lulus,  the  son  of  ^neas.  Id.  Eel.  ix.^j.Dionao 
sub  antro,  under  the  cave  of  Venus,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1,  39. — ^the 
wife  of  Vulcan,  but  unfaithful  to  hm^Ovid.  Met,  iv.  171,  &c. 
worshipped  chiefly  at  Paphos,  Amdthus,  -untis,  and  IdeUia  v. 
•ium,  in  Cyprus  ;  at  Eryx  in  Sicily,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Caria ; 
lience  called  Cypris^  -tdis,  Dea  Paphia ;  Amathusia  Venus', 
Tacit,  Annal.  iii.  62.  Venus  Idala^  Virg.  Rn.  v.  760.  and 
Erycina,  Horat.  Od.  1.  2.  33.  Cic,  Verr.  ii.  ^.RtginaCnidia, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  30,  1.  Venus  Cmdia,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  13.  Verr,  iv. 
60.  Alma,  decens,  auroa,  formosa,  &e,  also  Cloacina  or  Clua^ 

cin^. 
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ctna^  from  duere^  anciently  the  tame  with  Ituft  ox purgare^ 
because  her  temple  was  built  in  that  place,  where  the  Romans 
and  Sabines,  after  laying  aside  Cheir  arms*  and  concluding  an 
agreement,  purified  themselves,  Plin.  xv.  29,  s.  36.— Alsa 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Libitina^  the  goddess  of  funerals, 
Dionys,  iv.  15.  whom  some  make  the  same  with  Proserpine, 
Plutarch,  in  Numa,  67. — often  put  for  love,  or  the  indulgence 
of  it :  Damnosa  Venus ^  Horat.  £p.  i.  18.  ^x^Serajuvenum  Ve* 
nuSf  coqueinexhaustapubertas^  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ,  so.— *for 
a  mistress,  Horat,  Sat.  i.  2,  1 19. — a.  1 1 3.  Virg*  Ec.  iii^  68.— 
for  beauty,  comeliness,  or  grace,  Ptaut.  Stick,  ii.  1,  5,  Tabula 
picta  Venus^  vel  Venustas^  quam  Graci  ^opiTa  vacant,  Plin* 
XXXV.  10,  s.  36.  Di cendi  veneres,  the  gnces^  Quinctilian.  x.  i* 
Venerem  habere,  Senec.  Benef.  ii.  28.  Cicero  says,  there  were 
more  than  one  Venus,  Nat.  D.  iii.  23.  (Venus  dicta,  quod 
ad  emnes  res  veniretT  atque  ex  ea  venustas,  Id.  ii.  27.  et  V£* 
NERii,  i.  e.  servi  Veneris,  Id.  Caecil.  17.) 

The  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venus  w^s  the  myrtle,  Virg* 
Eel.  vii.  6«.  i^  Serv.  in  loc.  j£n.  v.  72.  hence  she  was  called 
Myrtea,  and  by  corruption,  Murcia,  Plin.  xv.  2c^,  s.  36. 
Plutarch,  quast.  Rom.  20.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Serv.  in  Vir^. 
/En.  viii.  63  j.  and  the  month  most  agreeable  to  her  was  April, 
because  it  produced  flowers ;  hence  called  mensis  Veneris, 
Horat,  Od.  iv.  11.  1  j.  on  the  first  day  of  which  the  matrons, 
crowned  with  myrtle  used  to  bathe  themselves  in  the  Tyber, 
near  the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilis,  to  whom  they  offered 
-frankincense,  that  she  would  conceal  their  defects  from  their 
husbands,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  t39»  &c. 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  CUPID  ;  or  rather 
the  Cupids,  for  there  were  many  «f  them ;  but  two  most  re« 
markable,  one  {Eros)  who  caused  love,  and  the  other  {Anteros} 
who  made  it  cease,  or  produced  mutual  love  ;  painted  with 
wings,  a  quiver,  bow,  and  darts :  The  three  GRACES,  Gra^ 
^a  vel  Charites,  Aglaia  or  Pasithea,  Thalia^  and  Euphrosyne^ 
represented  generally  naked,  with  their  hands  joined  together; 
and  NYMPHS  dancing  with  the  Graces,  and  Venus  at  their 
head,  Horat.  Od.  1.  4,  5. — 30.  6.ii.  8.  13.  Senec.  Benef.  1.  3. 

8.  VULCANUSvcl  Mtt/a^^r,thegodoffire,(lGNiPOTENs, 
Virg,  X.  243.)  and  of  smiths  ;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  husband  of  Venus  ;  represented  as  a  lame  blacksmith, 
hardened  from  the  forge,  with  a  fiery  red  face  whilst  at  work, 
and  tired  and  heated  after  it.  He  is  generally  the  subject  of 
pity  or  ridicule  to  the  other  gods,^  a$  a  cuckola  and  lame. 

Vulcan 
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Vulcan  is  said  to  have  had  his  work-shop  (officina)  chiefly 
in  Lemnos,  and  in  the^olian  ox  Lipari  islands  nearSicily, 
pr  in  a  cave  of  Mount  jGtna.  His  workmen  were  the  LVr 
elopes^  giants  with  one  eye  in  their  forehead,  who  were  usually 
employed  in  making  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  Virg.  y£n. 
viii.  416.  &c.  Hence  Vulcan  is  represented  in  spring  as  ea- 
gerly lighting  up  the  fires  in  their  toilsome  or  strong  smelling 
work-shops,  {graves  ardens  urii  qffidnas)^  to  provide  plenty  of 
thunderbolts  lor  Jupiter  to  throw  in  summer,  Horat.  Od.  i,  4, 
7.  called,  apiduSf  greedy,  Id.  iii.  58,  as  Virgil  calls  ignisy  fire, 
^daXf  from  its  devouringall  things,  j£n.  ii.  758.1'  ■  sometimes 
put  for  fire,  ib.  31 1.  v.  662.  vii.  77.  Horat,  Sat,  15,  74.  Blaut. 
Awph.'u  1.  185.  called  luteus,  from  its  colour,  Juvenal,  x. 
si 33*  i^om  luteu7n  V,  lutum,  woad,  the  same  with  glasium, 
Caes.  B.  G.  v.  14,  which  dyes  yellow  ;  kerba  qua  caruleumin- 
Jiciunty  Vitruv.  vii.  14.  Plin.  xxxiii.  5,  s.  26.  Creceo  mutabit 
vellcra  luto,  Virg.  Eel.  v,  44.  luteum  cvi^  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
Plih>  X.  53.  or  rather  from  lutum,  clay,  luteus^  dirty.  Cicero 
also  mentions  more  than  one  Vulcan,  Nat,  D.  iii,  22.  as  in- 
deed he  does  in  speaking  of  most  of  the  gods. 

9.  MARS  or  Afct/^rj,  the  god  of  war,  and  son  of  Juno; 
worshipped  by  the  Thracians,  Getae,  and  Spythians,  and 
especially  by  the  Romans,  as  the  father  of  Romulus,  their 
founder,  called  Gradivus,  [agradiendc) ;  Ovid,  Fast,  \u  861. 
painted  with  a  fierce  aspect,  riding  in  a  chariot,  or  on  horse- 
back, with  an  helmet  and  a  spear.     Mars,  when  peaceable, 

was  called  Quiriwus,  J^rw.  in  Virg.  i.  296. BELLONA, 

the  goddess  of  war,  v^ras  the  wife  or  sister  oi  Mars. 

A  round  shield  (ANCILE  quod  ab  omni  parte  recisum  est^ 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  377.)  is  said  to  have  fallen  firono  heaveii  in 
the  reign  of  Npma,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars ;  which 
"  was  kept  with  great  care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  empire,  by  the  priests  of  Mars,  who  were 
called  SALII ;  and  that  it  might  not  be  stolen,  eleven  others 
were  made  quite  like  it,  (ancilia,  -lum,  \e\  -iorum.) 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  horse,  wolf,  and  the 
'Wopd-pecker,  [picus).  Mars  is  often,  by  a  metonymy,  put 
for  war  or  the  fortune  of  war  ;  thus,  j£quo,  vario,  ancipite^ 
incerto  Marte  pugnatumest,  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  suc- 
cess ;  Mars  communis^  the  uncertaiflf  events  of  war,  Cic.  Ae^ 
cendere  Markm  cantu^  i.  e.pugnam  vel  milites  adpugnam  tuba: 
coRato  Marteet  eminus  pugnare ;  invadunt  Mar  tern  clypets^  i.  e. 
P^gnani  ineunt^  Y^^%*  Iwostrc  Marie  aliquid  piragere^  by  our 

own 
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own  strength,  without  assistance,  Cic*  Vertcundiatral^  eqtatem 
suo  alienoquc  Marte ptignare^  on  horseback  and  on  ioot,  Liv,  iii, 
^2.  Valere  Marteforensi^  to  be  a  good  pleader,  Ovid.  Pont. ' 
iv.  6,  39.  Dicer e  difficile  est^  quid  Mars  tuus  egerit  illic^  i.  e. 
bellica  inrius^  valour  or  courage,  ib,  7,  45,  Nostra  Marte^  by 
our  army  or  soldiers,  Horat.  Od,  iii.  5,  24.  Alterxi  Marte^  ia 
a  second  battle,  ib,  34,  Mars  tuus,  your  manner  of  fighting, 
Ovid,  Art,  Am.  i.  212.  Incursu  geminiMartis,  by  land  and 
sea,  Lucan.  v'u  269. 

to.  MERCURIUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas ;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods; 
the  god  of  eloquence;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain, 
whence  his  name,  (according  toothers,^ikii2Medicurrius,^tt^/^ 
roedius  inter  deos  et  homines  currebat);  the  inventor  of  the  lyre 
and  of  the  harp ;  the  protector  of  poets  or  men  of  genius, 
(Mercurialium  tiirorum),  of  musicians,  wrestlers,  &c.  the 
conductor  of  souls  or  departed  ghosts  to  their  proper  mansions; 
also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  thieves,  called  Cyllenius,  v. 
Cyllenia  proles,  from  Cyllene,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia  on  which 
he  was  born  ;  and  Tegeaus,  from  Tegea,  a  city  near  it. 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  Mercury  are  his  Petdsus,  or 
winged  cap  ;  the  Talaria,  or  winged  sandals  for  his  feet ;  and 
a  Caduceus,  or  wand  [virga)  with  two  serpents  about  it,  in  his' 
hand ;  sometimes  as  the  god  of  merchants,  he  bears  a  purse, 
(marsupium),  Horat.  i.  10.  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  239.  viii.  138. 

Images  of  Mercury  (H£RMi£  trunci^  shapeless  posts  with 
a  marble  head  of  Mercury  on  them,  Juvenah  viii.  ^3.)  used 
^o  be  erected  where  several  roads  met,  [in  compitis),  to  point 
out  the  way ;  on  sepulchres,  in  the  porches  of  temples  and 
houses,  &c.  Ex  quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius^  every  one 
cannot  become  a  scholar. 

1 1 .  APOLLO,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  born  in  the 
island  Delos ;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury, 
and  archery ;  called  also  Phabus  and  SoL  He  had  oracles  in 
many  places,  the  chief  one  at  Delphi  in  Phocis ;  called  by 
%'arjous  names  from  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped,  Cyn^  \ 

thius,  from  Cynthus  a  rpountain  in  Delos;  Patareus,  or  aus^ 
from  Patara,  a  city  in  Lycia ;  Laious,  son  of  Latona,  Thym^  \ 

hraus,  Grynaus,  &c.  also  Pythius,  from  having  slain  the  ser-  \ 

pent  Python,  {vd  a  vuOttrta,  quod  consuleretur) ,  ' 

Apollo  is  usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardless  young 
man,  wiih  long  hair,  (hence  called  intonsus  et  crinitus,  Ovid. 
Jrist.iii.  i«§o.)  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand, 

and 
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and  in  his  left  hand  a  lyre  or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  laurel, 
which  was  sacred  to  him,  as  were  tlxe  hawk  and  raven  among 
the  birds. 

The  son  of  Apollo  was  ^SCULAPIUS,  the  god  of  phy*, 
tic,  worshipped  formerly  at  Epidaurus  in  ArgSlis^  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  or  leaning  on  a  stafl,  round  which  a  serpent 
was  entwined  :->— represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long 
beard,  dressed  in  a  loose  robe,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand. 

Connected  withApolloandMinerva  were  thenineMUSES; 
said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  or  memory; 
CaUiipe^  the  muse  of  heroic  poetry ;  Clio,  of  history  :  Me/po* 
mene^  of  tragedy ;  Thalia^  ot  comedy  and  pastorals ;  Erato ^ 
of  love*songs  and  hymns ;  Euterpe^  of  playing  on  the  flute;' 
Terpsichore^  of  the  harp  ;  Polyhymnia^  of  gesture  and  delivery, 
also  of  the  three-stringed  instrument  called  '^arbiios^  vel  •£?»; 
and  Urania^  of  astronomy,  Auson,  EidyU.  2o*  Diodor,  iv.  7, 
Phomutus  de  Natura  Deorum, 

The  muses  frequented  the  mountains  Parna^us,  Helicon^ 
Pierus,  &c.  the  fountains  Castaiius,  Aganippe,  or  Hypocrene^ 
&c ;  whence  they  had  various  names,  HelicontdeSfPamasslfdes^ 
Pierides,  Casialtdes,  Thespiades^  Pemf^iades^  &c^ 

12.  DIANA,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  the  woods 
and  of  hunting ;  called  Diana  on  earth,  JJina  in  heav^,  and 
Hecate  in  hell ;  hence  tergemina^  diva  trijorms,  Tria  virmnis 
era  Dxam^,  Vir^.  i£n.  iv.  52.  Also  Lucina,  Ulithya^  et  (ieni^ 
talis  seu  Genetyllis:  because  she  assisted  women  In  child-birth ; 
Noctilucdy  and  siderumregina^  Horat.  Trivid^  from  her  statues 
standing  where  three  ways  met. 

Diana  is  represented  as  a  tall  b^utiful  virgin,  with  a  quiver 
on  her  shoulder,  and  a  javelin  or  a  bow  in  her  right  hand, 
chasing  deer  or  other  animals. 

These  twelve  deities  were  called  Consentes^  -urn  ;  Varr. 
L*L»  vii.  38.  quid  in  consilium  Javis  adhibebantur^  Augustin. 
^  de  Civit.  Dei,  iv.  23.  Duodecim  emm  deos  advocate  Senec.  Q» 
Nat.  ii.  41.  a  consensu,  ^ittfi}  consentient es  ;  vel  a  censendo, 
i*  e.  consulo :)  and  are  comprehended  in  these  two  verses  o\ 
Ennius  ;  as  quoted  by  Apuleius,  de  Deo  Socratis  ; 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovi\  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  marked :  j.  o.  M.  ix. 
Jovi  optimo  maximo,  Ceterisq.'dis  Consentibus.  They 
were  also  called  Dii  magni,  yirg-  ALn.  iii.  12.  Ovid.  Amor. 
iii.  6.  and  CiELESTES,  Vitruv.  u  iS.  Virg.  jEn.'u  391.   Cic, 
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l^n  \u  8.  or  NOBiLEs  Qvid,  Met.  i.  i92,  and  are  repre^ 
seated  as  occupying  a  different  part  of  heaven  ffom  ib^  ta- 
fjprior  gods,  who  are  galled  ple^s,  ibid^ 


The  DJISEIECTJ  wer^  Eight  in  Number, 

1.  SATURNUS  the  god  of  time ;  the  son  of  Calus  or 
llranus^  and  Terra  or  Vesti^* 

Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  this 
condition,  that  he  should  rear  no  male  offsprings  On  which 
Recount  he  i$  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  devoured  his  son^ 
as  foon  as  they  were  born*  But  Rhe^  found  means  to  deceive 
him,  and  bring  up  by  stealth  Jupiter  and  his  two  brothers. 

Saturn  being  dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy, 
and  gave  name  to  Lqiium^  ffom  his  lurking  there  fa  latendo)^ 
He  was  kindly  received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country.  Under 
Saturn  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  golden  age,  when  tlie 
earth  produced  food  in  abundance  spontaneously,  when  ali 
things  were  in  common,  Virg.  G.  i.  ifij.  and  when  there 
was  an  intercourse  between  the  gods  and  men  upon  earth ; 
which  ceased  ii>  the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  when  even  the 
virgin  4strea^  or  goddess  of  justice,  herself,  who  remained 
on  earth  longer  than  the  other  gods,  at  last  provoked  by  the 
.  wickedness  of  men  left  it.  Oxnd.  Md.  i.  i^o.  The  only 
goddess  tlien  left  was  Hope,  Jd.  Pont,  u  6.  29.   \ 

Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepid  old  man,  with  a  scythe  in 
fiis  hand,  or  a  serpent  biting  off  its  own  tail. 

2.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the 
^ates  of  heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  painted 
with  two  hcz^^fbifrons  vel  biceps  J.  His  temple  was  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Dv.  1.  19.  A  street 
in  Rome,  contiguous  to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  livedo 
was  called  by  his  name,  thus  Janus  summus  ab  imo^  the  street 
Janus  from  top  to  bottom,  Horat,  Ep,  i.  i*54*  medius,  the 
middle  part  of  it ;  id.  Sat,  ii.  3. 18.  Cic.  Phil.  vi.  g.  Thorough* 
fares  [transitiones  pervietj  from  him  were  called ^«,  and  the 
gates  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses,  Janua^  Cic.  N.  D. 
ii,.  5?7.  thus  dextro  ^sx^oportte  Carmentalis,  Uv.  11.49. 

3.  RHEA,  the  wife  of  Saturn:  called  also  Ops^  CyhUe^ 
Magna  Mater^  Mattr  Deorum,  Berecynthia^  Idaa^  and  Din* 
dymene^  from  three  mountains  in  Pbrygia  :    She  was  painted 
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as  a  matron,  crowned  with  towers,  fturritMj,  sftting  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  lions,  Ovid.  FasL  iv.  249,  &c. 

CybeU^  or  a  sacred  stone  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  was  brought  from  Pcssinus  in  Phrygia  to  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Ijv.  xxix.  ii.  &  14. 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  king  of  the  in- 
lernal  regions ;  called  also  Orcus^  Jupiter  inftrnus  et  Stygius. 
The  wife  of  Pluto  was  PROSERPINA,  the  daughter  of 
Ceres^  whom  he  carried  off,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in 
the  plains  of  Enna  in  Sicily  ;  called  jfuno  inftma  or  Stygia^ 
often  confounded  with  Hecate  and  Luna  or  Diana  ;  supposed 
to  preside  over  sorceries  or  incantatiohs,  (vcneficiis  praessej  ^ 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities^  of  whom  the  chief 
were  the  FATES  or  Destinies,  (PARC^,  aparcendo  veXper 
AntiphRASIN,  quodnemini  />jrcaw/^,  the  daughters  oi  Jfvpiter 
and  Thtmis^  or  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  three  in  number ;  Ciotho^ 
I^ickesiSf  and  Alrop  i,  supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  men 
by  spinning  ;  Ouia.  Pont.  i.  8.  64.  Ep.  xii.  3.  Clotho  held  the 
distaff,  Lachesis  span,  and  Airlpos  cut  the  thread :  When 
there  was  nothing  on  the  distaff  to  spin,  it  was  attended  with 
the  same  effect,  UiAd.  Amor.  ii.  6.  46.  Sometimes  they  are 
all  represented  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads,  Lucan. 
iii.  18.  The  FURIES,  (Furia  vel  Dira,  Eumenides  vel  Erin- 
nyes)^  also, three  in  number,  Jlecto,  Tysiphlne,  and  Megara  ; 
represented  with  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  in  their  hair ; 
holding  in  their  hands  a  torch  and  a  whip  to  torment  the  wick- 
cd;  NIORS  vel  Lr^Auw,  death ;  SOMNUS,  sleep,  &c.  The 
punishments  of  the  infernal  regions  were  sometimes  represent- 
ed in  pictures,  to  deter  men  from  crimes.  Plant.  Captiv.  v,  4.  i . 

5.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semek ;  called  also  Liber  or  Lyaus,  because  wine  frees  the 
minds  of  men  from  care :  described  as  the  conqueror  of  India; 
represented  always  young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy  leaves, 
Sometimes  with  horns,  hence  called  corniger,  Ovid.  Ep. 
xiii.  33.  holding  in  his  hand  a  thyrsus  or  spear  bound  with 
ivy;  his  chariot  was  drawn  by  tygers,  lions,  or  lynxes,  at- 
tended by  Siienushh  nurse  and  preceptor,'  Bacchanals  (frantic 
women,  Bacchic,  Tliyades  vel  Menades)^  and  satyrs,  Ovid, 
Fast.  iii.  715. — 770.  Ep.  iv.  47. 

The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus,  {Bacchanalia^  ORGIA  vel 
Dionysia\  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  (hence  called 
trieterica),  in  the  night  time,  chiefly  on  Citharon  and  Ismenus 
in  Bceotia,  on  Ismarus,  Rhodope,  and  Edon  in  Thrace. 

PRIAPUS. 
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PRIAPUS,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  the  son  o£  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  5/rn;.  in  Virg.  G,  iv.  iii. 

6.  SOL,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo ;  but  sometimes 
also  distinguished,  and  then  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Hyptm 
riofif  one  of  the  Titans  or  giants  produced  by  the  earth ;  who 
is  also  put  for  the  sun. 

Sol  was  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  his  hcadsur-> 
rounded  with  rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  attended  by  the  Hora  or  four  seasons,  Ver,  the  spring ; 
/EstdSt  the  summer ;  Autumnus^  the  autumn ;  and  Hxems^  the 
winter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  25/ 

The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  the  Persians  under  the 
name  of  Mithras. 

7.  LUNA,  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  Dii  Selecii^  was  the 
daughter  of  Hyperion,  and  sister  of  Sol.  Her  chariot  was 
drawn  only  by  two  horses. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  damon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supposed 
to  take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth  during  the  whole  of 
life.  Places  and  cities',  as  well  as  men,  had  their  particular 
Ccnii. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  every  person  had  two  G^ii^ 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad.  Dejraudare  gtnium  suum^ 
to  pinch  one's  appetite,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.  10.  Indulgerc 
genioj  to  indulge  it,  Pers.  v.  151.  ^ 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Genii  were  the  LARES  and  PENA^ 
TES,  household-gods,  who  presided  over  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  manes 
of  their  ancestors,  Virg.  y£n.  ix.  Sk^^.  Small  waxen  images 
of  them,  clothed  with  a  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round 
the  hearth  in  the  hall,  {in  atrio).  On  festivals  they  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  Plaut.  Trin.  i,  1.  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  them,  Juvenal,  xii.  89.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  There  were 
not  only  Lares  domestici  etjamiliares^  but  also  ComfitaUs  et 
viales^  mlttares  et  marini,  &c. 

The  Penates  {sive  a  pcnu  ;  est  enim  omne  quo  vescuntur  ho^ 
ndneSt  pen  us;  sive  quod  fcniius  insident,  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  ii. 
27.  i)z2^^r^u^jpenitus  J^rami/i,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  v.  Idctn 
ac  Magni  Dii,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n. 
ii.  ^96.)  were  worshipped  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house, 
which  was  called  Penetralia ;  also  Impluvium  or  Compluvium, 
Cic.  et  Suet.  Aug.  92.  There  were  likewise  Publici  Penates, 
worshipped  in  the  Capitol,  I^v.  iii.  17.  under  whose  protec- 
tion the  city  and  temples  were.    These  iEneas  brought  with 

him 
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bim  from  Tfoy,  Pifg^  t^^-."-  293,  717,  111,  148,  W.  558; 
Hence  Patrii  Penates ^fa-mUiaresque^  Cic.  pro  Dom.  57. 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  same ;  and 
fhey  seem  sometimes  to  be  confounded,  Cic.  P.  Qmnct,  26«% 
&  »7.  Verr.  iv.  22.    They  were,  however,  different,  Ltv.  u 

g.  The  Penates  were  of  divine  origin  ;  the  Lares  of  htfman* 
ttain  persons  were  admitted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lares^ 
who  were  not  to  that  of  the  Penates.  The  Penates  were 
worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house,  the 
Lares  also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp,  and  on  sea. 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling  :  Apto  cum  lare 
fundus^  Horat.  Od.  i.  12.  44.  Quid.  Fast*  vi.  9^.  &  362.   So 
Penates  ;  thus,  Nostris  succede  Penaiibus  hospes^  Virg.  iEd« 
viii.  123.  Piin.  Pan.  47.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  529. 


DII MINORUM  GENTIUM,  or  INFERIOR 

DEITIES. 

^HESE  were  of  various  kinds : 

"^  !•  Dii  INDIGETES,  or  heroes  ranked  among  the  gods 
on  account  of  their  virtue  and  merits  :  of  whom  the  chief 
Were, — 

HERCULES,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Alcmena  wife  of 
Amphitryon,  kin^  of  Thebes  ;  famous  for  his  twelve  labours, 
and  other  exploits ;  squeezing  two  serpents  to  death  in  bis 
cradle,  killing  the  lion  in  the  Nemsean  wood,  the  Hydra  of 
the  lake  Lerna,  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  the  brazen-footed 
stag  on  mount  MenHlus,  the  harpies  in  the  lake  of  Stytnpha* 
Jus,  Diomedes,  and  his  horses  who  were  fed  on  humn  ffesh, 
the  wild  bull  in  the  island  Crete,  cleansing  the  stables  of  Au- 

?eas,  subduing  the  Amazons  and  Centaurs,  draggling  the  dog 
lerberus  from  hell,  carrying  off  the  oxen  of  the  three-bodied 
Geryon  from  Spain,  fixing  pillars  in  ihejretum  GcLditanum^ 
or  Streights  qF  Gibraltar,  bringing  away  the  golden  apples  of 
the  HesperideSt  and  killing  the  dragon  which  guarded  them, 
slaying  the  giant  Antxus,  and  the  monstrous  thief  Cacus,  &c. 
Hercules  was  called  Alcldes  from  Alcaus  the  father  of  Ani'^ 
pkitryan  ;  and  Tirythius  from  Tiryns^  the  town  were  he  was 
born  ;  Oetaus,  from  mount  Oete,  where  he  died.  Being  con- 
sumed by  a  ptoscnied  robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanlra  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy,  which  he  could  not  pull  off,  he  laid  himself 
on  a  funeral  pile,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire.^ 

Hercules^ 
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Hercnlesis  represented  «f  prodigious  strength,hoIdingacIub 
in  hrs  right  hana,*  and  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemxan  lion. 

Men  used  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations ;  Her^ 
cU^  NkhetcU^  vel  -^j,  so  under  the  title  of  DIUS  FIDIUS, 
i.  e.  Deusfidd^  the  god  of  faith  or  honour  ;  thus,  per  Dium 
FidtufBf  Plaut.  me  Diusjidius^  sc.  juvei^  Sallust.  Cat.  35. 

Hercules  was  supposed  to  preside  to  over  treasures ;  hence 
J)ives  amico  Htrcuk^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  60  if.  dextro  Hercuk^  by 
the  favour  of  Hercules,  Pcrs,  ii.  11.  Hence  those  who  ob» 
uined  great  riches  consecrated  (^oUucebant)  the  tenth  part  to 
Hercules,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  36.  Plaut.  Sticn.  i.  3.  80.  Bacckm 
iv.  4*  15.  Plutarch,  in  Crasso.  imt. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the 
wife  of  Tynddrus  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and 
Clytemnestrai  said  to  have  been  produced  from  two  eggs ; 
from  one  of  which  came  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the 
other.  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  But  Horace  makes  Castor 
^Ad  Pollux,  to  spring  (rom  the  same  egg.  Sat.  ii.  i.  26.  He 
however  also  calls  them  Fratkes  Helen;£,  Od.  i.  3.  a. 
the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  constellation  was  much 
observed  at  sea : — called  Tyndarida^  Gemini^  &c«  Castor  was 
remarkable  for  riding,  ^na  Pollux  for  boxing  ;  Horat.  Od.  u 
12.  26.  represented  as  riding  on  white  horses,  with  a  star 
over  the  head  of  each,  and  covered  with  a  cap ;  hence  called 
Fratres  Pile  ATI,  Fatus  Catull.  35.  There  was  a  temple 
at  Rome  dedicated  to  both  jointly,  but  called  the  temple  only 
of  Castor,  Dio,  xxxvii.  8.  Suet.  Cas.  10. 

^neas,  called  Jupiter  Indiges:  and  Romulus,  QUIRINUS» 
•after  being  ranked  among  the  gods,  either  from  Quiris  a  spear, 
'or  Cures ^  a  city  of  tlie  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  475.-*-48o* 

The  Roman  emperors  also  after  their  death  were  ranked 
among  the  gods. 

2. There  were  certain  gods  called  SEMONES,  [quasi  semi* 
homines,  minores  diis  et  majores  kominiius,)  Li  v.  viii.  20.  as, 

PAN,  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  invent»r  of  the  flute ; 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  Cic.  worshipped 
chiefly  in  Arcadia ;  hence  called  Arcadtus  and  Manalius^  vel 
*ides^  et  Lyceus,  from  two  mountains  there ;  Te^eaus^  from 
a  city,  &c.  called  by  the  Romans  invtij /-^represented  with 
horns  and  goats  feet. 

Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudj[{cn  frights  or  cause- 
less alarms;   from  him  called  Panici  terrores,  Dionys.  v.  16. 

FAUNUS  and  SYLVANUS,  supposed  t-^   be  the  same 

with 
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with  Pan.    The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunus  was  FaufUX  of 
Fatua^  called  dXso  MarTca  and  BoNAD£A,Afacr£^^.  Sai.i.  i9* 

There  were  several  rural  deities  called  FAUNI,  who  were 
believed  to  occasion  the  night  mare,  [ludibria  ncclisyd  ephiaU 
ten  immiUere),  Plin*  xxv.  g. 

VERTUMNUS,  who  presided  over  the  change  of  seasons 
and  merchandise  ; — supposed  to  transform  himself  into  dif- 
ferent shapes.  Property  iv«  2..  Hence  Vertumnis  natus  iniquis^ 
an  inconstant  man,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7*  14. 

POMONA,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits  ;  the  wife 
of  Vertdmnus,  Ouia.Md,  xiv.  623.  &c. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers ;  called  Cloris  by  the 
Greeks.  Lactant.  i.  2o#  6.  Ovid>  Fast,  w  195. 

TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries  ;  whose  temple  waft 
ail  ways  open  at  the  top,  Festus.  {St  supra  ne  quid  nist  siderm 
cemat^  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  671.)  And  when,  before  the  building 
of  the  capitol,  all  the  temples  of  the  other  gods  were  unhaU 
lowed,  {exaugurarcntur)y  it  alone  could  not,  Liv,\.  35*  ^'6^ 
Jovi  ipsi  REGi  NOLUiT  CONCEDERE,  Gell  xii.  6.  whlch  was 
reckoned  an  omen  of  tbe  perpetuity  of  the  empire,  Liv.ibid. 

PALES,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and 
berds ;  usually  feminine.  Pastoria  Pales,  Flor,  i.  so. 

HYMEN  vd  HYMENiEUS,  the  god  of  marriage. 

LAVERNA,  the  goddess  of  thieves,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  16.  60* 

VAC  UN  A,  who  presided  over  vacation^  or  respite  from 
business,  Ovid.  Fast.v'i.  307. 

AVERRUNCUS,  the  god  who  averted  mischiefs,  {mala 
Mveruncabat)^  Varr.  vi.  ,5.— There  were  several  of  these. 

FASCINUS,  who  prevented  fascination  or  enchantment. 

ROBIGUS,  the  god,  and  Rubigo,  the  goddess  who  pre- 
served corn  from  blight,  [a  rubisine^  Gell.  v.  13. 

MEPHITIS,  the  goddess  of  bad  smells,  Strv.  \n  Virg. 
jEn*  vii.  84.  CLOACINA,of  the  cloaca^  or  cordmon  sewers. 

Under  the  Semones  were  comprehended  the  NYMPHS, 
{nymp/uz),  female  deities,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the 
eaith;  over  mountains,  Oreddcs :  woods,  Dryades^  llamas 
dryadcSy  Napcta:;  rivers  and  fountauns.  Naiades  vel  Naiadts; 
the  sea,  Ner^ides^  Oceamtides,  &c. Each  river  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  particular  deity,  who  presided  over  it ;  aa 
Tiberinus  overthe  Tiber,  Virg,  jEn.  viii.  31.  and  77.  Eridanus 
over  the  Po ;  taurine  vultu^  with  the  countenance  of  a  bull,  and 
horns ;  as  all  rivers  were  represented,  [quod Jiumina  sunt  alrat^ 
aa,  ui  tauri,  Fcstivs ;  vel  propter  impetus  ct  mugitus  aquarum^ 

Vet^ 
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Vet.  Schol.  in  Horat%  Od.  iv.  14. 25.  Sic  tauriformis  vohitur 
Aufidus.)  Virg.  G»  iv.  371.  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  pr.  j£lian.  ii.  33. 
Ctaudian.  Cons.  Prob,  214,  &c.  The  sources  ot  rivers  were 
particularly  sacred  to  some  divinity,  and  cultivated  with  rcli« 
gious  ceremonies,  Senec  Ef.  41.  Temples  were  erected  ;  as 
to  Clitumnus,  Plin.  Ep,  viii.  8.  to  Ilissus,  Pavsan.  i.  19.  small 
pieces  of  money  were  thrown  into  them,  to  render  the  presid- 
ing dckies  propitious;  and  no  person  was  all<»wed  to  swim  Doar 
the  headot  the  spring,  because  the  touch  of  a  naked  body  was 
supposed  to  pollute  the  consecrated  waters,  ibid,  isf  Tact. 
Annals  xiv.  22.  Thus  no  boat  was  allowed  to  be  on  the  locus 
Vadimonis,  PUn.Ep.  viii.  ao.  in  which  were  several  floating 
islands,  ibid.  ScPlin,  ii.  95.  s.  96.  Sacrifices  were  also  ofFdl-eii 
to  fountains ;  as  by  Horace  to  that  of  Blandusia,  Od.  iii.  13* 
whence  the  rivulet  Digentia  probably  flowed,  £/?•  i.  18.  104. 

Under  tlie  Semones  were  also  iiicluded  the  ju(^ges  in  the 
riiferoal  regions,  MINOS,  /EdoiSf  and  RadamanikuriCHA* 
RON,  the  ferryman  of  hell,  (Portitor,  F'irg  £n.  v'u  298. 
PoRTHMEUS,  -eos,  Juvttuxl.  111.  266.)  who Conducted  the  SO uls 
of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron^  and 
exacted  from  eaf  h  )[\\% portorium  or  freight,  [naulum,)  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  to  Pluto;  hence  called,  Portitor  :  the 
dog  CERBERUS,  a  three-headed  monster,  who  guarded  thv 
entrance  of  bell. 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  affections 
of  the  mind,  and  the  like;  as,  Pi^(y,  Faith,  Hope,  Concord^ 
Fortune,  Fame,  &c.  CicNat.  D.  ii.  23.  even  vices  and  dis- 
eases,/c^. /r^^.  ii.  ii«  Nat.  D.  iii.  25.  Juvenal,  i.  11^. 
and  under  the  emperors  likewise  foreign  dekies,  as,  Ists^ 
Osiris,  i4»ii^u,  of  the  Egyptians  ;  Z^ufan.  viii.  831.— also 
the  winds  and  the  tempests;  Eurus,  the  «ast  wind  ;  Aiisler 
or  N^us,  the  south  wind  ;  Zephyrus,  the  west  wind  ;  Boreas^ 
the  north  wind  ;  Jfricus,  the  south-west ;  Corns,  the  north- 
east :  and  iCOLUo,  the  god  of  the  winds,  who  was  supposed 
to  reside  in  the  £2/^an  islands,  hence  called  InsuUe  JEoH^; 
AUR^,  the  air-nymphs  or  sylphs,  &c.  , 

The  Romans  worshipped  certain  gods  that  they  might  do 
them  good,  and  others  that  they  might  not  hurt  them  ;  as 
j/verrwicus  and  Robigus.  There  was  both  a  good  Jupitor 
and  a  bad;  the  former  was  called  Dijovis,  {ajuvando,)  or 
Diespi^ter,  and  the  latter,  Vejovis,  or  Vedius,  GciL  v.  la. 
But  Ovid  makes  Vejovis  the  same  with  Jupiter  parvus^  or 
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m*  auunus.  Fast.  lii.  44s,  &c.  , 
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How  much  the  antient  Romans  respected  religion  and  it» 
ministers  we  may  judge  from  this ;  that  they  imposed  a  fine  on 
Tremellius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having  in  a  dispute 
used  injurious  language  to  Lepidus  the  Pontifex  M.  [Sacro^ 
rumquequdm  magistratuumjus  pot^iusfuit).  Liv.  Ep.  xlvii. 
But  the  Fcmtifices  appear,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  have 
been,  in  some  respects,  subject  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Dom,^^* 

It  was  panicularly  incumbent  on  the  Pontifex  M.  to  take 
«are  of  the  second  rites  of  Vesta,  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  417,  Gell.  i. 
12.  Senec,  Contr.  i.  2.  If  any  of  the  priestesses  neglected 
their  duty,  he  reprimanded,  Ziz;.  iv.  44.  or  pianished  them, 
xxviii.  11.  sometimes,  by  a  sentence  of  the  college,  capitally, 
Cic.  Har.  resp.  7.  legg.  li.  j.  Uv.  viii.  15.  xxii.  57. 

The  presence  of  the  Pontifex  M.  was  requisite  m  public  and 
solemn  religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vowed  games  or  the 
)ike,  Liv,  iv.  27.  xxxi.  9.  xxxvi.  2.  made  a  prayer,  Suet,  CI* 
22.  or  dedicated  a  temple,  Liv.  ix.  46.  also  when  a  general 
devoted  himself  for  his  army,  IJv.  viii.  9.  x.  7,  28,  to  repeat 
over  before  them  the  form  of  words  proper  to  be  used,  {lis 
Verba prceire^  v,  carmen prcefari)^\h\A.  &  v.  41.  which  Seneca 
calls  PoNTiFiCALE  CARMEN,  ConsoL  ad  Marc*  13.  It  was  of 
importance  that  he  pronounced  the  words  without  hesitation, 
Vder.  Max.  viii.  13,  2.  He  attended  at  i\\t  Comitia;  espe- 
chllfy  when  priests  Were  created,  that  he  might  inaugurate 
them,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  xl.  42.  likewise  when  adoptions  or  testa- 
ments were  made,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  15.  Cell.  v.  19.  xv.  27.  Cis. 
Dvm.  13.  Plin.  pan.  37.  At  these  the  other  pontifices  also  at- 
tended  r^  hence  the  comitia  were  said  to  be  held,  or  what  was 
decreed  in  them  to  be  done,  apud pontifices,  ve\  pro  cellegi0 pon» 
tificum,  in  presence  of,  ibid.  Sotennia  pro ponttjice  suscipert^  to 
perform  the  due  sacred  rites  in  the  presence,  or  according  to 
ihe  direction  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  Liv.  ii.  27.  Any  thing 
done  in  this  manner  was  also  said  Pontifcio  jure  fiert^  Cig, 
Dom.  14..  And  when  the  Pontfex  M.  pronounced  any  decree 
of  the  college  in  their  presence,  he  was  said  procoLLKGIO  re- 
spond ere,  Gc,  pro  Dom,  53.  The  decision  of  the  college  was 
sometimes  contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  He  however  was 
bound  to  obey  it,  Liv.  xxxi.  9.  What  only  ihrtc pontifices  de* 
termincd  was  held  valid,  Id.  resp.  Har.  6.  But  in  certain  cases 
as  in  dedicating  a  temple,  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  or  of 
'  majoriU'  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was  requisite,  Liv. 
^  ^46.  The  people,  whose  power  was  supremt  in  every  thing, 
y^  \sest  summapotest&s  omnium  rerum^  Cic.  ibid.)  might  con- 
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fer  the  dedication  of  a  t^ple  on  whatever  person  they  pleased, 
and  force  the  Pontifcx  M.  to  officiate,  even  against  his  will ; 
ai  they  did  in  the  case  of  Flavins,  Lim.  ibid.  In  some  cases 
the  Flamines  and  Rex.  Sacrorum  seem  to  have  judged  together 
Nwith  the  Pmtifices^  Cic,  Dom.  49.  and  even  to  have  been 
reckoned  of  the  same  college,  ibid.  52. 

It  was  particularly  tl|p  province  ot  iht pontifices  to  judge- 
concerning  marriages,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  10.   Dio^  xlvii.  44. 

The  Pontifex  Mdximus  and  his  college  had  the  care  ot  re* 
gulating  the  year,  iind  the  public  calendar.  Suet.  Jul.  40. 
Aug.  31 .  Macrob,  Sat.  i.  14.  called  FASTI  KALENDARES. 
because  the  days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to  kalends,  or 
from  beginning  to  end,  were  marked  in  them  through  the 
whole  year,  what  days  were  fasti ^  and  what  nefasti^  £3c. 
Festus ;  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to  ihe  pontic 
Jiccs  and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  3.  till  C.  Flavius  divulged  them, 
[fasto  circaforum  in  albo proposuit),  Liv.  ix.  46.  (See  p.  187 •) 
In  the  Fasti  of  each  year  w^re  also  marked  the  names  of  tbe 
magistrates,  particularly  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  ix.  18.  fooler. 
Max.  vi.  £.  Cic.  Scxt.  14.  Att.  iv.  8*  Pis-  13.  Thus,  enu-^ 
meratiofostorum^  quasi  annorum,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12.  Tusc.  i.  28* 
Fasti  memores^  permanent  records,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  17,  4.  iv. 
14,  ^.picti,  variegated  with  different  colours,  Ovid.  fast.  i. 
11.  stgnantes  tempora^  Id.  657.  Hence  a  list  of  the  consuls 
engraved  on  marble,  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  as  it  is  thought,  and  found  accidentally  by  some 
persons  digging  in  the  Forum,  A.  D.  1545*  are  called  Fasti 
CoNSU LARES,  or  the  CapUoline  marble,  because  beautified, 
and  placed  in  the  capital,  by  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese. 

In  latter  times  it  became  customary  to  add  on  particular  days/ 
after  the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkable  occurrence : 
Thus  on  the  Lupercalia^  it  was  marked  {adscriptum  est)  that 
Antony  bad  ofi'ered  the  crown  to  Cxsar,  Cic.  Phil,  ii,  34,— ^ 
To  have  one's  name  thus  marked  (ascriptum)  in  the  Fastty  was 
reckoned  the  highest  honour,  cir.  tp.  ad  Brut.  15.  Ovid. 
Fast.  i.  9,  Tacit.  Annal.  u  15.  (whence  probably  the  origin  of 
canonization  in  the  church  of  Rome  :)  as  it  was  the  greatest 
disgrace  to  have  one's  name  erased  from  the  Fasti^  Cic.  Sext^ 
14.  Pis.  13.  Verr.  ii.  53.  iv.Jin.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  17. 

The  books  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  causes  of  the  Ro^ 
man  festivals  for  the  wholp  year,  are  called  FASTI,  Ovid.  Fast. 
u  7.  (FiVSTO&UM  libri  appeUantur^  in  qvihui  toHus  anniJU  de^ 
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scriptio^  Fcstus,  quia  de  consulihus  et  regibus  editi  sunt,  Isid.  vi. 
'^.     The  six  first  of  them  i^nly  are  extant. 

In  antient  times  the  Ponfifex  M.  used  to  draw  up  a  short 
account  of  the  public  transactions  of  every  year,  in  a  book, 
(in  album  effertbat,  vel  potius  rtftrebat)^  and  to  expose  this 
register  in  an  open  place  at  his  house,  where  the  people  might 
come  and  read  it ;  (proponebat  tabulam  dami,  potestas  ut  esset 
popvdo  cognoscendi) ;  which  continued  to  be  done  to  the  time 
ofMucius  Scaevola,  who  was  slain  in  the  massacre  of  Marius 
and  Cinna.  Thtse  records  were  called  in  the  time  of  Ci* 
cero,  ANNALES  max^W,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  12.  Gell.  iv.  5.  as 
having  been  composed  by  the  Pontijtx  Maximus. 

The  annals  composed  by  the  Pontffica  before  Rome  was . 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  called  also  Commentarii,  perished  most 
of  them  with  the  city,  Ziv.  vi.  1,  After  the  time  of  Sylla  the 
JPoniifices  seem  to  have  dropt  the  custom  of  compiling  annals ; 
but  several  private  persons  composed  historical  accounts  of 
the  Roman  affairs ;  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  the 

Sontifical  records  in  the  simplicity  of  their  narration,  they 
kewise  stiled  Ann  ales  ;  as  Cato,  Pictor,  and  Piso,  Cic.  Und. 
Iav,  i.  44,  55.  ii.  40,  58.  X.  9,  37.  &:c.  Dionys,  iv.  7,  15.  GtU. 
i.  19.  Hortensius.  Veil,  ii.  j6.     So  also  Tacitus. 

The  memoirs  (oTTOfAvnfjtara),  which  a  person  wrote  concerning 
his  own  actions,  were  properly  called  COMMENTARII,  Cic. 
Fam,  ▼.  12.  SylL  16.  Verr,  v.  21,  Suet.  Aug,  74.  Tib.  61.  as 

Julius  Cassar  modestly  called  the  books  he  wrote  concerning 
is  wars,  Oc,  Brut,  75.  Suet.  Cas.  56.  and  Gellius  calls  Xe- 
nophon's  book  concerninpr  the  words  and  actions  of  Socr;ates, 
{ovofjomfineufiaTa,  Memorabilia  Socratis),x'iv.  3.  But  this  name 
was  applied  to  any  thing  which  a  person  wrote  or  ordered  to 
be  written  as  a  memorandum  for  himself  or  others,  [qua  com- 
ineminisse  opusesset,  notes  to  help  the  memory) ;  as.  the  heads 
of  a  discourse  which  one  was  to  deliver,  Cic.  Brut.  44.  Quinc-  . 
tilian.  iv.  1,  69.  x.  7,  30.  notes  taken  from  the  discourse  or 
book  of  another.  Id.  ii.  11,7.  iii.  8,  6^.  or  any  book  whatever, 
in  which  shert  notes  or  memorandums  were  set  down  :  Thus 
Commentarii  regis  Numot^  Liv.  i.  ^i*  &  32.  Servii  Ttdlii,  ib. 
60.  Eumenis,  xl.  ii,  6.  regum^  Cic,  Rabir.  pcrd.  5.  Casaris^ 
Cic.  Att.  xiv.  I  A,  Trajant,  Plin.  £p.  x.  106.  Hence,  flr^m^ 
menlariis^  a  clerk  or  secretary,  (^ra/<rr.  p.  ^9.  Caelius  in  writ- 
ing to  Cicero,  calls  the  acta  publica,  or  public  registers  of  the 
pity,  CoAjME^TARiusiUBRUMUKBAN ARUM,  C5c./(a;n.viii.  lit 
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In  certain  cases  the  Pontifex  Af.  and  his  college  hiid  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  Cic.  Har.  rtsp.  7.  legg.  \u  9.  but  their 
sentence  might  be  reversed  by  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro 
Mil.  12.  Liv.  xxxvii.  51.  xl.  42. 

The  Poniifex  M.  although  possessed  of  so  great  power  is 
called  by  Cicero  privatus,  Cat  i.  2.  as  not  being  a  magi* 
strate.  But  some  think  that  the  title  Pontifcx  Maximus  is 
here  applied  to  Scipio  by  anticipation  ;  he  not  having  then 
obtained  that  office,  according  to  Paterculus,  ii.  3.  contrary 
to  the  account  of  Appian,  jB.  Civ.  u  p.  3^9.  and  Cicero  him* 
self  elsewhere  calls  him  simply  a  private  person.  Off,  i.  22. 
Livy  expressly  opposes  Poniificcs  to  privatus,  v.  ^t. 

The  Poniifices  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  {togapra^ 
tcxta)^  Liv.  xxxiii.  %%.  Lamprid.  AUx.  Scv.  40*  anda  woollea 
cap.  (Gaierus,  pileus  vel  Tutulus^  Festus  &  Varr.  vi,  3.)  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  with  a  small  rod  {virgula)  wrapt  round  with 
wool,  and  a  tuft  or  tassel  on  the  top  of  it;  called  apbx,  Scrv.  in 
Virg.  /En.  ii.  68.^.  viii.  664.  x.  270*  often  put  for  the  whole 
cap,  Zzt'.vi.4i.C2c./f^^.  i.  i»\h\xz^iratostremerc  regum  apices^ 
to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on  the  head  of  an  enraged  .Persian 
monarch,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21^  19.  or  for  a  woollen  bandage 
tied  round  the  head,  which  the  priests  used  instead  of  a  cap. 
for  the  sake  of  coolness,  Serv,  ihid.  Sulpicius  Galba  was  de« 
prived  of  his  office  on  account  of  his  cap  having  fallen  [apix 
prolapsus)^  from  his  head  ir  the  time  of  a  sacrifice,  vaUr, 
Max.  i.  1,4.  Hence  apex  is  put  for  the  top  of  any  thing :  asf 
montis  apex,  SiL  xii.  709.  or  lor  the  highest  honour  or  orna  i 
ment ;  as,  apex  setuitutis  est  auctoritas^  Cic.  Sen.  17. 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
Italy,  Liv»  xxviii.  38,  44.  Dia,Jragm.  62.  The  first  Pontic* 
Jex  M.  freed  from  that  restriction  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus. 
A.  U.  618,  Liv.  Epit.  ^9,  so  afterwards  Caesar,  Suet.  22. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  Af*  was  for  life.  Die,  Ixix.  15.  on 
which  account  Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity  while 
Lepidus  was  alive,  Suet.  Aug.  31.  which  Tiberius,  Die,  Ivi* 
30.  and  Seneca,  de  clem.  i.  10.  impute  to  his  clemency.  But 
with  what  justice,  we  may  learn  from  the  manner  in  which 
Augustus  behaved  to  Lepidus  in  other  respects.  For  after 
depriving  him  of  his  share  in  the  Triumvirate,  A.  U.  718. 
Dto,  xlix.  12.  and  confining  him  for  a  lon^  time  to  Circeji 
under  custody.  Suet.  j6.  Dw,  ibid,  he  forced  him  to  come  to 
Rome,  against  his  will,  A.  U.  736,  and  treated  him  with  great 
indignity,  Dio,  liv.  15. Attcr  the  death  of  Lef  idus,  A. 
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741,  AugifjUuf  assi>m€d  the  office  o(  Pontifex  Mdxithn^,  ibi^. 
»7.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  420.  which  was  ever  after  held  by  his  sue* 
eeisors,  anri  the  title  even  by  Christian  emperors  to  t^e  time  of 
Gratian,  Zosim.  iv.  36.  or  rather  of  Theodosiiis ;  for  on  one  of 
thtf  coins  of  Gratian,  this  title  is  annexed.  When  there  were 
tw)  or  more  emperors,  Dio  informs  us,  that  one  of  them  only 
Was  Fonlrfex  Af.  liii.  17.  but  this  rule  was  soon  after  violatea, 
Capkolin,  in  Balbin.  8.  The  H'crarcliy  of  (he  church  of 
Rome  is  thought  to  have  been  ('9f:ib1ished  partly  on  the  model 
•f  the  Pontipx  M.  and  the  college  of  Toniijices.' 

The  Pontijtx  Af.  always  resided  in  a  public  house,  [habiM 
tduii,  sc.  Csesai  tn  sacra  via^  domo  publica^  Suet.  Cses.  46.) 
c»lied  Regia,  Plin.  Ep,  iv.  11,  6.  {quhd  in  ea  sacra  a  rege 
saer^cuh  eranl  solita  nsurpari^  Fesius ;  vel  (mod  in  ea  rex 
tacnficulus  habitare  cansuesset,  Sen\  in  Virg.  ifen.  viii.  363) 
»  Thus  when  Augustus  became  Poniifix  Maximus^  ho 

itoade  public  a  part  of  his  house ;  and  gave  the  Rbgia  (which 
Dio  calls  the  house  of  the  Rfx  sacr^rum),  to  the  Vestal  Vir- 
gins ;  to  whose  residence  it  wafs  Contiguous,  Dio,  !iv.  a^. 
whence  some  suppose  it  the  same  with  thei?<55tdf  Numa^  the 
JIalace  of  Numa,  Ovid  Trist,'  iii.  t,  30,  to  which  Horace  is 
supposed  to  allwde  unc?er  the  name  ol  manumftiia  regis ^  Od.  1, 
t,  13,  and  Atrgustu5>,  Su^t,  jd.**— said  afterwards  to  sustain  the 
Mrium  of  V'^esia,  Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  263.  called  atrium  regium» 
Liv.  xxvi.  27.  Others  suppose  it  different.  It  appears  to  ha\»e 
Been  the  same  with  {\\ziTrg%a  mentioned  by  Festus  in  Equvs 
October  ;  in  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  Mars,  GeU.  iv.  6, 
Plutarch.  4},  Jiom.  56.  fur  we  learn  from  Dio  that  tl>e  arras  of 
Mars,  i,  e.  the  Anciha,  were  kept  at  the  house  of  Cxsar,  a3 
being  Pontjfrx  M.  xliv.  17.  Macrobius  says  that  a  rana  usei 
to  be  sacrificed  in  it  to  Jupiter  every  Nundftta  or  market-daj', 
bv  the  wife  of  the  Flamen  dialis,  (Flaminica,)  Sat.  i.  16. 

'  A  Pontifrx  Af.  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching 
trtd  e^'eii  f  v  jreeing  a  dead  body  ;  Scnec.  consol ad  fdarc.  i^» 
Bio,  hv.  28.  p^.  Hi.  31,  ai  was  an  augur,  Tacit.  Armat.  1. 
62.  So  :'rc  high  Priest  among  the  Jews,  Letnt*  xxu  11.  Even 
tic*  siiuc  of  Augustus  was  removed  from 4ts  place,  that  if 
iD'ght  n^?t  be  violated  by  the  sight  of  slaughter,  Dio,  Ix.  13, 
Put  Dl-  srei^iis  to  think  that  the  Pontifex  Af,  W4$  violated 
' :.\y  by  touching  a  dead  body,  liv.  2^, 
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from  the  flighti  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds,  [ex  mttmgejiu 
^dgarriiu  ct  spectionc,  Festus|,  ^nd  also  from  other  appear- 
ances, Cic,  Fam,  vi.  6.  Herat,  Od.  iii.  37,  &c/a  body  of  priestf, 
{amplissifd  sactrdotii  collbgiuM),  tic*  Fam.  iii.  10.  of  th« 
greatest  authority  in  the  Roman  state,  Liv.  i.  364  because  no- 
thing of  importance  was  done  respecting  the  public,  either  at 
bome  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war,  without  consulting  them* 
{nisi  aujficata,  Liv.  i.  36.  yi.  41.  sineaujpiciist  C'tv.  dtvin.  i.  s* 
nisiattgurio  acto^  Id.  17.  ii.  36.  Varr.  v..6.  veL  capte^  Suet« 
Aug.  95.)  and  antiently  in  affairs  of  great  conseqence  they 
were  equally  scrupulous  in  private,  Cic,  diu,  i.  16, 

Augur  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity,  Cic. 
ditnn.  ii.  3,  j^,  Fam.  vi.  6.  So  Augur  Apollo ^  i.  e.  qui  oMguri^ 
praest^  the  good  augury,  Horat.  Od.  i.  £,  3a.  Virg.  i£».  iv. 
376.  AusFBx  denoted  a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted 
omens,  [auspiaavtX  ominaj,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  27, 8.  particularly 
the  priest  who  officiated  at  marriagis,  Juvenal,  x.  336.  Gc» 
duent.  5.  Plaut*  Cas»  proL  86.  Suet,  CI.  26.  Uv.  xlii.  12.  In 
later  times  when  the  custom  of  consulting  the  auspices  was  in 
a  great  measure  dropt,  Cic.  Nat.  D,  i.  15.  ii.  3.  Legg.  ii.  13. 
those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  marriage  contract, 
and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  rightly  performed,  were  called 
Auspices  NuPTiARUM,Gc.^iwV2.  i.  16.  otherwise  Pr<7jre«^/4r, 
cmciliaioreSt  ifa^vuiMpioi,  pronubi.  Hence  auspex  is  put  for  a 
favourer  or  director ;  thus  Auspex  Ugis,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  7.  Auspi^^ 
ces capiorum  operum^  favourers.  Virg,  ^fi..  iii.  20.  Diis  auspi* 
citust  under  the  direction  or  conduct  of.  Id.  iv.  45.  So  au- 
spice rnusA,  Herat.  Ep.  i.  3,  13.  Teucro,  Od.  i.  7,  27. 

AUGURIUM  and  AUSPICIUM  Are  commonly  used  pro-  • 
miscoously,  Virg.  j£n.  i.  392.  Cic.  div.  i.  47.  but  they  are 
sometimes  distinguished.  Auspicium  was  properly  the  fore- 
telling of  future  events,  from  the  inspection  of  birds;  augunum^ 
from  any  omens  or  prodigies  whatever,  Ncin.  v.  30.  So  Cic* 
Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  but  each  of  these  words  is  often  put  mr  the  omen 
itself,  Virg.  A£n.  iii.  89.  499.  Augurium  Salutxs,  whea 
the  augurs  were  consuhed  whether  it  was  lawful  to  ask  safe* 
ty.  from  thegods,  Dio^  xxxvii.  24.  Ii.  ^x.Suet.  Aug.  31.  Ta-. 
cii.  Annal.  xii*  23*  Cic.  div.  i.  47,  The  omens  were  also  caU 
led,  0stenta^  portenta^  monstra^  prodigia^  (quia  ostendunt,  por^ 
tenduntymonstranty  piiEdicunt)^  Cic.  div.  i.  42, 

The  auspices  taken  before  passing  a  river  were  called  Pe? 
REMNXA,  Festus*  Cic.  Nat,  D.  ii.  37.  Div.  li.  36.  from  tha 
beak^  of  birds,  as  it  is  thought,  or  from  the  points  of  weapons, 
ACUMiXiisus,  a  kind  of  auspices  peculiar  to  war,  ibid. 
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both  of  wbich  bad  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  o(  Cicero. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly 
from  the  Tuscans  ;  and  anciently  their  youth  used  to  be  in- 
structed as  carefully  in  this  art,  as  afterwards  they  were  in  the 
Greek  literature,  Ldv.  ix.  36.  Gc,  kgg,  ii.  9.  For  this  pur. 
pose,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  six  of  the  sons  of  the  leading 
men  at  Rome,  were  sent  to  each  of  the  1 2  states  of  Etruria, 
to  be  taught,  Cic,  div*\.  41.  Valerius  Maximus  says,  ten» 
i.  1.     It  should  probably  be  in  both  authors,  one  to  each. 

Before  the  ciiy  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Remus 
are  said  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury  {auguriis  lege- 
re)  who  should  give  name  to  the  new  city,  and  who  should 

fovcrn  it  when  built.     Romulus  chose  the  Palatine  hill,  and 
lemus,  the  Aventine,  as  places  to  make  their  observations, 
{lanpla  ad  inaugurandum).     Six  vultures  first  appeared  as  an 
omen  or  augury  [auguriu^)  to  Remus  ;  and  after  this  omen 
was  announced  or  formally  declared,  [nunciato  auguriOy  or  as 
Cicero  calls  it,  decantato^  Divin.  i.  47.     See  p.  87,  &  88.) 
twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Romulus.  Whereupon  each  was 
saluted  king  by  his  own   party.     The  partizans  of  Remus 
claimed  the  crown  to  him  from  his  having  seen  the  omen  first; 
those  of  Romulus,  from  the  number  of  birds.    Through  the 
keenness  ot  the  contest  they  came  to  blows,  and  in  the  scuffle 
Remus  fell.  The  common  report  is,  that  Remus  was  slain  by 
Romulus  for  having  in  derision  leapt  over  his  walls,  Liv.  i.  7, 
After  Romulus  it  became  customary  that  no  one  shoi^ld  enteif 
upon  an  ofHce  without  consulting  the  auspices.  Dionys,  iii.  35^ 
But  Dionysius  informs  us,  that  in  his  time,  this  custom  was 
observed  merely  for  form's  sake.     In  the  morning  of  the  day, 
on  which  those  elected  were  to  enter  on  their  magistracy,  they 
rose  about  twilight  and  repeated  certain  prayers  under  the  open 
air,  attended  by  an  augur,  who  told  them  that  lightning  had 
appeared  on  the  left,  which  was  esteemed  a  good  omen,  al- 
though no  such  thing  had  happened.  This  verbal  declaration, 
although  false,  was  reckoned  sufficient,  Dionys.  ii.  6. 

The  augurs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Ro« 
mulus,  three  in  number^  one  to  each  tribe,  Liv.  x.  6.  as  the 
HaruspiceSf  Dionys*  ii.  22.  and  confirmed  by  Numa,  ibid,  64* 
A  fourth  was  added,  probably  by  Servius  Tullius,  when  he 
encreased  the  number  of  tribes,  and  divided  the  city  into  four 
tribes,  Id.  iv.  34.  Liv,  u  13*  The  augurs  were  at  first  all  pa-* 
tricians  ;  till  A.  U.  454,  when  five  plebeians  were  added, 
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Lrv.  X.  9.  Sylla  encrcascd  thctr  number  to  fifteen,  Lip.  Ep. 
Ixxxix,  They  were  at  first  chosen,  as  the  other  priests,  by  the 
Gomitia  Curiata^  Dionys.  ii.64.  and  afterwards  underwent  the 
same  changes  as  the pontific^s.     Liv.  Hi.  37.     Seep,  290. 

The  chief  of  the  augurs  was  called  Magister  Collegii. 

The  augurs  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege,  that  of  whatever 
crime  they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their 
office,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  8.  because,  as  Plutarch  says.  jg.  Rom,  ay. 

they  were  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire. ^The 

laws  of  friendship  were  antiently  observed  with  great  car^ 
among  the  augurs,  and  no  one  was  admitted  into  their  number, 
who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any  of  the  college,  Cic,  Fam. 
iii.  10.  In  delivering  their  opinions  about  any  thing  in  the 
college,  the  precedency  was  always  given  to  age,  Cic.  Sen.  i8« 

As  the  Pontifices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremonies, 
60  the  augurs  explained  all  omens,  Cic.  Harusp.  g.  They  de- 
rived tokens  (signa)  of  futurity  chiefly  from  five  sources,  from 
appearances  in  the  heavens,  as  thunder  or  lightning,  from 
the  singing  or  flight  of  birds,  Siai.  Theb.  iii.  482.  from  the 
eating  of  chickens,  from  quadrupeds,  and  from  uncommon  ac- 
cidents, called  Dim  v.  -a. The  birds  which  gave  omens 

by  singing  (oscines)  were  the  raven,  [corvus),  the  crow, 
{coTnix)y  the  owl,  {noctua  vel  bubo)^  the  cock,  {gcdlus gaUtnom 
ecus),  &c.  Fesius.  Plin.  x.  20.  s.  22.  29.  s.  42. — by  flight. 
(alites  vcl  PRitPETEs),  were  the  eagle,  vulture,  &c.  ib.  Gcll^ 
vi.  6.  Scrv.  in  Virg.  j£n.  iii.  361.  Cic.div.  i.  47.  Nat.  D.  \u 
64. — ^by  feeding  chickens,  (pulli),  Cic.  div.  ii.  34.  see  p«  88. . 
much  attended  to  in  war,  Plin.  x.  22,  s.  24.  Liv.  x.  40.  and 
contempt  of  their  intimations  was  supposed  to  occasion  signal 
misfortunes ;  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Claudius  in  the  first  Punic 
war ;  who,  when  the  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  chick- 
ens,  (puLLARius),  told  him  they  would  not  eat,  which  was 
esteemed  a  bad  <»men,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  saying,  Then  let  them  drink.  After  which,  engaging  the 
enemy,  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  Cic.  Nat.  D. 
ii.  3.  div.  1.  16.  Liv.  Ep.  xix.  Valcr.  Max.  i.  4,  3.  Concern* 
ingominous  birds,   &c.   See  Statins,  Theb.  iii.  502,  &c. 

The  badges  of  the  augurs  [Ornammta  auguralia,  Liv.  x.  7.) 
were,  1.  a  kind  of  robe,  called  TRABEA,  striped  with  pur* 
pie,  {virgaia  vc]paln^aia,  a  trabibus  dicta),  according  to  Str^ 
vius,  made  of  purple  and  scarlet,  {ex purpura  et  cocco  tmstum)^ 
in  Virg.  JE,x\.  vii.  612.  So  Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  dress 
•f  the  Salii,  ii.  70.  who  describes  it  as  fastened  with  cla^St 
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UnJ.  benco  Uhapkum,  u  e.  porpuram  bis  tinctam,  cogitare,\o 
desire  to  be  made  an  augur,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  16.  bibapno  zfcslire, 
to  make  one,  Jtt.  ii,  o.  ■ -2.  A  cap  of  a  conical  shape,  like 
that  of  the  pontifices,  ibid.-*— 3.  A  crooked  staff,  which  they 
carried  in  their  right  hand  to  mark  out  the  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  {quo  regiones  call  dcUrmnarent)^  called  LITUUS, 
(iaculus  V.  -ttm,  sinenodo  aduncus ^hiv.  i.  18.  Incurvum  ctU^ 
viiera  summo  inflexum  bacillum^  quodab  ejuslitui^  quo  canitur^ 
^imilUudinc  nomen  invmit^  Cic.  aivin.  i.  17.  Virga  bra>is,  in 
parte  qua  r0buslior  est^  incurva^  GelU  v.  8.) 

An  augur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens,  (SER« 
VAQATde  calo^  v,  cadumCic.  div.  ii.  35,  Dora.  15.  PhiL 
ii.  3s.  Lucan.  i.  6oi.  v.  295*)  usually  in  the  dead  of  the 
m^tJifostmcdiam  nocfcm^  GeJI.  iii.  t.  media  node,  Liv.  xxxiv. 
14.  €um  ^/siLBNTiUM,  Festus :  n^r/^siLBNTio,  Liv.  ix.  38. 
viii.  23.  aperie  calo^itautapertis  lUi  liceat  lucernis,  Plutarch. 
Q.  R.  ji.Idsilentiumdidmujinauspiciot  quodomnio  vitio  carets 
Cic.  div.  ii.  44.)  or  about  twilight,  liionys*  ii.  5. 

The  augur  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place,  called  arx 
or  TEMPLUM,  Liu,  i.  6,  i^tabernaculm,  Liv,  iv.  7.  Cic^ 
div*  ii«  35*  which  Plutarch  calls  ^vmti,  in  ManelL  p.  300 — 
wh^re  t)^  view  was  open  on  all  sides  ;  aod  to  make  it  so, 
buildings  were  sometimes  pulled  down.  Having  first  offered 
up  sacrifices»  and  uttered  a  solemn  prayer,  (effata,  plur. 
&rv.  Virg^  jEn^  vi.  197,  whence  ejfari  templuniy  to  conse- 
crate, Cic*  Alt*  xiii.  42.  nine  fAUhnominata^  qubd pontijices  in 
sacrando  fati  suntjincn^  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7.)  he  sat  down  {sedem 
cepit  in  SOLIDA  sella,  with  his  head  covered,  [capite  velato)^ 
and^  according  to  Livy,  i.  18.  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
east ;  so  that  the  pans  towards  the  south  were  on  the  right* 
{paries  dextra),  and  those  towards  the  north  on  the  left, 
{lav(t)*  Then  he  determined  with  his  lilwis^  the  regions  of  the 
heavens  from  east  to  west,  and  marked  in  his  mind  some  ob<. 
ject  straight  forward,  [signam  contra  animojinivit),  at  as  great 
a  distance,  as  his  eyes  could  reach  :  within  which  boundaries 
be  should  make  his  observation,  Liv,  i.  i8.  This  space  was 
also  called  TEMPLUM,  {a  tuendo  :  locus  augurii  aut  auspicii 
causa  quibusdam  concepHs  verbisjinitus^  Varr.  L  L.  vi.  2.  Do« 
nat,  in  Ter.  iii.  5.  42.)  Dronysius  gives  the  same  description 
with  Livy  of  the  position  of  the  augur,  and  of  the  quarters  of 
the  heavens,  ii.  5.  soHyginus,  delimit.  But  Varro  makes  the 
pugur  look  towards  the  south,  which  he  calls^ar;  antlca ;  con* 
{»equtntlyi  ihitpars  sinistra  was  on  the  east,  and  dextra^  on 
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the  vest  I  That  on  the  north  he  calls  po$(ica%  \h\i.  In  what* 
ever  pilsition  the  augur  stood,  omens  on  the  left  among  the 
Romans  were  reckoned  lucky,  Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  4,7a.  Epid. 
ii.  d.  1.  Serv.  in  yirg.  yEn.  \u  693.  ix.  631.  Stat,  Theb.  iii. 

J 93.  Cic.  legg,  iii.  3.  Div,  ii.  35.  GeU,  v.  12.  Quid,  Trist.  i. 
.  49.  Dienys.  ii.  5.  but  sometimes  omens  on  the  left  are 
called  unlucky,  Virg.  Eel.  i.  18.  tx.  ij.  Suet,  CI,  7.  Vit,  9. 
Ovid,  Epist.  ii.  115.  TmA  iv.  3.  69.  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks*  among  whom  augurs  stood  with  their  faces  to  the 
north,  and  then  the  east,  which  was  the  lucky  quarter,  was  on 
the  right.  [Sinistrum^  quod  bonum  sit^  noslri  nominaverunt^ 
exterm,  (sc.  Graci),  dextrum^  Cic.  div.  ii.  36.)  Hence  dexter 
is  often  put  for  fehx  vel  Jaustus,  lucky  or  propitious,  Virg. 
JEn,  iv.  ^79.  viii.  302.  and  sinister  for  infelix^  infaustus,  vel 
JunestuSj  unlucky  or  unfavourable,  Id,  i.  444.  Pan,  Ep.  i.  9. 
vii.  s8.  Tacit,  Hist,  v.  5.  Thunder  on  the  left  was  a  good 
omen  for  every  thing  else  but  holding  the  comitia,  Cic.  div. 
ii.  18.  35.  The  croaking  of  a  raven  (corvus)  on  the  right, 
and  of  a  crow  [comix)  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate, 
vice  versd,  Cic.  div.  1,  7,  &  39.  In  short  the  whole  art  of 
augury  among  the  Romans  was  involved  in  uncertainty,  ibitL 
It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  contrived,  and  afterwards  cuU 
ttvated  chiefly  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  leading  men 
ever  the  multitude. 

The  Romans  took  omens  {omina  captabant)  also  from  qua« 
drupeds  crossing  the  way  or  appCitiing  in  an  unaccustomed 
place«  [Jmjenal,  xiii.  62.  Hot  at,  Od,  iii.  27*  Liv.  xxi.  ult. 
xxii.  i.)from  snee2ing,  {ex sternutatione)^if\\\\x\g%dXiQTi\}i% 
cable,  and  other  accidents  of  that  kind,  which  were  called 
DiRA,  Bc.  signa^  or  DirjE,  Cic,  de  divinat,  i,  16.  ii.  40.  Dio^ 
xl.  18.  Ovid,  Amor,  i,  12.  These  the  augurs  explained,  and 
taught  how  they  should  be  expiated.  When  they  did  so,they 
were  said  commentari^  Cic,  Armc,  2.  If  the  omen  was  good,  the . 

Jhrase  was,lMP£TRiTUM,iNAUGURATUM  EST,  Plaut,  Asin,\u 
1  •  and  hence  it  was  called  Augurium  impetrativum  vel  opta^ 
ium^  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  v.  190.  Many  curious  instances  of 
Roman  superstition,  with  respect  to  omens  and  other  things 
are  enumerated,  Plin,  s8.  s.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan. 
iv.  13.-— Caesar,  in  landing  at  AdI'ametum  in  Africa  with  bis 
army,  happened  tolall  on  his  face»  which  was  reckoned  a  bad 
omen ;  but  he,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  it  to  the 
contrary :  For.  taking  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  right  hand» 
«nd  kissing  it^  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpose^  He  exclaimed, 
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I  take  possession  of  thee^OAfrica^  (Teneo  te,  AfKiga)^  AV* 
xXii.fin.  Suei.  Jul.  59. 

Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lots, 
(sortitus  ducendiSfCic.div.iu^^  ih\xs,Oraculasortibus aquatis 
Jtuuntufy  Id.  i.  ^8-  that  is,  being  so  adjusted,  that  they  had 
all  an  equal  chance  of  coming  out  first,  Plaut..Cas.  ii.  6.  33.) 
These  lots  were  a  kind  of  dice  {tali  v.  tessera)  made  of  wood. 
Plant,  Cas.  ii.  6,  32*  gold.  Suet.  Tib.  14.  or  other  matter, 
Plaut.  ibid.  46.  Pausan.  Messen.  iv.  q.  Eiiac.  v.  2^.  with 
certain  letters,  words  or  marks  inscribed  on  them,Oc.  div,  ii. 
41.  Tt)ey  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  urn,  ibid,  sometimes 
failed  with  water,  Plaut^  ibid.  28,  &  33.  and  drawn  out  by  the 
band  of  ahoy,  or  of  the  person  who  consulted  the  oracle.  The 
priest  of  the  temple  explained  the  import  of  them,  Cic.  div. 
1.  34.  The  lots  were  sometimes  thrown  like  common  dice, 
and  the  throws  esteemed  favourable  or  not,  as  in  playing,52^. 
Tib.  14.  Propert.  iv.  9.  19.  Sortes  denotes  not  only  the  lots 
themselves,  and  the  answer  returned  from  the  explanation  of 
them,  thus,  Sortes  ipsas  et  cetera ,  qua  erant  ad  sortem^  i.  e.  ad 
responsumreddenaum^ara/a,6^2j/2^r^^zt;2Vi2m2Vz,  Cic.  div.  i.  34. 
Liv.  viii.  24.  but  also  any  verbal  responses  whatever  of  an 
oracle,  [sortes  qua  vaticinatione/unduntur^  qua  oracia  verius 
dicimuSy)  Cic.  div.  ii.  33,  &  56.  Dicta  per  carmina  sortes^  Ho- 
rat.  an.  D.  40,5.  So  Liv.  i.  56,  v.  15.  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  346. 
vi.  72.  Ozfid.  Met.  i.  368.  &  381.  &c.  Thus  Oraculum  is 
put  both  for  the  temple,  Cic.  font.  10.  Ep.  ad.  Brut.  2.  and 
the.answer  given  in  it,  Cic.  div.  i.  1.  34.  &51.  &c.  Tacitus 
calls  by  the  name  oi  Sortes  the  manner  which  the  Germans 
used  to  form  conjectures  about  futurity.  They  cut  the  branch 
of  a  tree  into  small  parts  or  slips  {in  surcuhs)^  and  distinguish- 
ing these  slips  by  certain  marks,  scattered  them  at  random  {te» 
mere  ac for tuitd)  on  a  while  cloth.  Then  a  priest,  if  the  presage 
was  made  for  the  puhViCi  {si publice  consuleretur\  if  in  private, 
the  master  of  a  family,  having  prayed  to  the  gods,  and  looking 
to  heaven,  took  up  each  of  the  slips  three  times,  and'interpreted 
it  according  to  the  mark  impressed  on  it.  Tacit,  de  mor.  G.  lo. 
01  prophetic  lots,  those  of  Praeneste  were  tbemost  famous,Ctr. 
dii/.  ii.  41.  Suet.  Tib.  63.  Domit.  15.  Stat.  Sylv.  1 . 3.  80.  Livy 
mentions  among  unlucky  omens  the  lots  of  Ca^re  to  have  been 
diminished  in  their  bulk,  {txtenuata)  xxi.  6a.  and  of  Falerii, 
xxii.  1.  Omens  of  futurity  were  also  taken  from  names.  Plaut. 
Pers.iv.  j{.y^.  Bacck.  ii.  3. 50.  Those  who  foretold  futurity  by 
lots  or  in  an)'  manner  whatever,  were  called  SoRTigsGi;  Lu* 
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c«ff .  ix.  58 1  •  which  name  Isidorus  appliesto  those,  who,  upon 
opening  any  book  at  random,  formed  conjectures  from  the 
meaning  of  the  6rst  line  or  passage  which  happened  to  cast  up, 
viii.  9.  Hence  in  later  writers  we  read  of  the  Sortes  Vir- 
GiLiANiE)  Homericte,  &c.  Sometimes  select  verses  were  writ« 
ten  on  slips  of  paper>  {in  fiiUaciis),  and  being  thrown  into  an 
urn,  were  drawn  out  like  common  lots ;  whence  of  these  it 
was  saidJiS^r^  excidity  Spartian.  Adrian.  2.  Lamprid.  Alex. 
Sev.  i:i.-4-Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  observing  the 
stars,  were  called  Astrologi,  Cic.  divin.  i.  38,  39.  ii.  41. 
Ver.  ii.  52.  Mathematici.  Suet.  Aug.  94-  Tib.  Cai.  ^j* 
Tadt^Hisi.u  22.  J^uvenaL  vi.  561.  xiv.  248.  Genethliaci, 
GdL  xiv.  1.  from  genesis  vclgcnitura^  the  nativity  or  natal 
hour  of  any  one,  or  the  star  which  happened  to  be  then  rising, 
{sidus  natalitium^  Cic.  div.  ii.  43.)  Juvenal,  xiv.  248.  Suet. 
Tit.  9.  and  which  was  supposed  to  determine  his  future  for- 
tune:  called  also  Horoscopus  (ab  hora  inspicienda^)  thus,  Ge^ 
niinosy  horoscope^  varo  (for  vanv) products genio;  O  natal  hour, 
although  one  and  the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of  different 
dispositions,  Pers,  vi.  18.  Hence  a  person  was  said  haiereim^ 
peratoriam  genesim^  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  foretold  athi^ 
birth,  that  he  would  be  emperor,  Suet.  Fap.  14.  Dom,  lo. 
Those  astrologers  were  also  called  CHALDiCi  or  Babyionii, 
because  they  cameoriginally  fromChaldaeaor  Babylonia,&ra^. 
xvi.  739.  or  Mesopotamia y  i.e.  the  country  between  the  con. 
flux  oi  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Plin.  vi.  ^8.  Diodor.  ii.  29. 
Hence  Chaldaids  rationibuseruditus,  skilled  in  astrology,  Cic* 
div.  ii.  47.  Babylonica  doctrina,  astrology,  Lucret.  v.  726. — 
nee  Babylonios  tenturis  numeros^  and  do  not  try  astrological 
calculations,  i.  e.  do  not  consult  an  astrologer,  Horat.Od.  i.  1 1. 
who  used  to  have  a  book,  (Ephemeris,  v.  plur.  -tdes.)  in  which 
the  rising  and  setting,  the  conjunction,  and  other  appearances 
of  the  stars  were  calculated.  Some  persons  were  so  supersti- 
tious, that  in  the  most  trivial  affairs  of  life  they  had  recourse 
to  such  books,  Plin.  29.  1.  which  Juvenal  ridicules,  vi.  576. 
An  Asiatic  astrologer  [Phryx  Augur^  et  Indus^)  skilled  in 
Sistsonomy  (astrorum  mundique peritus),  was  consulted  by  the 
rich;  the  poor  applied  to  common  fortune  tellers,  {sorttlcgi 
vei  diviniy)  who  usuaJly  sat  in  the  Circus  Maximus^  ibid, 
which  is  therefore  callea  by  HoraLCc/al/ax^  Sat.  i.  6.  113. 

Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams, 
were  called,  C^iiy^r^^rfi;  by  apparent  inspiration,  karioH^  v. 
Jiinni;  vates  v.  vaticinatorcs,  &c. 

Persons 
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Perfions  disordered  in  their  mhid,  {melancholici^  cardidci,  el 
fhrenetici)t  were  supposed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  presaging 
future  events,  Cic.  div,  i.  38.  These  were  called  by  various 
other  names;  CERRITI  or  Crri/i",  Plaut.  Araph.  ii.  a.  144. 
Horat.Sat.  ii.  3.  278.  because  Ceres  was  supposed  sometimes 
to  deprive  her  vvorshippers  of  tiieir  reason,  Non.  i.  213.  also 
Larvati,  LarvarumpUni^  i.e.  furiosi  et  nunUmodi  fuasi  Lar* 
vis  et  spectris  extcrriti,  Festus.  Pi  am.  Men.  v.  4.  a.  and  Lym- 
phAtici,  or /ym^Atfri,  Virg.  M,n.  vii.  377.  Liv.  vii.  17.  (a 
nymphisinfurortm  aciijWfiiptyarxroi,  Varro  L,  L.  vi.  5.  qui  spe-- 
ciem  quandam  efonU^  id  est  effigiem  nymphtt  vidennt^  Festus)^ 
because  the  nyntphs  made  those  who  saw  them  mad.  Ovid.Ep. 
iv.  49.  Isidore  makes  lymphaticus  the  same  "wiili  one  seized 
with  the  hydrophobia^  {qui  aquam  timeat^  v^^opoPo^)^  x.  Utera  L* 
Pavor  lymphaticus^  a  panic  fear,  £ir.  x.  28.  Senec.  Ep.  13. 
Nummaiiri  lymphatici^  burning  in  the  pocket,  as  ^ger  toget 
out,  or  to  be  spent,  PlatU.  Pcen.  i.  2.  132.  Mtns  lymphata 
Mar^toticOt  intoxicated,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  14.  As  bellebote 
was  used  in  curing  those  who  were  mad,  hence  eUeborosus  for 
insanuSy  Plaut.  Rud,  iv,  3.  6y.  Those  transported  with  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  were  called  ^K^sTiQi^JuvenaL  ii.  1 13.  iv. 
123.  Cic.  divin.  ii.  57.  Dom.  60.  from  fanum,  z  fari^  be- 
cause it  was  consecrated  by  a  set  form  of  words,  [fando^) 
Festus,  &  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7.. — or  from  Faun  us,  {qui  primus 
fani  conditorfuit),  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  1.  10.  From  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  on  persons  labouring  under  certain  kinds 
of  insanity,  they  are  called  by  later  writers  LUNATICI. 

HARUSPICES,  [ab  haruga,  i.  e.  a*  kosliL  Donat.  in  Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  4.  28.  vel  potius  a  victimise  attt  extis  victimarum 
in  ara  inspiciendis);  called  also  Extispices,  Gc.  div,  ii.  11. 
Non,  i.  53.  who  examined  the  victims  and  their  entrails  after 
they  were  sacrificed,  and  from  thence  derived  omens  of  futu« 
rity ;  Stat,  Theb,  iii.  456.  also  from  the  flame,  smoak,  and 
other  circumstances  attending  the  sacitfice;  as  if  the  victim 
came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood  there  quietly,  fell 
by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.  These  .were  favourable  signs. 
The  contrar)^  are  enumerated,  f^irg.  G,  iii.  486.  Lucan.  i. 
60Q,  &c.  They  also  explained  prodigies,  Cic,  Cat.  iii.  8. 
Dw,  i.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  29.  Phn.  vii.  3,  Their  oHice  resembled 
that  of  the  augurs  ;  but  they  were  not  esteemed  so  honour* 
able:  hence,  when  Julius  Cxsar  admitted  Ruspina,  oneof  them, 
into  tlie  senate.  Cicero  represents  it  as  an  indignity  to  theor- 
der,  fam.y'u  18.  Their  art  was  called  Haruspicina,  v.  ha-- 
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ruspxcum  discipkna^  Cic.  div.  i.  ««  41.  derived  from  Etrurian 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  one  Tagus,  Cic. 
div.  li.  23.  Ovid.  M^t/xv.  553.  Lucan.  i.  637.  Onsorin. 
not.  d.  4.  and  whence  Haruspices  were  often  sent  for  to 
Rorae,  jjv.  V.  1^.  xxvii.  37.  etc.  Cat.  iii.  8.  Lucan.  1.  384. 
Martial,  iii.  £4.  3.  They  sometimes  came  from  the  ^ast ; 
thus  ArnuniusvaComagenus  haruspex,  Juv<*nal.  vi.  549.  Fe- 
males also  practised  this  art,  (Aru.pica)  Plant.  ifiL  Glor. 
iii.  1.  99.  The  college  of  the  Haruspices  was  instituted 
-by  Romulus,  Dionys,  ii.  22.  Of  what  number  it  consisted 
is  uncertain.  Their  chief  was  called  Summus  Haruspex, 
Cic.  div.  ii.  24. 

Cato  used  to  say,  he  was  surprised  that  the  Haruspices  did 
not  laugh  when  they  saw  one  another,  Cic.  nat,  D.  i.  26. 
Divin.  ii.  24.  their  art  was  so  ridiculous ;  and  yet  wonderful 
instances  are  recorded  of  the  truth  of  their  predictions,  Xrt/. 
XXV.  16.  Sallust.  Jug.  63.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  27.  Siut.  Galb.  19. 
Suet.  Cces.  81.  Dio^  xliv.  i8. 

III.  QUINDECEMVIRI  sacrisfaciundis,  who  had  tbe 
charge  of  the  Sibylline  books,  inspected  them  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  senate  ia  dangerous  junctures,  and  performed 
the  sacrifices  which  they  enjoinea.  It  belonged  to  them  in 
particular  to  celebrate  the  secular  giames,  Horat.  de  carm.  iac. 
72.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  it.  vi.  12.  and  those  of  Apollo,  Dio^ 
liv.  19.  They  are  said  t(v  have  been  instituted  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasion. 

A  certain  woman  called  Amaithaea,  from  a  foreign.  coun«^ 
try,  is  to  said  have  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wishing  to 
sell  nine  books  of  Sibylline,  or  phophetic  oracles.  But  upon 
Tarquin's  refufal  to  give  her  the  price  which  she  asked,  she 
went  away,  and  burnt  three  of  them.  Returning  soon  after, 
she  sought  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six.  Whereupon 
being  ridiculed  by  the  king,  as  a  senseless  old  woman,  she 
went  and  burnt  other  three ;  and  coming  back  stil!  demanded 
the  same  price  for  the  three  which  remained.  Gellius  says 
that  the  books  were  burnt  in  the  king's  presence,  i.  19. 
Tarquin,  surprized  at  the  strange  conduct  of  the  woman,  con- 
sulted the  augurs  what  to  do.  They  regretting  the  loss  of 
the  books^  which  had  been  destroyed,  advised  the  king  to  give 
tbo  price  required.  The  woman  therefore  having  delivered" 
the  books,  and  having  desired  them  to  be  carefully  kept,  dis- 
appeared ;  and  was  never  a^^erwards  seen,  Dionys.  iv.  62. 

X  Lactant. 
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Lactant,  i.  6.  GelL  u  to.  fVtny  soys  she  burnt  t^o  books,  andl 
only  preserved  one,  Plin,  xiti.  13.  $.  27.  Tarquin  connnitted 
the  care  of  these  books^  called  LiBKi  Sibyllxni,  ibid,  or 
VBRSUS,  Horat.  earm,  sac.  5.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  49.  to  two  men 
{Duufftviri]  of  illustrious  birth,  Dionys.  ibid,  one  of  whom, 
called  Atillius,  Dionys.  iv,  62.  or  Tullius,  Vakr.  Maximus^ 
i.  1.  13-  he  is  said  to  have  punished,  for  being  unfaithful  to 
his  trust,  by  ordering  him  to  be  sewed  up  alive  in  a  sack,  [in 
cuUum  insui),  and  thrown  intp  the  sea,  ibid,  the  punishment 
afttrwards  inflicted  on  parricides,  Gic.  Rose.  Am.  25.  In  the 
year  387,  ten  men  [decemviri)  were  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  nve  patricians,  and  five  plebeians,  Uv.  v\.  37.  ^d*  af- 
terwards fifteen,  as  it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
i£n*  vi«  73.  Julius  C2sar  made  them  sixteen,  Du;,  xlii.  ji« 
xlfii.  ji.  They  were  created  in  the  same  manner  as  iht  Pon-^ 
tificiSf  Dio,  liv.  19.  See  Lex  Domitia.  The  chief  of  them 
tran  called  MACisTm  Collegii,  Ptin.  xxviii.  s. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  che  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Liv.  xxxviii.  45.  and  therefore,  in  public 
danger  or  calamtiy,  the  keepers  ot  them  were  frequently  or* 
dered  by  the  senate  to  inspect  [adire^  inspicere  v.  consutere) 
them,  Zit;.  iii.  10.  ▼.  13.  vii.  sy.  xi.  12.  xxi.  62.  xxii.  9. 
xxix.  lo,  xxxvi.  2j.  xli.  si.  They  w«re  kept  in  a  stone 
chest  below  ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
But  the  Capitol  being  burnt  in  the  Marsic  war,  the  Sibylline 
books  were  destroyed  together  with  it,  A.  U.  670.  Where- 
upon ambassadors  were  sent  every  where  to  collect  the  ora- 
cles of  the  Sibylf,  Tacit.  Ahnal,  vi.  12.  For  there  were  other 
phrophetic  women  besides  the  one  who  came  to  Tarc^uin, 
rausan*  x.  la.  Lactantius  from  Varro  mentions  ten,  i.  6. 
JRIian,  four,  xii.  35.  Plinv  says  there  were  statues  of  three 
Sibyls  near  the  Rostra  in  tne  Forum,  xxxiv.  j.  s.  lo.  The 
chiefwas  the  Sibyl  of  the  Cumx,  (Sibylla  CuMiCA,)  whom 
iGneas  is  supposed  to  have  consulted  ;  called  by  Virgil  Dd^ 
pkobe^  i£n.  vi.  36.  98.  from  her  age,  hngctva^  321.  vivax^ 
Ovid.  Met.  xtv.  104.  and  the  Sybil  of  Erythra:,  a  city  of 
Ionia,  (£kythrj:a  ^^i^ylla),  Cic.  dkin.  u  18.  who  used  to 
titter  her  oracles  with  such  ambiguity,  that,  whatever  hap- 
pened, she  might  seem  to  have  predicted  it,  id.  ii.  54.  as  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Pausan.  iv.  12.  &c.  the  verses, 
however,  were  So  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  them 
joined  together  made  tome  sense;  hence  called  AoRosTi- 
CKis,  or  m  the  plOarl  acrostichtdes^  {i»foriX^s)f  Dionys.  iv. 
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52.  Christian  writers  often  quote  the  Sibylline  verses  in 
support  of  Christianity ;  as  Lactantius,  i.  6.  ii.  ii|  is.  iv«  6* 
but  these  appear  to  have  been  fabricated.    . 

From  the  various  Sibylline  verses  thus  coilectedl,  the  j^tti^* 
deumviri  made  out  new  books ;  which  Augustus,  (after  hav« 
ing  burnt  all  other  prophetic  hooki^fatidict  liirif  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  above  aooo),  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases,  {foruHs  ' 
auraiisi)  under  the  base  bt  the  suttue  of  Apollo,  in  the  te^ipl^ 
of  that  god  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Suii.  Aug.  31.  to  which 
Virgil  alludes,  J£n.  vi.  69,  &c.  having  first  caused  the  priests 
to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a  new  copy  of  them,  be- 
cause the  former  books  were  fading  with  age,  Dio^  liv.  jy. 

The  QuinJicemviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
serving  in  the  army,  and  from  other  oiEces  in  the  city.  Their 
priesthood  was  for  life,  Dianys.  iv.  6a.  Thev  were  properly 
the  priests  of  Apollo  ;  and  hence  each  of  tnem  had  at  h\i 
house  a  brazen  tripod,  {cortina  vel  tripus^)  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n. 
111.  3g8.  Val.  Flac.  i.  £.  as  being  sacred  to  Ap<dlo,  iSks/.  i6(f. 

ts.  Similar  to  that  on  which  the  priestess  of  Ddphi  sat,  which 
ervius  makes  a  three-footed  stool  or  table,  («aii»^,  ibid'.36o. 
but  others,  a  vase  with  three  feet  and  a  covering,  properly 
called  Cortina^  {i^^)*  which  also  signifies  a  large  round  cauU 
dron,  PUm.  xxxv.  it.  i.  41.  Farr.  L.  L.  vi.  q.  often  put  for 
the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle  Virf»  j^n*  vi.  34^^.*  iti« 
9a,  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  635.  P/m.  xxxiv.  3.  s*  8.  hence /n^^^^ 
saUire^  to  undertsand  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  Virg.  Ma.  iii. 
360.  When  tripods  are  said  to  have  been  given  in  a  present* 
vases  or  cups  supported  on  three  feet  are  understood,  Virg. 
Mm.  v.  110.  Horat.  Od.  tv.  8.  3.  Nep.  Paus.  x.Ovid.  Her.  tu. 
32.  Sud.  Aug.g2.  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  antient  coins* 

IV.  SEPTEMVIRI  epulonum,  who  prepared  the  aacral 
feasts  at  games,  processions,  and  other  solemn  occasions. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  decree  feasts  to 
the  gods,  in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especifilly  to  Jupiter* 
{etSum  Jfouis^  v.  -1),  during  the  public  games,  {iud^umcau^ 
si).  Liv.  XXV.  2.  xxvii.  36.  xxix.  38.^.  xxx.  39.  xxxi.  4. 
xxxti.  7*  These  sacred  entertainments  became  so  numerous, 
that  the  Pohtifices  could  no  longer  attend  to  them ;  on  which 
account*  this  order  of  priests  was  instituted  to  act  as  their 
assistants.  They  were  first  cres^ted  A.  j ^7,  three  in  number* 
(Triumviri  Epulones.j  Iav.  xxxiii.  44.  Cic.Orat.  iii.  19. 
and  were  allowed  to  wear  the  ioga  pratexta^  as  the  Pcntifices. 
ibid.  In  the  sing.  Tritmvir  Epulo,  Id.  xl.  4«.  Their  nun-  ^ 
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ber  was  encrased  to  seven,  it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  GelL  i. 
1  ft.  sing.  SspTEMViRQUE  £puLis^j/2i,  Lucan.  i.  602.  If  any 
thing  had  been  neglectedor  wrongly  performed  in  the  public 
games,  the  Epuloncs  reported  it  [afferibant)  to  the  Pontificcs  ; 
by  whose  decree  the  g^mcs  on  that  account  were  sometimes 
celebrated  anew,  CiV.  Harusp.  lo.  liv,  ibid.  The  sacred  feasts 
were  prepared  with  great  magnificence;  hence,  Cctna pontic 
Jtcunif  \.  poniificales,  ti  augur  ales  ^  for  sumptuous  entertain* 
ments,  Horat.Od.  ii.  14.  28.  Macrob,  Sat.  ii.  9, 

The  Pontificcs^  Augurts^  Septcmviri^  Epuloncs^  and  Qmnde* 
cemviri^  were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests,  (rs^coftg 
itfwrwM^  Die'i  liii.  1.  Sactrdotes  summorum  collegiordm, 
Met.  Aug.  101  •)  When  divine  honours  were  decreed  to 
'Augustus,  after  his  death,  a  fifth  college  was  added,  com«^ 
posed  of  his  priests ;  hence  called  Collegium  Sodalium 
AuGUSTALiUM,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  64.  Dio^  Ivi.  46.  Iviii.  12. 
So'Flavialium  c^//i^'trm,  the  priests  of  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
Suet.  Dorn,  4.  But  the  name  of  COLLEGIUM  was  applied 
not  only. to  some  other  fraternities  of  priests,  Liv.  xxxvi.  3. 
but  to  any  niimber  of  men  joined  in  the  same  office  ;  as  tne 
Consuls,  Liv.x.  22.  24.  Praetors,  Gc.Off'.  iii.  20.  Quaes- 
tors, Suet.  Claud.  24.  Tribunesi  Cic.  Dem.  i8.  also  to  any 
body  of  merchants,  Liv.  ii.  «/.  or  raerchenics,  Plin.  xxxiv.  1. 
,Plin.  Ep.  X.  42,  to  those  who  lived  in  the  capitol,  Liv.  v. 
.50.  52.  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the  meanest  chizens,  Cic. 
Dom.  28.  or  slaves,  Cic. post.  red.  in  Sen.  t^.Sext.  25.  Pise,  j^^ 

To  each  of  the  colleges  of  Pontifas^  Au^ures^  and  Qmn- 
^ecemviri^  Julius  Csesar  added  one,  Dioy  xlii.  qi.  and  to  the 
^eptemviri^  three^  LI.  xlii.jiin.  After  the  battle-of  Actium 
a  power  was  granted  to  Augustus  of  adding  to  these  college^ 
as  many  extraordinary  members  as  he  thought  proper ;  which 
power  was  exercised  by  the  succeeding  emperors  ;  so  that 
the  number  of  those  colleges  was  thenceforth  very  uncertain, 
'DiOf  Ii.  20.  liii.  17.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  retained 
their  antient  names  ;  thus,  Tacitus  calls  himself  Qumdecem- 
virali  sacerdotio  pradituSt  Ann.  xi.  11.  and  Pliny  mentions  a. 
Septemvir  Epulonlm,  Ep.  ii.  ii. 

It  was  antiently  ordained  by  law«  that  two  persons  of  the 
same  family  (c«  rm  aumi  ovyytnMi)  shotrld  not  enjoy  the  same 
priesthood,  Dio^  xxxix.  xj*  But  under  the  emperors  this 
regulation  was  disregarded. 

Tiie  other  fraternities  of  priests  were  less  considerable  al- 
though composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank. 

I.  FRATRES 
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1.  FRATRES  AMBARVALES.  twelve  in  number,  who 
offered  up  sacrifices,  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  {ut  arVa 

fruges  ftrreni)^  Varr.  iv,  15.  which  were  called  Sacra  Am- 
barvalxa^  because  the  victim  was  carried  round  the  fields, 
[arva  ambithai^  ter  circurmbat  hosHafruges^  Virg.  G.  i.  34^.) 
Hence  they  were  said,  agros  Itutrarc.  Id.  Eel.  v.  75.  et.  pur-^ 
gart^  Tibuii.  ii.  1.  1.  &  17.  and  the  victim  was  called  Hostxa 
jiMBARVALis,  Fcstus,  Macrob»  Sat,  iii.  5.)  attended  with  a 
crowd  of  country  people,  hiiving  their  temples  bound  with 
garlands  of  oak  leaves,  dancing  and  singing  the  praises  of  Ce* 
Its ;  to  whom  libations  were  made  of  honey  diluted  with  milk 
and  wine,  [cui  tu  lacUfaves^  i.  e.  mel,  ct  mitidilut  Baccho^ 
Virg.  G.  i.  544.)  these  sacred  rites  were  performed  before 
they  began  to  reap,  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  ibid.  347. 

This  order  of  priests  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by. 
Romulus  in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia,  who  had 
12  sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console 
her,  offered  to  supply  his  place,  and  called  himself  and  the 
rest  of  her  sons,  Fratres  Abvales.  Their  office  was  for 
life,  and  continued  even  in  captivity  and  exile.  They  wore 
a  crown  made  of  the  ears  of  corn,  [corono  spicea\  and  a  white 
woollen  wreath  around  their  temples,  [infula  alba).  Cell.  vi. 
17.  Plin.  xviii.  2. 

'  iNFULiE  erantfilamtnta  lanea^  quibus  sacerdoUs  et  hostiae^ 
templaqui  vdabantur,  Festus.  The  infula  were  broad  wool  leu 
bandages  tied  with  ribbands,  (vitta)^  Virg.  G.  iii.  487.  ^n, 
X.  538.  Ovid,  Pont.  iii.  2.  74.  used  not  only  by  priests  to 
cover  their  heads,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  50.  Lucan.  v.  142.  but  also 
by  suppliants,  Cas.  B.  C.  ii.  12.  Lzv.  xxiv.  30.  xxv.  25.  Ta^t, 
Hist.  i.  66. 

2.  CURIONES,  the  priests,  who  performed  the  public 
Acred  rites  in  each  curia,  30  in  number.  See  p.  1.  Heralds 
who  notified  the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spec- 
tacles were  also  called  Curiones,  Plin.Ep.  iv.  7.  Martial. 
Pntf.  it.  Plautus  calls  a  lean  \zmb  curio^  i.  (f.  qui  curd  macct^ 
which  is  lean  with  care,  Aui.  iii.  6.  27. 

3.  FECLALES  vel  Fctiaks,  sacred  pjersons  Vinployed  in 
declaring  war  and  making  peace,  Liv.  ix.  5.  The  Fedalis^ 
who  took  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  con- 
cludinj  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  called  PATER  PATRATU^ 
{quod jusjurandum  pro  tott^populo-p^iT^bzi^  i.  c.  prasiabatuel 
pcragtbai),  Liv.  i,  24 »  The  teciaUs  [collegium  feqakum,  Liv, 
jcxxvi.  3,)  were  instituted  by  Numa  Pompilin,^  boirowed, 

.  .    ,  .•  as 
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as  Dionysius  thinki.  t.  ti.  it.  7 1.  from  the  Greeks  :  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  20  in  number,  Varr.  apud.  Ncn, 
xti.  43*  They  judged  Concerning  evtry  thing  which  related 
to  the  proclaiming  of  war  and  the  making  of  treaties,  tbiJ. 
Gc.  Itgg.  ii.  6.  the  forms  they  used  were  instituted  by  Ancus« 
Liv.  u  32.  They  were  sent  to  theeaemy  to  demand  the  resti- 
tution of  effects,  (cLAKiGATUM.i.e.  tesraptaSy  chrcrefieMum,) 
they  always  carried  in  their  hands,  or  wreathed  round  their 
temples,  vervain,  (verbena^)  Serv.  in  Virg.  xii.  ito.  vel  ver^ 
iendca^  ^kind  of  sacred  grass  or  clean  herbs,  [sagmina  v.  herhtt 
pUTM^  plucked  from  a  particular  place  in  the  capitol,  with 
the  earth,  in  which  it  grew,  (gramen  €X  arce  cum  sua  terra 
evutsum;)  Tfence  the  chief  of  them  was  called  Veubbnarii^s, 
Plin.  xxii.  3.  xxx.  9.  s.  69.  If  they  were  sent  to  make  a 
treaty,  each  of  them  carried  vervain  as  an  emblem  of  peace, 
and  a  flint  stone  to  strike  the  animal  which  was  sacrificed, 
{frivds  lapides  silices.privasque  verbenas^)  Liv.  xxx.  40. 

4.  SOdALES  Titii  vtYTitienses^  priests  appointed  by 
Titus  Tatius  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines  ;  or 
by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Tatius  himself,  Tacit,  Armal  i.  {4. 
mst.  \u  95.  in  imitation  of  whom  the  priests  instituted  to 
Augustus  after  his  death  were  called  Sodales,  ibid.  Suei. 
Gaud.  6.  Galb.  8. 

^  5.  REX  Sdcrbrum^  vel  Rtx  sacrjficulust  a  priest  appointed 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites, 
which  th«  kin^s  themselves  used  formerly  to  perform  ;  an 
6fice  6f  small  imuortimee,  and  subject  to  the  Pontifex  Max^ 
imust  i^  ^11  th^  dtner  priests  were,  liv.  \u  2.  Dionys.  iv,  74. 
^.  1.  Before  a  person  was  admitted  to  this  priesthood,  be 
was  obliged  to  resign  any  other  office  be  bore,  Liv.  xl.  ^a. 
His  wife  was  called  RecIWa,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1  j.  and  his 
house  ttitiently  R&gia,  Serv.  in  f^trg.  £n.  vxKx.  363. 


Vit  FRJESTS  6f  PJRTICULAH  GOJ>S, 

nf^ttt  priests  of  particular  gods  were  called  FLAMINES, 
**-  from  a  taj^  or  fillet  {Bfla  ye]piki)i  which  they  wore  od 
their  bead,  Fkrf.  L.  X.  iv.  s  j«    The  chief  of  these  mrere, 

I.  fiankiH  QIALIS,  the  priest  of  JuptteV,  wh«  ira^  ^istiti- 
luishcdby  A  lictor,  seiacuruiis,  and  t^gapr^etexta^  Liv.  i.  to. 

ancl 
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and  bad  a  right  From  fais  office  of  coming  into  the  senate 
Liv*  xxvii.  8.  Flamen  MARTIALIS,  the  priest  of  Mars^ 
QUIRINALIS,  of  Romutu8»  &c.  These  thret  were  al waya 
chosen  from  the  patricians,  Cic.  Dom.  J4.-^They  were  first 
instituted  by  Numa,  Liv*  i.  fto.  Dionys,  \u  64.  who  bad  him* 
self  performed  the  sacred  rites^  which  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  Flamen  Dialis^  Liv.  i.  so.  They  were  afterwards 
created  by  the  people*  GdL  xv.  2^«  when  they  were  said  to 
h^dccti^  Jesignaii^  creaU  vet  dcstinati,  Veil. ii. ^13.  Suet*  Jul.  1  • 
and  inaugurated  or  solemnly  admitted  to  their  office  by  the 
PontiftxM.  and  the  aueurs,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  34.  Brut  t.  Su^. 
Col.  sa^Zti;,  XXX.  26.  fakr.  Max,  vi.  gu  3.  when  they  were 
said  inaugurariyprodi^  vel.  capu  ibid.  &  Cic.  Mil,  lo.  17.  T|^ 
Pontifex  M.  seems  to  have  nominated  three  persons  to  the 
people,  of  whom  they  chose  one,  Tadt.  Anncu»  iv«  ifi. 

The  Flamin$s  wore  a  purple  robe  called  Lj£m  a,  Ck.  Brut^ 
14.  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  ihwtogm  henee 
called  by  Festus  dupUx  amictus^  and  a  conical  cap,  called 
AP£x;,  Lucan.  i.  604.  Lawg^rosque  apices,  Fir^.  JEn.  viii.  664. 
Although  not  Pontifices^  they  seem  to  have  bad  a  seat  in  that 
college^Ctc.  Harusp.  6.  Dom.  9.  Other  FUmnes  were  after* 
wards  created,  called  Minores,  who  might  be  plebeians,  Fes* 
tuSf  as  the  Flamen  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  01  £yander,  CU» 
Brui.  14,  The  emperors  also,  after  their  consecration,  had 
each  of  cliem  their  Flamints^  and  likewise  college!  of  priests 
who  were  called  jp^oi^,  Suet.  CI.  6.  Thus,  Fi«am£N  Ci^ARlSt 
Suet,  Jul,  74.  sc.  Antonius,  Cic.  PhxU  ii.  43.  JOs^  xl.  iv.  (. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  office  ofgreat  dignit^,^MAX* 
mc  Jignathnis  inter  xv.  flamnes^  Festus,^  but  subjected  to 
many  restrictions,  as,  that  he  should  not  nde  on  horsebackf 
Fest,  &  Plin.  xxxviii.  9*  nor  stay  one  night  without  the  city, 
Ittr.  V.  j2.  Tacit^  Annals  iii.  58.  nor  take  an  oath,  Uv.  xxxi, 
50.  «nd  several  others  enumerated,  Gctt.  Xm  is*  Plutarch,  f • 
^om.  39.  4ft.  107.  fo$,  &c.  His  wife  {Fiamfdca^)  was 
likewiie  unoer  parjticular  restrictions,  ibid*  &  Tacit,  AxnaL 
iy«  t6«  Ovid.  Fast*  vi*  SAfi.  but  she  should  not  be  divorced, 
aad  if  she  di^,  the  Fhmen  resigned  bis  office*  Plut^rci.q. 
Btfm.  49*  because  he  could  not  perform  certain  sacred  rites 
without  hejr  assisURce,  iMd* 

Fsom  the  death  of  Merula*  who  killed  himself  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  {incidf  vans^  superfusoque  aliaribus  sanguine,) 
Ciccaro  4ay«  in  the  temple  of  VesUj^  Orai.  iii.  3.  to  avoid 
(he cruelty  pf  (pioni^  h*i66*  ftor*iu.^%.FcU.n.  2$^  ther^ 

was 
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was  no  Flamen  DiaKs,  for  72  years,  Tacii.  AnnaL  iii.  j8* 
(Dio  makes  it  77  years,  liv.  30.  but  seems  not  consistent, 
ibid^  24.)  and  the  dUfioB  of  his  function  were  perforincd  by 
the  Pontifices ;  till  Augustus  made  Servius  Maluginensis. 
Priest  of  Jupiter,  Tacit,  ibid*  Suet.  Aug,  qi,  Julius  Cxsar 
had  indeed  hten  elected  {deitinatus^  Suet,  1.  creatus^  Vell.ii. 
4^,)  to  that  office  at  17  [ptnepuety  ibid.)  but  not  having  been 
inaugurated,  was  soon  aher  deprived  of  it  by  Sylla,  ibid. 

II.  SALII,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  in- 
stituted by  Numa  \  so  called,  because  on  solemn  occasions 
they  used  to  go  through  the  city  dancing,  [a  saltunomina  du» 
cunt,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  38/.  cxsu/tantcs  S alii,  Virg, /En,  viii. 
6^.  a  saltando,  quodjacere  in  comitio  in  sacris  quetannis  solmt 
ct  dcbmt^  Varr,  iv.  15.)  drest  in  an  embroidered  tunic,  [tunica 
picta)^  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  and  a  toga  pratexta  or 
trabea  ;  having  on  their  head  a  cap  rising  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  {apex,  xufPofria,)  with  a  sword 
by  their  side  ;  in  their  right  hand,  a  spear,  a  rod,  or  the  like  ; 
and  in  their  left,  one  of  the  Ancilia,  or  shields  of  Nfers,  Dio» 
nys.  ii.  70.  Lucan  says  it  hung  from  their  neck(  Et  Salius 
loitoportat  Ancilia  collo,  i.  603.  Seneca  resemble^  the  leaping 
of  the  Salii,^(saltus  saliaris),  to  that  of  fuUtrs  of  cloth, 
(saltus  NuLLONius),  Ep.  15.  They  used  to  gOpo  the  capitol, 
through  the  Forum  and  other  public  parts  of  tfte  city,  singing 
as  they  went,  sacred  songs,  [per  urbem  ibant  canentes  carmna 
cum  tripudiis  sotennique  saltatu,  Liv.  i.  90.  Horat.  Od.  i.  36. 
12.  iv.  1.  28.)  said  to  have  been  composed  by^uma, 
{Saliare  Numa  carmen),  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  i.  86.  Tacit.  %inaL 
li.  83.  which,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  could  hardly  be  tin- 
derstood  by  any  one,  ibid,  scarcely  by  the  priests  themselves, 
Quinctilian,  i.  6.  40.  Fiestus  calls  these  verses  Axamenta, 
vel  Assamenta. 

"f  he  most  solemn  procession  of  the  Salii  was  on  the  first  of 
Marcji,  in  commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  sacred  shield 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa. 
They  resepibled  the  armed  dancers  of  the  Greeks,  calledCti- 
retes,  from  Crete,  where  that  manner  of  dancing,  called  Pyr« 
KiciiE,  had  its  origin ;  whether  invented  by  Minerva,  or,  ac- 
cording  to  the  fablps  of  the  poets,  by  the  Curetes,  who,  being 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  iv.  151.  to  prevent  his  being  discovered  by  Saturn  his 
father,  drowned  his  cries  by  the  sound  of  their  arms  and 
fym\}th^  Dicnys.'iu  70,  yii.  ji.  Hygin.  139.  It  was  certainly 

^ommaa 
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common  among  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  //.  vi.  Vm 
494.  Strab.  X.  467,  &  468,  Jin, 

No  one  could  be  admiited  into  the  order  of  theS^/u,  unless 

a  native  of  the  place,  and  freeborn,  whose  father  and  mother 

were  alive.     Lucan  calls  them  kctajuventus  patricia^  because 

chosen  from  that  order,  ix.  478.    The  .Sa/f?,  after  finishing 

their  procession,  had  a  splendid  entertainment  prepared  for 

them.  Suet,  Claud,  33  ;  hence  Saliares  dopes ^  costfy  dishes, 

Borat.Od.  i.  37,  2.  Epulari Saliaremin  modum,  to  feast  lux*. 

uriously,  Gc.  Att,  v-  9.     Their  chief  was  called  PRiCisut., 

n.  e.  qui  ante  altos  salit);  who  seems  to  have  gone  foremost 

in  the  procession,   Cic*  divin,  i.   26.  ii.  66.  their  principal 

musician,    Vati^s,  and   he   who  admitted   new   members, 

Magister;  Capitolin.  in  Antonin,  philos.  4.    According  to 

Dionysius,  iii.  32.  TullusHostilius  added  twelve  other  .&££, 

who  were  called  Agon  ales,  -enses^  or  CoUtni,  from  having 

their  chapel  on  the  Colline  hill.     Those  instituted  by  Numa 

had  their  chapel  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  hence  for  the  sake  of 

distinction  they  were  called  Palatini,  A/,  ii.  70. 

III.  LUPEkCI,  the  priests  of  Pan  ;  so  called  (alupo)  from 
a  wolf,  because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves  from 
the  sheep,  Serv,  in  Firg.  y£n.  viii.  343.  Hence  the  place 
where  he  was  worshipped  was  called  Lupercal^  and  his  festival 
Ltipercaliay  which  was  celebrated  in  February ;  at  which  time 
the  Luperci  ran  up  and  down  the  city  naked,  having  only  a 
girdle  of  goats  skins  roufid  their  waist,  and  thongs  of  the  same 
in  their  hands,  with  which  they  struck  those  whom  they  met ; 
particularly  married  women,  who  were  thence  supposed  to 
be  rendered  prolific,  Ovid*  Fast.  ii.  427,  &  445. 

Thef  e  were  three  companies  [sodalitates)  of  Luperci :  two 
antient,  called  Fabian  i  and  Qiuntiliani,  (a  Fabio^  Quin. 
u\'\o propositi s  suiSj  Festus),  and  a  third  called  Ju  lii,  institute 
ed  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  whose  first  chiei  was  Antony; 
and  therefore,  in  that  capacity,  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercaba^  ' 
although  consul,  he  went  almost  naked  inio  iht  forum  Jukunu 
attended  by  his  lictors,  and  having  made  a  harangue  to  the 
people,  (nudus  condonutus  est)^  Cic.  Phil*,  ii.  34,  &  43.  from* 
the  Rostra,  he,  according  to  concert,  as  it  is  believed,  pre* 
sented  a  crown  to  Caesar,  who  was  sitting  there  in  a  golden 
chair,  drest  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  golden  diadem,  which 
■had  been  decreed  him,  surrounded  by  the  whole  senate  and 
people,  ibid.  Antony  attempted  repeatedly  to  put  the  crowa 
on  his  head,  addressing  him  by  the  tide  of  King,  and  declaring 
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that  what  he  said  and  did  was  at  the  desire  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, Dio^  x)v«  31.  &  41.  xlvi.  ^.  But  Cssar  perceiving  the 
strcHigesi  marks  of  aversion  in  the  people,  rejected  it,  saying, 
that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Rome,  and  therefore  sent  the 
erown  to  the  Capitol,  as  a  present  to  that  God,  Suet.  Cas*  70* 
iVr.  PkiL  ifi.  5.  v.  14.  xiiu  8,  15,  19.  Dio^  xlvi.  19.  Veil, 
\U  56*  Plutarck.  Cas.  p.  736.  Anion,  p.  921.  Appian,  B,  C 
iL  p.  496*  It  is  remarkable  that  noneof  ihc  succeeding  em- 
peh>rs,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  ever  ventured  to 
murne  the  name  of  King. 

As  theLuperci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests,  said 
to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Evander,  Ovid,  Fast*  ii.  179. 
Lhf.  L  5.  so  they  contin'ied  the  longest,  not  being  abolished 
till  the  time  of  Anastasius,  who  died,  A*  D.  518. 

ly.  POTITII  and  PINARII,  the  priests  of  Hercules, 
instituted  by  Evander,  Liv.  i.  7.  ^irg.  jEh.  viii.  270,  when 
lie  built  vt  altarto  Hercules,  called  Maxima,  after  that  hero 

had  slain  Cacus,  liv^  i.  7, said  to  have  been  instrticted  in 

the  sacred  rites  by  Hercules  himself,  Cic.  Dom.  ^2.  Serv.in 
yirg*  /En.  viii.  a£9.  being  then  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  that  place.  The  Pinarii  happening  to  come  too 
late  to  the  sacrifice,  after  the  entrails  were  eaten  up,  [extis 
Mdesis,)  were  by  the  appointment  of  Hercules  never  after  per* 
mittcd  to  taste  the  entrails,  iind,  &  Dionys.  i.  40*  So  thai 
thev  only  acted  as  assistants  in  perforrainc  the  sacred  rites  ; 
[Et  domas  Herculei  custos  Pinana  jflcri,v  irg.  ib^d.)  The 
PxUitii^  being  taught  by  Evander,  continued  to  preside  at  the 
sacrifices  of  Hercules,  for  many  ages ;  (Antx:»tit£s  sacri  ejuj 
/ueruntj  Liv.  ibid.  Primvsque  PolUius  auctor^  Virg.  ibid.)  till 
the  Pinarii  by  the  authoriiy  or  advice  of  Appius  Claudius, 
the  censor,  having  delegated  their  ministry  to  pubUc  slaves^ 
their  whale  race,  {genus  omnc^  v.  Gens,  Peiitiorum)^  consist* 
ing  of  mfamilia^  became  extinct*  within  a  ^ear ;  and  some 
tsme  after  Appiss  lost  his  sight;  a  warnmg,  says  Livy, 
against  making  mnovations  in  religion^  {iquod  aimoffrndis  statu 
4Utf  sacfis  rdiffioncmfactTt  posset^)  ix.  £9. 

V.  GALLI,  the  priests  of  CybUe  tke  motber  of  the  gods, 
so  called  from  Gallus,  a  river  m  Pbrygia,  which  was  suppos* 
ed  to  make  those  who  drank  of  it  mad,  so  that  they  castrated 
themselves,  f4Sj/ac;r;  at  the  priests  of  Cybek  did,  Hersdiam.  i, 
11.  Quid.  Fast,  iv.  361  (gtnitalia  sM  aiscindebant  euitris  la* 
pidsis  vel  Soma  testis  with  knives  of  stone  or  Saroian  brick), 
Juvenai.  ii.  416.  vi.  ^13.  MartiaL  Uu  tt,  3«  PAn.  xi.  49*  <• 

soj. 
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109.  xxxv«  1ft.  s.  46.  in  imitation  of  Aiys^  •yis^  Attis^  -idis^ 
v«  Attin^  irds^  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  223,  &c.  Met.  x.  104.  Araob. 
called  also  Cvretes,  Lucret.  ii!  689.  Corybantes,  Hontt. 
Od.  i.  16,  8.  their  chief  Archigallus.  Scrv* in  Firg*  ix*  is6# 
Phn.  XXXV.  so.  s.  36.  all  of  Phrygian  extraction,  JDi^nys.  iu 
19.  who  used  to  carry  round  the  image  of  Cybele,  with  the 
gestures  of  mad  people,  rolling  their  heads*  beating  their 
bresTsts  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  {tiiia  Berecynlkia  v.  iuKi)^ 
making  a  great  noise  with  drums  and  cymbals,  Horat.  Od»  k 
t6,  J^rirg.  /En.  ix.  619.  Sometimes  also  cutting  their  arm$» 
and  uttering  dreadful  predictions,  Lucan.  i.  565.  Sencc.Mid^, 
804.  During  the  festival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  vernal  «qut»' 
nox,(viii.  Kal.  April.)  Macrob,  Sat.  i.  st.  they  washed  with 
certain  solemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  htf 
lions,  and  all  her  sacred  things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Almo.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  337.  They  annually  went  round  tht. 
vtllagesi  asking  an  alm^  (stipem  emtnditanUsJ^  ibid.  3f»« 
Pont.  i.  i»40.  Dionys.  ii«  19.  which  all  other  priests  were 
prohibited  to  do,  Cic.  Ugg.  ii.  9,  16.  All  the  circumstances 
relating  to  CyhUi  and  her  sacred  rites  are  poetically  dquiled 
by  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  18 1, 373* 

The  rites  of  Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  oC 
expression,  Juvenal,  ii.  1 10.     Autmiin.  ckCiv.  Dei^  ii.  14. 

ViRGINES  VESTALES  (nofAmi  iLBtnah^,)  Vir^int 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  vesu,  a  priesthood  derivc4 
from  Alba,  liv.  i.  20.  for  Rhea  Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romil^ 
lus,  was  a  vestal, /^i</.  3.  originally  from  Troy,  Virg.  jEn.  iu 
996.  first  instituted  at  Rome  by  Numa,  Iw.  Hid.  four  in 
number,  Di^s.  ii.  64,  &  ^.  two  were  added  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  Id.  iii.  Sy.  or  by  Servius  Tullius,  Plutarch,  in  Numa^ 
which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  after,  Dionys.  ibid* 
fatus  in  SEX. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings,  Ditmys* 
ihid.^znA  after  their  expulsion,  by  iht  Pontiftx  Uaodmus  :  who» 
according  totheAij^ttfR  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to  be  suppii^ 
/ed,  selected  from  among  the  people,  twenty  girls  above  six,  aii4 
below  sixteen  years  of  age,  free  trom  any  bodily  defect,  (which 
was  a  requisite  in  all  priests,  Sacerdos  integer  sit,  Senic^ 
nontrcv^  iv«  a.  Phttarxh.q.Bom.  f&.)  whose  father  and  mother 
were  both  alive*  and  free  born  citizens.  It  was  determined  by 
lot  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which  of  these  twenty  should 
6e  appointed*  Then  the  PanHfex  M.  went  and  took  her  ott 
whom  tbjB  loi  ^}lf  from  her  pareou,  91 9L^ftive  in  war  {manu 

prdansa^ 
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frehensamaparenteveluh  hello  captain  abducebat)^  addressing 
her  thus,  Tb,  Amata,  capio  ;  that  being,  according  to  A. 
Gellius,  the  name  of  the  first  who  was  chosen  a  Vestal: 
Hence  Capere  Virginem  VcstaUm^  to  choose;  which  word 
was  also  applied  to  the  Flamen  Dialis^  to  the  Pontifices  and 
augurs,  Gell.  i.  12.  But  afterwards  this  mode  of  casting  lots 
was  not  necessary.  TheP^t^^^;  M.  might  chuse  any  one  he 
thought  proper,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  the  re. 
quisite  quahficatioos,  [cujus  ratio  haberi  posset),  ibid.  Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  86.  li  none  oflTered  voluntarily,  the  method  of 
casting  lots  was  used,  Siut.  Aug*  31. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites  ; 
for  the  next  ten,  they  performed  them  ;  and  for  the  last  ten 
taught  the  younger  virgins,  Seme,  devit,  beat,  29.  Dionys*  ii. 
6j,  They  were  all  said,  pretsidere  sacriSf  Tacit.  Ann.  li.  86. 
ut  assidua  templi  Antistites,  v.  -ta,  Liv.  i.  20.  The  oldest 
(Vestalium  vetustiffima.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  32.}  was  called 
Maxima,  «Si£^/.  Jul.  83.  [n'ss^taQivouja^  Dio,  liv.  24.)  After 
thirty  years  service  they  might  leave  the  temple  and  marry; 
which,  however  was  seldom  done,  and  always  reckoned 
ominous,  Dionys,  ii.  6j, 

The  office  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was, — 1 .  to  keep  the  sacred 
fire  always  burning,  Flor.  i.  2.  Custodiunto  ignem  foci 
pvBLici  sempiternum,  Qc*  Ugg.  ii.  8.  whence  /Eternaque 
Vesta  oblitusy  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  11.  watching  it  iitthe  night 
time  alternately,  liv,  xxviii.  31.  and  whoever  allowed  it  to 
fUfi  out  was  scourged,  (fiagris  cadebaturj  by  the  Pontifex  M: 
Valer.Max.  i.  1.6.  Dionys.  ii.  67.  fnuda  quidem,  sed  obscuro 
locoetvelo  medio  interpositoj,  Plutarch.  Num./?.  67.  or  by  his 
order,  lAv,  xxviii.  ii.  This  accident  was  always  esteemed 
unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinary  sacrifices, 
(hostiis  majoribus procuranjj  ibid.  The  fire  wa«  lighted  up 
again,  not  from  another  fire,  but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
Plutarch,  ibid,  in  which  manner  it  was  renewed  every  year 
on  the  1st  of  March;  that  day  being  anciently  the  begmning 
of  the  year,  Macrob,  Sat.  i.  12.-  Ovid*  Fast.  iii.  143,  ■■  2> 
to  keep  the  secret  pledge  of  the  empire,  Liv,  xxvi.  27.  v.  ^a. 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Saliadium,  Lucan.  ix.  994.  or  the 
Penates  of  the  Roman  people,  Tacit.  Ann,  xv.  ^\.  Dionys,  ii. 
66.  called  by  Dio.  raltfa ;  kept  in  the  innermoftt  recess  of  the 
temple,^  visible  only  to  the  virgins^  or  rather  to  the  VestaUs 
Maxima  alone;  Lucan.  ibid.  Sc  i.  s9^.Hcrodian,  i.  14.  some- 
times 
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times  removed  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  by  the  virgins, 
when  tumult  and  slaughter  prevailed  in  the  city,  Dio^  xlii.  31. 
or  in  case  of  a  fire,  liv.  24.  rescued  by  Metellus  the  Pontifex 
M.  when  the  temple  was  in  flames,  A.  512.  lit/.  Ep,  xix. 
Dionys.  ii,  66,  Ovia,  Fast.  vi.  437,  &c.^at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
and  with  the  loss  of  his  sight,  P/zn.  vii.  43.  and  consequently 
of  his  priesthood,  Senec.  contr.  iv.  2.  for  which,  a  statue  was 
erected  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  Dionys.  ii.  66.  and  other  ho- 
nours conferred  on  him,  su  p.  16. and  g,  to  perform 

constantly  the  sacred  rites  of  the  goddess,  Saiec,  de  prav,  g. 
Their  prayers  and  vows  were  always  thought  to  have  great 
influence  with  the  gods,  Cic,  Font.  17.  Dio^  xlviii.  19.  Horat^ 
Od.  L  2,  s8.  In  their  devotions  they  worshipped  the  god 
tasdnus  to  guard  them  from  enVy,  Plin.  xxviii.  4.  s,  7. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with 
purple:  their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets,  (infula^ 
rs^uftoTtf,  hionys.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.)  and  ribbons,  {t^zV^^),  Ovid. 
Fast,  iii,  30,  hence  the  Vtstalis  Maxima  is  called,  Vittata» 
SACBRDOs,  Lucan.  i.  597.  and  simply  ViXTAtA,  Juvenal,  iv. 
10.  the  head  dress,  suffibulum,  Festus^  described  by  Pruden- 
tius,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  1093..  When  first  chosen,  their  hair 
was  cut  ofl^and  buried  under  anold  iotos  or  lote-tree  in  the  city, 
P/in.  xvi.  44.  J.  85.  but  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  grow. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges. 
The  praetors  and  consuls,  when  they  met  them  in  the  street, 
lowered  their fascest  and  went  out  of  the  way  to  shew  them 
respect.  Sen.  contr.  vi.  8.  They  had  a  lictor  to  attend  them  in 
public,  at  least  after  the  time  of  the  triumvirate,  Dio,  xlvii. 
19.  Scnec  contr.  i.  2.  Plutarch  says  always,  in  Numa.  They 
rode  in  a  chariot,  (carpento^  v.  piUnto J.  T'Acit.  Annal.  xii.42. 
sat  in  a  distinguished  place  at  the  spectacles,  Id.  iv.  i6.  Sud. 
Aug.  44.  were  not  forced  to  swear,  Gdl.  x.  15.  unless  they 
inclined,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  34.  and  by  none  other  but  Vesta, 
Seme.  ibid.  They  might  make  their  testament,  alihough 
under  age ;  for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  a  parent 
or  guardian,  as  other  women,  Gell.  ihid.  They  could  free  a 
criminal  from  punishment,  if  they  met  him  accidentally, 
Plutarch,  in  Numa  ;  and  their  interposition  was  always  greatly 
respected,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Agr.  ii.  36.  Tadt.  Annal.  xi.  32. 
Suet,  JuL  1.  Tik  2.  Vit.  16.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  81.  They  bad 
a  salary  from  the  public,  Uv.  u  20.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  They 
were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  testaments  and  the  most 
important  deeds  were  committed  .to  their  care,  Suet.  Jul.  83. 

Aug. 
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Aug.  lod.  Tacit.  Annal,  i.8.    Dz^,  xlviii.  it,  37f  46.  Tacit'. 
AnnaL  iv.  16.  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  tnatrom*    ' 
who  had  three  children,  Dio^  Wu  10. 

When  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  farced  through  indisposi- 
tion to  leave  the  Atrium  YssTiE,  probably  a  bouse  adjoin* 
ingto  tlie  temple,  and  to  the  palace  of  Nuna,  R£GiAj^«rxtf 
Numa;  if  not  a  part  of  it,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  t,  30.  Fast,  vu 
963.  where  the  virgins  lived,  they  were  entrusted  to  ttie  care 
of  some  venerable  matron,  Plin*  Ep.  vii.,  I9. 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  after  being  tried 
and  sentenced  by  the  PontificeSy  she  was  buried  alive  with 
funeral  solemnities  in  a  place  called  the  campus  sc£L£Rati7s, 
near  the  Porta  CoUina^  and  her  paramour  scourged  to  death 
in  the  Forum ;  which  method  oi  punishment  is  said  to  have 
been  first  contrived  bv  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Dionys*  \\u  Oj* 
The  commission  of  this  crime  was  thought  to  forebode  some 
dreadful  calamity  to  the  state,  and  therefore  was  always  ex- 
piated with  extraordinary  sacrifices,  Liv.  viii.  ij.  xiv.  xxii. 
57.  Ixiii.  Dianys.  i.  78.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.  ix.  40.  Dio^Jragmn 
91,  92.  Plutarckij,  Rom.  83.  Jsam.in  M/,  sb«  Sud.  Dcm. 
8.  Pm*  Ef.  iv.  1  !•  Juvenal,  iv:,  jo*  The  suspected  virtue 
of  some  virgins  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  cleared* 
Vakr.  Mix* viii.  s,  j.    iiif.  xxix.  iJ^.Plin.  vii.  3^.  - 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priests. 
Concerning  their  emolumenu  the  classics  leave  us  very  much 
in  the  dark ;  as  they  also  do  with  respect  to  those  of  the  ma- 
Rstrates.  When  Romulus  first  divided  the  Roman  territory ,1 
ne  set  apart  what  was  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  sacred 
riteis,  and  for  tlie  support  of  xemples,  Dionys.  ii.  7.  So  Livy 
informs  us,  that  Numa  who  instituted  the  greatest  number 
of  priests  and  sacrifi\:es,  provided  a  fund  for  defraying  these 
cxpences,  (undcineossumptuser^>gareturJ  u  ao.  but  appointed 
a  public  stipend  fslipendium  de  publico  statuit),  to  none  but 
tlie  Vestal  Virgins,  ibid.  Dionysi us,  speaking jof  Romulus, 
savs,  that  while  other  nations  were  negligent  about  the  choice 
(n  their  priests,  some  exposing  that  office  to  sale,  and  others 
•determining  it  by  lot;  Romulus  made  a  law  that  two  men, 
above  fifty,  of -distinguisl^ed  rank  and  virtue,  without  bodily 
defect,  and  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune,  stiould  be 
chosen  from  each  curia j  to  officiate  as  priests  in  that  curia  or 
parish  i^or  life;  being  exempted  by  age  from  military  service* 
and  by  law  from  the  troublesome  business  (>f  the  city,  it.  21. 

There 
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*  Th^re  is~no  mention  of  any  annual  salary.  In  after  ages  the 
priests  claimed  an  immunity  from  taxes,  which  the  Pontifices 
and  augurs  for  several  years  did  not  pay.  At  last  however  the 
quxstors  wanting  money  for  public  exigences,  forced  themv 
after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to  pay  up  their  arrears, 
annorum,  pcrquos  non  dederant^  stipendium  exactum  est^j  Ltv. 
xx'xiii.  43.  s.  44.  Augustus  encreascd  both  the  dignity  and 
emoluments  (commoda)  of  the  priests ;  particularly  of  the 
Vest«I  Virgins,  Suet,  Aug.  31.  as  he  likewise  first  fixed  the 
salaries  of  the  provincial  magistrates,  Dio^  lii.  23,  25.  liii*  15. 
whence  we  read  of  a  sum  of  money  (salarium  \)  bemg  given 
to  those  whowere  disappointed  of  a  province.  Id.yi^  e&.  xliii. 
4,  lxxviii..22.  Tadt.Agric*  42.  But  we  read  of  no  fixed  salary 
tor  the  pnests;  as  for  the  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  Sud, 
Vest.  18.  Digest,  and  for  others,  Suet.  Jib.  46.  Net.  xcr. 
When  Theodosius  the  Great  abolished  the  heathen  worship 
at  Rome^  Zosimus  mentions,  only  his  refuaingio  grant  the 
public  money  for  sacrifices,  and  expelling  the  priests  of  both 
sexes  from  the  temples,  v.  38.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  suffi« 
cient  provision  was  made,  in  whatever  manner,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  ihose,  who  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  sacred 
functions.  Honour,  perhaps,  was  the  chief  reward  of  the  dig- 
nified priests,  who  attendea  only  occasionally,  and  whose  rank 
and  fortune  raised  them  above  desiring  anv  pecuniary  gratifi« 
cation.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Aureliaa  by  Vopls- 
cut,  1. 15.  which  some  apply  to  this  subject ;  although  it  seems 
to  be  restricted  to  the  priests  of  a  particular  temple ;  Pontifices 
rohraviif  tc.  Auretianus^  i.  e.  he  endowed  the  chief  priests 
with  salaries ;  decrevit  etiam  emoluTnenta  mnistris^  and  granted 
certain  emoluments  to  their  servants,  the  inferior  priests  who 
took  care  of  the  temples.  The  priests  are  by  later  writers 
sometimes  divided  into  three  classes,  the  antistites  or  chief 
priests,  the  sacer dotes  or  ordinary  priests,  and  the  mnistri^  or 
meanest  priests,  whom  Manilius  calls  auctcrutosin  tertiajurm 
ministroSf  v.  350.  but  for  the  most  part  only  intotvyj  classes, 
the  Pontifices  or  Sacerdotes^  and  the  mintstn;  as  in  Vopiscus ; 

•  So  in  leg.  14.  Cod.  Tbeodos.  de pagan,  sacrif.  et  templis. 

SERVANTS  of  the  PRIESTS. 

fPHE  priests  who  bad  children,  employed  them  to  assist  ta 
^  pertorming  sacred  rites :  but  those  who  bad  no  children 

procured 
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procured  Free-born  boys  and  girls  to  serve  theni»  the  boys  to 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  girls  till  they  were  married* 
These  were  called  Catnilli  and  Camilla^  Dionys.  ii.  24.     . 

Those  who  took  eare  of  the  temples  were  called  ^ditui 
ex  ^Editumni^  OtW.  xii.  6*  those  who  brought  the  victims  to 
the  altar  and  slew  them,  PoPiC,  Victimaniditii  Culirarii ;  to 
whom  in  particular  the  name  of  MINISTRI  was  properly 
applied,  Oind.  Fast,  u  319.  iv.  637.  A&/.  ii.  717.  ^irg.  G. 
iii.  488.  Juvenal,  xii.  14.  The  boys  who  assisted  the  Flamines 
in  sacred  rites  were  called  Flaminii;  and  the  girls,  Fla* 
MisiMj  festus.  There  were  various  kinds  of  musicians^ 
Tilncines,  Tubidnes^  Fididnes^  8cc»     Liv,  ix.  30* 


in.  The  PLACES  and  RITES  of  SACRED 

THINGS. 

■ 

• 

'T'HE  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  .were 
-**  called  tempiei^  Temp  la,  ffana^  dtlubra^  sacraria^  stdes 
sacra Jy  and  consecrated  by  the  augurs ;  hence  calledyfic^ui/a. 
A  temple  built  by  Agrippa  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  de- 
dicated to  all  the  gods,  was  called  Panthesn,  Dio.  liii.  27. 
*  A  srfiaH  temple  or  chapel  was  called  Sacdlum  or  jEdicida, 
A  wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship, 
^as  called  ZrUcui,  a  grove,  Plin.  xii.  6.  Plant,  Amph.  v.  1, 42. 
The  gods  were  supposed  to  frequent  woods  and  fountains ; 
hence  £jj^  locis  superos  tcsiatur  silva^  Lucan.  ix.  52^. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  vow^, 
and  sacrifices. 

Ny  act  of  religious  worship  was  performed  without  prayer. 
The  words  used  were  thought  of  the  greatest  importance^  and 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  VdUr.  Max. 
i,  1.  Hence  the  supposed  force  of  charms  and  incanUtions, 
(verba  et  incantamtnta  carminumj,  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  Horat.  Ep, 
i.  1,  34.  When  in  doubt  about  the  name  of  any  god,  lest  thev 
should  mistake,  they  used  to  say,  QuirQUis  ES,  Plaut.  Rua, 
J.  4,  37.  Virg,  yEn,  iv.  577.  Whatever  occurred  to  a  person 
in  doubt  what  to  say,  was  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  some 
divinity.  Plant.  Most.  iii.  1,  137.  ApnUi.  dc  dec  Socratis. 
In  the  day  time  the  gods  were  thought  to  remain  for  the  most 
•  part 
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Max>  u  6,  13.  whereupon  the  Haruspc^;  Spurinna  warne 
him  to  beware  of  the  ides  of  March,  iticf.  ct  Suet,  Jul,  81. 
The  j)rincipal  fissure  or  division  of  the  liver,  [Jissum  jecoris 
Jamilidrc  et  vilaU\  wa$  likewise  particularly  attended  to,  Cic. 
Nat.D.  iii.  6.  Divin,  i.  to.  ii*  ig,  14.  as  also  its  fibres  or 
parts,  and  those  of  the  lungs,  ibid*  (3  f^irg,  G.  i.  484.  j£n* 
iv.  6.  X.  176. 

After  the  Ilaruspices  had  inspected  the  entrails,  then  the 
parts  which  fell  to  the  gods  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine, 
and  frankincense,  and  burnt  [adoUbantur  vel  cretnabantur)  on 
the  altar.  The  entrails  were  said«  Dits  dari,  reddl  ctpcrricU 
[quasi  porrigi,  vel  porro  jaci)^  when  they  were  placed  on  the 
altars,  {cum  arts  \6[  flammis  imponcrcntur) ^  Virg.  ^n.  vi. 
2j2»  xii.  214.  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the  Die  Marini,  they 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid.  v.  774.  Hence,  if  any  thing 
unlucky  fell  out  to  prevent  a  person  from  doing  what  he  had 
resolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  said  to  happen  inter  casa  (sc. 
exta)  experrccta^  between  the  time  of  killing  the  victim  and 
burning  the  entrails,  i.  e.  between  the  time  of  forming  the. 
resolution  and  executing  it,  Cic.AU,  v.  18.       ' 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest. having  washed 
his  hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  libation, 
and  then  the  people  were  dismissed  in  a  set  form ;  Ilicet,  or 
ire  licet. 

After  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast,  {Epula  sa^rificaks)^ 
which  in  public  sacrifices  was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the 
Stpttmviri  Epuloncs.  In  private  sacrifices,  the  persons  wlio 
offered  them  feasted  on  the  parts  which  fell  to  them,  with 
their  friends ;  sacra  iulire  suam  (partem) :  pars  est  data  cetera 
mensis,  Ov.  Met.  12.  154, 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  distnV 
bution  of  raw  flesh  used  to  be  made  to  the  people,  called 
ViscEi^ATio,  Uv.  viii.  22.  xxxix.  46.  xli.  a8.  Ctc.  Off.  \u 
}6.  Suet,  Cq^s.  38^  Yor  viscera  signifies  not  only  the  intestines, 
b^t  whatever  is  underthehide  ;  particularly  the  flesh  between 
the  bones  and  the  skin,  Serv.  in  Virg»  j£nj'u  211.  iii.  622* 
vi.  253.  Suet.  FitelL  13, 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  celestial  gods,  differed  from 
those  offered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars. 

The  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought 
chiefly  from  the  river  Clitumnus,  Juvenal,  xii.  13.  yirg, 
Georg,  ii.  146.  in  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  Ovid,  Pont,  iv.  8, 
41.  their  neck  was  bent  upwards,  [sursum  rejlectabatm^  the 
icnife  was  applied  from  above,  [imponebatur)^  and  the  blopd 
W^  sprinked  on  the  aicc::,  or  caught  in  cups  :  The  victims  of 
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fcred  to  the  infernal  gods  were  black  ;  thej^  were  killed  with 
their  faces  bent  downards  {prona)^  the  knife  was  applied  from 
beiowy  [supponcbatur)^  and  the  blood  was  poured  into  a  ditch, 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods,  were  clothed  in 
white,  bathed  the  whole  body,  lAade  libations  by  heaving  the 
liquor  out  of  the  cup,  [fundendo  manu  supina),  and  prayed 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands  raised  to  heaven  :  Those  who 
sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods  were  clothed  in  black  ;  only 
sprinkled  their  body  with  water,  made  libations  by  turning  the 
hand,  (in  V£RGfiNDO,i/ii»/  manif 'n  sinistram  partem  versa  pa- 
iera  convcrUreiur)^  and  threw  the  cup  into  the  fire.  Serv.  in 
Virg*  JEn.  vi.  244.  prayed  with  their  palms  turned  downwards, 
and  striking  the  ground  with  their  feet,  Ck.  Tusc.  Q.  ii.  25. 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds  ;  some  were  stated  [stata 
et  soUmnia]^  others  occasional,  [fortuita  et  ex  accidenti  nata, 
9s,  those  called  expiatory ^  for  averting  bad  omens,  [adportenta 
velprodifiaprocurandat  expianda  et  avertenda  vel  averruncan- 
^),  making  atonement  for  a  crime,  (Sacrfxcxa  pi  accjlari a, 
ad  crimen  expiandum),  and  the  lilte. 

Human  sacrifices  were  also  offered  among  the  Remans. — 
By  an  antient  law  of  Romulus,  which  Dionysius  calls,  vofAo^ 
fTftidmaf^  Lix  pr^dttimis^  ii.  lo.  persons  guilty  of  cenain 
crimes,'  as  treachery  or  sedition,  were  devoted  to  rluto  and  the 
infernal  gods,  and  therefore  any  one  might  slay  them  with  im- 
punity. In  after  times,  a  consul,  dictator^  or  prztor,  might 
devote  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of  the  legion,  [exUgione 
Romana^  called  Scripta^  because  perhaps  the  soldiers  not  in- 
cluded in  the  legion,  the  Vehtesy  Subitarii^  Tumultuarii,  &c. 
were  excepted),  and  slay  him  as  an  expiatory  victim,  (piacu^ 
lum,  i.  e.  tnpiaculum^  hostiam  cadere)^  Liv.  viii.  10.  In  the 
first  ages  of  the  republic  human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been 
offered  annually,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.  and  it  was  not  till  the 
year  657.  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  to  prohibit  it ; 
nc  homoimmolaretur^  Plin.xxx.  i.  J.  3.  Mankind,  saysPliiry, 
^re  under  inexpressible  obligationstothe  Romans  for  abolishing 
so  horrid  a  practice,  [qtu  susttderemtmstra,  in  qidbis  hominem 
pccidere  rehgiosissimum  erat^  mandi  vera  etiam  saluberrifnum.) 
Ibid.  We  read-however  of  two  men  who  were  slain  as  victims 
with  the  usual  solemnities  in  the  CampusMartius  by  the  Pon- 
tifices  and  Flamen  of  Mars,  es  late  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
A.  708.  Dioi  xliii.  24.  Whence  it  is  supposed  that  the  decree 
of  the  senate  mentioned  by  Pliny  respected  only  private  and 
magical  sacred  rites,  as  those  alluded  to,  Herat.  Epod.  j^ 
Augustus,  after  he  had  compelled  L.  Antonius  to  a  surrender 
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at^erusia,  ordered  400  senators  and  equites^  who  had  sided 
with  Antony,  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  at  the  altar  of  Julius 
Csesar»  on  the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  713.  Dzo,  xlviii.  14. 
Suetonius  makes  them  onlv  300,  Aug.  15.  To  this  savage 
action  Seneca  alludes,  i/if  Uem*  i.  11.  In  like  manner.  Sex. 
Poropeius  threw  into  the  sea  not  only  horses,  but  also  men 
alive,  as  victims  to  Neptune*  Dio^  xlviii.  48.  Boys  used  to 
be  cruelly  put  to  death,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Ho- 
race for  magical  purposes,  Qic.  Vat,  14.  Horat.  Epod,  5. 

A  place  reared  for  ofiering  sacrifices  was  called  Ara  or  Al- 
tars, an  altar  :  Altaria  fab  aUitudineJ  tantum  diis  superis 
cons^cratantur  ;  AK&ei  diis  superis  d  in/iris^  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Eel.  V.  66.  ^n.  ii.  515.  In  the  phrase.  Pro  ariset/oiis,  ara 
is  put  for  the  altar  in  the  implumam  ox  middle  of  the  house, 
where  the  Penates  were  worshipped ;  and  focus,  for  the  hearth 
in  the  atrium  or  hall,  where  the  Lares  were  worshipped,  Cic. 
Dom.  40,  41.  Dejot.  3.  Sext.  42.  PhiL  ii.  30*  Sallust,  Cat.  ^2. 
A  secret  place  in  the  temple,  where  none  but  priests  entered, 
was  called  adytum,  Cces.  B.  C.  iii.  105.  universally  revered, 
Pausan.  x.  32. 

Altars  used  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  called  ver* 
BEN  A,  i.  €.  herba  sacra,  Serv.  Virg.  y£n.  xii,  120.  Eel.  vrii. 
65.  Dcnai.  Ter.  iv.  4,  5.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  11,  7.  adorned  with 
flowers,  Oxiid.  Trist.  iii.  13.  15.  Sat,  Theb.  8,  298.  Sil.  16. 
309.  andbound  with  woollen  fillets,  Prop.  iv.  6,  6.  Virg,  y£n. 
IV.  459,  therefore  aalled  nexa  torques^  i.  e.  corona^  Id.  G.  iv. 
J176. 

Altars  and  temples  afforded  an  Asylum  or  place  of  refuse 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Nep.  Pans.  4.  Gc.  Nat.  D» 
iii.  10.  (I.  Rose,  2.  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  2,  43.  as  among  the  Jews, 
1  Kings^  i.  50.  chiefly  to  staves  from  thecrueltycf  their  masters, 
Terent^  Heut.  v.  2,  22.  Plant.  Rud.  iii.  4,  18.  Most.  v.  i.  ac, 
to  insolvent  debtors  and  criminals,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  60.  where 
it  was  reckoned  impious  to  touch  them,  Cic,  Tusc.  \.  35.  Vlrg, 
iEn.  i.  349.  li.  513,  550.  and  whence  it  was  unlawful  to  drag 
them,  Ctc.  Dom.  41.  but  sometimes  they  put  fire  and  combus- 
tible  materials  around  the  place,  that  the  person  might  appear 
to  be  forced  away,  not  by  men,  but  by  a  god,  (Vulcan),  Plant. 
Most,  V.  i.  65.  or  shut  up  the  temple  and  unroof  it,  f tectum 
sunt  demolitij,  that  he  might  perish  under  the  open  air,  Nep. 
Pans.  5.  p.  63.  hence  ara  is  put  for  refngium^  Ovid,  Trist, 
iv.  5.  2. 

The  ThttOTwn  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Cawar  in  the  forum^ 
on  the  place  where  he  was  burnt ;  and  ordained  that  no  per* 
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son  who  fled  there  for  sanctuary  should  be  taken  from  thence 
to  punishment ;  a  thing  which,  says  Dio,  had  been  granted  to 
noone  before,  not  even  to  any  divinity ;  except  the  asylum  ot 
Romulus,  which  remained  only  in  name,  being  so  blocked  up, 
that  no  one  could  enter  it,  Dio^  xlvii,  19.  But  the  shrine  of 
Julius  was  not  always  esteemed  inviolable;  the  son  of  Antony 
was  slain  by  Augustus,  although  he  fled  to  it.  Suet.  Aug.  ly. 
There  were  various  vessels  and  instruments  used  in  sacrifi- 
ces ;, as,  acerravcX  tkuribulum,  a  censer  for  burning  incense ; 
simpulum  vel  simpuvium^guttum^  capis^  ^-tdisy patera^  Cups  used 
in  libations^  oUcCy  pots ;  tripodes^  tripods  ;  secures  vel  hpetmes^ 
axes  ;  culirt  vel  secespita^  knives,  &c.  But  these  will  be  better 
^qdef stood  by  representation  than  description. 


The  ROMAN  YE4R, 


X>  OMULUS  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  months  \ 
the  first  of  which  was  called  Martins^  March,  from  Mars 
his  supposed  father ;  Ovid.  Fast.  in.  7^,  &  98,  the  second 
jiprilis^  either  from  the  Greek  name  of  Venus,  (A^fo3»<nf), 
Ovid.  Fast,  i-  89*  Horat.  Od.  iv.  ii.  or  because  then  trees 
and  flowers  open  [seaperiunt)  their  buds,  Plutarch,  in  Numa^ 
Ovid.  Fast,  iv.  87.  the  third,  Maius^  May,  from  Maia^  the 
mother  of  Mercury  ;  and  the  fourth,  Junius^  June,  from  the 

foddess  JunOf  or  in  honour  of  the  young,  {juniorum) ;  and 
lay,  of  the  old,  [majorum) ;  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  4117,  The  rest 
were  named  from  their  number,  Quintilis,  Sextilis^  September ^ 
October,  November,  December,  ibid,  i.^t,  Quintilis  was  dif^ 
terwards  called  Julius,  from  Julius  Caesar,  and  Sextilis  Augus^ 
tus,  froip  Augustus  Cxsar ;  because  in  it  he  had  first  been  made 
consul,  and  had  obtained  remarkable  victories,  Suet.  31.  Dio, 
Iv.  6.  in  particular,  he  had  become  roaster  of  Alexandria  in 
iEgypt,  A.  y.  724,  and  fifteen  years  after  [lustro  tertio)  on 
the  same  day,  probably  the  2Qih  of  August,  had  vanquished 
the  Rhaeti,  by  pnean^  of  Tiberius,  Herat.  Od.  iv.  14,  34.  Other 
emperors  gave  their  nameg  to  particular  months,  but  these 
vrere  forgotten  after  their  death.  Suet.  Domit.  1 3.  Plin.  Pan.  54. 
Numa  added  two  months,  called  JanvArius,  from  Janus  : 
and  Februarius,  because  then  the  people  were  purified  Qebrua^ 
hatur^  i.  c.  purgabatur  ytVlustrabatur),  by  an  expiatory  sacri, 
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part  in  heaven,  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth  during  the 
night  to  observe  the  actions  of  men,  Plant,  Rud.  ProL  8* 
The  stars  were  supposed  to  dd  the  contrary,  ibid. 

Those  who  prayed,  stood  usually  with  their  heads  covered^ 
(cafite  vdato  vel  optrto)  looking  towards  the  east ;  a  priest 
pronounced  the  words  before  them,  ( verba praihat);  they 
frequently  touched  the  alurs  or  the  knees  of  the  images  of 
the  gods ;  turning  themselves  round  in  a  circle,  (in  gyrum  sc 
convertcbant)  ^  Li  v.  v*  21.  towards  the  right.  Plant.  Cnrc.  1.  l* 
70.  sometimes  put  their  right  hand  to  their  mouth,  (dtxtram 
ori  admovtbant;  whence  adoratioj ,  and  also  prostrated  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  fprocumbcbant  arts  advolntij. 

The  ancient  Romans  used  with  the  same  solemnity  to  oiFer 
up  vows,  (VOVERE,  votafacere,  suscipere,  concipere,  nuncu^ 
pare^  &c.)  They  vowed  temples,  games,  thence  called  Ludi 
votivi^  sacrifices,  gifts,  a  certain  part  of  the  plunder  of  a  city^ 
&c.  Also  what  was  called  VER  SACRUM,  that  is,  all  the 
eattle  which  were  produced  from  the  first  of  March  to  the 
end  of  April,  JUv,  xxii.  9, 10.  xxxiv.  44.  In  this  vow  among 
the  Samnites,  men  were  included,  Fcstus  in  Mamertini. 

Sometimes  they  used  to  write  their  vows  in  paper  or 
waxen  tablets,  to  seal  them  up,  [obsignare)^  and  fasten  them 
with  wax  to  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  that  being 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  mercy;  Hence  Genua  inccraredco* 
rum^  Juvenal,  x.  55. 

When  the  things  for  which  they  offered  up  vows  were 
granted,  the  vows  were  said  vaUre^essc  rata^  &c.  but  if  not, 
cadtre^  esse  irrita^  &c. 

The  person  who  made  vows  was  said,  esse  voti  reus,*  and 
when  he  obtauned  his  wish,  (voti  compos^)  voti  damnatus^ 
bound  to  make  good  his  vow,  till  he  performed  it^  Macrob. 
Sat,  iii.  2.  vel  voto^  Virg.  Eel.  v.  80.  Hence  damnabis  tu 
quoque  votis,  i.  e.  obligabis  advota  solvenda,  shalt  bind  men 
to  perform  their  vows  by  granting  what  they  prayed  for,  Firg. 
ibid,  reddere  vel  solvere  vota,  to  perform.  Pars  prada  de^ 
bita^  Liv.  debiti  vel  meriti  honores^  merita  dona,  &c.  A  vowed 
feast  {epulum  votivum)  was  called  Polluctum,  Plant.  Rud. 
V.  3f  63.  from  pollucere  to  consecrate.  Id.  Stick,  i.  g,  80. 
hence poUucibiliter  canare^  to  feast  sumptuously.  Id.  most.  i. 
1,  23.  Those  who  implored  the  aid  ot  the  gods,  used  to  ly^ 
(incubarej  in  their  temples,  as  if  to  receive  from  them  re- 
sponses in  their  sleep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  vii.  88.  Cic.  divin*  u  43. 
The  sick  in  particular  did  so  in  the  temple  of  £sculapius. 
Plant*  CurcA.  1,  61.  ii.  &,  10,  &c. 
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Those  saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  their  cloaths 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  [tabula  votiva)  re- 
presenting fclie  circumstances*  of  their  danger  atid  escape, 
Virg.  xii.  768.  Ilorat.  Od,  i.  5.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  lii.  37.  So  sol- 
diers,  when  discharged,  used  to  suspend  their  arras  to  Mars» 
gladiators  their  swords  to  Hercules,  Horat.  Ep,  i.  1,  4.  and 
poets,  when  they  finished  a  work,  the  fillets  of  their  hair  to 
Apollo,  Stat.  Si/v.  iv.  4,  92.  A  person  who  had  suffered 
shipwreck,  used  sometimes  to  supporthimself  by  begging,  and 
for  the  sake  of  moving  compassion,  to  shew  a  picture  of  his 
misfortunes,  yuvenal.x'iv,  3oi.  Phadr.'xw  21,  24. 

Augustus,  having  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a^storm, 
expressed  his  resentment  against  Neptune,  by  ordering  that 
bis  image  should  not  be  carried  in  procession  with  th'osc  of 
the  other  gods  at  the  next  solemnity  of  the  Circensian  games. 
Suet,  Aug.  16. 

1  hanksgivings  fgratiarum  actiones)  used  always  to  be  made 
to  the  gods  for  benefits  received,  and  upon  all  fortunate 
events.  It  was,  however,  believed  that  the  gods,  after  re- 
markable success,  used  to  send  on  men,  by  the  agency  of  N£- 
MESis,  [yjLTv.i'i^facinorum  impiomm^  bonorumqut  vViMMih- 
TRix,  MarccUin.  xiv.  11.)  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Liv*  xlv.  41. 
To  avoid  which,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus,  in  consequence 
ef  a  dream,  every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  begged  an  alms 
from  the  people,  holding  out  his  hand  to  sueh  as  ofiered  him, 
[cavam  manum  asses  porrigentibus  prabensj  Suet.  Aug.  91. 
Dio,  liv.  35. 

When  a  general  had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  a  thanksgiv- 
ing (SUPPLICATIO  vel  supplicium)  was  decreed  by  these- 
nate  to  be  made  in  all  the  temples  ;  Liv.  iii.  63.  and  what  was 
called  a  LECTISTERNIUM,  when  couches  were  spread 
Uecti  vel  pulvinaria  sternebantur)^  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to 
least,  and  their  images  taken  down  from  their  pedestals,  and 
placed  Hpon  these  couches  round  the  altars,  which  were  loaded 
with  the  richest  dishes.  Hence,  Ad  omnia  pulvinaria  sacnfi^ 
catum,  Liv.  xxii.  1.  supplicatio  decreta  est,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  10. 
This  honour  was  decreed  to  Cicero  for  having  suppressed  the 
conspiracy  oi  Catiline,  which  he  often  boasts  had  never  been 
conferred  on  any  other  person  without  laying  aside  his  robeof 
peace,  [togatus,)  Dio,  37.  36.  Cic.  Pis.  3.  Cat.  iii.  6.  &  10. 
The  author  of  the  decree  was  L.  Cotta,  Lie.  Phil.  ii.  6.  xiv.  8. 
A  supplication  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  danger  or  public 
distress;  when  the  women  prostrating  themselves  onthegroand 
sometimes  swept  the  temples  with  their  hair,  Liv.  iik  7*    The 
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Lectiu^mium  was  first  introduced  in  the  tizde  of  a  pestilence, 
A.  U.  356.  Uv.  V.  13. 

In  sacrifices  it  was  recjuisitii  that  those  who  offered  them 
should  come  chaste  and  pure;  that  they  should  bathe  them- 
selves ;  be  dressed  in  white  robes,  and  crowned  with  the  leaves 
of  that  tree,  which  waa  thought  most  acceptable  to  the  god 
whom  they  worshipped.  Sometimes  also  in  the  garb  of  sup^ 
pliants,  with  dishevelled  hair,  loose  robes,  and  barefooted. 
Vows  and  prayers  were  always  made  before  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  animals  to  be  sacrificed  [hosda  vel 
victims,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  335.)  should  be  without  spot  and  ble- 
mish, [decora  et  integra  vel  intacla,  never  yoked  in  the 
plough)^  ilnd,  i.  83.  and  therefore  they  were  chosen  from  a 
flock  or  herd,  approved  by  the  priests,  and  majked  with  chalky 
Juvenal,  x.  66.  whence  they  werecalled  egregia,  eximia^  Ucta. 
They  were  adorned  with  fillets  and  ribbons,  {infulis  et  viuis^) 
Liu.  ii.  54.  and  crowns;  and  their  horns  were  gilt. 

The  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  Popa^  with  their 
clothes  tucked  up  and  naked  to  the  waist,  [am  succincti  erant 
€t  ad  ilia  nudiy  Suet.  Calig.  3s.)  with  a  slack  rope,  that  it 
might  not  seem  to  be  brought  by  force,  which  was  reckoned 
a  bad  omen.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  allowed  to  stand  loose 
before  .he  altar;  and  it  was  a  very  bad  omen  if  it  fled  away. 

Then  after  silence  was  ordered,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  45.  [Set 
p.  i77.)asalted  cakt^moia  salsa^vcljruffes  jals4e,Y\ig.Mn,iu 
>d3-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  salts f  Ovid.  &  Horat.  1.  e.  Far  tDstum,  com- 
minutttm^  tt  salt  mstum^  bran  or  meal  mixed  with  salt),  was 
sprinkled  [inspergetatur J  on  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  frank- 
incense and  wine  poured  between  its  horns,  the  priest  having 
first  tasted  the  wine  himself,  and  given  it  to  be  tasted  by  those 
that  stood  next  him,  which  was  called  LIBATIO^  erv.  in 
Virg.  jEn,  iv.  57,  &c.and  thus  the  victim  was  said  ^.r;^  macta^ 
i.  e.  magis  aucta:  Hence  immolare  et  mactare^  to  sacrifice; 
for  the  Romans  carefully  avoided  words  of  a  bad  omen , 
as,  cadere^  jugulare^  &c.  The  priest  plucked  the  hrgliest 
hairs  between  the  horns,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire  ;  which 
was  called  LiBAMiNA  prima,  Virg.  j£n.  vi.  246. 

The  victim  was  struck  by  the  c'uAraWfii,  with  an  axe  or  a 
mall,  fmalleo)^  Suet.  Calig.  32.  by  the  order  of  ^hc  priest^ 
whom  he  asked  thus^  AcOiVB?  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  323.  and  the 
priest  answered.  Hoc  a«b?  Sud.  Calig.  58.  Then  it  was  sub*- 
bed  fjugulabatur)  with  knives  ;  and  the  blood  being  caught 
{exccptaj  in  goblets,  wafr  poured  on  the  altar.  It  was  then 
flayed  and  diisected.     Sometimes, it  was  all  burnt,  and  called 
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HoLOCAUSTUM,  {ex  5^of  tottts^  el  xaia  uro),  Virg.  vi.  ig,  but 
usually  only  a  part ;  and  what  remained  was  divided  between 
the  priests  and  the  person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  (^ui  sacra 
V.  sacrificium  faciebat,  v.  sacris  operabatur,  rzrg.  G.  i. 
393.  lacit,  Annal.  ii.  14.)  The  person  who  cut  up  theanf* 
mal,  and  divided  it  into  different  parts,  was  SA\d  proiecare  exta, 
Liv.  V.  21.  Plaut.  Pcen.ii.  »,  8.  and  the  entrails  thus  divided 
were  called Prosici/E  or  Prosecta,  Ow^/.  Fast.  vi.  i63. 
These  rites  were  common  to  the  Romans  with  the  Greek*; 
whence  Dionysius  concludes  the  Romans  were  of  Greek 
extractions,  vii.  72. 

Then  the  aruspices  inspected  tfie  entrails,  [exta  censuUbant)^ 
Virg.  iv.  64.  And  if  the  signs  were  favourable  [n  exta  bonn 
fssent) ;  they  were  said  to  have  offered  up  an  acceptable  sacri- 
fice, or  to  have  pacified  the  gods,  [diis  litdsse) ;  if  not,  [si  exta 
non  bona  vel  prava  et  tristia  essent),  another  victim  was  offered 
up,  [sacrificium  instaurabatur^  vel  victima  succidanea  macta- 
balur)^  and  sometimes  several,  Cic,  de  diznn.  ii.  36,  38. 
Suet,Cas.^\.  Liv,  xxv.  16.  Serv,  in  Virg.  iv.  50.  v.  94. 

The  liver  was  the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to 
^ive  the  most  certain  presages  of  futurity ;  hence  termed  CA- 
PUT EXTORUxM.  PHn.  xi.  37.  s.  73.    It  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  i^arj  familiaris  and^^irj  hostilis  vel  mr- 
mici.  From  the  former  they  conjectured  what  was  to  happen 
to  themselves  ;  and  from  the  latter,  what  was  to  happen  to  an 
enemy.      Each  of  those  parts  had  what  was  called  CAPUT, 
Liv.  viii.  9.  Gc.  divin.  ii.  12.  Lucan.  1.621.  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  protuberance  at  the  entrance  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves,  which  the  antients  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
fibres  ;  thus,  In  imajibrdy  Suet.  Aug.  95.     Eccevidet  capiti 
fibrarum  increscere  molem  Alterius  capitis,  Lucan«  i.  627.  En 
sapita paribus  bina  consurgunt  torts,  oenec.  CEdip.  356.  Capui 
jecinoris duplex,  Vaier.  Max.  i.  6,  9.  i.  e.  two  lobes,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  fissure  or  cavity,  commonly  called  Porta,  v.  -/<r, 
Cic. Nat.D.  ii.  55.  which  Livy  calls auctum  injednert^  xxvii. 
26.  s.  a8.     A  liver  without  this  protuberance,  [jecur  sine 
capite),  or  cut  off,  [caput  jecinore  casum),  was  reckoned  a 
X'ery  bad  omen  ;  [nihil tristius),  Cic.  divin.  i.  52.  li.  13.  &  tS. 
liv,  viii.  9.or  when  theheart  of  the  victim  could  not  be  found; 
for  although  it  was  known,  that  an  animal  could  not  live 
without  the  heart,  Cic,  divin,  ii.  16^.  yet  it  wjas  believed  some- 
times to  be  wanting  ;  as  happened  to  Caesar,  a  little  before  his 
death,  while  he  was  sacrificing,  on  that  day,  on  which  he  first 
appcarerl  in  his  golden  chair  and  purple  robe,  ibid^  i.  5a.  Valer* 
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In  leap  year,  that  is,  when  February  has  twenty-nine  days, 
which  happens  every  fourth  year,  both  the  24th  and  25th  days 
of  that  month  were  marked,  sexto  Kalcndas  Martii  or  Mar^ 
tias ;  and  hence  this  year  is  called  Bissextilis. 

The  nannies  of  all  the  months  are  used  as  substantives  or  ad- 
jectives, except  Aprilis^  which  is  used  only  as  a  substantive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  of  reckoning,  but 
called  the  first  day  of  the  month  VHfima^  or  new  moon  ;  hence 
ad  Gracas  Kalenaas  solxjere^  for  nunquam.  Suet.  Aug.  87. 
The  day  among  the  Romans  was  either  ctznl  or  naturai 
The  civil  day  (DIES  CI VI LIS)  was  from  mid-nigirt  to 
mid-night.     The  parts  of  which  were,  1.  Media  nox  ;  2.  Me* 
disc  notis  indinatio,  vel  de  media  node  ;  3.  Gallicinium,  cock* 
crow,  or  cock-crowing,  the  time  when  the  cocks  begin  to  crow ; 
*  4.  Conticinium^  when  they  give  over  crowing  ;  5.  Diluculum^ 
the  dawn  ;   6  Mane,  the  morning ;   7.   Antemeridianum  tern* 
pus^  the  forenoon  ;  8.  MeridieSy  noon  or  mid-day ;  9.  Tempus 
pomeridianu?n,  vel.  mendieiinclinatio^^hcTnooh;  10.  Solisocca- 
snsy  sun-set;  ii.  Vesper  a^  the  evening;  12.  Crepusculu?n,  the 
twilight,  {dubium iempusy  noctis an  dia  sit:  Ideo dubia  res  ere- 
peras  dicta^  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  4.)    ig.  Prima fax ^  when  candles 
were  lighted,  called  d^so  prima  tenebra^  Li  v.    Prima  lumina^ 
Horat. — 14.  Concubianox,ve\  concubium,  bed-ti^e,*Z,ij7.  xxv. 
9. — 15.  Intempesta  nox^  or  silentium  noctis^  far  on  the  night ; 
16.  Inclinatio  ad  mediam  noctem^  Censorin.  de  die  nat.  c.  24. 
The  natural  day  (DIES  NATURALIS)   was  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  oi  the  sun.     It  was  divided  into  twelve 
hours,  which  were  of  a  different  length  at  different  seasons : 
Hence  Aora  hiberna  for  brevissima,  Plaut  Pseud,  v.  2^11. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  {vigilia prima,  se- 
cunda^  &c.  J  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  which  were  like- 
wise of  a  different  length  at  different  times  of  the  year  :  Thus, 
iora  sexta  noctis^  mid-night ;  Septifna,  one  o'clock  in  ilic 
morning ;  Octavo,  two,  &c.  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  4. 

Before  the  use  of  dials  [korolegia  solaria  vel  sciaterica)  was 
known  at  Rome,  there  was  no  division  of  the  day  into  hours ; 
nord^es  that  word  occur  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  They  only 
mention  sun-rising  and  sun-setting,  before  and  after  mid-day^ 
Censorin.  23,  According  to  Pliny,  mid-day  was  not  added 
till  some  years  after,  vii.  6a  an  accensus  of  the  consuls  being 
appointed  to  call  outtliat  time,  (accenso  consulum  idpronunaan- 
i^},  when  he  saw  the  sun  from  the  senate-house,  betwen  the 
Rostra  and  the  place  called  Gk^COStasIs,  Plin.  ibid,   where 
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ambassadors  from  Greece  and  other  foreign  countries  used  to 
stand,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.   Gc.  ad  g.  Fr,  ii.  u 

Anaximandtr  or  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented dials  at  Lacedacmon  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
Phn.  ii.  j6.  the  first  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Rome 
by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  A.  U.  447.  and  the  next  near  the 
Rostra  by  M.  Valerius  Mcsala  the  Consul,  who  brought  it 
from  Catsna  in  Sicily,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  481. 
Plin,  vii.  60.  Gdlex  Plaut.  iii.  3.  Hence,  ad  solarium  vtr^ 
san,  for  in/oro,  Cic.  Quint.  18. Scipio  NasTca  first  mea- 
sured time  by  water,  or  by  -^cUpsydra^  which  served  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  A.  U.  595.  ibid.  (See  p.  848.)  The  us« 
of  clocks  and  watches  was  unknown  to  the  Romans. 


DIVISION  of  DAYS  and  ROMAN 

FESTIVALS. 


J) AYS  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to  reli- 

gious  purposes,  (DIES  FESTI),  or  assigned  to  ordinary 

business,   ((/zA  PRQFESTI).     There  were  some  partly  the 

one,  and  partly  the  other,  {dit%  INTERCISI,  i.  e.  ex  parte 

Jesii,  et  ex  parte  profesti),  half  holidays. 

On  i\\^Dus  fwrisacrifices  were  performed,  feasts  and  games 
were  celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from  busi- 
ness.  The  days  on  which  there  was  a  cessation  from  business 
were  called  FERINE,  holidays,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  8.  Divin.  45. 
and  were  either  public  or  private. 

Public  Fnia  or  festivals  were  either  stated,  (STATiC),  or 
annually  fixed  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates,  or  Priests, 
(CONCEPTIViE),  oroccasionally  appointed  by  orderof  the 
Consul,  the  praetor,  or  Pontifex  MaximuSy  (iMP^RAXlVit). 

The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following  : 

J.  In  January,  AGONALIA,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on  the 
pth,  [v.  Id.)Oind.  Fast,  i.  318,  &c.  and  also  on  the  20th  May : 
CARMENTALIA,  in  honour  of  Carmen ta,  the  mother  of 
Evander,  on  the  nth  (n  1.  Id.) :  Ovid.  ibid.  461.  But  this 
was  an  half  holiday,  [iniercisus)  ;  for  after  mid-day  it  Was  ^i-fj 
projcstus,  a  common  work  day.  On  the  13th  {Idibus)  a  wether 
(vcrvex  ve]  ovts  se/nimas,  ans)  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Ovid, 
^ast.  i.  588.  On  this  day  the  name  of  Augustus  was  confer- 
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red  on  Carsar  Octavianus,  ibidy  590.  On  the  first  day  of  this 
mondi,  people  used  to  wish  one  another  health  and  prosperity^ 
(fimniajausta,)  Plin.  28,  2,  s.  5.  and  to  send  presents  to  their 
friends.  (See  p.  56.)  Most  of  the  Magistrates  entered  on 
their  office,  and  artists  thought  it  lucky  to  begin  any  work 
they  had  to  perform,  {opera  auspicabantur)^  Senec.  Ep.  83. 
Ovid,  et  Martial,  passim. 

2.  In  February,  FAUNALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on  the 
13th  {Idibus) ;  LUPERCALIA,  to  Lycaean  Pan,  on  the  15th, 
(xv.  KaL  Mart.) ;  QUIRINALIA,  to  Romulus,  on  the  17th; 
FERALIA,  {quod  tumepulas  ad  sepulchra  amicorum  ferebant, 
vdptcudts  fenebant,  Fesius)^  to  the  Dii  Manes,  on  the  21st, 
(Ovid  says  the  17th),  and  sometimes  continued  for  several 
days  ;  after  which  friends  and  relations  kept  a  feast  of  peace 
and  love  {charisiia)  for  settling  differences  and  quarrels  among 
one  another,  if  any  snch  existed,  Valer,  Max.  ii.  1,  8.  Otnd, 
Fast.  ii.  631.  TERMINALIA,  to Tcrmnus  ;  REGIFUGI- 
UM  vel  regis  Jiiga,  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  king 
Tarquin,  on  the  24th ;  EQUIRI  A,  horse  races  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the  27ih. 

3.  In  March,  MATRONALIA,  celebrated  by  the  matrons 
for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memory  of  the  war  termi- 
nated between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fasti  iii.  170. 
on  the  first  day;  when  presents  used  to  be  given  by  husbands  t9 
their  wives,  Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1.  97.  Tibul.  iii.  1.  Suet.  Vesp.  19. 
Festum  ANCILIORUM,  on  the  same  day  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing, when  the  shields  of  Mars  were  carried  through  the 
city  by  the  Salii,  who  used  then  to  be  entertained  with  sump- 
tuous feasts ;  whence  Saliares  dapes  vel  cosnce^  for  lauta^  opipa^ 
ra,  opulent^,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37,  «.  LIBERALIA,  to  Bacchus, 
on  the  18th,  f  XV.  Kal.  Apr,)  when  young  men  used  to  put  on 
the  Toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown  ;  QUINQUATRUS,  -uum 
vel  Quinquatria,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  810.  Gell.  ii.  21.  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  on  the  tgth,  at  first  only  for  one  day,  but  after- 
wards for  five  ;  whence  they  got  their  name.  At  <his  time 
boys  brought  presents  to  their  masters,  called  Minervalia. 
On  the  last  day  of  this  festival,  and  also  on  the  23d  March,  (x.' 
kal,  April.)  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites  were  purified 
{lustrabantur)  by  sacrificing  a  lamb  ;  hence  it  was  called  Tu- 
BiLUSTRium,  vel  -lA,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  849.  v.  7S5.  HILA- 
RI  A,    in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  2,5th. 

4.  In  April,  MEGALESIA  or  Megalcnses,   to  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  4th  or  5th  ;    CEREALIA,   or 
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Ludi  Ccrealesy  to  Ceres,  on  the  9th ;  FORDICIDIA,  on  the 
15th,  when  pregnant  cows  were  sacrificed,  (fordae  bovcs^  i.  e* 
grain  Ja^  qua  in  ventre  ferunt),  Ovid^  Fast,  iv.  5,  622.  PA- 
LILIA  vel  Parilia,  to  Pales^  (he  2 1st.  (See  p.  1.)  on  this  day 
Caesar  appointed  Circensian  games  to  be  annually  celebrated 
ever  after,  because  the  news  of  his  last  victory  over  Labienus 
and  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  in  Spain  had  reached  Rome 
ihecveningbeforethistestival,  jK(?,  xliii.42.  ROBIGALIA, 
to  Robigus  that  he  would  preserve  the  corn  from  mildew,  ia 
Tubigine)^  on  the  25th ;  FLORALIA,  to  Flqra  or  Chlorts^ 
(ui  omma  bent  dejlorcsctrent^  shed  their  blossoms,  P/m.  xviii« 
29.)  begun  on  the  28th,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
attended  with  great  indecency,  Lactant.  u  20, 10.  Scholiast^  in 
Jfuvinal^yu  24^.  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  checked  by 
the  presence  ol  Cato,  Senec.  Ep.  97.  Martial,  u  3.  &.  pra/l 
Valer.  Max.  ii.  10.  8. 

5.  In  May,  on  the  kalends  were  performed  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  by  women  only, 
{cum  omne  masculum  expeUabatur\  Juvenal,  vi.  339.  in  the 
bouse  of  the  consuls  andjpraetors,  for  the  safety  of  thepeople» 
Dio^  xxxvii.  3^5,  &  45.  On  this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected 
{constituta),  and  a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Lares  called  Prastiiesp 
{quod  omnia  tuta  prastant\  Ovid.  Fast.  v.   133.  on  the  2d« 
^OMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  ways,  at  which 
time  boys  are  said  anciently  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Mania  the 
mother  of  the  Lares;  but  this  cruel  custom  was  abolished  by 
Junius  Brutus,  Macrob.  Cat.i,  7.  on  the  9th,  LEMURIA, 
to  the  Lemuresy  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in  the  dark,  which  were 
believed  to  be  the  souls  of  their  deceased  friends,  {manes pa^ 
ierni).    Sacred  rites  were  performed  to  them  for  three  nights, 
not  successively,  but  alternately  forsix  d^xys, Ovid,  Fast.  v.  429. 
on  the  13th,   or  the  ides,  the  images  of  thirty  men  made  of 
rushes,  {simulacra  scirpea  virorum)^  called  Argei^  were  thrown 
from  the  Sublician  bridge  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  attended  by 
the  magistrates  and  priests,  in  place  of  that  number  of  old  men, 
which  used  antiently  to  be  thrown  from  the  same  bridge  into 
the  Tiber,  Feslus  in  Depontani,  Varr.  de  Lot.  ling.  vii.  3, 
Ovid,  Fast.  v.  621,  &c»on  the  same  day  was  the  festival  of 
nierchants,  [festum  mercatorum)^  when  they  offered  up  prayers 
andsacfed  rues  to  Mercury;  on  the  22d,  {\,keU,Jun,)  VUL- 
CANALIA,  to  Vulcan,  called  Tubilustna^  because,  then  the 
sacred  trumpets  were  purified,  ibid,  725. 

6.  lo  June,  on  the  kalends  were  the  festivals  of  the  god- 
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fice  [Fcbrualia)  from  the  sins  of  the  whole  year ;  for  this 
anciently  was  the  last  month  in  the  year,  Cic»  dc  Ugg.  ii.  21. 
Ovid,  Fast,  xu  49.  TibiUL  iii.  1,  s. 

Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  354  days ;  he  added  one  day  more,  P/zJn* 
xxxiv.  7.  to  make  the  number  odd,  which  was  thought  the 
more  fortunate.  But  as  ten  davs,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  (or 
rather  4$  minutes,  57  seconds,)  were  wanting  to  make  the 
lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he  appomted 
that  every  othet  year  an  extraordinary  month,  called  Mtnsis 
InUrcalaris^  or  mercedomus^  should  be  inserted  between  the 
figd  and  84th  day  of  February,  Zzv.  i,  19.  The  inter, 
caiating  of  this  month  was  left  to  the  discretion  [arbitrio)  of 
the  Pontifices  ;  who,  by  inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used 
to  make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter,  as  was  most  con- 
venient for  themselves  or  their  friends  ;  for  instance,  that  a 
magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office,  or  con- 
tractors for  the  revenue  miffht  have  longer  or  shorter  timo 
to  collect  the  taxes,  Cic.  deigg.  ii,  i2«  Fam,  vii.  3.  12,  viii. 
6.  Ait.  v.  9,  13.  vi.  J,  Suet.L^u.  40.  Dioy  xl.  62.  Censorin* 
to.  Macrob.  Sat.  \.  13,  In  consequence  of  this  iicei^ce,  the 
months  were  transposed  from  their  stated  seasons ;  the  win- 
ter months  carried  back  into  autumn,  and  the  autumnal  into 
l»ummer,  Cic.  Att.  x«  17. 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  source  of  it, 
the  use  of  the  intercalations  ;  ana  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  707. 
adjusted  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
assigned  to  each  month  the  number  of  days  which  they  still 
contain.  To  make  matters  proceed  regularly,  from  the  ist 
of  the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted  in  the  current  year,  besides 
the  intercalary  month  of  23  days,  which  fell  into  it  of  course, 
two  extraordinary  months  between  November  and  December, 
the  one  of  thirty-three,  and  the  other  of  thirty-four  days  ; 
so  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  confusion^ 
consisting  of  sixteen  months,  445  days,  Suet»  Cas.  40.  PJin. 
xviii.  25.  Macrob.Sat,  i.  14.  Simorin.  de  die  Nat.  20. 
.  All  this  was  affected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  SosighieSt  a  ce- 
lebrated astromoner  of  Alexandria,  whom  Cxsar  had  brought 
to  Rome  for  that  jpurpose ;  and  a  new  kalendar  was  formed 
from  his  argument  by  Flavius  a  scribe,  digested  according 
(0  the  order  pf  the  Roman  festivals^  and  the. old  manner  of 
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computing  the  days  by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides ;  which  wat 
published  and  authorised  by  the  dicutor's  edict. 

This  is  the  famous  JULIAN  or  solar  year^  which  continues 
in  use  to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other 
variation,  than  that  of  the  eld  ^nd  new  Style ;  which  was  oc* 
casioned  by  a  regulation  of  Pope  Gregory,  A.  D.  1582,  who 
observing  that  the  vernal  equinox,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  had  been  on  the  Sist  March, 
then  happened  on  the  lotb,  by  the  advice  of  astronomers,  cans, 
ed  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  out  of  the  current 
year,  between  the  4th  and  1  jth  of  October :  and  to  make  the 
civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one,  or  with  the 
annval  rovolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ;   or,  as  it  wae 
then  expretsed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  round  ths 
ecliptic,  which  is  compleated  in  36  j  days,  ^  hours,  49  minutese 
,  he  ordained,  that  every  100th  year  should  not  be  leap  year; 
excepting  the  400th ;  so  that  the  difference  will  hardly  amount, 
to  a  day  in  7000  years,  or,  according  to  a  more  accurate  com- 
putation of  the  length  of  the  year,  to  a  day  in  jftoo  years. 

This  alteration  ot  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in  alt 

the  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  but  not  in  Britain  till  the 

year  1759,  when  eleven  days  were  dropt  between  the  2d  and 

i4tb  September,  so  that,  that  month  contained  only  nineteen 

days ;  and^henceforththe  new  style  wasadupted  as  it  had  been 

before  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.   The  same  year  also 

another  alteration  was  made  in  England,  that  the  legal  year, 

which  before  had  begun  the  23th  March,  should  begin  upon 

the  1st  of  January,  which  first  took  place  1st  January  1732. 

The  Romans  divided  their  months  into.thrce  parts  by  Ka* 

lends^  Nones,  and  Ides.  The  first  day  was  called  KALEND^C 

vel  Calenda,  {a  caland^  vel  vocando),  from  a  priest  calling  out 

to  the  people  that  it  was  new  moon  ;  the  ^th  day,  NONiE, 

the  nones  ;  the  13th,  IDUS,  the  ides,  from  the  oDsolete  verb 

iduare,  to  divide  ;  because  the  ides  divided  the  month.     The 

nones  vftxe  ^o  called,  because  counting  inclusively,  they  were 

nine  days  from  the  ides. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  nones  fell  on  the 
7th,  and  iheides  on  the  15th.  The  first  day  of  the  intercala- 
ry month  was  cJIcd  Calbnoa  Int£Rcalari  s,  Gc.  Quint* 
25.  of  the  former  of  those  inserted  by  Caesar.  Kal.  inter- 
fCALARES  PRIORRS,  Cic.  Fam.v\>  14. — Intra septiwasCalendaSt 
in  7  months.  Martial,  i.  100.  6.  Sexta  ialenda,  i.  e.  Kalendm 
^txti  mensis,  the  first  day  of  June,  0i^i^.  Fast.  vi.  181. 

Cffsar 
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Cxsar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by 
observing  the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  Egyp- 
tians; who  divided  the  year  into  la  months,  each  consisting 
of  30  days,  and  added  5  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  every  fourth  year  6  days,  Hcrodot.  ii,  4.  These 
supernumerary  days  Ca?sar  disposed  ot  among  those  months 
which  now  consist  of  31  days,  and  also  the  two  days  which 
he  took  from  February  ;  havitig  adjusted  the  year  so  exactly 
to  the  course  ot  the  sun,  says  Dio,  that  the  insertion  of  one 
intercalary  day  in  1461  years  would  make  up  the  difference^ 
Dio,  xliii.  26.  which,  however,  was  found  to  be  ten  days  less 
than  the  truth.  Another  difference  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Julian  year  was,  that  the  former  began  with  September 
and  the  latter  with  January. 

The  antient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks, 
as  we  do  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came 
to  Rome  every  ninth  day,  (see  p.  84.)  whence  these  days  were 

called  NuNDiNiir,jr2^jzNov£NOiN ^.having  seven  intermedi- 
ate days  for  working,  Macrob.  i.  16.  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  word  to  denote  this  space  of  time.  The  time  indeed 
between  the  promulgation  and  passing  of  ^  law  was  called, 
Trinum  nundinum,  or  Trinundincm,  Liv.  iii.  35.  Ck. 
Dom,  16,  17.  PhiL  V.  ^,Fam.  xvi.  12.  but  this  might  include 
from  17  to  3«  days,  according  to  the  time  when  tlic  table 
containing  the  business  to  be  determined,  [tabula premutgalio' 
nis),  was  hung  up,  and  the  Comitia  were  held.  The  c&ssica 
never  put  nundinum  by  itself  for  a  space  of  time.  Under  the 
late  emperors,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  time  that 
the  consuls  remained  in  office,  which  then  probably  was  two 
months,  Lamprid.  in  Alex,  Sever.  28.  &  43.  so  that  there 
were  12  consuls  each  year;  hence  r.undinum  is  ako  put  for  the 
two  consuls  themselves,  [collegium  consulum^^  Vopisc.  Tac.  9. 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  inta  weeks,  hebdomades^  v. 
'deyt\  septimana\  was  introduced  under  the  emperors.  Dio, 
who  flourished  under  Sevcrus,  says,  it  first  took  place  a  little 
before  his  time,  being  derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  uni. 
versally  prevailed,  xxxvii.  l8.  The  days  of  the  week  vere' 
named  from  the  planets,  as  they  still  arc;  DiesSolis,  Sunday, 
Lunge,  Monday  ;  Martis,  Tuesday  ;  Mercurv,  Werhiesday  ; 
Jovis^  Thursday  ;  Veneris,  Friday;  Saiurni,  Satmriay  ;  .^'^14/.' 

The  Romans,  io  marking  the  days  of  the  month,  <:ouhted 
backwards.  Thus  they  called  the  last  day  of  Decenibdr  Pri- 
4i^  fCalcndas^  «c.  ante,  or  PridicKalcftdaru^Januarii^  marked 

'  ^  shortly, 
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shortly,  Prid.  Kal.  Jan.  the  day  before  that,  or  the  30th 
December,  Tertio.  Kal.  Jan.  sc.  dU  anie^  or  ante  die  terdu/n 
Kal,  Jan.  and  so  through  the  whole  year :  Thus, 
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dess  Carm A,  {qua  vitalibus  kumanis  pratrai)^  'of  Mar<5  Extra^ 
muraneus.  whose  temple  was  without  the  Porta  Capena^  and 
of  Juno  Momia ;  on  the  4th,  of  Bellona  ;  on  the  7th,  Ludi 
Piscatorii;  thegtb,  Vestaiia,  to Vesu;  loth,  Matralia, 
to  mother  Matuta^  8cc.  With  the  festivals  of  June,  the  six 
books  of  Ovid,  called  Fasti,  end  ;  the  other  six  are  lost. 

7.  In  July.,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed  [commigra* 
bant)  from  hired  lodgings,  Cic.  ad,  (^.  Fratr,  ii.  3.  Fam.  xiii. 
2.  Siut.  Tib.  35.  the  fourth,  the  festival  of  Female  Fortune,  in 
memory  of  Coriolanus  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  city, 
Liv.  ii,  40.  on  the  5th,  LuDi  Appolltnares,  Liv.  xxv.  12. 
xxvii.  23.  the  12th,  the  birih-day  of  Julius  Csesar  ;  the  15th 
or  ides,  the  procession  of  the  Equites,  (set;  p.  27.)  the  i6t!i, 
DIES  ALLIENSIS,  on  which  the  Romans  were  defodted 
by  the  Gauls,  '(</?«  ater  etfunestus),  Cic.  Att.  ix.  5.  Suet. 
Vit.  2.  the  23 1,  Neptunalia. 

8.  In  August,  on  the  13th  or  ides,  the  festival  of  Diana; 
19th,  Vinalia,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  Phn.  xviii.  29. 18th,  Co^sualia,  games 
in  honour  of  Census  the  god  of  counsel,  or  oi  Equestrian  Nep^ 
tune^  at  which  the  Sabine  women  were  carried  off  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Liv.  i.  9.  the  23d,  Vulcan  ALIA,  Phn.  Ep.  iii.  5. 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th,  [Prid.  Non.)  Ludi  MAGNr 
or  RoMAKi,  in  honour  of  t\\z  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  for  the  safety  of  the  city;  on  the  13th,  the  consul 
or  dictator  [Prcetor  Maximus)  used  antiently  to  fix  a  nail  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv.  vii.  3.  the  30th,  Mbditrinalia, 
to  Meditrina^  the  goddess  of  curing  or  healing,  (medendi,) 
when  they  first  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  12th,  Augustalia,  vel  Ludi  Au- 
gustales tTaciU  Anna),  i.  15.  the  13th,  F\unalia;  the  15th, 
or  ides,  a  horse  was  sacrificed,  called  Equus  Octobris^'  v.  -ber, 
because  Troy  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  this  month 
by  means  of  a  horse.  The  tail  was  brought  with  great  speed 
to  the  Regia  or  house  of  th«  Pontifex  M,  that  its  blood  might 
drop  on  the  hearth,  Festvs. 

11.  In  November,  on  the  13th,  there  was  a  sacred  feast 
called  Epulum  Jovis ;  on  the  27th,  sacred  rites  were  performed 
on  account  of  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  woman 
of  each,  who  were  buried  alive  in  the  ox-markct,  Liv,  xxii. 
57.  Plutarch,  quasi,  83.  £3  in  Marcello :  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  s.  3, 

12.  In  December,  on  the  5ih  or  nones,  FAUNALIA,  Ho* 
TMt.  Od.  iii.  18.  on  the  17th,   (xvi.  Kal.  Jan.)  SATURNA- 

Z  LIA, 
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LIA,  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  whole 
year,  when  all  orders  were  devoted  to^  miicth  and  feasting, 
friends  sent  presents  to  one  another,  Suei.  Avg.  75.  Vesp.  1 9. 
Stat.  Silv,  vi.  9.  and  masters  treated  their  slaves  upuir  an  equal 
footing,  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  7.  at  first  for  one  day,  JJv*  ii.  21^ 
^xii.  1*  afterwards  for  three,  and  by  the  order  of  Caligula^ 
for  five  days,  Dw,  lix.  6.  Su€t,  Claud,  17.  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  10, 
So  Claudius,  DiOf  Ix.  s^.  Two  days  were  added,  called  Si- 
GILLARIA,  {a  sigillis)  from  small  images,  which  then  used  to 
be  sent  as  presents,  especially  by  parents  to  their  children* 
Macrob.  ibid,  on  the  23d.  Laur£ntinalia,  in  honour  of 
L^urentia  Acca,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  and  nurse  of  Romulus, 
Varr.  L  Is.  v,  3. 

The  FERIiE  CONCEPTIViE,  which  were  annually  ap- 
pointed  fconcipieban^ur  vel  indkebantur)  by  the  magistrates 
on  a  Certain  day,  were, 

1.  FERIiE'LATINiE,  the  Latin  holidays,  (see  p.  68.) 
first  appointed  by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  Liv.  i.  55.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for 
three,  and  at  last  for  four  days,  Uv.  vi.  42.  The  consuls 
always  celebrated  the  Laim  feria  before  they  set  out  to  their 
provinces ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  rightly  performed,  or 
if  any  thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  again  repeated,  (instaurarij^  Liv.  passim. 

2.  PAGANALIA,  celebrated  in  the  villages /^zn/^o^j^  to 
the  tutelary  gods  of  the  rustic  tribes.     See  p.  79. 

3.  SEMENTI  ViE,  in  seed-time  for  a  good  crop,  Varr. ibid. 

4.  COMPITALI  A,  to  the  Lares,  in  places  where  several 
ways  met,  fin  compitisj. 

FERI^  IMPERATIVE,  were  holidays  appointed  occa- 
sionally  ;  as,  jvhen  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stones.  Sacrum 
N OVENDI ALB  yAJeriapcr  novcm  dies,  for  nine  days,  Liv.  i.  3 1 . 
tor  expiating  other  pxodigies,  Liv.  iii.  5.  xxxv.  40.  xlii.  2.  on 
account  of  a  victory,  &c«  to  which  may  be  added  JirsTiTiUM, 
[cumjura  stant),  a  cessation  from  business  on  account  of  some 
public  calamity,  as,  a  dangerous  war,  the  death  of  an  empe- 
ror, &c.  Liv.  lii.  g,  27.  iv.  26,  31.  vi.  2^,  7.  vii.  6,  28.  ix. 
7.  X.  4,  21.  Tacit.  Annai.  ii.  82.  Su?plicatio  et  Lectis- 
TERNIUM,  &c.     See  p.  321. 

Feria  were  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals 
on  account  of  birth-days,  prodigies,  &c.  '  The  birth-day  of 
the  emperors  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  various  games, 

as  that  of  Au2ust£K  the  23d  September,  Dio,  li'u  8,  26,  34* 

Th* 
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Tie  games  thten  celebrated  were  called  AugusTalia,  l>id^ 
Ivi.  29.  as  well  as  those  on  the  12th  of  October,  {iv^IJ.  Ociob.) 
in  coinmemojration  of  his  return  to  Rome,  Dio^  liv.  10.  Ivi. 
46.  which  Dio  says  continued  to  be  observed  in  his  time^ 
under  Severus,  liv.  ^.  ... 

DIES  PROFESTl,  were  either  Fasti  oiNefasd,  &c.  (Se« 
p.  333.)  Nundina,  quasi  Ntwendims,  (see  p.  84,)  mafket-^^ 
days  which  happened  every  ninth  day  ;  when  they  fell  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  it  was  reckoned  unlucky,  Dia,  xl.  47* 
Macroh,  Sat.  i.  13.  and  therefore  Augustus^  who  was  very 
superstitious,  Suet.  Aug.  92.  used  to  insert  a  day  in  the  fore- 
going year  to  prevent  it,  which  day  was  taken  away  from  the 
subsequent  year,  that  the  time  might  agree  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  Julius  Caesar,  Dio^  xlviii.  33.  PRiELlARES,  fighting 
days,  and  non  praliares  ;  as,  the  days  after  the  kalends,  nones, 
and  ides  i  for  they  believed  there  was  something  unlucky  in 
the  word  post,  after,  and  therefore  they  were  called  Dies  reli- 
giosi,  dtrivtMnfausti:  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  58.  as  those  days  were, 
on  which  any  remarkabe  disaster  had  happened ;  as.  Dies 
Atlimsis,  8lc.  Liv.  vi.  1.  The  ides  of  March,  or  the  15th, 
was  called  ParricidiUM  ;  because  on  that  day,  Caesar,  who 
had  been  called  Patkr  Patria,  was  slain  in  the  senate-house. 
Suet.  Cas.  85.  &  88.  Conclave,  in  quo  casus fuerat,  obstruct 
turn  et  inlatrinam  conversum,  Dio,  xlvii.  19. 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holy 
d^ys  to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Claudius  abridged  their 
number,  Dio^  Ix.  17. 


ROMAN    GAMES- 


I^AMES  among  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  part  of 
religious  worship.  They  were  of  different  kinds  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  republic.  At  first  they  were  always 
consecrated  to  some  god ;  and  were  cither  stated,  (Ludi 
ST  ATI),  the  chief  of  which  have  been  already  enunricrated 
among  the  Roman  fcBtivals ;  or  vowed  by  generals  in  war, 
(VOTIVr,  or  celebrated  on  extraordinary  occasions,  (EX- 

TRAORDINARII)- 

At  the  end  of  every  1 10  years,  games  were  celebrated  for 
the  safety  of  the  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  to 

z  2  Apollo 
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ApoHo  and  Diana,  called Itt^'SiECULARES.  (Seep.  177.) 
But  they  were  not  regularly  performed  at  those  periods. 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the 
(Circus  Maximus  ;  hence  called  Ltidi  Circenses  ;  of  which  the 
chief  were  LudiRomani  vel  Magm^  Liv^  i.  35. 


I.    LUDI  CIRCENSES. 


n^HE  Circm  Maximus  was  first  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
-^  and  afterwards  at  different  times  magnificently  adorned. 
It  lay  betwixt  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  and  was  of  an 
oblong  circular  form,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  length  of 
it  was  three  ^adia  or  furlongs  and  a  half,  i.  e,  4377  paces,  or 
2187^  ^^^^  *  ^^^  breadth  little  more  than  one  stadium^  with 
rows  of  seats  all  round,  called  Fori  of  spectacula  (i.  e.  sediMa 
unde  spectarent),  rising  one  above  another,  the  lowest  of  stone 
and  the  highest  of  wood,  where  separate  places  were  allotted 
to  each  Curia^  and  also  to  the  Senators  and  to  the  Equites  r 
but  these  last  under  the  republic  satpromiscuously  with  the 
rest  of  the  people.  (See  p.  8.)  It  is  said  to  have  contained  at 
least  1^0,000  persons,  Dionys,  iii.  68.  or^  according  to  others, 
above  double  that  number;  according  to  Pliny,  250,000,  Plin. 
xxxvi.  15.  s,  24.  Some  moderns  say  380,000.  Its  circumfer-^ 
ence  was  a  mile.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  or  canal, 
called  Eurlpus,  ten  feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep ;  and  with 
porticos  three  stories  high  [iroai  rft^syou)  both  the  .work  of 
Julius  Cxsar.  In  different  parts  there  were  proper  places  for 
the  people  to  go  in  and  o«t  without  disturbance.  On  one  end 
there  were  several  openings,  [osiia]^  from  which  the  horses 
and  chariots  started,  [cmitubantur)^  called  CARCERES  vel 
Repagula^  and  sometimes  Career,  fquod  cquos  coercebat,  nt 
exirent,  priusquam  magistraius  signum  mitterit,  Varro  L.  L.  iv. 
32.)  first  built  A.  U.  425.  Liv.  viii.  20.  Before  the  carceres 
stood  two  smair  statues  of  Mercury,  (HermuliJ,  holding  a 
chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the  horses,  Cassiodor,  Tar,  Ep.  iii* 
51.  in  place  of  which  there  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  a 
white  linCj  ("alba  lineaj.  or  a  cross  furrow  filled  with  chalk  or 
lime,  ihid,  at  which  the  norses  were  made  to  stand  in  a  straight 
row  ( frontihus  aquahantur ),  by  persons  called  MOKATOitBS, 
mentioned  in  some  ancient  inscriptions.  But  this  line,  called 

also 
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also  CeBta  or  Calx»  seems  to  have  been  drawn  ch'cily  to  mark 
the  end  of  the  course,  or  limit  of  victory,  (advictorict  notamj^ 
Plin.  xxKV.  17.  s.  58.  Isidor*  xviii.  37.  to  which  Horace  beau- 
tifully  alludes.  Mors  ultima  tinea  reru?n  est,  £p.  i.  16.  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  se- 
micircle, were  three  balconies  or  open  galleries^  one  in  the 
midclle,  and  one  in  each  corner  ;  called  MiENiANA,  from  one 
Mxnius,  who,  when  he  sold  his  house  adjoining  to  the  Forum, 
to  Cato  and  Flaccus  the  censors,  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
of  one  pillar,  where  he  might  build  a  projection,  whence  he 
and  his  posterity  might  view  the  shews  of  gladiators,  which 
were  then  exhibited  m  the  Forum, -4jr<w.  in  CtcSuet.  CaL  18. 
In  the  middle  of  Ihe  Circus^  for  almost  the  whole  length  of 
It,  there  was  a  brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four 
feet  high,  called  Spina,  Schaliasf,  in  Juvmal.  vi.587.  Cassiod. 
Ep.  iii.  51.  at  both  the  extremities  of  which  there  were  three 
columns  or  pyramids  on  one  base,  called  MET^C,  or  goals, 
round  which  the  horses  and  chariots  turned,  (fltcUbantJ^  sd 
that  tbey  always  had  the  spina  and  meta  on  their  left  hand, 
Ovid,  Am.  iii.  65.  Lucan.  viii.  200.  contrary  to  the  manner 
of  running  among  us.  Whence  a  carccribus  ad  metam  vel 
calcem,  from  beginning  to  end.  Cic,  Am.  27.  Sen,  23. 

In  the  middle  of  the  spina  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk  132 
feet  high,  brought  from  Mgypt;  and  at  a  small  distance  ano** 
ther  88  feet  high.  Near  the  first  Meta,  whence  the  horsed 
setoff,  there  were  seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an  oval  form 
or  havinff  oval  spheres  on  their  top,  called  OVA,  Farr.  dt 
re  Rust,  i.  &.  11.  which  were  raised  or  rather  taken  down,  (toU 
tebantuTy  ibid.)  to  denote  how  many  rounds  the  charioteer!<s 
had  completed,  one  tor  each  round;  for  they  usually  ran  seven 
times  round  the  course.  Above  each  of  these  ova  was  engravw 
ed  the  figure  of  a  dolphin.  These  pillars  were  called  FAL^ 
or  PHAL^£.  Some  think  there  were  two  diflFerent  kinds  of  pel- 
lars,  one  with  the  figure  of  an  4tvum  on  the  top,  which  were 
erected  at  the  Meta prima:  and  another  with  the  figure  of  a 
dolphin,  which  stood  at  the  Meta  ultima,  Juvenal  joins  them 
together,  Consulit  ante f alas  dtffkinorumque  columnaSy  vi.  589. 
•They  are  said'to  have  been  first  constructed,  A.  U.  721,  by 
Agrippa,  Dio,  xlix.  43.  but  ova  admetascurriculis  numerandis, 
arementionedbyLivy  long  before,  A.  577  Liv.xVi,  27.  as  they 
are  near  600  years  after  by  Cassiodorus,  iii.  f^ar.  Ep.  51.  The 
ifij^iire  ol  an  egg  was  chosen  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
(Dioscuriy  u  e.  Jove  nati^  Cic^at*  D.  iii.  21.  agonurn  prtt- 

sides  J  ; 
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sides);  and  of^  a  dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune,  TeriuUiarr, 
Spectac.  8.  also  as  being  the  swiitest  of  animals,  Plin.  ix.  8. 

Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led 
along  in  procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames,  fin  tkensis  ct 
ferculisj^  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  2.  4^.  Cic,  Verr.  5,  72. 
or  on  men 'S' shoulders,  with  a  great  train  ot  attendants,  part 
on  horseback,  and  part  on  foot.  Next  followed  the  comba* 
tants,  dancers,  musicians,  &c.  When  the  procession  was  over 
the  consuls  and  priests  performed  sacred  rites,  Dionys.  vii.  72. 

The  shews  (speciaculaj  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
were  chiefly  the  following  ; 

%,  Chariot  ^nd  horse-races,  of  which  the  Romans  were 
extravagantly  fond. 

The  charioteers  (agiiatores  vcl aurigaj  were  distributed  in^ 
to  four  parties  fgregcsj  or  factions,  from  their  different  dress 
or  livery  ;  /actio  mba  vel  albala^  the  white ;  russata,  the  red ; 
vancta,  the  sky-coloured  or  sea-coloured  ;  and  frastna,  the 
green  faction ;  to  which  Domitian  added  two,  called  the 
golden  and  purple,  (factio  aurata  ci  purpurea Jj  Suet.  Domit, 
9.  The  spectators  favoured  one  or  the  other  colour,  as 
numpur  or  caprice  inclined  them.  It  was  not  the  swiftness 
of  the  horses,  nor  the  art  of  the  men  that  ^tracted  them  ; 
but  merely  the  dress  ;  (Nunc  favent  panno^  pannum  arnant^J 
Plin.  £p.  ix.  6.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  less  than 
30,000  men  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  at  Constanti- 
nople in  a  tumult  raised  by  contention  among  the  partizans 
of  these  several  colours,  Procop.  Bell.  Pers,  i. 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood  was  de« 
termined  by  lot ;  and  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games 
gave  the  signal  for  starting  by  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth, 
nappa  ve\panno  misso.  Then  the  chain  of  the  Hermtdi  being 
withdrawn,  they  sprung  forward,  and  whoever  first  ran 
seven  times  round  the  course  was  victor.  Property  ii.  8  j.  26. 
a.  SeneC'  Ep.  30.  Ov.  Hal.  68.  This  was  called  one  match, 
Yunus  MIoSlJS,  -«j),  for  the  matter  was  almost  always  deter- 
mined  at  one  heat ;  and  usually  there  were  twenty-five  of 
these  in  one  day,  so  that  when  there  were  four  factions,  and 
one  of  these  started  at  each  time,  100  chariots  ran  in  one  day, 
Serv.  inVirg.G.  iii.  i8.  (eentumguadrajugit J someUmt&tn^Lny 
more;  but  then  the  horses  commonly  went  only  five  times 
round  the  course,  Suet.  Claud,  ti.     Ner.  22.    Domit.  41 

The  victor  being  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  was 
|:jrQ>yncd,  Suet.  Calig.  32.  Virg.  jEn.  iii.  245.  and  received  fi 

•  prize 
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prize  jrTmoncy  of  considerable  value,  Martial,  x.  50,  74. 
Juvenal,  vii.  113* 

Pa4m«  were  first  given  to  the  victors  at  games,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  had  received  crowns 
for  their  bravery  in  war,  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U. 
459,  Liv.  X.  47*  The  palm  tree  was  chosen  for  this  purpose 
because  it  rises  against  a  weight  placed  onit,  fadversus  pondus 
resurgity  tt  sursumnititurj^  Gell.  iii.  6.  Plin.  xvi.  42.  s.  81. 
12.  hence  put  for  any  token  or  prize  of  victory,  Horat*  Od. 
i.  1.5.  Juvenal,  xi.  181.  or  for  victory  itself,  I'irg.  C,  iii. 
Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  8.  tg.  Palma  lemniscata^  a  palm  crown  with 
ribbons,  (lemniscij  hanging  down  from  it,  Cic.  Rose,  Am.  35. 
Festus.  Huic  cBnsitio palmam  do^  I  value  myself  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  this  contrivance,   Ter.  lleaut.  iv.  3.  31.    < 

2.  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were 
five  kinds  ;  running,  fcursusj  ;  leaping,  (saltusj  /  boxing 
fpugilatusj :  wrestling,  (hutaj  :  and  throwing  the  discus  or 
quoit,  fdiscijactusj;  hence  cal led P(C«/flM/«;«,  vel  -^«,  fLaiin^ 
QuiNQUERTiCTM,  FestusJ  or Certamen  AtliUticum  vel Gymni- 
cum^  because  they  contended  naked,  [yufjoni),  with  nothing 
on  but  trowscrs  or  drawers,  Csubligaribus  tanlum  vdatij^ 
whence  GYMNASIUM,  a  place  ot  exercise,  or  a  school. 
This  covering;  which  went  from  the  waist  downwards  and* 
supplied  the  place  of  a  tunic,  was  called  Campestre,  Horaf, 
Ep.  i.  11.  18.  {mft(tifjMy  Pausan.  i.  44.)  because  it  was  used 
in  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martzus^  and  those  who  used 
it,  Campestrati,  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  17.  Soantiently 
at  the  Olympic  games,  Thucydid.  i.  6. 

The  Athleta  were  anointed  with  a  glutinous  ointment 
called  Ceroma,  Martial^  vii.  31.  9,  iv.  4.  &  19.  xi.  48.^1/- 
venal,  vi.  245,  by  slaves  called  Aliptse,  Cic.  1,  9,  35.  whence 
iMuida  PALESTRA,  Lucan.  ix.  661.  uncta  palestra,  Ovid. 
Ep.  xix.  11.  and  wore  a  coarse  shaggy  garment  called  En- 
dromls,  "idisy  Martial.  W.  19.  used  oit  finer  stuff  by  women, 
Juvenal,  ibid,  also  by  those  who  played  at  that  kind  of  the 
hand  ball  {pilaj^  called  Trigom  or  Harpastum,  Martial, 
ibid. 

Boxers  covered  their  hands  with  a  kind  of  gloves,  fchiro^ 
ihecaj,  which  had  lead  or  ir^n  sewed  into  them,  to  make  the 
strokes  fall  with  the  greater  weight,  called  Cj£STUs  vel  cestus^ 
Virg.  ^n.  V.  379.  400. 

The  combatants  (Athletit)  were  previously  trained  in  a 
place  of  exercise,  finpalastra  \c\gymnasioJ  ,'?\^\M.  Baccji.  iii, 
0. 14.  and  restricted  to  a  particular  diet,  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet. 

413. 
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413.  1.  Corinth,  ix.  t^*  In  winter  they  were  exercised  in  a 
covered  place  caljed  XYSTUS,  vel  -Mm,  surrounded  with  a 
row  of  pillars,  Pbiiistylium,  Vitruv.  v.  2.  But  Xystum 
generally  signifies  a  walk  under  the  op^n  air,  (amhiUado  Hy^ 
pathra  vel  subdialis^J  Uid  with  sand  or  gravel,  and  planted 
with  trees,  joined  io  a  Gymuasiur?p,  Cic.  Att.  i,  8.  Acad.  iv.  3. 
Suet.  Aug.  72.  PUn.  £p.  li.  17.  ix.  36. 

The  persons  thus  exeipised  were  called  Palastrita^  or 
Xystici:  and  he  who  exercised  them,  exercitator,  Plin^ 
xxiii.  j.s,  63.  Magister  vel  Doctor  Paltstncusy  Gymnasiarchus, 
vel  -a,  Xystarckuf^  vel  -es.  From  the  attention  ot  Anthony 
to  gymnastic  exercises  at  Alexandria,  he  was  called  Gymna^ 
siarcka  by  Augustus,  Dio^   1.  5.  ,27. 

Palestra  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling,  (a  9rax»» 
luctatioj,  but  is  put  for  any  place  of  exei^cise,  or  the  exercise 
itself;  hence  palas/ram  ^/jf<;re, ,  to  learn  the  exercise;  Cic» 
Orat.  iii.  22.  These  gymnastic  games, /'^^;;2maflg'(?«^jr^,  were 
very  hurtful  to  morals,  PUn.  iv.  22. 

The  Athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISE- 
LASTIC,  (from  siffB?^awo)^  invehor.J  because  the  victors,  fHU^ 
ronlca.  Suet.  Ner.  24,  25.)  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wear- 
ing drowns  on  their  heads  :  of  olive,  if  victors  at  the 
'.OTympic  games,  Firg.  (?.  iii.  18.  of  laurel  at  the  Pythian  ; 
paisley  at  the  Ncmean  ;  .and  of  pine  at  the  Isthmian,  were 
conducted  with  great  pomp  into  their  respective  cities,  which 
they  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  made  for  that 
purpose ;  intimating,  ^  Plutarch  observes,  that  a  city  which 
produced  such  brave  citizens,  had  little  occasion  for  the  defence 
of  walls,  PUn.  Ep.  x,  1 19.  They  received  for  life  an  annual 
jtipenfl,  (opsoniaj  from  the  public,  ibid.  &  Vilruv.  ix.  Prof. 

3.  LuDus  Trpj^e,  a  mock  fight,  performed  by  youn^  no- 
blemen on  horseback,  revived  hy  Julius  Caesar,  Dio,  xlSi.  23. 
Slid.  19.  and  fiequently  celebrated  by  the  succeeding  Empe- 
rors Suet,  Aug*  43.  Tib,  6.  Cat,  18.  Gaud,  21.  Ner,  7.  Dio^ 
;xivili.  '20.  li.  22.  &c,  described  by  Virgil,  /En.  v.  561.  &c, 

4.  Wli^;i  was  called  Venatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts 
wiin  one  aHother,  or  with  men  called  Bestiarit^  who  wereei- 
tiu^r  loiced  to  tliis  by  way  of  punishment,  as  the  primitive 
Christians  often  were;  or  fought  voluntarily,  either  from  a 
iiatiJiiiferocity  of  disposition, or  induced  by  hire,  [auctoramen- 
ic)  Cic.Tusc.Quaest.  ii.  i7.Fam.  vii.  i.OfF.  ii.  16.  Vat.  17. 
Ai»  iacrediblc  number  ot  anirtials  of  various  kinds  were 
brought,  from  all  quarters,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people, 

and 
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and  at  an  immense  expence,  Cic.  Fam^  viii.  2,  4,  6.  Tbejr 
were  kept  in  enclosures,  called  vivaria,  till  the  day  of  exhi* 
bition.  Pompey,  in  his  second  consulship  exhibited  at  once, 
500  iionSy  who  were  all  dispatched  in  5  days  ;  also  18  elc* 
phants,  Dio^  xxxix*  g8.  Plin.  viii.  7. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle*  and  also  of 
an  encampment  01^  siege.  Suet.  JuL  39.  CUud^  ei«  Dom^  4. 

6.  The  representation  of  a  sea  fight,  (Naumachia),  whicti 
was  at  first  made  in  the  Circus  Maxitnuj,  but  afterwards  of* 
'  tener  elsewhere.  Augustus  du^  a  lake  near  tlie  Tiber  for 
that  purpose,  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Ttier.  72.  and  Domitian  built  a 
naval  t  heatre,  which  was  called  Naumachia  Domkianiy  Suet« 
Dom.  5.  Those  who  fought  were  called  NaumacktAru.  They 
were  usually  composed  of  captives  or  condemned  malefactors^ 
who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved  by  the  clemency  of  the  enu 
peror,  Dio^  Ix.  33.  Sztet.  Claud.  21.  Tacit.  Armal.  xii.  56. 

If  any  thing  unlucky  happened  at  the  games^  they  were 
renewed,  finstaurabantur)  ^  Dio,  Ivi.  27.  often  more  thail 
once.    Id.\^.6. 


IL    SHEWS  of  GLADIATORS. 


TTHE  shews  [spcctacula]  of  gladiators  were  properly  cal]c4 
Munera^  and  the  person  that  exhibited  [eacbat)  them, 
Muncr arias ^  vel  -ator^  Editor  et  Dominus^  Cic.  Att.  ii.  19* 
who,  although  in  a  private  station,  enjoyed,  during  the  days 
of  the  exhibitipn,  the  ensigns  of  magistracy,  Cic.  Icgg.  ii.  24. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  custom  of  slaugh- 
tering captives  at  the  tombs  of  those  slain  in  battle  to  appease 

their  manes ^  ^^''g-  -^n-  ^-  5*8. 

Gladiators  were  first  publicly  exhibited  {dati  sunt)  at  Rome 
by  two  brothers  called  BruiidX  the  funeral  of  their  father.  A* 
U.  490.  Liv,  Epit.  xvi.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  7.  and  for  some 
time  they  were  exhibited  only  on  such  occasions ;  but  after- 
wards also  by  the  magistrates,  to  entertain  the  people,  chiefly 
jat  the  Saturnalia  and  feasts  of  Minerva.  Incredible  numbers 
of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner.  After  the  triumph  of 
Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spectacles  were  exhibited  for  123 
days,  in  which  1 1,000  animals  of  different  kinds  were  killed  ; 
and  10,000  glad iadors  fought,  Dio^  xlviii.  15.  whence  we  may 
judge  of  other  instances.    The  emperor  Claudius,  although 

naturally 
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naturally  of  a  gentle  disposition,  is  said  to  have  been  rendered 
crue]  by  often  attending  these  spectacles,  Dio,  Ix.  14. 

Gladiators  were  kept  and  maintained  in.  schools  (m  ludis) 
by  persons,  called  LANISTiE,  who  purchased  and  trained 
them.  The  whole  number  under  one  Lanista  was  called  Fa- 
MILIA,  Sutt.  JuL  26.  Au^.  42.  They  were  plentifully  fed 
on  strong  food  ;  hence  Saglna gladiatoria^  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  88, 

A  Lanista^  when  he  instructed  young  gladiators,  itiranes) 
delivered  to  them  his  lessons  and  rules  [dictata  et  Uges)  in 
writings  Suet,  JfuL  26.  JuvenaL  xi.  8.  and  then  he  was  said 
commentariy  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  23.  when  he  gave  over  his 
employment,   a  gladiis  recessissctCxc.  Rose.  Am.  40. 

The  gladiators  when  they  were  exercised,  fenced  with 
wooden  swords,  [rudibus  batuebant ;  whtncc batuaUa^  a  battle), 
Cic.  ibid.  Suet.  Calig.  32,  54.  When  a  person  was  confuted 
by  weak  arguments,  or  easily  convicted,  he  was  said,  plum^ 
beogladiojugulari^  Cic.  Att.  1,  16.  Jfy^ulo  hunc  suo  sibi gtadi0^ 
I  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons,  I  silence  him  with  his  own 
arguments,  Terent.  Addph.  v.  8,  34.  0  plumbeum  pugioncm  ! 
O  feeble  or  inconclusive  reasoning  !     Cic.  Fin.  iv.  18. 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves,  or 
of  condemned  malefactors.  Of  these  some  were  said  to  be 
adgladiumdamnati^  who  were  to  be  dispatched  within  a  year. 
This,  however,  was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  {gladiatores  sine 
misrionc  edi  prohibuit).  Suet.  Aug.  45.  and  others,  ad  ludum 
damnati,  who  might  be  liberated  ahcr  a  certain  time.  But 
afterwards  also  free-born  citizens,  induced  by  hire  or  by 
inclination,  fought  on  the  arcna^  some  even  ©f  noble  birth, 
J^uvcn^l.  ii.  43.  viii.  191,  &c.  Liv.  xxviii.  2.  Surt.  Ner,  12. 
and  w'^at  is  still  more  wonderful,  women  of  quality,  Taat, 
Annal.  xv.  32.  Suet.  Domit.  4.  JuvenaL  vi.  254,  &c.  and 
dwarfs,  {nani)^  Stat.  Sylv.  I.  vi.  57. 

Freemen  who  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  esse  auc- 
torati^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  5.  and  their  hire,  auctoramaitum^ 
Suet.  Tib.  7.  ox gladiatorium^  Liv.  xliv.  31.  and  an  oath  was 
administered  to  them.  Pet.  Arbiter.  1 17. 

Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  armour  and  manner 
of  fighting.  •Some  were  called  Secutores,  whose  arms  were 
an  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  sword,  or  a  leaden  bullet,  {massa 
plumbea),  Isidor,  xviii.  55.  With  them  were  usually  matched 
[committebantur  vel  componebantur)  the  RETIARII.  A  com- 
batant of  this  kind  was  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  but  wore  no- 
thing on  his  head,  Suet.  Cahg.  30.  Ciaud.  34.  Juvenal,  viii. 
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C05.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand  a  three-pointed  lance  called 
Tridtns  or  Fuscina^  and  in  his  right,  a  net,  (rete),  with 
which  he  attempted  to  entangle  (irretire)  his  adversary,  by 
casting  it  over  his  head,  and  suddenly  drawing  it  together, 
and  then  with  his  trident  he  usually  slew  hitn.  But  if  he  missed 
his  aim,  by  either  throwing  the  net  too  short,  or  too  far,  he 
instantly  betook  himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare 
his  net  for  a  second  cast ;  while  his  antagonist  as  swiftly  pur- 
sued, (whence  the  name  Snulor)^  to  prevent  his  design  by 
dispatching  him. 

Some  gladiators  were  called  MiRMiLLONES,(aiMOf/citrfo;,^'i'. 
cis)^  because  they  carried  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their  'helmet ; 
hence  a  Retiafius^  when  engaged  with  one  of  them,  said,  **  I 
*•  do  not  aim  at  you,  1  throw  at  your  fish,"  (Non  te  peto, 
PiscEM  PETo  :  Quid  me  fugis,  Galle  ?)  F^sius.  The  Mr- 
jniilo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul,  with  a  buckler  {parma  veXpdta) 
and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass,  [sica  vel  harpe^  i.  cgiadio  in- 
curvo  ttfalcato),  and  was  usually  matched  with  a  Thracian, 
(Threx  vel  Thrax,  i.  e.  Thrtadids  arms  ornatus),  Cic.  Phil. 
vii.  6.  Liv.  xli.  20.  Harat.  Sat.  ii.  6,  44,  Suet.  Cal.  32.  Ju- 
venal, viii.  201.  Auson,  in  Monosyll,  102.  Quis  Myrmiuoni 
componitur  aqui7nan2is  ?     Threx, 

Certain  ghidiators  from  their  armour  were  called  Samnites, 
Liu.  ix.  40.  Cic.  Sext.  64.  and  also  Hoplomachi^  Suet.  Calig. 
3,5.  Some  Dimachari^  because  they  fought  with  two  swords ; 
and  others  Laquearii^  because  they  used  a  noose  to  entangle 
their  adversaries,  Isidor.  xv'nu  56. 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots, 
Ux  essulis),  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called 
£ss£DARii,  Cic.  Fam.  vJi.  6.  Suri,  Cal.  3^.  Cas.  dc  B.  G.  v, 
24.  and  also  from  horseback,  with,  what  was  ctirious,  their 
eyes  shut,  [clausis  osulis),  who  were  called  AneTabjit^.,  Cic^ 
Fam.  vii.  10.  Hence  Andabatarum  more  pugnare^  ^  fight  in 

the  dark  or  blindfold,  Hieronym.    ^^V^  3  X^^^l^y^'^^  '^ 

Gladiators  wlio  were  substituted  (supponebanfurj  in  place 
of  those  who  were  conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  Sup- 
POsiTiTli,  or  SuBDiTiTii,  Martial.  V.  25.  8.  Those  who 
were  asked  by  the  people,  from  the  Emperor,  on  account  of 
their  dexterity  and  skill  in  fighting,  were  called  Postu  latitii  : 
Such  were  maintained  at  the  Emperor's  private  cli;i!;;t%  and 
hence  called  Fiscales  or  Casariani.  Those  who  wire  pro- 
duced and  fought  in  the  ordinary  manner,  were  called  Oi 
NARII,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Domii.  4. 
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When  a  mimbcr  fought  together,  {gregatim,  temtrt  ac  sine 
urtCy)  a«d  not  in  pairs,  thy  were  called  Catbrvarii,  Suet. 
Ang,  45.  CaL  30.  Those  produced  at  mid-day,  who  were  ge- 
lieraily  untrained,  MBRlDlANi,5f/z^c.  EMst.  j/Suet.  Claud.  34. 

The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  (editor)  some 
time  before  announced  the  show,  [munis  ediccbat^  Sencc.  Ep. 
117.  ostendebat,pronunciabat,proponebaty  lie.  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  8. 
fx.  8.  Suet.  JuL  26.  Tit.  8.)  by  an  advertisement  or  bill  pasted 
up  in  public,  [per  libdlum  publice  affixum),  in  which  he  xpen- 
tioned  the  number  and  names  of  the  most  distinguished  gla- 
diators. Sometimes  these  things  seem  to  have  been  repre- 
sented in  a  picture,  Horat.Sai.  ii.  7,  95.  PHn.  xxxv.  7,  s.  33* 

Gladiators  were  exhibited  sometimes  at  th?  funeral  pile, 
often  in  the  Forum,  which  was  then  adorned  with  statues  and 
pictures,  Cic.  Verr.  u  22.  but  usually  in  aa  Amphitheatre,  so 
called,  because  it  was  seated  all  round,  like  two  theatres 
joined,  Plin,  xxxvi.  14.  16,  &c. 

AMPHITHEATRES  were  at  first  temporary,  and  made  of 
wood.  The  first  durable  one  of  sione  was  buili  by  Statilius 
Taurus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug,  29.  which  seems 
likewise  to  have  been  partly  ot  wood.  The  largest  amphitheatre 
was  that  begun  by  Vespasian  and  completed  by  Titus,  now 
called  CoLis.iLUM,  from  the  Colossus  or  large  statue  of  Nero 
which  stood  near  it.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  87,000  spectators.  Its  ruins  still  remain*  The  place 
where  the  gladiators  fought  was  called  Arena,  because  it  was 
covered  with  sand  or  saw-dust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from 
sliding,  and  to  absorb  the  blood  ;  and  the  persons  who  fought, 
Arenarii.  But  arena  is  also  put  for  the  whole  amphitheatre, 
or  the  shew,  Juvenal,  iii.  34.  also  for  the  seat  of  war ;  Prima 
eixjilis  qrena  Italia fuit^  Flor.  iii.  20,  21.  iv.  2.  thus  Lucan, 
vi.  63.  or  for  one's  peculiar  province,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  12.  So 
Cavea,  for  a  theatre  or  amphitheatre.  Suet.  Aug.^^.  Claud. 
Si.  Cic.  Amic.  24.  Plaut.  Ampk. prcl.  65.  Consessus  cavett^ 
the  spectators,  Virg.  y£n.  v.  340.  But  cavi- a  properly  sig- 
nifies a  place  where  wild  beasts  were  confined.  Suet,  Cat.  27. 
Horat.  Art.  P.  473,  Martial,  ix.  90.  Phn.  xxxvi,  5. 

The  part  next  the  arewa  was  called  Podium,  where  the  sena- 
tors sat,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations;  and  whei  ealso 
^'as  the  place  of  the  emperor,  (Suggestus.  vel  -um^)  elevated 
like  a  pnlpit  or  tribunal,  Suet.  Jul.  j6.  Plin,  Paneg.  51.  and 
covered  with  a  canopy  like  a  pavilion,  (CcbiculuM  vel^tf/^^• 
tio^  Suet.  Ner.  12.)  likewise  of  the  person  who  exhibited  the 

games, 
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games,  {Editoris  Tribunal)^  and  oi  the  Vestal  Virgini,  Suet. 
Aug.  44. 

The  Podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded  the 
urena^  and  was  raised  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above  it; 
secured,  with  a  breast- work  or  parapet  {loricA)  against  the  ir- 
ruption of  wild  beasts.  As  a  further  defence,  the  arena  was 
surrounded  with  an  iron  rail,  {Jtrrds  clathris)^  and  a  canal, 
{curipo)^  Plin.  viii,  7. 

The  Equites  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators.  The 
scats  (gradus  vel  sedilia)  of  both  were  covered  with  cushions, 
{pulzmis),  Juvenal,  iii.  152.  first  used  in  the  time  of  Caligu- 
la, Dio,  Ifx.  7.  The  rest  of  the  people  sat  behind  on  the  bare 
stone,  and  their  seats  were  called  Populari,  SueL  Claud,  tg* 
Dom,/^ .  The  entrances  tothese  seats  were  called  Vomitoria  ; 
the  passages  (maj  by  which  they  ascended  to  the  seats  were 
QdWtAScaletov  Scalaria^  and  the  seats  between  two  passages, 
were,  from  their  form,  called  Cuneus^  a  wedge,  Juvenal,  vi.  61. 
Suet.  Aug.  j^^.  For,  like  the  section  of  a  circle,  this  space 
gradually  widened  from  the  arena  to  the  top.  Hence  Cuneis 
irinotuit  res  omnibus,  to  all  the  spectators,  Phadr.  v,  7,  35. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  was  publicly  granted  to  certain 
persons  by  way  of  honour,  Cic,  Phil:  ix.  7.  and  the  editor 
seems  toiiave  been  allowed  to  assign  a  more  honourable  seat 
to  any  person  he  inclined,  Cic.  Alt.  ii.  1. 

There  were  certain  persons  called  Designatores  or  i)2iJ7^- 
natores,  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  assigned  to  every  one  his 
pr6per  place,  Plauf.  P^mtd,  prolog.  ig.Cic.  Att.  iv,  3.  as  un- 
dertakers did  at  funerals,  Horat,  Epist.  i.  7,  6.  and  when  they 
removed  any  one  from  his  place,  they  were  said,  eum  excitare 
\t\  suscitare.  Martial,  iii.  95.  v.  14.  vi.  9.  The  Designaiores 
are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  what  were 
called  LoGARii,  {quia  sedes  vel  spectacuia  locabani.)  But  these, 
according  to  others,  properly  were  poor  people,  who  came  early 
and  took  possession  of  a  seat,  which  they  afterwards  parted  with 
to  some  rich  person  who  came  late,  for  hire,  Martial,  v.  25. 

Antiently  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiatois, 
without  the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were, 
Valer.  Max.  vi*  3,  is.  But  afterwards  this  restriction  was  re- 
moved. Augustus  assigned  the^i  a  particular  place  in  the  high- 
est seats  of  the  amphitheatre.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Ovid.  Amor,  iu 

7-3-  ^  . 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  secret  tubes,  from  which 

the  spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes,  {croco  diluto 

aut 
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aut  cliisfragrantibus  li(fuoriius.  Martial,  v.  26.  &  de  spect.  g* 
issuing  from  certain  figures,  (signa,)  Lucan.  ix.  808.  and  in 
rain  or  excessive  heat  there  weie  coverings  [vela  ve\  velaria)  to 
draw  over  them,  JuvcnaL  iv.  122,  For  which  purposes  there 
were  holes  in  the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  in  which  poles  were, 
fixed  to  support  them.  But  when  the  wind  did  not  permit  these 
coverings  to  bespread,  they  used  broad-brimed  hats  or  caps 
[causa  \q\  piUi)  and  umbrellas,  Dio,  lix.  7,  Martial,  xiv» 
27.  28. 

By  secretspringSjCertain  wooden  machines  called  Pegm  ata, 
vel  -w^,  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance  spontane- 
ously,and  elevated  ordeprcssed,  diminished  or  enlarged  at  plea- 
sure. Afar/ /a/.  Spect.  ii.  16.  viii.  33.  Senec.  EpiJt,  88.  Suet,- 
Claud,  34.  Gladiators  were  sometimes  set  on  them,  hence  cal- 
led Pe^mares,  Suet.  Cal.  26.  and  hoys,  (etpueres  inclead  velaria 
raplos),  Juvenal,  iv.  122.  But  peg  mat  a  is  put  by  Cicero  for 
the  shelves  (pro  locidis)  in  which  books  werekept,^//.  iv.  8. 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  cailrd  3poLf  akium, 
to  which  those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were 
dragged  by  a  hook,  {unco  irakebanlur),  Piin.  Pancg.  36.  Senec. 
£pist.  93.  Lamprid.  m  Commod.  fin. 

On  the  day  of  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along 
the  arena  in  procession.  Then  they  wt:re  matched  by  pairs, 
{paria  intirse  componebantur^  vel  comparabantur)y  Horat.  Sat. 
1.  vii.  20.  and  their  swords  examined  [explorabantur)  by  ttie 
exhibiter  of  the  games,  Suet.  Tit.  9. 

The  gladiators,  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  [praludentes  vel 
proludentes)^  at  first  fought  with  wooden  swords  or  the  like, 
flourishing  [ventiUmtes)  their  arms  with  great  dexterity,  Gic. 
de  Orat.  ii.  78.  Senec.  Ep.  1 17.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iiJ.  515. 589. 
Then  upon  a  signal  ^iven  with  a  trumpet,  {sonabantjerali 
clangore  tuba),  they  laid  aside  these,  {arma  lu^oria,  ruJes  vel 
glaaios  hebetesponebant,  v.  abjiciebant)^  and  assumed  their  pro- 
per arms,  {arma  pugnatoria,  vel  decretoria,  i.  c.gladios  acutos 
sunubant),  Quinciilian.  x.  5.  20. ;  &  Suet.  Cal.  54.  They 
adjusted  themselves  {se  ad  pugnam  compombant.  Gel  I.  vii.  3.) 
with  great  c:^re,  and  stood  ma  particular  posture,  [in  statu  vel 
fradu  stabant)y  Plaut.  Mil.  iv.  9.  12.  Hence  mc^tf^n,  dejici^ 
vel  deturbari  de  statu  mentis;  depdli^  ^.7'^,  vel  demoveri  gradu^ 
&c.  Cic.  Off.  i.  23.  At.  XVI.  15.  Ntp.  Tliemist,  5.  Iav.  vi. 
Q2.  Then  they  pushed  at  one  2iT\o\\\tx  [pctcbant)  and  repeated 
the  thrust,  [repdebant)  Suet,  Cal.  58.  They  not  only  pushed 
with  ihe  point,   {puncthn],  but  also  struck  with  the  edgc» 

{casim). 
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(<<f  jm).  It  was  more  easy  to  parry  or  avoid  (cavere^  proptd^ 
sare,  exire^  effugere^  exccdere^  dudere),  direct  thrusts,  (ictus 
advcrsoSyCt  rectus  acsimpliccs  manus),  than  back  or  side  strokes, 
[manus  \c\petiliones  avtrsas  Uctasque)^  Quinctilian.  v.  13,  54. 
ix.  I,  20.  ytrg,  ix.  439,.  Cic,  Cat.  i.  6.  They  therefore  took 
particular  care  to  defend  their  side,  {lotus  tegere) ;  hence  /a. 
Ure  teclo  abscedtrt^  to  get  off  safe,  Tcr.  Htaut.  iv.  2,  5.  Per 
alterius  lotus  peti^  Cic.  Vat.  5.  Lotus  apertum  vel  nudum  dare^ 
to  expose  one's  aeUto  danger,  Iz^i^/.  i.  4,  46.  Some  gladia- 
tors had  the  faculty  of  not  winking.  Two  such  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  Claudius  were  on  that  account  invincible,  PUum 
xi.  37,  J.  5+^  Senec.  deir,  ii.  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed, 
Habet,  sc.  vulnus<t  vel  hoc  habet,  he  has  got  it.  The  gladia- 
tor lowered  [submittehat)  his  arms  as  a  sign  of  his  being  van- 
quished ;  but  his  fate  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people, 
who,  if  they  wished  him  to  be  saved,  pressed  down  their 
thumbs,  {ptllicem  premebant),  Horat.  Ep.  i.  18,  66.  if  to  be  slain, 
they  turned  up  their  thumbs,  [polHcem  vertebant),  Juvenal,  iii. 
36.  (hence  laudare  utroquepoUicey  i.e.  volde^  Ho^at.Ep.  i.  i8» 
66.  Plin.  28,  2.  s,  5.)  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the  sword 
(ferrum  recipere)^  which  gladiators  usually  submitted  to  with 
amazing  fortitude,  Cic.  Sext.^^j.  Tusc,  ii.  17.  Mil.  34.  Senec. 
Ep.  7,  &  177.  de  TravquiL  Animiy  c.  11,  Const.  Sap.  16. 
Sometimes  a  gladiator  was  rescued  by  the  entrance  of  the  em- 
peror, Ovid,  at  Pont.  ii.  8,  53.  or  by  the  will  of  the  Editor. 

The  rewards  given  to  the  victors  were  a  palm.  Martial,  dt 
Sp§ct.  32.  Hence plurimarum  pcdmarum  gladiator^  who  had 
frequently  conquered ;  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6.  Alias  suas  pdmas 
cognoscet,  i.  e.  eadeSj  ibid.  30.  Palma  Umniscata^  a  pain 
crown,  with  ribbons  [lei^msci)  of  different  colours  hanging 
from  it,  ibid.  35.  Festus.  Sexta  palma  urbana  etiam  in  Gla* 
diatore  djfficilis^  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5. — money,  Suet.  Claud.  21. 
Juvenal,  vii.  uU.  and  a  rod  Or  wooden  sword,  {rudis)^  as  a  sign 
of  their  being  discharged  from  fighting;  which  was  granted 
by  the  Editor^  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  to  an  old  gladiator, 
or  even  to  a  novice  for  «6me  uncommon  ^act  of  courage. 
Those  who  received  it  {rude  donati)  were  called  Rudiarii, 
and  fixed  their  arms  in  the  temple  o(  Hercules,  Horat,  Ep.  i. 
1.  Oxnd.  Trist.  iv.  8,  24.  But  they  sometimes  were  afterward3 
induced  by  a  great  hire  {ingente  auctorammto)  Again  to  engage, 
Suet^  Tib.  7.  Those  who  were  dismissed  on  account  01  age 
or  weakness,  were  said  dduiisse,  Plia.  xxxvi.  27. 

The 
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The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eagerness  by  betting 
{sponsionibus)  on  the  different  gladiators,  as  in  the  Circus^ 
buet.  Tit.  8.  Domit.  lo.  Martial,  ix.  68. 

Till  the  year  693,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an 
exhibition  of  gladiators  without  intermission  till  it  was  finish- 
ed ;  but  then  for  the  first  time  they  were  dismissed  to  take 
dii^ner,  Dio^  xxxvii.  46.  which  custom  was  afterwards  ob- 
served at  all  the  spectacles  e;chibited  by  the  emperors,  t^W.  ^/ 
Suet.  Horace  calls  intermissions  given  to  gladiators  in  the 
time  of  fighting,  or  a  delay  of  the  combat,  Diludia»  -orumf 
£p.  i.  19,  47.  &  Scholiast,  in  loc. 

Shews  ol  gladiators,  [cruentn  spectacula)  were  prohibited  by 
Constantine>  Cod.  xi.  43.  but  not  entirely  suppressed  till  the 
time  of  Honorius,  Prudent,  contra  Symntack,  ii.  11,  21. 


III.  DRAMATIC  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

TjRAMATIC  entertainments,  or  stage-plays  [ludi  scenici)^ 
were  first  introduced  at  Rome,  on  account  ol  a  pestilence, 
to  appease  the  divine  wrath,  A.  U.  391.  Liv.  vii.  2.  Before 
that  time  there  had  only  been  the  games  of  the  Circus.  They 
were  called  LUDI  SCENICI,  because  they  were  first  acted 
in  a  shade,  (anta^  umbra),  formed  by  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  trees,  Ovid,  dt  Art.  Am.  1. 105.  Serv.  in  Firg.  j£n,  i.  164, 
or  in  a  tent,  {<niimt  tabernacmum);  Hence  afterwards  the 
front  of  the  theatre,  where  the  actors  stood,  was  called  Sceka, 
and  of  the  actors,  SCENICI,  Sud.  Tib.  34.  Cic.  Plane.  ii« 
Verr.  in.  79.  or,  Scenici  Artifices,  Suet.  Gts.  84. 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria;  whence  players 
Uudiones)^  were  called  Histriomes,  from  a  Tuscan  word 
nister^  \.  e.  ludio;  for  players  also  were  sent  for  from  that 
country,  Liv.  vii.  2. 

y-  These  Tuscans  did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute,  [ad 
tibicinis  modes),  without  any  verse  or  corresponding  action. 
They  did  not  speak,  because  the  Romans  did  not  understand 
their  language,  ibid. 

The  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festi* 
vats,  especially  at  harvest  home,  throwing  out  raillery  against 
one  another  ia  unpolished  verse,  with  gestures  adapted  to  the 

sense* 
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sense*    These  verses  were  called  Versus  Fesccnnini,  from 
Pescainiaj  or  ^ium,  a  city  of  Etruria^  Horat,  Epist,  ll.  i.  145, 

Afterwards,  by  frequent  use,  the  entertainment  was  improv- 
ed, (septus  usurpanao  res  excitata  esi),  and  a  hew  kind  of  dra- 
matic  composition  was  Contrived,  called  SATYRiE  otSatiJ' 
KMjSaiireSi  becau^  they  were  filled  with  various  matter,  and 
written  in  various  kinds  of  vefse,  in  allusion  to  what  was 
called  Lanx  Satura,  a  platter  or  charger  filled  with  various 
kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly  offered  to  the  £ods  at  their 
festivals,  as  the  PrimUi a  or  first  gatherings  ot  the  season. 
Some  derive  the  name  from  the  petulance  of  the  Satyrs, 

These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  repeated  with  suitable 
gestures,  accompanied  with  the  flute  and  dancing.  They  had 
every  thing  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fescennine  verses, 
without  their  obscenity.  They  contained  much  ridicule  and 
snpiart  repartee;  whence  those  poems  afterwards  written  to 
expose  vice  got  the  name  of  satires ;  as,  the  satires  of  Horace, 
of  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 

It  was  LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS,  the  freed-man  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who  giving 
up  satires,  (absaturis,  i.  e.  saturis  rel/ctis),  first  ventured  to  write 
a  regular  play,  {argumento  fabulam  serere,)  A.  U.  512,  some 
say,  514;  the  year  before  Ennius  was  born,  Cic.  Brut,  i8. 
above  160  years  after  the  death  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
about  fifty-two  years  after  that  of  Menander,- G^//.  xvii.  21. 

He  was  the  a£lor  of  his  own  compositions,  as  all  then 
were.  Being  obliged  by  the  audience  frequently  to  repeat  the 
same  part,  and  thus  becoming  hoarse,  fquum  vocem  obtudissft^) 
he  asked  permission  to  employ  a  boy  to  sing  to  the  flute,  whilst 
he  acted  what  was  sung  fcanticum  agebatj,  which  he  did  with 
the  greater  animation,  as  he  was  not  hindered  by  using  his  voice. 
Hence  actors  used  ajways  to  have  a  person  at  hand  to  sing  to 
them^  and  the  colloquial  pd^ri  ('Jiverbia J  only  was  left  them  to 
repeat,  Liv.  vii.  2.  It  appears  there  was  commonly  a  song  at 
the  end  of  every  act,  Piaut.  Pseud,  ii.  uft. 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  at  Rome  from  the 
model  of  the  Greeks,  by  Nitvius,  Ennius,  Plautus,  Ca- 
ciLius,  Terence,  Afranius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c. 

After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art,  [ludus 
in  artcm  paulatim  verterat) ,  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  regu 'at 
plays  to  he  afted  by  professed  players,  reserved  to  themselves 
the  acting  of  ludicrous  pieces  or  farces,  interlarded  with  much 
ribaldry  and  buffoonery,  called  EXODIA,  JfuvtnaLWu  175. 

A  A  vi. 
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vi.  71.  Suet.  Tit.  45,  Domit,  10.  because  they  were  usually 
introduced  after  the  play,  when  the  players  and  musicians  had 
left  the  stage,  to  remove  the  painrul  impressions  of  tragic 
scenes,  Scholiast,  in  Jfuvtned.  iii.  175.  or  Fabell^e  Atf.lla- 
N.£,  Liv.  vii.  2.  or,  LuDi  Osci,  Cic,  Fam.  vii.  1.  Ludickum 
OscuM,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  14.  from  Aulla^  a  town  of  the  Osci  in 
Campania  where  they  were  first  invented  and  very  much  used. 
The  actors  of  these  farces  [Atellard  vc!  AfcUanarunt;  acforcs)^ 
retained  the  rights  of  citizens  [non  trtbu  moti  sunt)^  and  might 
serve  in  the  army,  which  was  not  the  case  with  common  ac- 
tors, who  were  not  respefted  among  the  Romans  as  among 
the  Greeks,  but  were  held  infamous,  Ulpian.  I.  s,  ^  j,D.  ^/(f 
his  qui  not.  injam. — Ncp.  Prtsefat.  Suet.  Tib,  35. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved   state,  were 
chiefly  of  three  kinds,  Comedy^  Tragedy,  and  Pantomimes. 

I.  Comedy,  (COMOBDIA,  quasi  KotpLTtg  ojJVf,  the  song  of  the 

'  village,)  was  a  representatien  of  common  life,  [quotidians 

vita  speculum,)  written  in  a  faroiljar  style,  and  usually  with  U 

happy  issue.     The  design  of  it  was  ta  expose  vice  and  folly 

to  ridicule. 

Comedy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle; 
and  new.  In  the  first,  real  characters  and  names  were  repre- 
sented; in  the  second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names; 
and  in  the  third,  both  fictitious  characters  and  names.  Eu^ 
poliSf  Cratlnus,  and  Aristophanes  excelled  in  the  old  comedy, 
and  Menanier  in  the  new,  Herat.  Sat.  i.  4.  Epist.  ii.  1,  57. 
Quinctilian.  tu  i.  Nothing  was  ever  known  at  Rome  but  the 
new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  writers,  Najvius,  Afranius,  Plautus, 
Csecilius,  and  Terence,  copied  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from 
MENANDER,  who  is  esteemed  the  best  writer  of  comedies 
ihat  ever  existed,  Quiacttiian.  x.  1.  but  only  a  few  fragments 
of  his  works  now  remain.  We  may,  however,  judge  of  his 
excellence  from  Terence  his  principal  imitator. 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  th(i 
character  and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage. 
Thus  comedies  were  called  Togat.e,  in  which  the  characters 
and  dress  were  Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga,  Juvenal,  i.  3^ 
Horat*  Art.  Poet.  288.  so  carmen  togatum,  a  poem  about  Ro- 
man  aflPairs,  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  7,  53.  PR^tTBXTATiE,  vel  Pratext<3f^ 
when  magistrates  and  persons  of  dignity  were  introduced ;  but 
some  take  these  for  tragedies,  ibid.  TRABEATiE,  when  generals 
and  officers  were  introduced,  Stte/.  C^am;7z.^l•TAB£R^iARI£,* 

when 
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when  the  charaQers  were  of  low  rank,  Horat.  Art,  Poet.  225. 
Palliate,  when  the  characters  were  Grecian,  from  pallium 
the  robe  of  the  Greeks.  MoTORiiG,  when  there  were  a  great 
jnapy  striking  incidents,  much  action,  and  passionate  expres- 
sions. Statari^,  when  there  was  not  much  bustle  or  stir, 
and  little  or  nothing  to  agitate  the  passions ;  and  MixTiC,  wheti 
^on>e  parts  were  gentle  and  quiet,  and  others  the  contrary ,7e- 
rent,  neaut.  proL  36.  Donat.  in  Tcrent.  Cic,  Brut.  1 16«  The 
representations  of  the  Aiellani  were  called  Comadige  AteUamr. 

Theactorsof  Comedy  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe.called  Soccus. 
'  Those  who  wrote  a  play,  were  said  docere  yt\Jacere/abulam; 
if  it  was  approved,  it  was  said  stare^  stare  recto  talo^  plac$re^ 
&c«  if  not,  cadere,  exigi^  exsibilari^  &c. 

II.  TRAGEDY  is  the  representation  of  some  one  serious 
and  important  action,  in  which  illustrious  persons  are  intro* 
duced,as,  heroes,  kings,  &€.  written  in  an  elevated  style,  and 
generally  with  an  happy  issue.  The  great  end  of  tragedy 
was  to  excite  the  passions,  chiefly  pity  and  horror ;  to  inspire 
the  love  of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  Gc, de Orat.  \:^i. 
It  had  its  name,  according  to  Horace,  from  rparm%  a  goat,  and 
tjin^  9  song ;  because  a  goat  was  the  prize  of  the  person  who 
produced  the  best  poem,  or  was  the  best  actor,  deArt,Poet.2M, 
to  which  Virgil  alludes,  EcL  iii.  22.  according  to  others,  be- 
cause such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus  after 
vintage,  to  whom  a^e^d/ was  then  sacrificed,  as  being  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  vines ;  and  therefore  it  was  called,  Tf^yaiSbx,  the 
goat's  sonf*  [Prim  ludi  theatrales  ^  Liberalibus  nati  sunt^ 
from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Serv,  ad  Virg.  G.iu  381*) 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  tragedy,  about  ^36  years  before  Christ.  He  went 
about  with  his  actors  from  village  to  village  in  a  cart,  on 
which  a  temporary  stage  was  erected,  where  they  played  and 
sung,  having  their  faces  besmeared  with  the  lees  of  wine, 
(peruncti/igaius  ora)^  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  275.  whence,  ac^. 
cording  to  some,the  name  of  Tragedy,  (from  Tf«|,  -yy^j,  new 
wine  not  refined,  or  the  lees  oi  wine,  and  «2b;,  a  singer t 
hence  Tfvytt^iK*  a  singer  thus  besmeared,  who  threw  out  scofl!s 
and  raillery  against  people). 

Thespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  who  was  a  great 
enemy  to  his  dramatic  representations,  Plutarch,  in  Solone. 

Theipis  was  succeeded  by  Eschylus,  who  erected  a  perma- 
nent  stage,  {modiasinstravit  pulpita  tignis)^  and  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  mask,  [persona)^  of  the  long  flowing  robe,  [palla^ 

A  A  2  stola^ 
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slotatwd  syrma),  and  of  the  high-heeled  shoe  or  buskin  (c^- 
thurnus)^  which  tragedians  wore  :  whence  these  words  are  put 
for  a  tragic  style,  or  for  tragedy  itself,  f'^irg.  EcL  viii.  lo.  ju- 
venal,  viii.  229.  xv.  30.  Mc^rtiaL  iii.  90.  iv.  49.  v.  j.  viii.  3. 
Horal.  Od,  ii.  1.  12.  as  soccus  is  put  for  a  comedy  or  familiar 
style,  Id.  Epist.  ii.  174,  Art,  Poet,  80,  90.  Nee  comwdia  in 
cothurnes  assfirgU^nec  contra  tragadia  socco  ingrediiur, QuinC' 
tiJian.  x.  2,  22. 

As  the  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  always 
wore  under  the  tunic  a  girdle  or  covering,  (Subligaculum 
vel  SuBLiGAR  verecundia  causa),  Cic.  Off.  i.  35.  Juvenal,  vi. 
6o«  Martial,  iii.  87. 

After  ^schylus,  followed  Sophocles  and  £viupiDBS,who 
brought  tragedy  to  the  highest  perfection.  In  their  time  co- 
medy began  first  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  composition 
from  tragedy ;  but  at  Rome  comedy  was  long  cultivated,  be- 
fore any  attempt  was  made  to  compose  tragedies*  Nor  have 
we  any  Roman  tragedies  extant,  except  a  few,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Seneca.  Nothing  remains  of  the  works  of  £miius, 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c.  but  a  few  fragments.  . 

Every  regular  play,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  was.  di- 
vided into  nve  acts,  Horat.  Art,  Poet.  189.  the  subdivision 
into  scenes  is  thought  to  be  a  modern  invention. 
•  Between  the  acis  of  a  trajc^dy  were  introduced  a  number 
of  singers  called  the  CHORUS,  Horat,  de  Art,  Pott.  193. 
who  indeed  appear  to  have  been  always  present  on  the  stage. 
The  chief  of  them,  who  spoke  for  the  rest,  was  called,  Cho^ 
ragus  or  Coryphaus:  But  Choragus  is  usually  put  for  the 
person  who  furnished  the  dresses,  and  took  care  of  all  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  stage.  Plant.  Pers,  i.  3»  79.  Trinumm.  iv.  2,  i&. 
Suet,  Aug.  70.  and  ckoranum  for  the  apparatus  itself,  {instru- 
fnentumscenarum,¥cst,)  rlau(.Capt.  proi.  61.  Plin.  xxxvi.  i^. 
choragia  for  ckoragi^  Vitruv.  v,  g.hencejdlsa ckoragium gw^ 
ri^%  something  that  one  may  boast  of,  Ctc.  ad  Ilerenn.  iv.  go. 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we 
see  from  Aristophanes ;  but  when  its  excessive  licence  was 
suppressed  by  law,  the  Chorus  likewise  was  silenced, /f^r^i/. 
Art.  Poet,  283.  A  Choragus  appears  and  makes  a  speech, 
Plaut,  Cure.  iv.  1. 

The  music  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  flute,  which  at  first 

was  small  and  simple,  and  of  few  holes^  Horat.  Art.  Poet,  20a. 

but  afterwards  it  wa»  bound  with  brass»  had  more  notes  and 

a  louder  sound. 

Some 
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Some  flutes  were  double,  and  of  various  forms.  Tliosc 
»ost  frequently  mentioned,  are  the  Tiiia:  dextrat  and  sinislra-^ 
fares  and  imparts^  which  have  occasioned  so  much  disputation 
among  critics,  and  still  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  ascer-* 
tained«  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  double  flute 
consisted  of  two  tubes,  which  were  so  joined  together  as  to 
have  but  one  mouth,  and  so  were  both  blown  at  once.  That 
which  the  musician  played  on  with  his  right  hand  was  called 
tibia  dextra^  the  right-handed  flute ;  with  his  left,  tibia  sinistra^ 
the  left-handed  flute.  The  latter  had  but  few  holes,  and 
sounded  a  deep  serious  base ;  the  other  had  more  holes,  and 
a  sharper  and  more  lively  tone.  Plin,  16,  36.  s.  66.  Varr.  R. 
R.  I,  2,  15.  When  two  right  or  two  left-handed  flutes 
weic  joined  together,  they  were  called  tibia  pares  dextra,  or 
uUm  pares  sinistra.  The  flutes  of  different  sorts  were  called 
tibia  tmpares^  or  tihia^  dextra  et  sinistra.  The  right-handed 
flutes  were  the  same  with  what  were  called  the  Lydian  flutes, 
VTibia  Lydidi)^  and  the  left-handed  with  the  Tyrian  flutesi 
(Tibia  lyria  oiSarrana^  vcl  Serrana.)  Hence  Virgil,  Bifo* 
rem  dat  tibia  cantum^  i.  e.  bisenum^  imparem^  Mn.  ix.  6i8« 
Sometimes  the  flute  was  crooked,  Virg.  j£n.  vii.  737.  Ovid* 
Met.  iii.  532.  and  is  then  called  Tibia  Phrygia  or  cornut  Id. 
de  Pont.  I.  i.  39.  Fast.  iv.  181. 

III.  PANTOMIMES  were  representations  by  dumb-shew, 
in  which  the  actors,  who  were  called  by  the  same  name  with 
their  performances,  [Mimi  vel  Pantomimi)^  expressed  every 
thing  by  their  dancing  and  gestures  without  speaking,  loquad 
manu;  hence  called  also  Ckiroriimi^)  Juvenal,  xiii.  110.  vi« 
63.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  515.  Martial,  iii.  86.  Horat.  i.  18,  13.  ii« 

2,  125.  Manil.  V.  474.  Suet.  Ner.  54.  But  Pantomimi  is  aU 
ways  put  for  the  actors,  who  were  likewise  called  PUnip^des^ 
because  they  were  without  shoes,  [excalceati)^  Senec.  Epist. 
8.  Quinctiliah.  v.  ii.  Juvenal,  viii.  191.  Gell.  i.  ii«  They 
wore,  however,  a  kind  of  wooden  or  iron  sandals,  called 
ScABiLLA  or  Scabelta^  which  made  a  rattling  noise  when  they 
danced,  Cic*  CaL  27.  Suek.  Col,  54. 

The  Pantomimes  ar«  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Augustus ;  for  before  his  time  the  Mimi  both  spoke  and  acied. 

MIMUS  is  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted^ 
Cic.  Ccd.  87.  Verr.  iii.  36.  Rabir,   Post.  12.  Phil,  \u  27.  not  , 
only  on  the  stage,  but  elsewhere,  Siiet.  Cas.  39.  Ner.  ^.Otk^ 

3,  Calig.  45.  Aug.  45,  100.  Sen.  Ep.  80.  Juvenal,  viii.  198. 
The  most  celebrated  composers  ot  mimical  performances  or 

iftrceS)  [mimogrdphi)^  were  Laberius  and  Fublius  Syrus,  in  the 

time 
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umeof  Julius  Caesar,  S«^/«  Jul.  39.  Hdrat.Sat.  i.  lo,  G.Gill. 
xvii.  14.  The  most  famous  Pantomimes  under  Augustus  were 
Pyladesand  Bathyllus,  the  favourite  of  Maecenas,  Tacit.  An^ 
nal.  i.  ^4.  He  is  called  by  the  Scholiast  on  Per^^ius,  v,  123* 
his  frecdmgn,  [libertus  Macenatis) ;  and  by  Juvenal,  mollis, 
yi.  63^  Between  them  there  was  a  constant  emulation,  Py« 
lades  beingonce  reproved  by  Augustus  on  thisaccount,  replied, . 
**  It  is  expedient  for  you,  that  the  attention  ef  the  people  should 
hp  engaged  about  us."  Pylades  was  the.great  favourite  of  the 
public.  He  was  once  banished  by  the  power  of  the  opposite 
party,  but  soon  after  restored,  Dio^  liv.  17.  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  7^ 
^he  factions  of  the  different  players,  Sfnec,  Ep.  47.  Nat.  g. 
yil.  32,  Petron.  5.  sometimes  carried  their  discords  to  such 
a  length,  that  they  terminated  in  bloodshed,  Suet,  Tib,  37. 

The  Romans  had  rope  dancers  (Funambul),  Schanebata 
Vt\  Ncurobata).  who  usqd  to  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  th^ 
play,  Ter.  Hec.  ProL  4,  34.  Juvenal,  iii,  77.  and  persons  who 
$eemed  to  fly  in  the  air,  (PETAURiSTit),  who  darted  [Jactabant 
i^el  excutiebant)  their  bodies  from  a  machine  called  Petaurum^ 
vel  -t^j,  Festus.  Juvenal,  xiv.  265.  Manil.  iii.  438. Martial  ii, 
86.  also  interludes  or  musical  entertainments,  called  Emboli  a, 
Cic.  $<xt.  54«  or  AckoANiaTA ;  but  this  last  word  is  usually 
put  for  the  actors,  musicians,  or  repeaters  themselves,  who 
were  also  employed  at  privateentertainments,CirV.2^2V«  ferr.iv^ 
9%,Arch.q.  Suet,  Aug,  74.  Macrob,  Sat,  ii.  4^  ]^cp.  Att.  14. 

The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  people 
calling  out  for  various  shews  to  be  exhibited ;  as,  the  repre^ 
fcntsition  oi  battles,  triumphal  processions,  gladiators,  uncom- 
mon animals,  and  wild  beasts,  &c.  The  npise  which  the  peo? 
pie  made  on  these  occasions,  is  compared  by  Horace  to  the 
raging  of  the  sea,  Epist.  II.  i.  i8j,  8cq^  In  like  manner,  their 
approbation,  (plaususj  ^ni  disapprobation,  sibilus^  strepitus^ 
JrcmituSf  clamor  tonitruum^  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  ^. fistula pastori'^ 
tia^  Att.  16.)  which  at  all  times  were' so  much  regarded,  Cic. 
Pis.  ^7.  Sext,  54t'55,  56,  &c.  Horat.  Od^  i.  ap.  ii.  17. 

Th^se  who  acted  the  principal  parts  pf  a  play,  were  called 
Actores  primarumpartiu^:  the  second,  secundarum  partiums 
the  third,  tertiarum^  &c.  Ter.  Pborm.  prol.  28«  Cic,  if| 
Cascil.  15.  &Ascon.  in  loc. 

The  actors  were  applauded  or  hissed  as  they  performe4 
their  parts,  or  pleased  the  spectsitors,  Quinctilian.  vi.  1.  Cic. 
Rose.  Com.  %,Att.  i.  3, 16.  When  the  play  was  ended,  an  actor 
always  said  Plaudite,  Terent.  &c. 


Dramatic  Ent^rtainmsnti.  3^ 

Those  actors*  who  were  most  approved,  received  crowns, 
&c»  as  at  other  games  ;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flovrers, 
tied  round  the  head  with  strings,  called  Struppi ^  stropAia^  v/' 
•iila,  Festus.  Plin.  xxi.  1.  afterwards  of  thin  plates  of  brass 
gilt,  [elamna  area  imui  inaurata  aut  inarg^ntaia)^  cdilltd  Co<> 
RO^LiEor  corollaria;  first  made  by  Crassus  of  gold  and  silver, 
PiV.  xxi.  2,  3.  Hence  COROLLARIUM,  a  reward  given 
to  plavers  over  and  above  their  just  hire,  {addiium  praterqutm 
quod  debitum  est),  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling,  iv/36.  Phn.  Ep.  vii. 
2^.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  iv.  22.  Suet.  Aug.  45.  or  any  tbinir 
given  above  what  was  promised,  Cic,  Vcrr.  lii.  50.  Plin,  ix. 
3S*  s-  57'     ^he  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  ordained  that  play- 
ers  should  receive  from  five  to  ten  gold  pieces,  [aiirei)^  but 
not  more,  Capitolin.  11. 

The  place  where  dramatic  representations  were  exhibited, 
was  called  THEATRUM,  a  theatre,  {akaofuu.videoA  In^ 
antient  times  the  people  viewed  the  entertainments  stanoing;' 
hence  siantes  for  spectators,  Cic.  Amic,  7.  and,  A.  U.  590,  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  prohibiting  any  one  to  make 
seats  for  that  purpose  in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  it.  At 
the  same  time  a  theatre,  which  was  building,  was,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  censors,  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  as  a 
thing  hurtful  to  good  morzU^  (nocilurumpublids  moriius)^ 
Liv.  Epit.  xlviii.  V aler.  Max.ii.  4,3. 

Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erected; 
The  most  splendia  was  that  of  M.  ^milius  Scaurus,  when 
xdile,  which  contained  80,000  persons,  and  was  adorned 
with  amazing  magnificence,  and  at  an  incredible  expence, 
Piin*  xxxvi.  15,  s.  24,  8« 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  Cxsar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in 
honour  of  his  father,  ffunebri  patris  munere),  made  two 
large  theatres  of  wood,  adjoining  to  one  another,  suspended 
each  on  hinges,  fcardimim  singulorum  versatili  suspcnsa  libra* 
mento)^  and  looking  opposite  ways,  [inter  se  avcrsa)^  so  that  the 
scenes  should  not  disturb  each  other  by  their  noise,  {neinvi* 
ctm  obstreperent) ;  in  both  of  which  he  acted  stc^e  plays  in  the 
former  part  of  the  day ;  then  halving  suddenly  wheeled  them 
round,  so  that  they  stood  over  against  one  another,  and  thus 
formed  an  amphitheatre^  he  exhibited  shews  of  gladiators  in 
the  afternoon,  Ptin*  xxxvi.  15. 

Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  bis' second 
consulship,  which  co^itained  40,000 ;  but  t,ha^  he  might  not 
inpi^r  the  animadverkioi^  of  the  censors,  he  Qedicaied  it  ^  ^ 

temple 
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temple  to  Venus,  Suet.  Gaud.  21.  Tertullian  de  Sped.  10. 
Plin.  viii.  7.  Dio,  xxxix.  38.  Tacit,  xiv.  19.  There  were 
afterwards  several  theatres,  and  in  particular  thoscof  Mar- 
celluSy  tHo,  xliii.  49.  and  of  Balbus,  near  that  of  Pompey, 
Ovid.  Trist,  iii.  t2,  13.  Amor.  ii.  7,  3.  hence  called  tria 
theatra,  the  three  theatres,  Suet,  Aug.  4^.  Ovid.  Art.  iii.  354, 
Trist.  iii.  12,  24. 

Theatres  at  first  were  open  at  top,  and,  iii  excessive  heat 
or  rain  coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  amphi- 
theatre,'i%«.  xix.  1.  8,6.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  Lucret.  iv.  73, 
but  in  later  times  they  were  roofed,  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  5,  91. 

Amon^ihe  Greeks  public  assemblieswere  held  in  the  thea- 
tre, C?r.  Fiacc.  y. 'Tacit,  ii.  80.  Senec.  Epist.  108.  And  among 
the  Romans  it  was  usual  to  scourge  malefactors  on  the  stage. 
Suet,  Au^^y.  This  the  Greeks  called  Qtarfi^tn  et  %a^o^£tyfia* 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  form,  like  the 
half  of  an  amphitheatre,  PHn.  xxxvi.  16.  The  benches  or 
seats  {gradus  vel  cunei)  rose  above  one  another,  and  vftrt  dis<* 
tributed  to  the  diflferent  orders  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  foremost  rows  next  the  stage,  called  Or- 
ekestra^  were  assigned  to  the  senators  and  ambassadors  of  fo- 
reign  states;  fourteen  rows  behind  them  to  the  ejuites^  and 
the  rest  to  the  people.  Suet.  Augy  44.  The  whole  was  called 
CAVEA.  The  foremost  rows  were  called  Cavea  prima^  or 
irna;  the  last,  cavea  ultima  or  summa^  Cic.  Senect.  14.  The 
middle,  cavea  media^  Suet.  ibid. 

The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers,  were 
called  Scpia,Postscenium,Proscemu?nyPulpitum,  and  Orchestra. 

I.  SCENA,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  statues, 

a^nd  pictures  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

plays  exhibited,  Vitruv.  v.  8.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  AEn.  i, 

|66,  431,     The  .ornaments  sometimes  inconceivably  magni* 

.  ficent,  Valer.  Max.  ii.4,  6;     Plin.  xxxvi,  15.  s,  24. 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  ma- 
chines, it  was  called  ScbnaVersatilis;  when  it  was  drawn 
aside,-ScENA  ductilis,  Serv.  ad.  Virg.G.  iii.  24. 

The  scpnery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  (AULiEUM  vel 
Siparium,  oftener  plural  -aj,  which,  contrary  to  the  modern 
(lustoni,  w^s  dropt  (premeiatur)  or  drawn  down,  as  among  us 
rhe  blinds  of  a  parriagei  when  ttie  play  began,  and  raised  (totle- 
fatur)  or  drawn  up  when  the  play  was  over;  sometimes  also 
tctwecp  the  acti,  Hpraf.  Ep,  ii;  1,  189.  Aft,  poet,  154.  Ovid. 

Met. 
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Met.  Hi.  111.  Juvenal,  vi.  166.  The  machine  by  which  this 
was  done  was  called  Exostra,  Cicprov.  Cons.  6.  Curtains 
and  hangings  of  tapestry  were  also  used  in  private  bouses, 
Virg.  An.  i.  701.  Horat.  Od.  iii.  29.  15.  Sat.  ii.  8.-54.  ^^'* 
led  Aulaa  Attalica^  because  said  10  have  been  first  invented 
at  the  court  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Propert.  ii.  23.  46.  Serv.  in  f^irg.  j£n.  i.  701. 

2.  POSTCENIUM,  the  place  behind  the  scene,  where 
the  actors. dressed  and  undressed;  and  where  those  things 
were  supposed  to  be  done,  which  could  not  with  propricry 
be  exhibited  on  the  stage,  Horat.  de  Art.  P,  182.  Lucret,  iv. 
1178. 

3.  PROSCENIUM,  the  place  before  the  scene,  where 
the  actors  appeared. 

The  place  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts  was  called 
PULPITUM  ;  and  the  place  where  they  danced,  ORCHES- 
TRA,  which  was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  Pulpitum^ 
Vitruv.  V.  6.  Hence  Luditria  scena  etpu/piiodrgnat  buffoon^ 
cries  fit  only  for  the  stage,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  25. 


MILITARY  AFFAIRS  op  the  ROMANS. 
I.    LEVYING  of  SOLDIERS. 


''PHE  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  Every  citizen 
-^  was  obliged  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service 
required,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  forty-six  ;  nor  at  first 
could  any  one  enjoy  an  office  in  the  city,  who  had  not  served 
ten  campaigns,  Polyb.  vi.  17.  Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged 
to  serve  twenty  campaigns,  and  every  horseman  ten.  At 
ifrst  none  of  the  lowest  class  was  enlisted  as  soldiers,  nor 
freedmen,  unless  in  dangerous  junctures,  Liv*  x.  21.  xxii* 
11.57.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^'  afterwards  altered  by  Marius,  Sallust, 
Jvg.  86.  GelL  xvi.  10, 

The  Romans,  during  the  existence  of  their  republic,  were 
almost  always  engaged  in  wars  ;  first  with  the  different  states 
of  Italy  for  near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  200  yean 
more  in  subduing  the  various  countries  which  composed  that 
immense  empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war  without  solemnly 
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proclaiming  it.    This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called 
Feci  ales'. 

When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured  by  any 
nation,  thev  sent  rtne  or  more  of  these  Fccicues  to  demand 
redress,  [aares  rcpd€ndas\  Liv.  iv.  go.  xxxviii,  45.  Varr- 
L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  72.  and  if  it  was  not  immediately 
given,  thirty-three  days  were  granted  to  consider  the  matter, 
after  which,  war  might  be  Justly  declared.  Then  the  FeciaUs 
again  went  to  their  confines,  and  having  thrown  a  bloody 
spear  into  theqi,  tormally  declared  v/ar  against  that  nation, 
Liu.  i.  J2.  The  form  of  words  which  he  pronounced  before 
he  threw  the  spear,  was  called  CLARIGATIO,  [a  clara  voce 
^ua  utebatur)^  oerv.  in  Virg.^n*  ix.  52.  x.  14.  Plin.  xxii.  2. 
Afterwards  when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars  carried. 
on  with  distant  nations,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in  a 
certain  field  near  the  city,  which  was  called  Acer  Hostilis, 
Ovid.  Fast,  vii  205.  Thus  Augustus  declared  war  professedly 
against  Cleopatra,  but  in  reality  against  Antony,  Dio^  I.  4, 
So  Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  to  war  against  the 
iScythians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from  the  temple  ot  Bellona. 
into  the  ager  hostilis^  Die,  ixxi.  53* 

In  the  iir^t  ages  of  the  republic^  four  legions  for  the  most 
part  were  annually  raised,  two  to  each  consul ;  for  two  le- 
gions composed  a  consular  army.  But  often  a  greater  num. 
ber  was  raised,  ten,  Iav.  \u  30.  vii.  35.  eighteen,  xxiv.  11, 
twenty,  xxx*  2.  twenty-one,  xxvt.  28*  xxvii.  24.  twenty- 
three,  XX.  !•  xxviii.  g8.  Under  Tiberiui  twenty-five,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in  Italy,  and  the  forces  of 
the  allies.  Tacit.  Antial.  iv.  5.  under  Adrian  thirty,  Spariian. 
ig.  In  the  ,^29th  year  of  the  city,  upon  the  report  of  a  Gallic 
tumult,  Italy  alone  is  said  to  have  armed  S6,ooo  cavalry, 
and  700,000  foot,  Piin,  iii,  20.  s*  24.  But  in  after  times,  when 
the  lands  were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  JJv,  vi.  12.  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  procure  soldiers.  Hence  after  the  destruction 
of  Quintilius  Varus  and  his  army  in  Gernaany,  A.  U.  763, 
Augustus  could  not  raise  forces  even  to  defend  Italy  and 
Rome,  which  he  was  afraid  the  Germans  and  Gauls  would 
attack,  without  using  the  greatest  rigour,  Dio,  Ivi.  23. 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  office,  appointed 
a  day  (diem  edicebant^  vel  indiccbani)^  on  which  all  those  who 
were  of  the  miliury  age  should  be  present  in  the  capitol,  Liv, 
XX vi.  31,  Polyb.  vi.  17. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  seat^ci  in  their  curule 

ch'ii^. 
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chairs.  heM  a  levy  {dtkctum  habebant)^  by  the  assistance  of 
the  militan'  or  legionary  tribunes,  unless  hindered  by  the 
tribunes  o\  the  commons,  Liv.  iii.  51.  iv.  1.  It  was  deter- 
ixiiped  by  lot  in  what  manner  the  tiibes  should  be  called. 

The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out 
of  each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his 
name  under  a  severe  penalty,  Liv,  iii.  11.  &  41.  GelL  xu  5* 
Valer.  Max.  vi.  3.  4.  They  were  careful  to  chase  {U^ere) 
those  first,  who  had  what  were  thought  lucky  names,  [bona 
nomina),  as,  VaUrius,  Salvius,  Statorius^  &c.  Czr.  Divin.  i.  4^. 
Fesiusin  voce  Lacus  Lucrin ys.  Their  names  were  writtea 
down  on  tables  ;  hence  .scribere,  to  enlist,  to  levy  or  raise* 

In  certain  wars,  and  under  certain  commanders,  there 
was*  the  greatest  alacrity  to  enlist,  [nomina  dare)^  Liv.  x.  25. 
xlii.  32*  but  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  <;oni« 
pulsion  [coercitio)  was  requisite;  and  those  who  refuse^,  (re- 
FKACTARii,  qui  miluiam  dcirectabant)^  were  forced  to  enlist 
[sacramento  adacti)  by  fines  and  corporal  punishment,  [damnh 
ct  vtrgis)y  Liv.  iv.^3.  vii.  4.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown 
ipio  prison,  ibid,  &  Dionys,  viii,  or  said  as  slaves,  CiV* 
Cccdn.  34.  Some  cut  off  their  thumbs  or  fingers  to  render 
themselves  unfit  for  service  :  Hence  poUice  trunci,  poltroons. 
But  this  did  not  screen  them  from  punishment,  Sitet.  Aug. 
224.  Valer,  Max.  vi.  g*  3.  On  one  occasion  Augustus  put 
some  of  the  most  refractory  to  death,  Dio^  Ivi.  23. 

There  were,  however,  several  just  causes  of  exemption  from 
military  service,  [vacationis  militia:  vel  a  milili^)^  of  which  the 
chief  were.  Age,  (/Etas),  if  above  fifty,  JJv.  xlii.  33,  34.  Dis-' 
ease  or  infirmity,  (morbus  vcl  vitium,  Suet,  Aug.  24.  Office, 
fkonorj^  being  a  magistrate  or  priest,  Plutarch^  in  Gamll,  vers/- 
Jiti.  Favour  or  indulgence  fbeneficiumj  granted  by  the  senate 
or  people,  Cic.  phiL  v.  19.  de  ts^at,  JD.  ii.  2.  Liv.  xxxix.  19* 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  time, 
(Emeriti,  qui  stipendia  explnvssent,  vcl  defuncti,  Ovid. 
Amor.  ii.  9.  24.)  Such  as  claimed  this  exemption,  applied 
to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Liv.  ii.  5c.  who  judged  of 
the  justice  of  their  claims,  (causas  cognoscdant^  *  and  inter* 
posed  in  their  ];>ehalf  or  not,  as  they  judged  proper.  But  this 
was  somctitpes  forbidden  by  a  decree  'of  the  senate,  liv^ 
xxxiv..  56.  And  the  tribunes  themselves  sometimes  referred 
the  matter  to  the  consuls,  Liv.  xlii.  32,  33,  &G. 

In  sudden  emergencies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  ii| 
jltaly,  or  against  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  TUMULTUS, 
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fqudsi  iimor  muUus^  vel  2i  tumeo)^  Cic.  Phil,  v,  3t.viii,  i« 

Quinctiliiin.  vji.  3.  no  regard  was  had  to  these  excuses,  (clc^^ 
Icctus  sine  vocationibus  habitus  cstj^  Liv.  vii.  ii,  a8.  viii.  20. 
X.  21.  Tyio  flags  were  displayed  fvexiUa  sublaia  vc\  prolata 
sunt  J  from  the  capitol,  the  one  red,  (rostumj^  to  summon  the 
infaniry,  (Adptditts  evocanios)^  and  the  other  green,  [carU" 
kumjy  to  summon  the  cavalry,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^«,  viii.  4. 

On  such  occasions,  as  there  was  not  time  to  go  through 
the  usual  forms,  the  consul  said.  Qui  rempublicam  sal* 
VAM  ESSE  vuLT,  ME  SEqUATUR.  This  was  Called  CON- 
JURATIO,  OT  ruocatio^  and  men  thus  raised,  Conjujuti, 
Liv,  xxii.  38.  Cas,  dt  Bdl.G.  vii.  1.  who  were  not  considered 
as  regular  soldiers,  Liv.  xlv.  2. 

Soldiers  raised  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  fin  tumuitu;  nantj  TU« 
MULTUS  nonnunquam  levior  quam  bdlum^  Liv.Ji.  26.)  were 
called  SuBiTARii  fita  repcntina  auxilia  appellabanij ^  Liv.iii. 
4*  30.  or  TuMULTUARii,  Liv.  i.  yj.  XXXV.  2.  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  ibid.  &  xl.  26.  when'the 
sickly  or  infirm  were  forced  to  enlist,  who  were  called  Cau- 
SARii,  Lav.  vi.  6.  If  slaves  were  found  to  have  obtruded 
themselves  into  the  service,  (inter  tiranesj^  they  were  some- 
times  punished  capitally,  fin  cos  animadversum  estj^  Plin.  £p. 

X-  S8,  &  39- 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  Equites^  and 

^ch  had  a  horse  and  money  to  support  him,  given- them  by 

the  public,  Liv.  \.  43. 

On  extraordinary  occasions  some  Equites  served  on  their 
own  horses^  Uv.  v.  7.  But  that  was  not  usually  done ;  nor 
were  there,  as  some  have  thought,  any  horse  in  the  Roman 
army,  but  from  the  Equips,  till  the  time  of  Marius,  who 
made  a  great  alteration  in  the  military  system  of  the  Romans, 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

After  that  period  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  of 
Roman  equitcs^^%  formerly,  butof  horsemen  raised  from  Iialy, 
and  the  other  provinces ;  and  the  infantry  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  which  is  justly 
reckoned  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  theTepublic, 

After  the  levy  was  complet«d,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to 
repeat  over  the  words  of  the  military  ozi\f  qui  rdiqujs  verba 
sacramcnti  prairetj,  and  the  rest  swore  after  him,  {in  verba 
cjnsjurabant).  Every  one  as  he  passed  along  said,  Idem  in 
ME,  Fcstusin  pRitjURATlONES,  Liv.  ii.  45.  Polyb.  vi.  19. 

The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  alwavs 

the 
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the  daipe.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey 
their  commander,  and  not  desert  their  standards,  &c.  Litf.  iit. 
ao.  xxii.  g8.  GcU.  xvi.  4.  Sometimes  those  below  seventeen 
were  obliged  to  take  the  military  oath,  (sacramento  vel  •um 
dicere)y  Liv.  xxii.  57.  xxv,  5, 

Without  this  oath  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  enemy^ 
Cic.Off.  i.  ii«  Hence  sacramenta  is  put  for  a  military  life, 
Jiwvfial.  xvi.  35.  Livy  says,  that  it  was  first  legally  exacted 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  xxii.  38.  where  he  seems  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  oath  (Sacramentum)  which  for- 
merly was  taken  voluntarily,  when  the  troops  were  embodied, 
and  each  dccurta  of  cavalry,  and  century  of  foot,  swore 
among  themselves  [inter  se  equites  decuriati^  pedites  centuriati 
€OTyurabani)^  to  act  like  good  soldiers,  (stsefuga  acformidU 
vis  ergd  non  ahituros^  neqiu  ex  ordine  recessuros)^  and  the  oath 
(jvsjurandum)  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tribunes 
after  the  levy,  lex  voluntario  inter  ipsosfadere  a  triaunis  adlc*- 
gitimamjurisjurandi  actionem  translatum.) 

On  occasion  of  a  mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  anew, 
liv,  xxviii.  29. 

Under  the  emperors  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted 
in  the  military  oath,  Tacit.  Hist,  iv.  31.  and  this  oath  used  to 
be  renewed  e^ery  year  on  their  birth  day,  Piin.  Ep.  x.  60.  by 
the  soldiers  and  the  people  in  the  provinces,  i//.  Pan.  68.  also 
on  the  kalends  of  January,  Suet.  Galb.  16.  TadU  Annai.  xvi* 
22.  Hist.  i.  12. 

On  certain  occasions  persons  were  sent  up  and  down  the 
country  to  raise  soldiers,  called  CONQUISITORES,  and 
the  force  used  for  that  purpose,  Coercitio  vel  Conquisitio,  a 
press  or  impress, lit/,  xxi.  1 1.  xxiii.  32.  Cic.de  Prov.  Cons.  2» 
4lti.  vii.  21.  Hist,  de  Bell.  Alex.  2.  Sometimes  particular com^ 
missioners  [triumviri)  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  hv^ 

XXV.  j. 

Veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time  [homines 
emmtis  stipendiis,)  were  often  induced  a^ain  to  enlist,  wh3 
were  then  called  EVOCATI,  Liv.  xxxvii.4.  Cic.Fam.  iii.7. 
Cas.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  53.  Sallust.  Ju^.  84. />'(?,  xlv.  12.  Galba 
gave  this  name  to  a  body  of  eqintes,  whom  he.  appointed  to 
guard  his  person.  Suet.  Galb.  10.  Th^Evocati  were  exempted 
from  all  the  drudgery  of  military  service,  [caterorum  immt^ 
nes,nisipropulsanai  hostis),  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36. 

After  Latium  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subdued,  or  ad- 
Biitied  into  alliance,  they  always  furnished  at  leas^  an  equal^ 

number 
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number  of  infantry  with  the  |loinans,  and  the  double  of  csN 
valry,  Ziv.  viii.  8.  xxii.  36.  sometimes  more.  (See  p.  68}- 
The  consuls,  when  about  to  make  a  levy,  sent  them  notice 
what  number  of  troops  ihey  required,  (ad  sodos  Lattnumqvt 
nomen  ad  miliUs  tx  formula  accipixndos  miltunt^  arma^  fda^ 
ifia  parari  jubenf^  Liv.  xxii.  gj.)  and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed the  day  afid  place  of  assembling,  fqt^  cenv^irentj 
Lir.  xxxiv.  55.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  deem  to  have  been  raised,  (scripH 
vel  canscripiijr  muck  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the 
Romans.  *  They  were  paid  by  their  own  states,  Liv,  xxvii.  9. 
&  11.  and  received  nothing  from  the  Romans  but  corn;  on 
which  accouist  they  had  a  paymaster  (Quastorjoi  their  own^ 
Poly.  vi.  But  when  all  the  Italians  were  admitted  into  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  their  forces  were  incorporated  with 
those  of  the  republic. 

The  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  and  states  were  called 
auxiliaries,  (AUXILIAREo  mlites  vel  auxilia,  ab  axtgeOf 
Cic.  Att.  vi.  5.  Varr.  &  F^t.)  They  usually  received  pay 
and  cloathing  from  the  republic,  although  they  sometimes 
were  supported  by  those  wtro  sent  them. 

The  first  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  537,  lit;,  xxiv^r 
49.  But  those  must  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries, 
who  were  often  mentioned  betore  that  time,  Liv.  xxi.  ^f 
48.  559  56*  xxii.  22. 

Under  the  emperors  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  foreigners ;  and  the  provinces  saw  with  * 

legret  the  flower  of  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  purpose, 
Tadt.  Hist.iv,  14.  Agric.  31.  Each  district  was  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  men,  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  opulence. 


II.  DIVISION  of  the  TROOPS  in  the  ROMAN 
ARMY  I  their  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  and 
DRESS. 

A  FTER  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  military  oath  ad- 

ministered,  the  troops  were  formed  into  legions,  (LE-. 

GIO  a  legendo,  quia  nilites  in  dekciu  legebantur,    Varro^ 

Lm  JL.  iv.  16.  which  word  is  sometimes  put  for  an  army  %iv^ 

ii.  26,  &c.  Sallust.  Jug.  79.) 

1  Each 
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Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  int» 
three  ikampUs^  and  each  maniple  into  two  centuries,  (MANI- 
PULUS,  ex  maniputo  v^Xjasdculofani^  kasta^  vclpertic^ 
hnga  alligato^  qnem  pro  signo  primum  gerehmt^  Ovid.  Fast.  iii. 
117.)  So  that  there  were  thirty  maniples,  and  sixty  centuries 
in  a  legion,  GelL  xvi.  4.  and  if  there  had  alway&been  100  men 
in  each  century ^  as  its  name  imports,  the  legion  would  have 
consisted  of  0000  men.     Bui  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  diflbrenlt 
times,  Uv.  vii.  tf.  viii.  8.  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  2^.  xlii.  31.  xliii. 
12.  Gets*  B.  C.  iii.  106.  B.  AL  69.  In  the  time  of  Polybius 
it  was  4200, 

There  were  usually  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  legion, 
called  JUSTUS  EQUITATUS,  or  ALA,  ibid.  &  Liv.  iii. 
62.  They  were  divided  into  ten  turmccoT  troops;  and  each 
turma  into  three  dtcuria^  or  bodies  of  ten  men. 

The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which  composed  the  le^on, 
were  three,  the  Hastati,  Prindpes^  and  Triarii. 

The  HAST  ATI  were  so  called,  because  they  first  fought 
with  long  spears,  {hasta),  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside  at 
inconvenient,  Varro  de  Lot.  ling,  iv.  16.  They  consisted  of 
young  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line  in 
battle,  Liv,  viii.  8. 

The  PRINCIPES  were  men  of  middle  age  in  the  vigour 
of  life ;  they  occupied  the  second  line.  Anciently  thejf 
seem  to  have  been  posted  first ;  whence  their  name,  ihd, 

The-TRIARII  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valour,  wh<> 
formed  the  third  line ;  whence  their  name,  Dionys.  viir.  86. 
They  were  also  called  PILANI,  from  the  Piium  or  javelin 
which  they  used;  and  the  Hasiati  and  PrrndpeSj  who  stooc^ 
before  them,  Antepilani. 

There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops  called  VELITES,  from 
their  swiftness  and  agility,  ^a  volando  vel  velodtaie)^  the  liglit- 
armed  soldiers,  (milites  lexns  armatura,  vel  expediti^  vel  levis 
armaturajt  first  instituted  in  the  second  Punic  war,£7i/.xxvi.  4. 
These  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  legion,  and  had  no  certain 
post  assigned  them ;  but  fought  in  scattered  parties  where  oc- 
casion required,  usually  before  the  lines.  To  them  were  joined 
the  tlingers  and  archers,  FUNDITORES,  Baleares,  Achat, 
&c.)  Liv.  xxi.  21.  xxviii.  37.  xxxviii.  31,  20.  SAGIT* 
TARII  CreUnses,  Arabes,  &c.  JUv,  xxxvii.  40.  xlii.  35. 

The  light-armed  troops  were  anciently  called  Ferenttnii: 
Rorariif  {quod  ante  rorat  quam  pluit,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  3.}  and,- 

according 
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according  to  8ome»  Accensi.  Others  make  the  Accensi  super- 
aumerary  soldiers*  who  attended  the  army  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  legendary  soldiers  who  died  or  were  slain,  Festus  in 
Adcensi  et  Adscriptitii,  Varro^  ibid.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  they  were  ranked  among  the  light-armed  troops. 
These  Mftte  formed  into  distinct  companies,  (expedili  mani" 
fuU  et  expeditiP  cohortes)^  and  are  sometimes  opposed  to  the 
legionary  cohorts,  Sallust,  Jug.  46.  90,  100. 

The  soldiers  were  often  denominated,  especially  under  the 
emperors,  from  the  number  of  the  legion  in  which  they  were ; 
thus,  Primam^  the  soldiers  of  the  first  legion ;  Secundam^  Ter- 
tiani^  Quartani,  Qmntani^  Decimani^  Tertiadccimani^  Vicesima^ 
nz,  Duodevicesimani^  Duo  ct  vicesimani^  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv. 
36,  37.  iii.  67.  V.  1.  Suet.  Jul.  70. 

The  VdiUs  were  equipped  with  bows^  sUngs^  seven  javelins 
or  spears  with  slender  points  like  arrows,  so  that  when  thrown 
thry  bent  and  could  not  easily  be  returned  by  the  enemy,  fuo* 
rum  tduminhabiU  ad  remittendum  imperilis  est^  Liv.  xxiv»  34* 
a  Spanish  sword  having  both  edge  and  point,  {quo  casim  d 
punctim peUbant^  Liv.)  a  round  buckler  (parnu)  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  leather  ^ 
and  a  helmet  or  cask  for  the  head,  (GALEA  vel  GaUrus)^ 
generally  made  of  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast,  to  appear  the 
more  terrible,  Poiyb.  vi.  20. 

The  arms  of  the  Hastati^  Principes,  and  Triarii^  both  de- 
fensive [arma  ad  tegendum)  and  offensive  {ula  ad  petendum) 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  same ;  Polyh.  vi.  so,  &  22.. 

j: 1.  An  oblong  shield  f SCUTUM)  with  an  iron  boss 

(umbo)  jutting  out  in  the  miadle,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  broad,  made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  little 
plates  of  iron,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  bull's  hide; 
Sometimes  a  round  shield  (Clypkus)  of  a  smaller  size. 

■■  2.  A  head  piece  (GALEA  vel  Cassis  v.  -tda)  of  brass 
or  iron,  coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  face 
uncovered,  Flor*  iv.  2.  whence  the  command  of  Caesar  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  in  a  great  measure  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  Facihm  feki,  mil£s,  Fbr.  iv.  2.  Pom- 
pey's  cavalry  being  chiefly  composed  of  young  men  of  rank, 
who  were  as  much  afraid  of  having  their  visages  disfigured  as 
of  death.  Upon  the  top  of  the  helmet  was  the  crest,  (Cris- 
ta), adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers  of  various  colours. 

3.  A  coat  of  mail,  (LORICA)  generally  made  of  lea- 
ther, covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  the  formoi'  scales  or  iron 

rings 
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rin^s  twisted  within  one  another  like  chains, /^i»i'.f  conseria)^ 
instead  of  the  coat  of  mail,  most  used  only  a  plate  of  brass  on 
the  breast,  (thorax  vel  fcctoraUj. 

— —4.  Greaves  for  the  legs,  (OCREiE),  Liv.  fac,  40.  to"- 
tnina  crtiirurh^  Virg.  ^n.  xi.  777.  sometimes  only  on  the  right 
leg»  Vfg(^^  u  20.  and  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the  feet, 
called  Cattga,  set  with  nails,  Juvenal,  xvi.  84.  used  chiefly  by 
the  common  soldiers,  {greganive\manipularesmtliUs)\Yrh€nQe 
(he  Emperor  Caligula  had  his  name.  Suet.  Gal.  ix,  52.  Tacit; 
Mnal.  i.  ^x.Gic.  Att.  ii.  3.  .  Ji^ncc  Cdligahis^  a  common 
soldier.  Suet,  Aug.  25.  Madiu  a  caliga  ad  consulatum  per^^ 
ductus^  from  being  a  common  soldier,  Senec.  de  ben.  r.  t6. 

*^g.  A  sword  (^2i</2ttJ  vel«f  jij)and  twolongjavelin8,(PiLA.) 

The  cavalry  at  fi^st  used  only  their  ordinary  cloathiiig  fotthe 
sake  of  agility,  that  they  might  more  easily  mount  their  horses ; 
for  they  had  no  stirrups,  (SxAPiiC:  vel  Sta?evm,  as  they  werd 
afterwards  called).  When  they  were  first  used  is  uncertain. 
There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  classics,  nor  do  they  ap« 
pe^r  on  ancient  coins  and  statues,  !  Neither  had  the  Romans 
saddles  sach  as  ours,  but  certain  coverings  of  cloth  {vestis  stra» 
gula)  to  sit  on,  called  EPHIPPIA,  Horat.  Ep^  i.  14.  44.  vd 
Strata,  with  which  a  horse  was  said  to  be  opi^ stratus, 
Liv.  xxi.  ^A.  These  the  Germans  despised,  Cas.  B.  G.  xv.  2. 
The  Numidian  horse  had  no  bridles,  liv.  x^txv.  ii. 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  imitated  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  and  used  nearly  the  same  armour  with  the  foot, 
Polyb.  vi,  23.  Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a  beoK  iejaculatione  eque* 
strt^  about  the  art  of  using  the  javelin  on  horseback,  F£n. 
Ep.  iii.  4* 

Horsemen  armed  cap-a-pi?^  that  is,  completely  from  head 
to  fok)t,  were  called  Loricati  or  Cataphracti,  Liv.  xxxv* 
48.  xxxvii.  40. 

Ih  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes  (See  p,  193.} 
who  commanded  under  tde  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  usually 
month  about,  Liv.  xL  41.  Horat.  Sat.  1.  6.  48.  In  battle,  a 
tribune  seems  to  have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about 
a  thousand  men;  hence  called  in  Greek,  x^>»afXl^f  vel  -n;.  Un- 
der the  emperors  they  were  chosen  chiefly  from  among  the 
senators  and  equites ;  hence  called  Laticlavii  and  AvGusTt- 
CLAVJI,  Suet.  0th.  lo.  One  of  these  seems  to  be  called  Tri- 
BUNCJscOHORTis,  PUu.  ^.iii.  9.  and  their  Command  to  have 
lasted  only  six  months ;  hence  called  semestris  tribuna* 
TUS,  Phn.  Ep.  iv.  4.  or  sembstre  aurum,  Juvenal,  vii.  8. 
because  they  bad  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring. 

The  tribunes  chose  the  officers  wlio  commanded  the  cen« 

B  B  turies 
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turies  (CsNTURiOKESvel  ordinum  ductcres) tfrom  among  the 
common  soldiers,  according  to  their  merit,  JUv*  zlii.  34. 
Cits.  vi.  39.  Lucan.  i.  64  j.  v'u  i4j«  But  this  office  (centu* 
rionatus)  was  sometimes  disposed  of  by  the  consul  or  procon-* 
sul  through  favour,  and  even  for  money,  Cic.  Pis.  36. 

The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling,  (vitis.) 
Vlin4  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Tacit.'  !«  23.  JuvenaL  viii.  247.  OvUlm 
ArL  Am.  u  527,  hence  vUe  donan^  ta  be  made  a  centurion  ; 
tjiUmfosare^  to  ask  that  office,  Juvenal,  xiv.  \%!^gtrtTt^  to 
bear  it,  Lucan.  vi.  146. 

Tber^  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple  called  by  the 
same  name,  but  distinguished  by  the  title  prior  former,  and 
poUtrier  latter,  because  the  one  was  chosen  and  ranked  before 
the  other,  Tadt.  Ann.  u  32.  Dionys.  ix.  lo. 

Under  the  emperors  persons  were  made  centurions  all  at 
once  through  interest,  Dio^  Hi.  25. 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
theTnViru,  was  called  On/un^  primipHi^  velprimi  ordinis. 
Liv.  XXV,  10,  or  Primus  Pilus^  primipilus^*  or  primopiluSf 
Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  25.  zX^  primus  c^niurio,  Liv.  vii.  41.  quipri* 
niumpUum  ducebaty  ib.  13.  Dux  Ugionis  (0  Jiye/bMnr  rw  rayfjtarof), 
Dionys.  ix.  to.  He  presided  over  all  the  other  centurions^ 
and  kiad  the  charge  of  the  eagle  {aquila\  or  chief  standard  of 
the  legion.  Tacit,  Hist.  iii.  22.  your.  max.  i.  6.  ii.  whereby 
he  obtained  both  profit  and  dignity,  being  ranked  among  the 
equites^  Juvenal,  xiv.  197.  Martj^K  i.  32.  Ovid.  Am«r.  iii* 
8.  20.  Pont.  iv4  7. 1  j.  He  had  aplace  m  the  council  of  war 
with  the  consul  and  tribunes.  The  other  centurions  were 
called  mnores  ordine,  Ib.  49. 

The  centurion  of  the  second  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triarii^  was  called  Primipilus poherior  f  So  the  two  centu* 
rxons  of  the  second  maniple  of  the  Tmarii^  Prior  centurio^  and 
posterior  ceiUurio  secundi  pili ;  and  scion  to  the  tenth,  who  was- 
called  Centurio  decimipih^  prior  tipmstcrier.  In  like  manner. 
Primus princcpSi  secundus princeps^  &c.  Primus  hastatus^  &c. 
Thus  tnere  was  a  large  field  for  promotion  in  the  Roman 
army,  from  a  common  soldier  to  a  centurion;  from  being 
the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple  ofHastati,  [decimus 
hastatus  posterior)^  to  the  rank  of  Primipilus^  Liv.  |xlii.  34. 
Anyone  of  the  chief  centurions  was  said  duccre honcstum  or* 
dinem;  as  Virginius,  Itiv.t  iii,  44. 

The  centurions  chose  each   two  assistants  or  lieutenants, 
called  OPTIONES,  Uragi\  or  Succenturiones^   Liv.  viii.  8 
Festus  in  OfxxO;   and  two   standard-bearers   or    ensiois, 

(SIGNIFEiy 
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SIGNIFERI  vcl  VexiHariiJ,  Liv.  yi.  8.  xxtVi  5,  tac.  Anni 
}•  8i.  ift'j/.  i.  4I'  iii*  ij.Cic.  Divin.  u  jj. 
Me  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  called 

^RiEFECTUS  ALiE,  PUll.  Ep.  \\U  4* 

Each  Turma  had  threp  DECURIONES  or  comihandcrg 

6f  ten»  but  he  who  was  first  elected  commanded  iht  troop, 

,    Polyb.  vi.  23.  and  he  was  called  Dux  TMKUA.SallusLjug.  38* 

Each  dccurio  had  an  optio  or  deputy  under  him,  Vintro  dc  LaL 

Ung.  iv.  16. 

The  troops  of  the  allies  (which,  as  well  as  the  horse,  wertf 
called  ALiE,  from  their  being  stationed  on  the  wings,  .£fi/. 
xxxi.  21.  GelL  xvi.  4.)  had  praefects  (PRyEFECTI)  appointed 
them,  who  commanded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legionary 
tribunes,  Cas,  S,  G.  i.  39.  Suet,  Aug.  38.  GauJ,  35.  P/m. 
Epist,  X.  10.  They  were  divided  into  cohorts^  as  the  Rom^n 
infantry,  Sallust.  Jugi  58* 

A  third  part  of  the  iiorse,  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot  of  the  al- 
lies were  selected  and  posted  near  the  consul,  under  the  name 
•f  ExTRAORDiNARii,  andonetroop  called  Abl EC tl  or  5//^c/2^ 
to  serve  as  his  life-guards,  Liv.  xxxv.  5.  Polyb.  vi.  s8. 

It  is  probable  that  the  arms  and  inferior  officers  of  the  allied 
troops  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  Romans; 
•  Two  legions,  with  the  due  number  of  cavalry,  (cumjusto 
tqukaiu)^  and  the  allies,  formed  what  Was  called  a  consular 
army,  fexercUus  consularis^  about  fto,6oo  men,  Liv:  x.  s ji 
in  the  time  of  Polybius,  18,600,  Polyb.  ^i'u  ft4« 

The  consul  appointed  lieutenant-generals  (LEGATI}un* 
der  him,  one  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  war* 
Iav.  11.  2Q- 59'.  iv»  17.  x«  40.  43*  &c*  Sou.  Cat*  59.  Jug.  ^8* 
C^es*  de  Ml.  civ,  ii.  17.  iii.  53. 

.When  the  consul  performed  any  thing  in  person,  he  was 
said  to  do  it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices  fductuvel  im^ 
-peria,  ci auspUio  suoj,  Liv«  iii.  t«  174  4t.  xlii  ly.  28.  Plaut^ 
Amph.  t.  1.  41.  ii*  2.  25.  Horat.  i.  7.  27.  but  it  his  legatus 
or  any  other  person  did  it  by  his  command,  it  was  said  to  be 
done,  auspiao  consults  et  ductii  legati^  by  the  auspices  of  the 
consul  and  conduct  of  the  legaluss  In  this  manner  the  em* 
perors  were  said  to  do  every  thing  by  their  auspices,  although 
they  remained  at  Rome.  Ductu  Germanici,  auspiciis  Ttberut 
Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  41.  .  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  16.  &«  33.  Ovid« 
Trist.  ii.  173.  hence  auspicia,  the  conduct,  Ziz^.  iii.  60. 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called  PA* 
l*tJDAMENTUM,  or  Chlamys^  of  a  scarlet  colour  'bordered 
with  purple  ;  sometimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  officers,  Liv. 
i.  26.    Plin.  xvi.  3.  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  56.  cum  paludati^uczbt^; 

B  a  2  t^fficers 
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officers  in  red  coats,  Jumnah  vi.  399,  and,  ac cording t4»  ^om^, ; 
by  the  Hctors  wlio  attended  the  consul  in  war,  liv.  bcli.  10. 
xlv.  39.  Chlamys  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  travel litig  dress« 
{ytaiis  viaioria) :  hence  Cklamydatus^  a  traveller  or  foreigner, 
rlaut.  Pseud,  iv.  2.  8.  jc.  7.  49* 

,  The  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  >s^as  called 
SAGUM,  also  Chlamys^  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  ft.  9.  an  open  robe 
draHVn  over  the  other  cloaihs  and  fastened  with  a  clasp,  Su^. 
Aug.  26.  opposed  to  toga  the  robe  of  peace.  When  there  was 
a  war  in  Italy,  {in  iumuUu)^  all  the  citizens  put  on  the  sagum  : 
Hence  Est  in  sagis  civitas^  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  11.  sumere  saga^  ad 
saga  ire;  et  rcdtrc  ad  togas^  Id.  v.  12.  xiv.  1.  also  put  Jor  the 
general's  robe ;  thus,  Punico  lugubremutavit  sagum^  i.  e.  depo- 
suit  coccineam  chlamydem  Antonius,  et  accepitnigram^  hid  aside 
his  purple  robe  and  put  on  mourning,  Horat.  Epod.  rx.  '&7. 


III.  DISCIPLINE  of  the  ROMANS, 
their  MARCHES  and  ENCAMPMENTS. 

n^HE  discipline  of  the  Romans  was*  chiefly  conspicuous  in 
their  marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a 
nigbt,  even  in  the  longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp^ 
and  tbrnfying  it  with  a  rampart  and  ditch^  liv*  xliv.  39* 
Sallust.  Jug.  45.  &,  gi.  Persons  were  always  sent  before  to 
chuse  and  Inark  out  a  proper  place  for  that  purpose*  {ca'ftra 
tnetari).  Hence  called  METATORES  ;  thus,  Alteris  castris 
vel  secundiSf  is  put  for  altera  die^  the  second  day  ;  tertiis  cas^rij^ 
quinHs  castris,  £cc.  Tacit. Hist. i\u  15.  iv.  71.  Cas*B.  G.  vii.  36. 

When  the  army  staid  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp«  or 
even  two  or  three  nights,  it  was  simply  called  castra^  and  in 
later  ages  MANSIO ;  which  w^ord  is  also  put  for  the  journejr 
of  one  day,  Plin.  xii.  14.  or  for  an  inn,  Stut.  Tit.  lo.  as 
vToSjuoF  among  the  Greeks. 

When  an  army  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  same 

;lace,  it  was  called  Cas^ra  STATIVA,  a  standing  camp,  i£Sw 
TVA,  a  summer  camp  ;  and  HIBER^^A,  a  winter  camp,, 
(which  was  first  used  in  the  siege  of  Veji),  Liv.  v.  2.  Hiber^ 
nacula  itdijicavit^  xxiii.  39. 

The  winter  quarters  ot  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  furnished,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every 
accommodation  like  a  city,  as  stoi^ehouses,  {armaria)^  work- 
shops, (fabricaj^  an  infirmar}',  fvaletudkiariumj^  See.  Hence 
from  them  many  rown^  \ti  Europe  are  supposed  to  have  had 

their 
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their  origin;  in  England  particuIarlytthosewbotenamf|S  end 
in  cesUr  or  chesUr. 

Th^  form  of  the  Roman  camp,  was  a  square,  {quairata)^ 
aad  always  of  the  same  figure,  Polyb,  vi.  2  j.  In  later  ages,  in 
imitation  o(  the  Greeks,  they  sometimes  nude  it  circulaft  oc 
adapted  it  to  th^  nature  of  the  ground,  Viget.  i,  23.  ((  was 
jjurrounded  with.a  ditch,  (Fossa),  usually  nine  f^et  deep  s^ict 
twelve  feet  broad,  and  a  rampart V VALLUM,)  composed  ot 
the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch,  (ACiGER),  and  sharp  stakes^ 
(jtt^f,  VALU  vel  pali\  stuck  into  it,  Virg.  G..  ii.  23, 
Qas.  B.  Gv,  ii.  1.  15.  Polyb.  xvii.  14.  &  15. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side,  called  Portq 
PRiETORlA,  vel  Extraofdinaria^  next  the  enemy,  Liv.  xL 
87.  DECUMANA,  opposite  to  the  former^  [ab  Urgo  castro* 
rum  d  hosti  avcrsa^  vel  ah  hoste)^  Liv.  iii.  ^.  x.  32.  Cacs.  B.  G. 
ii.  24.  Civ.  iii.79.  Porta  pbincipalis  o£xtra  and  princi- 
palis SINISTRA,  liv.  xl.  27. 

Th6  camp  was  divided  into  two  pa^ts,  called  the  upper  and 
lower* 

The  upper  part  (^arj  c^ij/r^rtt;»  superior^  was  that*next 
the  porta  pratpria^  in  which  was  the  general  s  tent,  [duds  ta* 
ternaculum)^  called  PR^TORIUM,  also  Augurals,  Tacit. 
Annal.  ii.  13.  xv.  30.  from  that  part  of  it  where  he  took  the 
auspices,  (auguraculum^  Fest.  vel  auguratorium,  Hygin*  dc 
castramet.)  or  Augustale,  QuinctU.  viii.  2. 8.  witha  sufficient 
space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  prxtorian  cohort,  &c.  On 
one  side  of  the  Pratorium  were  the  tents  of  the  lieutenant* 

fenerals,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Quaestor,  QU;£STO« 
HUM,  which  seems  anttently  to  have  been  near  the  porta*dem 
cumana^  hence  called  j2z/^^^^nVi,  Liv.  x.  32,  xxxjv.  47.  Hard 
by  the  quaestor's  tent  was  the  FORUM,  called  ^Iso  Quinta- 
MA»  where  things  were  sold  and  meetings  held,  Liv.  ^1i.  2. 
Suet.  Ner^  26.  Polyb.  vi.  38.  In  this  part  of  the  camp  were 
also  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  prefects  of  th^  allies,  the  Evo* 
catu  AbUctit  and  Extraordinani^  both  horse  and  foot.  But  in 
what  order  they  were  placed  does  not  appear  from  the  classics. 
,  We  only  know  that  a  particular  place  was  assigned  both  to  of- 
ficers and  men,  with  which  they  were  all  perfectly  acquainted. 
The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper 
by  a  broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  camp,  called PRINCIPIA,  liv.\\\.  12.  where  the  tribu* 
nal  of  the  general  was  erected,  when  he  either  administered 
justice  or  harangued  the  army.  Tacit.  Annal.  u  Sj.  Hist.  \\u 
13;  where  the  tribunes  held  their  courts  j[/tira  reddebant^^ 
lAvr  3(xviti.  a4t  and  punishments  were  inOictedi  Suet,  0th.  i. 

Aug, 
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Aug^  24*  '^'^*  ^^^'*  3^*  ^'^^  ^^*  ^^^  principal  stanc[ardsx>f  the 
army,  and  the  aUars  of  the  gods  stood,  lacit.  AnnaL  i.  39* 
also  the  images  of  the  emperors,  Id^  iv.  2.  xv,  29.  by  which 
the  soldiers  swore,  Liv,  xxvi.  48,  Horat,  Od.  iv.  5.  Ep.  ii,  1, 
1^,  and  deposited  their  money  at  the  standards,  (a^vel  apud 
stgna)t  as  in  a  sacred  place, Su^/.  Dom.  7.  each  a  certaiti  part 
of  his  pay,  and  the  half  of  a  donative,  which  was  not  restored 
till  the  end  of  the  yidx^Veget.  ii.  20. 

In  the  lowerpart  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  disposed  in 
this  manner  :  The  cavalry  in  tne  middle  ;  on  both  sides  of 
them  the  Triarii^  Principes^  and  Hastati ;  next  to  them  on 
both  sides  were  the  cavalry  and  foot  of  the  allies,  who,  it  is 
observable,  were  always  posted  in  separate  places,  lest  they 
should  form  any  plots,  (n^  quid  nova  rd  molirentur)^  by  being 
united.  It  is  not  agreed  what  was  the  place  of  the  Velites^ 
They  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  empty  space  between 
the  ramparts  and  the  tents,  which  was  200  ieet  broad.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  slaves,  (Calones  vel  j^m),  and  re- 
tainers or  followers  of  the  camp,  (LiXiE,  qui  txerdtum  seque* 
iantur^  quastus gratia t  Festus),  Liv^  xxiii.  i^*  These  were 
little  used  in  antient  times.  A  common  soldier  was  not  allow* 
cd  a  slave,  but  the  officers  were,  SallusL  Jug,  45.  The  lixa 
were  sometimes  altogether  prohibited,  ibicL  At  other  times 
they  seem  to  have  staid  without  the  camp,  in  what  was  called 
J'roc^STBia  {adijicaextracastra)^  Festusi;  Tacit,  Hist.  iv.  22t 
The  tents  {tentoria)  were  covered  with  leather  or  skins  ex^ 
tended  with  ropes  :  hence  sub pcUibus  hitmare^  Flor.  i.  12.  du^ 
fftre^  X-iv.  v,  2.  haberi^  Id.  37.  39.  retiner%  in  tents,  or  in 
^ampt  T^cii.  Anp.  13.  35.   So  Cic.  Acad,  iv.  2. 

In  each  t^nt  were  usually  ten  soldiers,  with  their  decanus or 
petty  o&gpt  who  commanded  them,  (qui  itsprc^uit) ;  which 
wa^ properly  Ci^lljed  CpKTfjBERNiUM,  and  they  ContubemaUs^ 
JHlcpce  youTig  noblemen  under  the  general's  particular  care, 
were  said  to  serve  in  his  tent,  {contuoemio  ej\is  tmliiare)^  ind 
were  called  his  Contubeknales,  Suet.Jtu.  42.  Cic,  CaL  30. 
,  Plan^.  2|.  Sallust.  Jfvg.  64. Hence,  Vivercin'contubermo  alir 
cvjus,  to  live  in  one's  family,  PHn.  ep.  vii.  24.  Contuberna&s^ 
a  companioB,./^.  i.  19.  x.  3.  The  centurions  and  standard- 
bearers  were  post^  at  the  bead  oF  tjieir  companies. 

The  different  divisfens  of  the  irpops  were*separatcd  by  in- 
tervals called  VI JE.  Of  these  there  were  five  longwise,  {in 
fon£um)f  i.  e-  running  from  ihe  decuman  towards  tht pratoriat^ 
<ide  ^  and  thtcc  across;,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  camp^ 
palled  Ouintana,  and  two  Intheuppcr,  namely,  the Prmcij^a 
al^pady  (!esf ripcdy  and  arothcr  between  the  j^ratcrium  an4 
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the  Prsctorian  gate.    The  rows  of  tents  between  die  via  were 
called  SrRiCiE,  {foyuOBu) 

In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divisions  of  the  army  were 
appointed  to  execute  different  parts  of  the  work,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  tribunes  or  centurions,  yuvenaL  viii.  147,  as 
they  likewise  were  during  the  encampment  to  perform  different 
services,  [mnistena)^\o  procure  water,  forage,  wood,  &c.  From 
these  certain  persons  were  exempted,  [immunes  optrummiliia* 
fimUf  in  unum  pugna  laborem  rescrvati^  Liv.  vii.  7.)  either  by 
law  or  custom,  as  the  Eqmtes^  VaK  Max.  ii.  o.  7.  the  Evocati 
and  veterans,  Tacil.  AnnaL  i.  36.  or  by  the  favour  {beneficio) 
of  their  commander ;  hencecalled  Benepiciabii,  Fcsius^  Cms. 
B.  C.  i.  75..  But  afterwards  this  exemption  used  to  be  pur« 
chased  from  the  centurions,  which  proved  most  pernicious  to 
military  discipline.  Tack*  Annul*  i.  17.  Hist,  u  40.  The  sol- 
diers obliged  to  perform  these  services  were  called  Mu  n  i  f  iC£St 
f^egft.  ii.  7.  19. 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  particular  officer  in!  each  le« 
gion  who  had  the  charge  of{thc  camp,  called  PRifip£CTU6  CAs« 
TRORUM,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  20.  xiv.  37.  Hist,  ii,  29,  Figct.  ii.  io« 

A  certain  number  of  maniples  were  appointed  to  keep  guard 
at  the  gates,  on  the  rampart,  and  in  other  places  of  the  camp» 
before  the  Pratorium^  the  tents  of  the  jJgati^  Qucstor,  and 
tribunes,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  [agertexcubias  vel  stationes 
ct  vigilias)i  who  were  changed  every  three  hours,  Polyb.  vi.  33. 

ExcuBiiE  denotes  watches  either  bv  day  or  night ;  Vigi* 
LIA,  only  by  night.  Guards  placea  before  the  gates  were 
properly  called  Stationes,  on  the  rampart  CustodIjE,  Liv^ 
XXV.  40.  -xliv.  33.  But  statio  is  also  put  for  any  post ;  hence. 
Vital  Pytliagoras  tn/ussu  impcratoris^  id  est^  Dci^  ae  prasidio  et 
itatianevita  dutdtre^  Cic.  Sen.  20.  Whoever  deserted  bis 
station  was  punished  with  death,  Sutt.  Aug.  sa. 

Every  evening  before  the  watches  were  set,  [antcquam  xngim 
Gadisponercntur)^  the  watch*word(jr^m^2/i^a)  or  private  signal, 
by  which  the]^  might  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  Dio^  xliii* 
34.  was  distributed  through  the  army  by  the  means  of  a  square 
tablet  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  die,  called  T£SS£R  A  from 
its  four  corners,  [tw^ofti^  -a,  quatuor).  •  On  it  was  inscribed 
whatever  word  or  words  the  general  chose,  which  he  seenu 
|o  have  varied  every,  night,  P§lyb.  vi.  32. 

A  frequent  watch-word  of  Marius  was  Lak  Deus  ;  of  SuU 
la,  Apollo  Delpkicus,  and  of  Csesar,  Venus  Genitrix, 
&c.  Strv.  adVirg.  yEn.  vii.  637.  of  BrutuSf  libertas,  Dio^ 
47.  43.  It  was  given  (/eji^ra  data  est)  by  the  general  to  the 
tribunes  and  preki^ts  ot  the  allies,  by  them  to  the  centurions. 
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and  by  them  to  the  soldiers.  .  The  person  who  carried  the 
Ttssara  from  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions,  was  called  Tes- 
sfiKAKiUs^  Tacii.  Hist.  i.  25* 

In  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  general 
were  made  known  to  the  troops,  Liv.  vii.  35.  ix.  32.  xxviu 
4&  xxviii.  14.  Suet.  Galb*  6.  which  seems  likewise  sometimes 
(o  have  been  done  mt/^  t/ot:^,  Liv.  xlv.  33. 

Every  evening  when  the  general  dismissed  his  chief  officers 
and  friends,  (c«;nPRiETORiUM  dimUebat)^  afterglying  th^m 
his  cammands.all  the  trumpets  pounded,  lav.  xxx.  5.  xxi«  54* 
iptvi.  15.  xxxvii.  5. 

•  Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  to  go  round  (a>. 
cuHfirevtX  oHre)  the  watches ;  hence  called circuitores,  vel 
Ciratarcf»  This  seems  to  have  been  at  first  done  by  the  egui^ 
ieSt  Liv.  xxii*  1.  and  tribunes,  U*  xxviii.  24.  on  extraordinary 
occasions  by  the  legaUzni  general  himself,  Sallust.  Jug.  45. 
At  last  particular  persons  were  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the 
tribunes,  Vegtt,  iii;  &• 

The  Romans  used  only  wind-instruments  of  music  in  the 
army.  These  were  the  TUlBA,  straight  like  our  trumpet ; 
CORNU,  the  horn,  bent  almost  round ;  BUCCINA,  similar 
to  the  horn,  commonly  used  by  the  watchas  ;  LITUUS,  the 
clarion,  bent  a  little  at  the  end,  like  the  augur's  staffor  lituus ; 
all  of  brass  :  Whence  those  who  blew  them  were  called  JS^ 
NEATORES,  Suet.  JuL  32.  The  Tuba  was  used  as  a  siffnal 
for  the  foot,  iht  Lituus  for  the  horse,  Acron.ad  Herat.  OcL  u 
1 .  sg.  but  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  167. 
and  both  called  Concha^  because  first  made  of  shells.  Id.  17  !• 

The  signal  was  given  for  changing  the  watches  [vigiliis  mu* 
iafuUs)  with  a  trumpet  or  horn  (tub^^  Lucan.  viii.  24.  [bncci* 
n£)i  Liv.  vii.  aeu  Tack. Hist.  v.  22* hence  ^^r/zaj9i  buccinam^ 
for  xngiiiam^  Liv.^xxvi.  1  j.  and  the  time  was  determined  by 
hour-glasses,  (per  cUpsydras)^  Veget.  iii.  8.    See  p.  248. 

A  principal  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted  in 
exercises,  (whence  the  army  was  called  Exercitus),  walking 
and  running  [decursic)  completely  armed,  Liv.  xxiii.  35.  xxvi. 
ji.-  xxix.  22 ."  Palyb.  vi.  20.  leaping,  swimminff.  Suet.  Jug. 
6j.  vaulting  (salitto)  upon  horses  of  wood,  Peget.  L  i8« 
shooting  the  arrow,  and  throwing  the  javelin;  attacking  a 
wooden  figure  of  a  man  as  a  real  enemy,  [exercitia  adpalum^ 
vel  9 AL A\iUL]^7uusfud.  Vi.  246.  the  carrying  of  weights,  &c. 
/?nf .  C.  lii.  94(K 

When  the  general  thought  proper  to  decamp,  {castra  motit'- 
re),  he  gave  the  signal  for  collecting  their  baggage  [coUigendi 
P^a),  whereupon  all  took  down  their  tents,  {iabernacula  detcn^ 

detant,) 
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d^bant)^  but  not  till  thev  saw  this  ^lone  to  the  lents  of  the:  ge- 
neral and  trihunest  Poyb.  v'u  Upon  the  next  signal  thay  pu^- 
iheir  baggage  on  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  upon  the  third  sig- 
nal began  to  march;  ficst  the  eo;traor4inaru  and  the  allies  of 
the  right  wing  with  their  baggage.;  then  the  legions,  and  last  of 
all  the  allies  of  the  left  wing,  with  a  party  of  horse  in  the  rear, 
(ad  agnun  cQgcndum^  i.  e.  colligendum^  to  prevent  ^tr^ggling], 
and  sometimes  on  the  flanks,  in  such  order,  (compQslto  agimne^ 
non  itineri  magisapio,  quampraho)^  that  they  might  r^dily  b^ 
{prmed  into  a  line. of  battle  if  an  enemy  attacked  them. 

An  armv  in  closearray  was  called  Agmen  piLiVTUM,^<$^n:i. 
in  Virg^  Jtn.  xii.  121.  veljustum,  Tacit,  hist.  i.  68.  When 
under  no  apprehension  of  an  enemy,  they  were  less  guarded, 
(agmine  incauto^  i.  e.  minus  muniio^  tU  tnte^facatos.  ducebat^ 
sc.  consul^,  lii/.  XXXV.  4. 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied  ^c^ord-* 
ing  to  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  groimd,  £iV..xxxv. 
4.  27.  28*  It  was  sometimes  disposed  into  a  square,  (^GMCif 
auADRATUM),  withthc  baggage  in  the  middle,  XtV.xxxi.  37. 
xxxix.  go.  Hirt.  de  bell.  GalL  viii.  8.  Tacii.  Arm.  i.  51. 

Scouu  (speculatoresj  were  always  sent  before  to  recon- 
noitre the  cround,  [ad  omnia  exploranda)^  Suet.  Jul.  58.  Sail. 
Jug.  46.  A  certain  kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors  were 
called  SPECULATORES,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  24.  25.  27.  li.  11. 
33*  73'  ^^^*  CUud.  gj.  0th .  $. 

The  soldiers  were  trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the 
military  pace,  (gradu  nalitari  incederej^  and  to .  follow  the 
standards,  [signasefd)*  For  that  purpose,  when  encamped^ 
they  were  led  out  thrice  a  month,  s«metin\es  ten,  sometimes 
twenty  miles,  less*  or  more,  as  the  general  inclined.  They 
usually  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in  five  hours» 
sometimes  with  a  quickened  pace  {gradu  vel  agminecitato) 
tweoty.four  miles  in  that  time,  y^gct,  i.  9. 

The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is  almost  iacredi* 
ble,  yirg.  G.  iii.  ^6.Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2. 10.  victuals /^a^an^^f 
f«r  fifteen  days,  Cic.  Tusc,  iL  15.  16.  sometimes  more,  Liv* 
tyit.  57.  usually  corn,  aa  being  lighter,  sometimes  drest  food, 
{coctus  cibus)^  Liv.  iii.  27.  utensils,  {utensilia)%  ib.  asl  a  saw, 
a  basket,  a  mattock,  frutrumj^  an  ax,  a  hook,  and  leathern 
thong,  (falx  et  lorum  ad  pabtdandum)^  a  chain ^  a  pot,  &c, 
£Jv.  xxviii.  45.  Horat.  Efod  ix.  13*  sukes,  usually  three  or 
four,  sometimes  twclve»  JUv.  iii.  27.  the  whole  amounting  to 
sixty  pounds  weight,  besides  arms ;  for  a  Roman  soldier  con- 
-sidered  these  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  himself,  (arma 
memj^ra  mibtes  duccbant)^  Cic;»  Tusc  ii.  i6. 

Under 
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Under  this  load  they  commonly  marched  twenty  miles  t 
day,  sometimes  more,  Feget,  u  lo.  Sparlian.  Adrian,  la 

There  were  beasts  of  burden  for  carrying  the  teats,  mills* 
baggage,  &c.  (Jwmenta  sarcinaria,  Cas,  B.  C.  i.  8|.)  The 
ancient  Romans  rarely  used  waggons,  as  being  more  cum« 
bersome,  Sdlust.  Jug.  45. 

The  general  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in 
the  rear,  or  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary,  Ibid,  et 
Polyb.  X.  22. 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  some  tri- 
bunes  and  centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for  that 
service,  (cum  metatoribus)^  were  sent  before  to  mark  out  the 
ground,  and  assitrn  to  each  kisproper  quarters,  which  they  did 
by  erecting  flaff  s  fvexilla)  of  different  colours  in  the  several  parts. 
'The  place  for  the  general's  tent  was  marked  with  a  white 
flag,  aUd  when  it  was  once  fixed,  the  places  of  the  rest  foU 
lowed  of  cburse,  as  being  ascertained  and  known,  Polyb.  v'u 
39.  When  the  troops  came  up,  they  imnriediately  set  about 
making  the  rampart,  fvallumiaciebant)^  while  part  of  the  army 
kept  guard  fprasidium  agitabantj,  to  prevent  surprise.  The 
camp  was  always  marked  out  in  the  same  manner,  and  forti- 
fied, if  they  were  to  continue  in  it  only  for  a  single  night, 
Joseph,  btu.  Jud.  iii,  6, 

IV.  Tlue  ORDER  of  BATTLE,  and  the  diferenf 

STANDARDS. 

nPHE  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
(iriplice  acie^  \cl  iriplicibus  subsidiis^  Sallust*  Jug.  ^9.) 
each  several  rows  deep. 

The  Hastaii  were  placed  in  the  first  line ;  [in prima  acie^  ve| 
in  principiis) ;  the  Principes  in  the  second ;  and  the  TriarU  or 
Puani  in  the  third ;  at  proper  distances  from  one  aiiother. 
The  Principes  are  supposed  anciently  to  ha\Pe  stood  foremost. 
Henee  post  principia.  behind  the  first  line,  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  j. 
11.  Liv.  ii.  65.111.  22.  viii.  10.  Transvor sis  principiis^  the 
front  or  first  line  being  turned  into  the  flank,  SaUusi.  Jug,  ^g. 
Liv.  viii.  8.  xxxvii.  gg. 

A  maniple  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  placed  behind  one 
another,  so  that  each  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  tront.  They 
were  not  placed  directly  behind  one  another  as  on  march. 
(agmne  (iuadratq)t  but  ooliquely,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called 
%  {Quincunx,  Vir.  G.  ii.  279,  unless  when  they  had  to  contend 
with  elephants,  as  at  the  battle  of  Zama^  Potyb.  xv.  9.  etJp^ 
piarff  Uv,  xxx*  33.  There  were  certain  intervals  or  spaces 
'^  (VI^j 
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(VLE)  not  only  between  the  lines,  but  likewise  between  th« 
maniples.  Hence  ordints  explicare^  to  arrange  in  order  o( 
battle,  liv.  iii.  60.  and  in  the  maniples  each  man  had  a  free 
space  of  at  least  three  feet,  both  on  the  side  and  behind, 
Polyh.  xvii.  fi6» 

The  Vtlitts  were,  placed  in  the  spaces  or  intervals  (tn  inis) 
between  the  maniples,  liv*  xxx.  33.  SallusL  ibid,  or  on  tbe 
wings,  xlii.  58. 

The  Roman  legions  possessed  the  centre,  {mediant  adem  tene* 
tant)f  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wings,  {cvr* 
nira),  Liv.  xxxvii.  39.  The  cavalry  were  sometimes  placed  be- 
hind the  foot,  whence  they  were  suddenly  let  out  on  the 
enemy  through  the  intervals  between  the  maniples,  liv.x.  {• 
but  they  wer^  commonly  posted  on  the  wings,  Juv.  xxviii.  14* 
hence  called  ALi£,  Gdi.  xvi.  4*  Plin.  ep»  7.  30.  which  name 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  (o/ani  vel  ala* 
riiequiUs),  Liv.  xxxv.  j.  Cic.  Fam.ii.  17.  when  distinguished 
from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions,  equiUs  Ugionam)^  Liv,  xl. 
40.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  41.  and  likewise  to  the  auxiliary  infantry, 
(cohorUs  darts  vel  a/antf),Liv.x.40.43.  Cxs.B.C.  i,6j.ii.i6. 
This  arrangement  however  was  not    always    observed. 
Sometimes  all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in 
the  same  line.     For  insunce,  when  there  were  two  legions, 
the  one  legion  and  its  allies  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and 
the  other  behind  as  a  body  of  reserve,  (tfi  subsidiis  vel  prasi^ 
diis)^  Liv.  xxvii.  2.    12.  xxtx.  2.  xxx.  18.    This  was  called- 
AciES DUPLEX,  Cas^  B.  C,  i.  75.  Sallusi.Cat.  gg.  when  there 
was  only  one  line„Aci£S  Simplex,  des.  M.  G.  iii.  25.  j1Jr» 
12*  53*  Some  think,  that  in  latter  times  an  army  was  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  without  any  regard  to  the  division  of* 
toldiers  into  different  ranks.     In  the  description  of  Caesar's 
battles  there  i^  no  mention  made  of  the  soldiers  b^ng  divided 
into  HaUatit  Principes,  and  Triarii^  but  only  of  a  certain 
number  of  legions  and  cohorts,  which  Cxsar  generally  drew 
up  in  three  lines,  Cas,  B.  G.  i.  19.  41.  ii.  22.  iv.  11.  B.  C*.  i. 
57-  75'  *"•  74-  4^"'  53'  ^o  Sallust.  Cat.  59,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii. 
24*     In  tbe  battle  of  rharsalia  he  formed  a  body  of  reserve, 
which  he  calls  a  fourth  line,  (quartam  aciem  instituit),  te 
oppose  the  cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  indeed  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  B.C^  lii.  y6p    This  was  propeily  called 
/AciBS  quADRUPLsx ;  as,  B.  Ajr.  58. 

In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  bravest  troops  were  commonly 
placed  in  the  from,  Saliusi.  et  Cas.  ibid,  contrary  to  the  an* 
cient  custom,  This,  and  various  other  alterations  in  the  mi* 
liqiry  i^rt,  are  aicri^cd  to  Mariiu* 

Ac|g| 
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•  Acx&s  is  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  part  of  an  ^ruiy  m 
order  of  battle ;  as,  ^ci^m  tHstruere^  aquarcy  exornare^  €xpli» 
xtkre^  exknuart^JirnnLrf^  perturbars^  insiaurare^  resit hi^r^'^  rc^ 
Jinkgrare^  &c.  but  also  for  the  battle  itself,  Ck.  Fam,  vi.  j. 
Suet,  Aug,  fto.  Commissam  aciem  secuius  est  terra  tremor^  ihcTC 
happened  an  esarthquake  after  the  fight  was  beffun,  Flor,  ii.  6. 
Post  acies primastzher  the  first  battle,  Ovid, laei,  xiii.  2a7.    . 

Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple,  had  its  proper  stan- 
-dard  and  standard-bearer,  Farr^,  </((  Lai.ling,  iv.  i6.Z.w.vUi  8. 
Veget^  ii.  23.  Hence  milites  signi  unius,  of  one  maniple  or  cen- 
tury, Liv,  XXV*  23.  xxxiii.  i.  9.  Reliqua  signa  in  subsidioar^ 
tius  collocat,  he  places  the  rest  of  the  troops  iiS  a  body  of  re- 
serve or  in  the  second  line  nioreclosely,&3//uj/.  Cat,  59.  signa 
ivferre^  to  advance ;  C{^tti;^r/^r«,  to  face  about,  C^i.  B,,  G,  i.  25. 
^ffttrt^  to  ffo  out  ol*  the  camp,  Lti/.  xxv.  4.  a  signis  uiscedere^ 
to  desert,  Ihid,  20,  reftrre^  to  retreat ;  also  to  recover  the  stan- 
dards, Virg,  j£m.  vi.  826.  signaconferre,  vel  signis  colUuis 
.confiigere^  to  engage;  signis  in/estis  inferri^  ire  vcl  incedercy  to 
inarch  a^inst  the  enemy ;  urbem  intr are  sub  signis ^  Liv.iii.jji. 
^jub  sigms  legiones  ducere^in  battle  order,  Cic,  Att,  xvi.  8.  signa 
infestaferre^  to  advance  as  if  to  an  attack,  Virg^  >£».  v.  ^82. 

The  ensign  of  a  manipulus  was  anciently  a  bunidle  of  hay 
on  the  top  of  a  pole,  (See  p.  367.)  whence  miles  manipularis^ 
a  common  soldier,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  ii6«  Afterwards  a  spear 
with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the  figure  of 
a  band  above,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  word  manipulusi ;  and 
below,  a  small  round  or  oval  shield,  commonly  of  silver, 
'Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  also  of  gold,  Herodian.  iv.  y.  on  which  were 
represented  the  images  of  the  warlike  deities^  as  Mari  or  Mi* 
nerva;  and  after  the  extinction  of  liberty,  of  the  emperors, 
Tacit.  Ann.  i,  43.  Hist.  i.  41.  iv.  62.  or  of  their  favourites, 
Suet.  Jib.  48.  CaL  14.  Hence  the  standards  were  called  Nu^ 
:mina  Ugionum^  and  worshipped  with  religious  adoration.  Suet. 
QU.  14.  Vit.  s.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  39.  Feget,  ii.  6.  The  soldiers 
swore  by  thcip,  ZirroJi.  i.  ^74. 

We  read  also  of  the  standards  of  the  cohorts,  liv,  xxvii .  1  j. 
.  C^s,  B.  G.  ii.  2^  Tadt,  Ann,  i.  18.  Hist,  i.  41.  as  of  prefects 
or  commanders  of  the  cohorts,  Sailust*  Jug.  46.  But  then  a 
whole  is  supposed  to  be  put  for  a  part,  cohortes  for  manipuli  or 
0rdineSf  which  were  properly  said  ad  signa  convenireet  contineri^ 
Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  1.  31,  37.  The  divisions  of  the  legion,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  different  at  different  times.  Cxsar 
mentions  1 20  chosen  men  of  the  same  century,  B,  C.  iii.  '/6m 
anti  Vegetius  makes  manipulus  the  same  with  ctmtuhemium^  ii. 
13.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  i^lways  was  a  diversity  of 

ranks 
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ranks,  OnDtNES  iNtKRioREs  et  supEr'iores,  Ctes.  B.  G.  vi. 
3}.  Tacft,  HtsLi.  g2,  iv.  59,  a^d  a  grddatibn  of  preferments, 
ChiDiNES  \z\gradus  militiie.  Ibid,  et  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  44,  SueU 
Claud.  55.  The  divisions  most  frequently  mentioned  are 
CoHORTES,  battalions  of  foot,  and  turma,  trocfs  of  horse, 
dc.  Marcel f  2.  Fam.  xv.  2.  Att,  vi.  2.  Cohers  is  sometimes 
applied  to  tfale  auxiliaries,  andf  opposed  to  the  legions,  Tacit, 
nut,  ii.  89.  V.  18.  It  is  also,  although  more  rarely,  applied 
to  cavalry,  PUn.  Ep.  x.  107. 

The  standards  oT  the  different  divisions  had  certain  letters 
inscribed  on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
y^t.iui^. 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry  wus  called  VEXILLUM,  a 
flag  or  banner,  i.  e.  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  lend 
of  a  spear,  Xii;.  used  also  bv  the  foot,  Cas.  G.  vi.  ^3.  37.  par- 
licularlv  by  the  veterans  wno  had  served  out  their  time,  but 
under  tneemperdrs  were  still  retained  in  the  army,  and  fought 
in  bodies  distinct  froni  the  legion,  under  a  paiticular  stan« 
dkrdof  their  own,  {suh  vexiUo,  hence  called  VEXILLARII)* 
Tacit.  Ann*  i.  17.  26.  36.  38.  But  Vexillum  or  yexiUatio  \^ 
Ai6  put  fior  any  nmnber  ot  troops  following  one  standard, 
Tadt*  Hist,  i.  31.  yo.Suet.Galb,  18.  Sfti/.  Theb.  xii.782. 

To  lose  the  standards  was  always  esteemed  disgraceful;' 
(Magnum  per Jere  crimen  erat,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  114.)  partiau-* 
larly  to  the  standard-bearer,  Qes.  B.  G.  iv.  23.  v.  29.  Bl€. 
!•  54*  sometimes. a  capital  crime,  Liv*  ii.  59.  Hence,  to  ani- 
mate the  soldiers,  the  standards  were  sometimes  throwff 
among  the  enemy,  Liv.  iii.  70.  vi.  8.  xxv.  14,  xxvi.  ,5. 

A  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of'a  spear, 
somctimesholding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  fij^are 
of  a  small  chapel  above  it,  Dio^  xl^  18.  was  the  corothon 
standard  of  the  legion,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Marius,  for 
before  that  the  figures  of  other  animals  were  used,  Plin.  x.  4; 
•.  5.  Hence  AQUILA  is  put  for  a  legion,  Cdts,  Hisp.  30. 
and  aqtdla  signaque  for  all  the  standards  of  a  legion,  Tkctt. 
passim.  It  was  anciently  carried  before  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triariif  but  after  the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  first  line, and 
near  it  was  the  ordinary  place  of  the  general,  Sallust,  Cati  g^ 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  army;  thus,  MeOio  dux  agmina 
Tumus  vertitur  armatenens,  virg.  /En.  ix.  28.  usuaHy  on 
horseback,  Liv,  vi.  7.  Sail.  Cat.  55.  Cas,  Gall.  i.  ^5.  So  like- 
wise the  Legdti  andf  Tribunes,  ImJ.  &  C^s.  vii.  65. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  before  the  standards,  or  in  the 
first  line,  were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  Liv.  ii.  20,  iv.  37. 
vii.  16,  33.  ix»  32.  39.  x.xii.  5.  xxx.  33.  Cas,  B.  C,  i.  41.  52^ 

Those 
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Those  behind  the  itandards,  [post  signA\  POSTS(C« 
NANI,  Liv.  viii.  11.  Frontin.  Strategy  i.  3*  17.  vcl  SUB* 
SiGNANf,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  jo.  but  the  Subsignani  seem  to 
bave  been  the  same  with  the  Vcxillarii^  or  privileged  vete- 
rans. Id.  iv.  33,  Ann,  i.  36* 

The  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  called 
COHORS  PRitTORIA.Cic.  taU  '\\,ii.Fam.  x.  ^o.Sallust. 
Cat.  60.  ^^.  98.  first  instituted  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Festus  / 
but  something  similar  was  used  long  before  that  time»  Liv.  ii. 
so.  not  mentioned  in  Caesar  unless  by  the  by,  B.  G,  i«  31.  • 

When  a  general,  after  having  (Consulted  the  auspices,  had 
ctetermined  to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red 
fiag  was  displayed,  [vexUlum  vel  signum  pugnas proponebeUur)^ 
on  a  spear  from  the  top  of  the  Pratorium^  Caes.  de  bell.  G» 
ii.  E0»  Liv.  xxii*  45.  which  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  bat- 
tle. Then  having  called  an  assembly  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, [classico^  i.  e.  tuba  condone  advocata^  Liv.  iii.  62.  vii.  ^6. 
viii.  7*  32.)  he  harangued  [alloquebatur)  the  soldiers,  who 
usually  signified  their  approbation  by  shouts,  by  raising  their 
ri^bt  hands,  ih.  &  Lucan.  i.  386.  or  by  beating  oa  their  shields 
with  their  spears*  Silence  was  a  mark  of  timidity,  Luotat^  ii, 
596.  This  address  was  sometimes  made  in  the  open  field  froA 
a  tribunal  raised  of  turf,  [t  tribunali  cespititio  aut  %nridi  cespite 
extructo)^  Tacit.  Ann.  r.  i8.  Plin.  Paneg.  j6.  Stat.  Silv.  v^2. 
1^4*  A  general  always  addressed  his  troops  by  the  title  of 
mtlites:  Hence  Caesar  greatly  mortified  the  soldiers  of  the 
tenth  legion,  when  they  demanded  their  discharge,  by  calling 
tbem  QuiRiTESinsteaaof  MiUT£s,Dio^xlii.53.duet.Cacs.70. 

After  the  harangue  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  fsigna  cane* 
ianij,  which  was  the  signal  for  marching,  Lucan.  ii.  ^97. 

At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  called  out  To  arms^  (ad  ar- 
MA  conclamcUum  est  J.  The  standards  which  stood  fixed  in 
the  ground  were  pulled  nf^fconvelkbanturJ^lAwAii.^b.  j4..vi. 
9!i.Virg.  jEn.  xi.  19.  If  this  was  done  easily,  it  was  reckon- 
ed a  good  omen;  it  not,  the  contrary,  Liv.  xxii.  3.  Gc.  div^ 
i.  35,  Vol..  Max.  i.  2.  11.  Lucan.  vii.  162.  Hei>ce,  Aquilce 
prodire  nolentes,  the  eagles  unwilling  to  move,  Flor,  ii.  6.  DiOf 
xl.  18.  The  watch-word  was  given,  (signum  ddtum  estj^  ei- 
ther viva  voce,  or  by  means  of  a  tcsscrh^  Caes.  deB.  G.  ii.fio. 
de  B.  Afric.  83.  as  other  orders  were  communicated,  Liv.  v. 
36.  xxi.  14.  In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  soldiers  made 
their  testaments,  {in procindu,  see  p.  57.)  Gel/.  xv»  27. 

When  the  army  was  advanced  near  the  enemy  [intra  teH 
conjectum^  undeaferentariispralium  committi posset)^  the  gene- 
ral riding  round  the  ranks  again  exhorted  them  to  courage, 

and 
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luid  then  gave  the  signal  to  engage.    Upon  which  all  the. 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  to  the 
charge  with  a  great  shout,  {maximo  clamon  pfocurrtbant  cum 
signisstX  puis  tnfestis,  u  e.  in kosUm vcrsisvtidlrcctis), Sallust^ 
Cat.  60.  Cxs.  B.  Civ.  iii*  92.  Liv.  vi«  8.  &c.  Dio,  xxxvi.  32. 
which  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and  intimidate  the 
enemy,  Cas.  ibid.  Hence  primus  clamor  atque  impetus  rem  de^ 
crevitf  when  the  enemy  were  easilv  conquered,  iSv.  xxv.  4* 
'  The  VeUtes  fir sNhegan  the  battle ;  and  when  repulsed  rc« 
treated  either  through  the  intervals  between  the  files,  (per  in-- 
iervallaordinum),  orhy  the Qzuk%  of  the  army,  and  rallied  in 
the  rear.    Then  the  Hastati  advanced;  and  if  they  were  de- 
feated, they  retired  slowly  fpresso  pede)  into  the  intervals  of 
the  ranks  of  the  Principes,  or  if  greatly  fatigued,  behind  them* 
Then  the  Principes  engaged ;  and  if  they  too  were  defeated, 
the  Triarii  rose  up,  [Consurgcbani)i  for  hitherto  they  conti- 
nued in  a  stooping  posture,  (subsidebant^  hincdicti  sU£SiDiA,pii 
Festus)t  leaningon  their  right  knee,  with  theit  left  leg  stretch-f^' 
cd  out,  and  protected  with  their  shields;  hence,  Ad  triarw' 
OS  VENTUM  EST,  it  is  come  to  the  last  push,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  Triarii  receiving  the  Hastati  and  Principes  into  the 
TjgUI  .spaces  between  their  manipuli^  and  closing  their  ranks 
{compressis  ordinibus)^  without  leaving  any  space  between 
them,  in  one  compact  body  [uno  continente  agmine)  renewed 
the  combat.  Thus  the  enemy  had  several  fresh  attacks  to 
sustain  before  they  gained  the  victory.  If  the  Triarii  were 
defeatcplyfhe  day  was  lost,  and  a  retreat  was  sounded,  {re- 
cfptuic^fiieruni)^  Liv.  viii.  8.  9. 

This  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of 
Marius.  After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which, 
however,  are  not  exactly  ascertained. 

The  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their 
march,  and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  field,  Tadt. 
Histk  ii'A^* 

The  Ronwns  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or 
withdrawing  particular  parts.  They  usually  en^iged  with  a 
straight  front,  [recta  Jronte^  Festus ;  vcl  aquatis  JrontibuSp 
Tibull.  iv.  i.  103.  acies  directa).  Sometimes  the  wings 
were  advanced  before  jthe  centre,  (acies  simuata),  Senec.  de 
beat.  Vit*  44  liv^  xxviii.  14.  which  was  the  uiual  method, 
Plutarch,  in  Mario):  or  the  contrary,  (acies  oibbera,  vel 
Jlexa)^  which  Hannibal  used  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Uv. 
xxii.  47.  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  into  the  fifure 
bf  awedge,  (CUNEUS  veXtriglnum^  a  triangle),  called  by 
the  soldiers  O-aput  porcinum,  like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  A. 
'•6  Uv. 
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Zzv. yiii.  to,  QuinciiL  li.  13»  ^^g'  xii-  269.  457.  C^t.vi.39. 
So  the  Germans,  TacU.de  Mor,G,  6.  ^nd  Spdnidrds,  Liv\ 
xxxix.  31.  But  cunrus  is  also  piu  for  any  close  body,  as  the 
M3Lced(niidin phalanx t  Liv.  xxxii.  17.  Som6titn^5  they  formed 
themselves  to  receive  the  cuncus^  in  the  fofnl  ofa  FORCEPS 
or  scissars ;  thus,  V,  Gdl.  x.  9.  V^d.  Vu  19. 

When  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  6ften  forfnfed  them- 
selves into  a  rbund  body,  (ORBIS  vel  GLOBUS,  hfence^r- 
besfacere  vel  volveri;  in  crbem  se  tutari  vel  cafigloban),!Sallust^ 
Jug^  97*  Liu.  ii.  50.  iv.  ^8.  39.  xxiii.  27.  Ozs.  B.  6.  iv.  37. 
lacit,  Ann/ii,  ii. 

When  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties,  with- 
out remaining  in  any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  SERRA, 
Fcsius, 

When  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with 
shouts  of  joy  saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMPERA- 
TOR,  rSee  p.  164.)  His  lictor^  wreathed  thtir  Jasces  witfi 
laurel,  Plutarch,  in  LuculL  as  did  also  the  soldiers  their  spears 
and  javelins,  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  i.  92.  MartiaL  vii.  5.  6.  PHn,  xv. 
30.  'He  immediately  sent  letters  wrapped  round  with  laurel 
(liUra  laurcata)  to  the  senate,  to  inform  them  of  his  success* 
to  which  Ovid  alludes,  Amor.  i.  11.  65,  and  if  the  victory 
was  considerable,  to  demand  a  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  1,  Cic,  Pis, 
17.  Ati.  V.  20.  Fam.  ii.  10.  Apffian.  b.  MUhriim  p.  223.  to 
which  Persius  alludes,  vi.  43.  These  kind  of  letters  were 
seldom  sent  under  the  emperors,  Dio^  liv.  ii.  Tacit.  i^iV.18. 
If  the  senate  approved,  they  decreed  a  thanksgiving  {supplU 
catio^  yelsuppkcium^  \t\gratulatio,  Cic.  Marcell.  4.  l^am*  it. 
18.)  to  the  gods,,  and  confirmed  to  the  general  the  title  of  Im« 
PEtiA^ok,  which  he  retained  till  his  triumph  or  return  to  the 
city,  Gc.  Phil.  xiv.  3,  4,  5.  In  the  mean  time  hislictorft- 
having  thefasces  wreathed  with  laurel  attended  him«  lb. 


V.  MILITARY  REWARDS. 

A  FTER  a  victory  the  general  assembled  his  troops,  and* 
"^  in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  bestowed  rewards  on 
those  who  deserved  them*     These  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crowni  (CORONA  CI- 
VIC A),  given  t€>.him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  Gdl. 
V.  6.  Liv.  v\.  &o.  x.  46.  with  this  inscription,  OB  civemSer- 
NATUM,.  vcl  'Cs,  'tos^  Sencc.  clem.  i.  26.  made  of  oak-leaveSi 
[ejronde  auerna^  hen«e  cajled  Querais  civilis^  Virg.  Mn»  ▼!• 
77^.)  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  general  presented  by  the 

I  *  persoB' 
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«)>eTion  iivho  had  been  «aved  to  bis  preserver,  whom  he  ever  ' 
after  respected  as  a  parent,  Cic.  Plane,  go.  Under  the  empe- 
rors it  was  always  bestowed  by  the  prince  (imfcratoria  manu)f . 
Tacit.  Ana.  iii.  8i«  xv.  i^.  It  .was  a^tend^a  with  particular 
hoBOMrs.  The  person  wlvo.  received  it  wore  it  at  the  spectacles^ 
and  sat  njext  the  senate.  When  he  entered,  the  audience  ros9 
jup,as  a  mark  of  respect,  {ineuntictiamab  ^matu  assurgebatur)^ 
.Plki.  xxi.  4.  Among  the  honQujrs  decceed  to  Augustus  by 
the  senate  was  this^  that  a  dvic  crown  should  be  suspended 
from  the  top  of  his  house,  between  two  laurel  branches^ 
which  were  set  up  in  the  vestibule  before  the  gate,  as  if  b^ 
.were  the  perpetual  preserver  of  his  citizens,  and  the  con- 
.queror  of  his  enemies^  jDt^,  liii.  16.  Vcd.  Max,  ii.  %.  ftn.Ouid. 
FastA.  614.iv.953.  Th'i/.  iii.  i.  «|5. — 48.  So  Claudius,  S^^/, 
17.  hence,  in  some  of  the  coins  of  Augustus  there  is  a  civic 
jcrown,  with  these  words  inscribed*  OB  CiVBS  servatos* 

To  the  person  who  firs^  mouoted  the  rampart,  or  entered 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  the  general  a  golden 
crown,  called  CoRoK^  Valla lUSvelCASTRENSis,  V^Jiax. 
i.  8*  To  him  who  fir^t  scaled  the  walls  of  a  city  in  an  assault, 
CoaONA  MURALis,  ZJv.  xxvi.  48.  who  first  boarded  the  ship 
of  an  enemy,  Cqhona  Navalis,  Fesius;  QelL  v.  6. 

Augustus  gave  to  Agrippa,  after  defeating  Sextus  Pom** 

E^us  m  a  sea-fi^t.near  Sicily,  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with 
gures  of  the  beaks  of  ships,  hence  called  Rostrata,  Virg^ 
viii.  684.  said  to  have  been  never  given  to  any  other  person, 
Liv.EfiiL  109.  Paterc.  ii.  81.  Dio^  xlix.  14.  but  according  to 
Festus  in  voc.  Navali,  and  Pliny,  vii.  go*  xvi.  4.  it  was  also 
given  to  M.  Varro  in  the  war  against  the  pirates  by  Pompey ; 
)>i)t  they  seem  to  confound  the  corona  rostrata  and  navaiu^ 
which  others  make  di^erent*  ,  So  also  SuU,  Claud.  17. 

When  an  army  was  freed  froip  a  blockade,  the  soldiers 
gave  to  their  delivei;er  {ei  duci,  qui  liberavit,  Gell.  v.  6.)  a 
crown  made  of  the  grass  which  grew  in  the  place  where  they 
bad  been  blocked  up;  hence  c^Wti graminea  corona  OBSI- 
DIONALIS,  Liv.  vii,  ^.Plin.  xxii.  4, 5.  This  of  all  militar)- 
honours  was  esteemed  the  greatest.  A  few,  who  had  the 
singular  good  fortune  to  obtaini  t,  arc  recounted,  lb.  g.  &  6* 
Golden  crowns  were  also  given  td  officers  and  soldiers 
who  )iad  displayed  singular  bravery ;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Tor- 

2uatus,  and  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  slew  a 
raul  in  single  combat,  Liv.  vii.  1^  26.  to  P.  Decius,  who 
preserved  the  Roman  army  from  being  surrounded  by  the 
Samnitei,/^/.  37.  ai^d  to  others,  x.  44,  ^xvi.  21.  xKx.  1^. 

.     Cq  There 
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There  were  smaller  rewards  [pr^nda  minora)  of  varioov 
kinds ;  as,  a  spear  without  any  iron  on  it,(HASTA  puraj»  Virg* 
j£n.  \u  760.  SuttMaudi  28. — ^  flag  or  banner,  i.  e^a  streamer 
on  the  end  of  a  lance  or  spear  (VEXILLUM,  quasi  parvum 
vilum,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  viii*  1.  of  different  colours,  with 
or  without  embroidery,  {auratum  vel  purum)^  Sail.  Jug.  8^ 
Suet.  Aug.  25. — Trappings,  (PHALfeR^),  ornaments  for 
horses,  ^7/y.  j£n,  v.  310.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  and  for  men,  Liv^ 
ix.  46.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  17.  Verr.  iii.  80.  iv.  12. — Golden  chains 
{Aurea  TORQUES),  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  g.iii.  21.  JuvenuL  xvi* 
60.  which  went  round  the  neck,  whereas  the  Pkalera  hung 
down  on  the  breast,  SiL  Ital*  xv,  ^2. — Bracelets,  (ARMIL- 
Li£),  ornaments  for  the  arms,  Liv.  x.  44. — Cornichla, 
ornaments  for  the  helmet  in  the  form  of  horns,  Ikid. — CA- 
TELLiE  vel  Catenulif^  chains  composed  of  rings ;  whereas  the 
7)?ryw^f  were  twisted  {torta)  like  arope,  Xfv.  xxxix.  3i«-- *• 
FIBULA,  clasps,  or  buckles  for  fastening  a  belt  or  gar* 
ment,  IbiJ. 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence 
of  the  army ;  and  such  as  received  them,  after  being  publicly 
praised,  were  placed  next  him,  SaL  Jug,  ^4.  Uv.  xxiv.  16. 
Cic.  Phil.  v.  13.  ty.  They  ever  after  kept  them  With  great 
care,  and  wore  them  at  the  spectacles  and  on  all  public  occa- 
sions, Liv,  X*  47.  They  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A«U. 
459./*. 

The  spoils  (SPOLIA,  vel  Exuvia)  taken  from  the  enemy, 
were  fixed  up  on  their  door*posts,  or  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous part  of  their  houses,  Virg.  Mn^  it.  504.  Liv.  xxiit.r23« 

When  the  general  of  the  Romans  slew  the  general  of  the 
enemy  in  single  combat,  the  spoils  which  be  took  from  \\tm^ 
[qua  dux  duct  detraxit,)  were  called  SPOLlA  OPIMA,  (ab 
Ope  vel  opibus^  Festus),  Liv.  iv.  20.  and  hung  up  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Fcrctrius,  built  by  Romulus,  and  repaired  by 
Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Atticus,  Nep.  in  vit.  Sfd.  These 
s*poils\vcre  obtained  only  thrice  before  the  fall  of  the  repub« 
lie ;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acron  king  of  the'Cseni'^ 
nense«5,  Jiv.  i.  10.  the  next  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus^  who 
slew  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Vejentcs,  A.  U.  318.  Liv, 
iv.  20.  and  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marccllns,  who  slew 
VindomHras,  king  of  the  Cauls,  A.  U.  530.  Litt,  Fpit,  x»« 
/7rj.  jEn.  vi,  859.  Plutarch,  in  Marcdlo^  Property  xw.  ii» 

Florus  calls  tlie  spoils  Opima,  which  Scipio  jl^milianus, 
K^hi^.n  in  a  subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  king  of  the  Tirr- 
dull  and  Vaci'tri  in  5pain»  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat,  \u 

17. 


1^.  tut  Utit  SpoUaO^ma  could  properly  be  obtained  only  by 
a  person  invested  with  supreme  command,  Dio^  li.  24. 
•  Sometimes  Mdiers,  bn  account  of  their  bravery,  jeceived 
a  double  share  of  corn,  [dufUxfrumentum),  which  they  might 
give  away  to  whoni  they  pleased;  hence  called  DUPLICA- 
RlI,Zit;;ii.  50.  vli.  37.  also  double  pay  idupUxstipendium), 
cloaths,  &c.  Cas.  hdtl  civ.  iii.  53.  called  by  Cicero  Diaria, 
Alt,  viii.  i4« 

VI.    A    TRtUMPff, 

m 

T^HE  highest,  military  honour  which  could  be  obtsiirted  in 
the  Roman  state  was  a  triumph^  or  solemn  processtoti, 
with  which  a  victorious  general  and  his  ar^y  advanced 
through  the  city  to  the  Capitol  ^  so  called  from  0/?w^f  the 
Greek  name  ot  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  in*. 
ventorof  such  processions^  Varr^  di  Lot,  ling,  v*  7.  Plin.  vii. 
g6.  s.  57.  It  had  its  origin  ^t  Rome,  from  Romulus  carr^* 
ing  the  SfoKa  opinut  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  Dionys,  ii. 
34,  and  toe  first  who  entered  the  city  in  the  lorm  of  a  regular 
triumph  was  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Uv.  i^'^sS.  the  n^xt  P.  Vft« 
lerius,  Liv.  ii«  7.  and  the  first  who  triumphed  aftet  the  expi* 
ration  of  his  magistracy,  (ac/0A(?ff0r^),  wasQiPubliliusPhilo, 
Id.  viri.  26. 

A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate^  and  sometimes  by 
the  ikople  against  the  will  ot  the  senate,  Liv.  iii.'  63.  vii.  ty* 
to  the  general  who,  in  a  just  war  with  foreigners,  {jusia  et 
kcstili  btUo^  Cic«  Dejot,  5.)  and  in  one  battle  had  slain  above 
5000  enemies  of  the  republic;  and  by  that  victory  had  en* 
larged  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Vol.  Max.  ii,  8.  Whence  a 
triumph  was  called  Justus,  which  was  fairly  Won,  Cic.  Pis$ 
19.  Hor.  Od.  i«  12.  54.  And  a  general  was  said  triumpkare^ 
tiagere  vel  deportare  triumphum  de  vel  ex  ali^uo ;  triumphart 
aliquaii  vel  auquid^  Virg.  ^n.  vi*  836,  Phn.  v.  5.  ducerCi 
partare^  vel  d^ere  eum  in  triumpho* 

There  was  ne  just  triumph  for  a  X'i^tory  in  a  civi!  war, 
.  Vol.  Max.  \u  8.7.  Fhr.  iv.  &•  Ditf.  xiii.  18.  hence,  BelUgeri 
pbacmtnullos  haJntura  trittmpkos?  Lucan,  i.  is.  although  this 
was  not  always  observed,  Liv.  Epit,  115.  116.  133.  Plin. 
Paneg.  a.  Dio^  xliii.  19*  nor  when  one  had  been  first  defeated^ 
and  afterwards  only  recovered  what  was  lost,  Oros.  iv«  nor 
anciently  could  one  enjoy  that  honour,  who  was  invested 
with  an  extraordinary  command,  at  Scipio  in  Spain,  Lir>^ 
xxviii.  38.  xxxvi,  20.  nor  unless  be  left  bis  province  in  a 

C  c  a  state 
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state  of  peace,  and  brought  from  thence  his  army  to  Rome 
along  with  him,  to  be  present  at  the  triumph,  Liv,  xxvi.  2i« 
XXXI.  49.  xxxix.  2f^.  xlv.  38.  But  these  rules^vere  some- 
times Violated,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Pompey,  VaL  Max. 
viii.  15.  8.  Dio^  xxxvii.  25. 

Thiere  are  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without 
'  crther  the  authority  of  the^son^te,  or  (he  order  of  the  people, 
Liv,  X.  37.  Or  OS,  v.  4.  Cic.  Cat.  14.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  f^al.  Max. 
y«  4.  6.  and  also  when  no  war  was  carried  on,  liv.  xl.  38. 

I'hose  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rx)me  by  public  au« 
thority,  sometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Alban  mountain. 
This  was  first  done  by.Papirius  Naso,  A.  U.  £&2.  Vkl.  Max. 
iii-  6.  j.  whom  several  afterwards  imitated,  Uv.  xxvi,  21. 
xxxiii.  24.  xlii.  fts.  xlv.  38. 

A^  MO  person  could  <emerthe  city  while  invested  with  mi- 
litary command,  generals,  00  the  day. of  their  triumph,  were, 
by  a  particular  order  of  the  people,  freed  from  that  restrict 
tion,  {Ut  m,  ^  dieurbem  triumpkanttsinxjchsrentur^  imferium 
€ssd)t  Liv.  xlv.  35.    . 

The  triufflpbal  procession  began  fromthe  Campus  Martins, 

.and  w^nt  from  thence  aloag  the  Via  Triuoipka&s,  through 

.  the  Campus  4itd  Circus  FlaminiuJ^  to  the  Porta  Triumphahs^ 

and  thence  tY)rough  the  most  public  places  of  the  city  to  the 

Capitol.     The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the 

ait^rs^smoaked  with  incense^  Ovi'd^  Trist.  iv.'2.  4. 

First  went'musicians  of  various  kinds,  •  sfnginff  and  playing 
ti^Iumphal  songs ;  next  were  led  the  oyen^  to  be  'sacrificed, 
having  their  horns  gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  fillets 
andgaxlands;  then  in  carriages  were  brought  tfae^spoils  taken 
from  the'enemy,  statues,  pictures,  ptafe,.Brmour,  gold  and 
silver,  and  brass;  also  golden  crowns,  and  either  gifts  sent  by 
the  allied  and  tributary  states,  Liv,  xxxiii.  .24.  xxxvii. '58. 
xicxix.  5.  7.  xl.  43.  xlv.  40.  Firg.  j£n.  viri.  720. '  The  titles 
of  the  van<}uished  nations 'Were  inscribed  on  wooden  frames, 
(infcrculis).  Suet.  Jul.  37.  Cic.  Off.  i.  36.  and  the  images 
or  representations  of  the  conquened  countries,  cities,  &c. 
/.ii/.xsvi.  21.  QidnciiL  vi.  3.  Plin.  v.  g.Oi'td.  Pont,  iu  i.  37. 
iii.  4.  25-  ^^^»  ^^\  i*  Si20.  Flor.  W.  2...  The  captive  leaders 
followed  in  chains,  with  their  Children  and  attendants;  after 
the  captives,  came  the  :liQtors^  having  their.  Jias^s  wreathed 
with  laurel,  followed  byH^gfeat  company  of  musicians  and 
dancers  dressed  like  satyrs,  and  wearing  ciroWns  of  gold;  in 
the  niidst  oF  whom  was  %'Pant9mme>i  clothed  in  a  female  garb, 
wh'^'^  business  it  was,  with  bis  looks  and  gestures,  to  insult 
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the  ranquished.— *-^Next  followed  a  long  train  of  personi  car* 

rying  perfumes,  [suffimenta). -Then  came  the  general 

(DUX)  drest  in  purple  embroidered  with  gold,  [togapictAH 
tunica palmata)y  with  a  erown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  Uv.  ii. 
47,  X.  8.  Dionys.  v.  47.  Plin.  xv.  jo.  v.  39.  a  branch  of  lau- 
rel in  his  right  hand,  rlut*  in  Mm,tl.  and  in  his  left  an  ivory 
sceptre,  with  an  eagle  on  the  top,  JuvtnaL  x.  43.  having  his 
face  painted  with  vermilion,  in  like  manner  as  the  status  of 
Jupiter  on  festival  days,  P/i/i.  xxxiii.  7.  s,  36.  anda  golden  ball 
(aurea  bulla)  hanging  from  his  neck  on  his  breast,  with  some 
amulet  in  it,  or  magical  preservative  against  envy,  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  6,  standing  in  a  gilded  chariot,  [starts  in  cunu  aurajto)^ 
Liv.  V.  23.  adorned  with  ivory,  Owrf,  Pont.  iii.  4.  35.  JuvenaL 
viii.  3.  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  (7t/<^.  Art.  i«  214.  at 
least  after  the  time  of  Camillus,  Liv.  v.  23.  sometimes  by 
elephants,  Plin.  viii.  2.  attended  by  his  relations,  SuH.  Tib.  2. 
Domit.  2,  Cie.  Muran.  g.  and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  all  in 
white,  JuvenaL  x.  45.  His  children  used  to  ride  in  thechariol 
along  with  him,  Liv.  xlv.  40.  Appian.  dc  Punic*  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  too  much  elated,  [ne  sibi  placeret)^  a  slave,  car* 
rying  a  golden  crown  sparkling  with  gems  stood  behind  him, 
who  frequently  whispered  in  his  ear,  KEMKMB£a  that  thou 
ART  A  MAN !  clin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  4*  Juvenal  x.  41.  Zonar.  ii*. 
Ttrlull.  Apolog.  ^3.    After  the  general,  followed  the  co«suU 
and  senators  on  toot,  at  least  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Augustus;  for  formerly  they  used  to  go  before  him,  Dio^  \u 
2 1 .  His  Ic^ti  and  military  tribunes  commonly  rode  by  his 
side,  Cic.  Pis.  25. 

The  victorious  army,  horse  and  foot,  came  last,  all  in  their . 
order,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the  gifts 
which  they  had  received  for  their  valour,  singing  their  own 
and  their  ganerars  praises,  Liv.  v.  40.  xlv.  38.  but  sometimes 
throwing  out  railleries  against  hiaifSuet.  JuL  49.  51.  Dionys* 
vii.  j2.MarAaL  i.  5.  3,  often  exclaiming,  lo  Triumphe,  in 
which  all  the  citizens,  as  they  passed  along,  joined,  HoraU, 
Od.  iv.  2.  49.  Ovii.  Trist.  iv.  2.  51.  Amor,  u  2.  34,. 

The  general,,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the 
^Forum  to  the  Capitol,  ordered  the  captive  kings  and  leaders 
of  the  enemy  to  be  led  to  prison,  and  there  to  be  slain,  Cic» 
Vcrr.  V.  30.  Liv,  xxvi.  13.  Dio,  xl.  41,  xliii.  19.  but  not  aU 
v/^ys,Appian.  de  belt,  Mtthrid.  253.  Liv.  xlv.  41,  42.  and  when 
he  reaches  the  Capitol,  he  used  to  wait  till  he  heard  that  these. 
Savajfe  orders  were  executed,  Joseph.  debelL  Jud.  vii.  14. 

Then,  afier  having  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 

Jupiter 
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Jopiter  a^d  the  other  sods  for  his  success,  be  commanded  the 
victims  to  be  sacrificed,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid,  ibid^ 
from  the  river  Clitumnus,  Virg*  G.  ii.  146.  and  deposited  bii 
golden  crown  in  the  lap  of  Jupiter,  [in  gremio  Jfovis)^  Seoec« 
Kelv.  lo.  to  whom  he  dedicated  part  of  the  spoils,  Plin.  xv« 
3c.  XXXV.  40.  After  which  he  gave  a  magnificent  enters 
tainment  in  the  Capitol  to  his  friends  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  city.  The  consuls  were  invited,  but  were  afterwards  de^ 
sired  not  to  comt^{utvemre  supersedfrmt)^  that  there  might  be 
no  one  at  the  feast  superior  to  the  triumphant  general,  Vol. 
Afox.  ii.  8.  6*  Af^cr  supper  he  was  conducted  home  by  the 
people,  with  music  and  a  great  number  of  lamps  and  torches, 
iyio\  xliii*  22,  Flor.  ii.  2.  Ci^.  Sen.  13.  which  sometimes  also 
were  used  in  the  triumphal  procession.  Suet.  JuL  37. 

The  gold  ^nd  silver  \^ere  deposited  in  the  treasury,  Liv.  x. 
46.  and  a  pertain  supl  was  usually  given  as  a  donative  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  then  were  disbanded,  {exauctorad 
ti  dimssi)t  Liv,  xxviii.  g.  xxx.  45.  xxxvi,  40.-— The  trium- 
}jhal  procession  sometimes  took  up  more  than  ope  day  ;  that 
of  Paulus  ^milius  three,  Plutarch. 

When  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea,  it  was  called  a  Na- 
val Tripmph;  which  honour  was  first  granted  to  Duilius, 
who  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Zi^^rir  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  A.  U.  493,  Ziv.  Epit.  17.  and  a  pillar  erected  to 
bim  in  the  Forum,  called  Columna  Rostrata,  QuinctU.  i. 
7.  &l.  vi.  663,  with  aninscription,  part  of  which  still  remains. 

When  a  victory  had  been  gained  without  difficulty,  or  the 
like,  Gdl.  V.  6.  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted,  call- 
ed OVATIO,  in  which  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  Dio^  liv.  H.  crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with 
laurel,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  38.  and  instead  of  bullocks,  sacrificed 
a  sheep,  ((?wmj,  whence  iisn^mc^Plut.inMarcelLDionys.v.  47. 
viii.  Q.  iiv.  iii.  sOr  xxvi.  21.  xxxi.  20.  xxxiii*  28.  xli.  28. 

Alter  Augustus  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  in  a  manner 
confined  to  the  emperors  themselves,  Dio^  l^Lii.  19.  &  23.  and 
the  generals  who  acted  with  delegated  authority  under  their 
auspices,  only  received  triumphal  ornaments,  a  kind  of  honour 
devised  by  Augustus,5i^/.i<i/^.38.  Tii.  Q,Di^,liv.24.3t.  Hence 
L.  VitclUus,  having  taken  Terracina  by  storm,  sent  a  laurel 
branch  in  token  of  itUaureamprosper} gestse  rei)io  his  brother. 
Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  y^*  As  the  emperors  were  so  great,  that  they 
might  despise  triumphs,  Flor.  iv.  19.  53,  so  that  honour  was 
thought  above  the  lot  of  a  private  person;  such  therefore 
Ksi4any  declined  it,  although  offered  to  (h^m ;  as,VxniciuS|i>tVi, 
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:litu  96«  Agrippa,  U.  liv.  11.  &  24.PlautittS,  Id.  ix.  30.  We 
readf  however,  of  a  triumph  being  granted  to  Belkarius  the 

{reneral  of  Justinian^  for  his  victories  in  Africa,  which  he  ce- 
ebrated  at  Constantinople,  and  is  the  last  instance  of  a  triumph 
recorded  in  history.  Procop.  The  last  triumph  celebrated 
at  Rome,  was  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian^  &•  Nov.  A.  D. 
303.  Eutrop.  ix.  27 .just  before  they  resigned  the empiire,/^.e8. 


VII.    MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS. 

npHESE  were  of  various  kinds,  either  lighter  or  more 
•       severe. 

The  lighter  punishments,  or  such  as  were  attended  with 
inconvenience,  loss,  or  disgrace,  were  chiefly  these,  1  .Deprrva* 
tion  of  pay,  either  in  wliole  or  in  pzTt^{stipendioprtvari)^Liy. 
xK  41.  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  ohen  absent  from 
their  standards,  (Infrbquentes),  Plaut.  True.  ii.  i.  19.) 
A  soldier  punished  in  this  manner  was  called  ^re  dirutus, 
Festus.  Whence  Cicero  facetiously  applies  this  name  to  a  per- 
son deprived  of  his  fortune  at  play,  Verr.  v.  13.  or  a  bankrupt 
by  any  other  means,  Phil.  xiii.  la.— — 2.  Forfeiture  of  dieir 
spears, CENSioHASTARiA,f)ri/iij.-— — ^.  Removal  from  thdir 
tenty  (locum  in  quo  tendermt  mutare)^  Liv.  xxv.  6.  sometimes 
to  remain  without  the  camp  and  without  tents,  Liv.  x.  4:  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  winter-<juarters,  Liv.  xxri.  1.  Val.  Max. 
it.  J.  15.— -—4.  -Not  to  recline  or  sit  at  meals  with  the  rest, 

(cufttm  stanits  capers),  Liv.  xxiv.  16. 5.  To  stand  before 

the praiorium  in  a  loose  jacket.  Suet.  Auff.  24.  Fal.  Max.  ii. 
y.  9.  and  the  centurions  without  their  girdle,  (discincti),  Liv, 
xxvii.  13.  or  to  dig  in  that  dress,  Plut.  in  LuculL -6.  To 

fet  an  allowance  of  barley  instead  of  wheat,  {hordeo  pasciV 
Av.  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  24. — —7.  Degradation  of  rank,  {gradus 
dejfictio) ;  an  exchange  intoan  inferior  corpror  less  honourable 
service,  (m27iVf4rmttto/2^),Val. Max.  ibid.— -^8.  To  be  remov- 
ed from  the  camp,  (a  cai/m  i^^r<;fan},  and  employed  in  various 
works,  Fcget.  iii.  4.  an  imposition  of  labour,  munerum  indictio^ 
or  dismission  with  disgrace,  (ignomnios?  witti)^  Hirt.  de  bell. 
Afr.  ^4.  vcl.  £9(AuqTORATio,  PKn.  Ep.yu  31.  A.  GelKus 
ipentions  a  singular  pqnishment,  namely,  of  letting  bloody 
(sanguinem  miitndi)^  x.  8.  Sometimes  a  whole  legion  wal 
deprived  of  its  name,  as  that  called  Augusta,  2>/^,'liv,  11. 

The  more  severe  punishnients  were,  i.  To  be  beaten  with 
rpds,  [virfj^s  Ci^di),  or  with  a  vincsapling,  (t7/<r),Val.  Max.  ii. 
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7.  4.  Juvenal^  viii.  247.' — — — a.  T(5be  leour^d  ikki  §o\A  4i 
9  slave,  JLiv.  Epit*  33.  ■  ■  3.  Tc  be  beaten  16  dtfath  vrhh 
sticks,  called  FUSTUARIUM,  the  bastinado,  Idv.  v.  6.  Cie^ 
Pkil.  m.  6^  Pofyb*  vi.  3;5.  which  was  tbs  usual  punishment  df 
theft,  desertion,  perjory,  &c«  When  a  soldier  was  to  tnSet 
this  puDishment,  the  tribune  first  siredk  him  gentiy  with  a 
staff,  cm  which  signal  all  the  soldiers  of  the  liegiOTi  fell  upon 
him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  kiHed  him  on  the 
spot.  If  he  made  his  escape,  for  he  might  fly,  he  could  not 
however  return  to  his  native  cotizltry,  because  no  <yne,  not 
even  his  relations,  durst.admit  him  into  their  houses,  Polyb: 
Und.--^^^^ — 4,  To  be  overwhelmed  w'ith  stones  {la^diiuscSofiA 
riri)  and  hurdles,  {sub  crate  necari)^  Liv,  i,  51 .  iv..jjo.  ■  ^ 
5.  To  be  beheaded,  {securi  jkrcuti)^  Liv.ii.j9. 3(xvtii.  so.Epit, 
%y.  sometimes  crucified,  Liv,  xxx.  43.  and  to  be  left  unburied, 

FaL  Max*  ii.  7. 15. 6.  To  be  stabbed  by  the  swords  of 

|he  soldiers.  Tacit.  4nnal.  i.  44,  and  under  the  empei:ays»  \m 
be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be  burnt  alive,  &c. 

Punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and 
pracfects  of  the  allies,  with  their  council ;  or  by  the  general, 
from' whom  there  was  no  appeal,  Pelyb^  vi.  35. 

When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  ill 
the  case  of  a  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for 
punishment,  which  was  called  DECIMATIO,  Zii^.  ii.  59, 
Cic,  C/u0nt.  46.  Snd,  Augf  114.  GM,  la.  Tactic  ISst.  i.  37* 
plutarch.  inCrass*  Dic^  xli.  35.  xlviii,  41.  xlix.  07.  &  38.  or 
the  most  culpable  were  selected,  JL/v.  xxviii,  29.  Sometimes 
only  the  20th  man  was  punished  VICESIMATIO ;  or  the  tooth, 
C£NT£S|MAT|0,  Oifitoanf  in  Macrin^  ^a. 


Via    MILITARY  PJY  and  DISCHARGE, 

npHE  Roman  Soldiers  at  first  received  no  p$iy  fstipentkumj 
from  the  public.     ]£very  one  served  at  his  own  char« 

ges. 

f  Pay  was  first  granted  to  the  foot,  A.  U.  547,  Litf.  iv.  ^g. 

S'  d  three  years  »ftcr,  during  the  sjege  of  Veji,  to  the  horse, 
.  V.  7, 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  very  inconsiderable ;  two 
0bft&  or  three  04ses  (about  ^,  £D^h),  a-{lay  to  a  foot  soldier, 
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the  double  to  a-  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  bques.  iV«i 
iy6.  vi.  37.  P/j2^^.  M^U.  is.  1.  10.  liv.  V.  12.  Julius.  Cassar 
doubled  it.  Suet.  Jul,  26*     Under  Augustus  it  was  ten  asses^ 

(7|^.)«  ^^^^*  ^^*  49*  ^<>^^*  '^''^-  >•  17*  an<l  Domitian  in- 
creased it  still  more,  by  adding  three  gold  pieces  annuaUy, 
Suet.  Domit.  7.  What  was  the  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  onceiv 
tain ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  considerable,  JuvenaL  iii« 
132.  The  prstorian  cohorts  had  double  the  pay  of  the  com* 
xnon  soldiers,  Dioy  liv.  25.     Tacit,  ib. 

Besides  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  cloaths,  and 
received  a  certain  allowance  [dimensum)  of  corn,  commonly 
four  bushels  a  month,  the  centurions  ^uble,  and  the  tquxtcs 
triple,  Polyb.  vi.  37.  But  for  these  things  a  part  of  their  pay 
was  deducted.  Tacit,  Arm.  1.  17.  Polyb.  ib. 

The  allies  received  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  except  that 
the  horse  only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were 
clothed  and  paid  by  their  own  states,  Pol^b,  ibid. 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Rothaa 
army.  The  soldiers  dressed  their  own  victuals.  They  took  food 
twice  a-day,  at  dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  publicly 
given  for  both.  The  dinner  was  a  slight  meal,  which  they 
eommenVy  took  standing.  They  indulged  themselves  a  little 
jDore  at  supper.  Tbe  ordinary  drink  of  soldiers,  as  of  slaves, 
was  water  mixed  with  vinegar^  calleil  PoscA,  Plant.  Mil.  iii. 

When  tbe  soldiers  hvd  served  out  their  time,  fstipendia  Ifgi^ 
timafedsfmt  vd  mtruissent)^  the  fool  twenty  years,  and  the 
horse  ten,  they  were  called  £MEEiTr,  Lucan.  i.  044,  and  ob- 
tained their  discbarge.  This  was  calied  MISS lO  HONESTA 
vel  J  USTA.  When  a  soldier  was  diseharged  for  some  defect  or 
bad  health,  it  was  called  Missio  C  ausah^a  ;  if  frooa  the  fa. 
vour  of  the  general  he  was  discharged  before  the  just  time, 
Aff  jif(^  ORATrosA,  Li^.  sKii.  14.  on  account  of  some  fault, 
IGNOMII^IOSA,  Hirt.  debdl.  Afr.  ^4.   i).  de  rt  milit.  I.  13. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  dischar»,  called  £x- 
AUCTORATJo,  by  which  those  who  had  served  sixteen  cam- 
paigns^ were  exempted  from  all  military  duty  except  fighting. 
They  were  however  retained^  {tenebMniur)  in  the  army,  not 
with  the  other  soldiers  under  standards  [sub  signis  et  aquilis)^ 
but  by  themselves  under  a  iiag,  (sub  vexillo  seorsimf  Tacit. 
Anr>a).  i.  36.  whence  they  were  called  V£XILLARIJ  or 
Veferam,  sometimes  all  Svrsignanx^  TaaV. //ti/.  i.  70.)  titi 
)h.ey  shoMid  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the  rewards  of  their 

tsrvice, 
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service  (pramia  vel  commoda  militiaj^  either  in  lands  or 
money^  or  both,  Siui.  Aug.  49.  Cat.  4^*  Gc.  Phil.  ii.  40.  Firg. 
£cL  i.  71.  ix.  % — 5.  Horai.  Sat.  ii.  6.  55.  which  sometimes 
they  never  obtained,  Tadt.  Annal.  i.  17.  Suet.  Tiber.  48. 
X>i#,  liv.  «5.  Ex  AUCTORARE  is  properly  to  free  from  the  mi. 
litary  oath,  to  disband,  Uv.  viii.  34.  xxv.  20.  Suet.  Aug.  24. 
Vit.  10. 


IX.   METHOD  of  ATTACKING  and  DE. 

FENDING  TOfFNS. 


nPHE  Romans  attacked  (oppugnabantj  places  either  by  a  sud-» 
^    den  assault,  or  if  that  failed,  fsi  subito  impetu  expugnare 
non  poterant)^  they  tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  blockade,  Casm 
*B.  G.  vii.  36. 

They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  thenr  troops,  (corona  cin-^ 
^ebant^  vel  circunddbant^  Liv.  vii.  ^7,  xxiii.  44.  xxiv.  §•  nuz^ 
nia  exercitu  circumvenetunt^  Sal  lust.  Jug.  57.)  and  by  their  mis* 
sive  weapons  endeavoured  to  clear  the  walls  of  defendants, 
(nudaremurosdefensoribus^ytlpropugnatoribus).  Then  joining 
their  shields  in  the  form  of  a  testudo  or  toxiont^  (tisiudinejacta 
v.actaJ^lAv.  xliv.  9.  Dio,  xlix.  30.  to  secure  themselves  from 
the  darts  of  the  enemy,  they  came  up  to  the  gates,  (succedert 
portisj^  and  tried  either  to  undermine /"iK^rtt^r^  vel  subfoderej 
the  walls,  or  to  scale  them,  liv.  x.  43.  xxvi.  45.  xxxiv.  39* 
xliv.  9.  Cas.  B.  C.  ii.  6.  Tadt.  Hist.  iii.  aS^  31*  Sallust. 

When  a  place  could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  it  was  invested, 
Iav.  ii.  11.  Two  lines  of  fortifications  or  intrenchmenCs  fan* 
eipitia  mummcnta  vel  munitionesj  were  drawn  around  the  place 
at  some  distance  from  one  another,  called  the  lines  of  contra* 
vallation  and  circumvallation  :  the  one  against  the  sallies  of 
the  townsmen,  and  the  other  against  attacks  from  without, 
LiV'  v.  1,  xxxviii,  4* 

These  lines  were  composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart, 
strengthened  with  a  parapet  and  battlements,  (lorica  etpinmej^ 
and  sometimes  a  solid  wall  of  considerable  height  and  thick* 
ness  flanked  with  towers  and  forts  at  proper  disUnces  round  . 
the  whole- 

At 
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At  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  junaion  with  the  ram- 
^^n^ad  commissuras  pluteorem  atqut  aggeris)  there  sometimes 
was  a  pallisade  made  of  large  stakes  cut  in  the  form  of  sugs 
horns ;  hence  called  CERVI,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  ene* 
my.  Before  that,  there  were  several  rows  of  trunks  of  trees, 
or  large  branches  sharpened  at  the  ends,  [prctacutis  cacumini^ 
tus),  called  CIPPI,  fixed  in  trenches  {/ojs6e)  about  five  feet 
deep.  In  front  of  these  were  dug  pits  (aerobes)  of  three  feet 
deep,  intersecting  one  another  in  the  form  of  a  qmncuriXy  tl^\i% 


stuck  thick  with  strong  sharp  stakes,  and  covered  over  with 
bushes  to  deceive  the  enemy,  called  LI  LI  A.  Before  these, 
were  placed  up  and  down  (omnitus  iocu  disserebantur)  sharp 
stakes  about  a  foot  long,  (TALEit),  fixed  to  the  ground  with 
iron  hooks  called  Stimuli,  In  front  of  all  these,  Caesar  at 
Alcsia  made  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  400  feet  from  the  raro« 
part,  which  was  secured  by  two  ditches,  each  fifteen  feet 
Droad,  and  as  many  deep ;  one  of  them  filled  with  water. 
But  this  was  merely  a  blockade,  without  any  approaches  or 
attacks  on  the  city,  Cas,  B,  G,  vii.  66,  67. 

Between  the  lines  were  disposed  the  armv  of  the  besiegers, 
who  were  thus  said,  Urbem  obsidionc  clauatre  vel  dngtre^  to 
invest« 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  convenient  situation  to  commu« 
nicate  with  the  lines. 

From  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  mount,  (AGGER  exsirue^ 
iaiur)  composed  of  earth,  wood,  and  hurdles,  fcRATEs),  aqd 
stone,  which  was  gradually  advanced  [profnovehatur)  towards 
the  town,  always  increasing  in  height,  till  it  equalled  or  over* 
topped  the  walls.  The  mount  which  Cxsar  raised  against 
AparicuM  or  Bourges,  was  330  feet  broad,  and  80  feet  high, 
C^s.  B»  G,  vii.  23. 

The  Agger  or  mount  was  secured  by  towers  consisting  of 
different  stories  [turres  contqbuiaUe),  from  which  showers  of 
d^rts  and  stones  were^ischarged  on  the  townsmen  by  means 
gf  ^ng\nQ$,  {tormenia),  called  Catapultj^,  BALiSTiC,  and 

SCUBPXON  £$, 
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ScORPlONSS«to  defend  the  work  and  workmen^  f'opus  etadmm 
fiistros  tutarij^  Sallust.  Jug.  j6>  Of  these  towers  Cxsar  i^^ip. 

Jiosed  to  have  erected  1561  on  his  lines  around  Alesia,  CcS.  dc 
dL  G.  vii.  70.  The  labour  and  industry  of  the  Roman  troops 
were  as  remark'able^s  their  courage. 

There  were  also  moveable  towers,  (Torres  mobiles  vel 
AMBULATORii£)»  which  were  pushed  forward  [admovebantur 
v^\  aJigebantur)  aqd  brought  back  {reducebantur)  on  wheels, 
fixed  below  [rdtis  subjectis)  on  the  inside  of  the  planks,  Cas. 
£.  G.  ii.  31.  V.  42.  vii.  24.  Hirt  dt  belL  Alex*  2.  Liv.  xxi.  ii. 

To  prevent  them  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  they 
were  covered  with  raw  hides  {coria)  and  pieces  of  coarse 
cloth  and  mattresses,  [centones  v€l  dlicia^)  Caes.  de  bell.  Civ.ii. 
10.  They  were  of  an  immense  bulk,  sometimes  thiny,  forty, 
or  fifty  foot  square,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  or  even  than 
the  towers  of  the  city.  When  they  could  be  brought  up  to  the 
walls,  a  place  was  seldom  able  to  standout  long,  Liv,  xxi.  1 1. 
14.  xxxii.   17.  xxxiii.    17. 

fiut  the  most  dread  fu  1  machine  of  all  was  the  battering  ram, 
(ARIES,)  a  long  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  sliip,  and  armed  at 
one  end  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head ;  whence  it 
had  its  name.  It  was  suspended  by  the  middle  with  ropesor 
chains  fastened  to  a  beam  that  lay  across  two  posts,  and  hang- 
ing thus  equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a  hundred  men,  more  or 
Jess,  (who  were  frequently  chang/edj,  violently  thrust  forward^ 
drawn  back,  again  pushed  forward,  till  by  repeated  strokes 
it  had  shaken  and  broken  down  the  wall  with  its  iron  bead, 
Vegfi.  iv.  14.   Uv.  xxi    19*  xxx,  3JI,  46,  xxxii.  23.  xxxviii. 

The  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  VI- 
N£i£,  machines  constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  aod  cover- 
ed with  earth  or  raw  hides,  or  any  materials  which  could  not  - 
easily  be  set  on  fire.  They  were  pushed  forwards  by  wheels 
belaw,  {r<iiii  subjects agebantur  vel  impeUcbantur)^ Sallust.  Jug« 
jS,  Under  them  the  besiegers  either  worked  the  ram,  9r  tri^ 
to  undermisie  the  walls,  Lixj.  ii.  17,  v.  7.  x.  34,  xxi.  7,  6it 
xxitu  i8- 

Similar  to  the  V%ru0  in  form  and  use  were  the  T£STUDI- 
N£S  ;  so  called,  because  those  under  them  were  safe  aft  a  tor* 
toise  undfir  its  sheU,  Ziv,  v*  £,  Cos*  B.G,\,  41.  jo«  4^  BeU^ 
C\v,  it.  %•  %4« 

Of  the  saaae  kind  were  the  PLUTEI,  Liv.  xxi,  61.  xxxiv* 
17.  Ca:5.p<nsim^  the  MuitCtJLUS,  ibid.  &c. 
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These  tnaotlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  cover  the  men  xn  fill- 
ing up  the  ditches,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  Ccu,  B*  G, 
vii.  58.       * 

When  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  these 
machines  to  be  erected  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the 
besiegers  sometimes  drove  a  mine  {CUHlCMLXilA  agebant) 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  Liv.  v.  19,  21.  or  in  this  manner 
intercepted  the  springs  of  water,  Hirt.  de  Bdl.  GcU,  vili« 

When  they  only  wished  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls, 
they  supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden 
props,  which  being  consumed  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the 
ground. 

In  the  mean  .time  the  besieged,  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of 
the  besiegers,  met  their  mines  with  countermines,  {transversis 
cuniculis  hostium  cuniculos  fxciperej,  Liv.  xxiii.  18,  which 
'sometimes  occasioned  dreadful  conflicts  below  ground, 
'xxxviii.  7.  ^he  great  object  was  to  prevent  them  from  ap- 
proaching the  walls  faptrtaSy  sc.  ab  hostibus  vel  Romanis, 
cunictdos  morebantur,  trntmbusque  appropinqudre  prohibebant)^ 
Caes.  B.  G.  vii,  22* 

The  besieged  also,  by  means  of  mines,  endeavoured  to 
frustrate  or  overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  Cas.  B.  G* 
iii.  21.  vii.  22.  They  withdrew  the  earth  from  the  mount, 
(ttrram  adst  introrsus  subtrakebantj  ^  or  destroyed  the  work's 
by  fires  below,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  besiegers  over- 
tunittl  the  walls,  Cas.  ibid.  Joseph,  de  Bell,  Jud,  lu,  it. 

Where  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they 
reared  new  walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them* 
They  employed  various  methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force 
of  the  ram,  and  to  defend  themselves  against  the  engines  and 
darts  of  the  besiegers,  Liv.  xlii.  63.  But  these,  and  every 
thing  else  belonging  to  this  subject,  will  be  best  understood 
by  reading  the  accounts  preserved  to  us  of  ancient  sieges, 
particularly  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  Uv.  xxiv.  33.  of  Am- 
bracia  by  Fulvius,  J!/,  xxxviii.  4.  of  Alesia  by  Julius  Caesar, 
de  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  of  Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants,  Cas.  B,  Gv. 
ii.  atid  of  Jerusalem,  by  Titus  Vespasian,  Joseph.  deBdL  Judm 

When  the  Romans  besieged  a  to wn,  and  thought  themselves 

sure  of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  (cerlo  tarimrte)  to  call  out 

of  it  (EvbCARE)  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  the  place 

was  supposed  tp  be,  Liv.  v.  2 1.  Hence  when  Troy  was  taken, 
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the  gods  are  said  to  have  left  their  shrines*  Virg^  j£n.  iL  35 1^ 
For  this  reason,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  kept  secret 
their  tutelary  god,  and  the  Latin  name  of  the  city,  Plin. 
iiu  5.  s.  9.  xxviii.  2.  s.  4.  Macrob.  iii.  9. 

The  form  of  a  surrender  we  have,  Uv.u  38.  Plaut^  Amplu 
i.  1. 71.  &  102.  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city 
nrhca  taken,  Polyh.  x.  i6. 


KAVAL  AFFAIRS  of  the  ROMANS. 


NAVIGATION  at  first  was  very  riide,  and  the  constructioa 
of  vessels  extremely  simple.  The  most  ancient  nations 
used  boau  made  of  trunks  of  trees  hollowed,  (ex  singulis  or* 
horihus  cavatis)^  Virg.  G.  126.  262.  Plin,  xvi.  41.  Liv.  xxvi. 

t6.  called  ALVEl,LlNTK£S,SCAPUiE,l^/MONOXYLA,P^Z/^r. 

ii.  107.  Ovid.  Fast,  iu  407.  Liv^'i.  4.  xxv.  3.  Plin.  vi.  23. 
Sirab,  iii.  155.  or  composed  of  beams  and  planks  fastened 
together  with  cords  or  wooden  pins,  called  RATES,  Festus  ; 
or  of  reeds  called  CANNi£,  Juvenal,  v.  89.  or  partly  of  slender 
planks  [carina  ac  siatumina^  the  keel  and  ribs,  ex  levi  materia)^ 
and  partly  of  wicker  hurdles  or  basket-work,  (religuum corpus 
navtum  utminibus  contextumj^  and  covered  with  hides,  as  those 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  Cas.  B.  C.'u  54.  Lucan.  iv.  131.  and 
ether  nations,  Herodot.  u  194.  Dio^  xfviii.  |8.  hence  called 
Kavigia  viTiLiA  cerio  circiimsuta,  Plin.  iv.  16.  vii,  56.  and 
naves  sutiles^  xxiv.  pyj.  40.  in  allusion  to  which,  Virgil  calls 
the  boat  of  Ch^von  Cymba  sutilis^  Mx\.\\,  414.  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Indian  canoes,  which  are  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees  ;  or  to  the  boats  of  the  Icelanders  and  Esquimaujc  In*, 
dians,  which  are  made  of  long  poles  placed  cross  wise,  tieJ 
together  with  whale  sinews,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of 
sea  dogs,  sewed  with  sinews  instead  of  thread* 

The  Pbornicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidonr  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailing,  as  of 
letters  and  astronomy,  Plin.  v,  a  2.  For  Jason,  to  whom  the 
poets  ascribe  it|  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  vers*  ulf,  et  Amer^  ii.  11.  !• 
Lucan,  iii.  194.  and  the  Argonauts,  who  first  sailed  under  Ja- 
#on  from  Greece  to  Colchis  in  ihe  ship  Argo,  in  ^uest  of  the 
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golden  fleece,  that  is,  of  commerce,  flourished  long  after 
the  Phcenicians  were  a  powerful  nation.  But  whatever 
be  in  this,  navigation  certainly  received  from  them  its  chief 
improvements. 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  iGoIus,  the 
^god  of  the  winds,  DioJor,  v.  7*  and  by  others  to  Daedalus ; 
whence  he  is  said  to  have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air* 
-yirg.  j£n.  vi.  15.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  made  of  skins» 
which  the  Veneti^  a  people  of  Gaul,  used  even  in  the  time  of 
Csesar,  B.  G.  iii.  13.  afterwards  of  flax  or  hemp ;  whence 
^ntea  and  carbasa^  (&ing*  '-^)»  ^>'e  put  for  c/^/a,  sails.  Some*<> 
times  cloaths  spread  out  were  used  for  sails,  Tacit,  Annals 
ii.  24.  Hist.  V.  23.  Juvenal,  xii.  66. 

It  was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval 
^ifiairs.  They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick 
planks,  (tx  tahulis  crassioribus,  Festus),  such  as  they  used  on 
the  Tiber,  called  Navrs  CAUDiCARiiE;  whence  Appius  Clau^- 
dius,  who  first  persuaded  them  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  A.  U.  489, 
pt  the  surname  of  C  au  DS  x ,  Senec.  de  brev.  viUt^  1 3  •  Varr,  dt 
?/•  Rom.  11.  They  are  said  to  have  taken  the  model  of  their 
first  ship  of  war  from  a  vessel  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  hap^ 
pened  to  be  stranded  on  their  coasts,  and  to  have  exercised 
their  men  on  land  to  the  management  of  ships,  Polyb.  i.  20.  & 
iri.  But  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  what  Polybius  says 
in  other  places,  nor  with  what  we  find  in  Livy  about  th« 
equipment  and  operations  of  a  Roman  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30,  38* 
Their  first  ships  of  war  were  probably  built  from  the  mo^el 
of  those  of  Aniium^  which,  after  the  reduction  of  that  city,  were 
brought  to  Rome,  A.  U.  417,  Liv,  viii.  14*  It  was  not  how* 
ever,  till  the  first  Punic  war  that  they  made  any  figure  by  tea* 

Ships  of  war  were  called  NAV£S  LONG^E,  becausettiey 
were  of  a  longer  shape  than  ships  ot  burden,  (nat/^jONERA* 
Rlv£,i\Mi3ff,  whence  Att/^ J  ;  or  ^arcir,  barks,  Isidor^  xix.  i.}, 
which  were  more  round  and  deep,  Qes.  E.G.  iv«  2o«  v.  7.  Tho 
ships  of  war  were  driven  chiefly  D]|roars,  the  ships  of  burden  by 
sails,  C^r^.  £.  G.  iv.  2g.Cic*Fam.xu*  ig,  andasthey  were  more 
heavy  (>r/n/7^r^i),  and  sailed  moreslowly,  they  were  sometimea 
towed  7r^mir/r^  tracta)  after  the  war  ships,  Liv.  xxxii.  16. 

Their  ships  of  war  were  variously  named  from  their- rows  or 
ranks  of  oars  [ab  ordinibus  rcmorum).  Those  which  had  two 
rows  or  tiers  were  called  BiremeSf  (Dicroia,  Cic.  Att.  v.  114 
xvi.  4.  vel.  Dicrota,  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  47.)  three,  tririmfs;  four* 
quadrinmesi  five,  qmnqmremessUpcntcns. 

The 
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The  Romans  scarcely  had  any  ships  of  more  than  five  banitf 
of  oars  ;  and  therefore  those  ot  six  or  seven  banks  are  called 
'by  a  Greek  tavoft^Hexms^Hepteres^  Liv.  xxxvii.  23.  and  above 
that  by  a  circumlocution,  naves ^  octo^  novem^  decern  orAnum^ 
vel  versuum^  Fior^  iv.  11,  This  Livy  calls  a  ship  of  &ixieen 
,roMrs,  (i«Mi3ap^(f  Polyb,)  navis  ingeniis  magniludinis^  quam 
jexdedm  versus  remarum  agebaiU^  Liv.  xlv.  34.  This  enor- 
.nous  ship,  however,  sailed  up  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  lUd,'  <  >^ 
The  ships  of  Ar^tony,  (which  Floras  says  resembled  floating 
castles,  and  towns»  iv.  1 1»  4.  Virgil,  floating  islands  or  moun- 
tains, j£n.  viii.  691.  So  Dio,  1^^^}%  had  only  from  six  to 
nine  banks  of  oars,  FJor.  iv.  4.  Dio  says  from  iour  tQ  .ten 
rows,  1.  23. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  manner  in  which. the 
j'owers  sau  .  That  most  generally  received  is,  ihat  they  were 
placed  above  one  another  in  different  stages  or  benches  (in 
transtris  \t\jugtsj  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  not  in  a  perpendi. 
cular.  line,  hot  in  the  form  of  a  qymcunjc.  The  oars  of  the 
lowest  bench  were  short,  and  those  of  the  other  benches 
increased  in  length,  in  proportion  to  their  height  above. the 
vater«  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  several  passages  in  the 
classics,  Virg,  yEn.  v.  119.  Lucan.  iii.  536.  SiL  Italic^  xiv* 
424,  and  by  the  representations  which  remain  of  ancient 
galiies,  particularly  tiiat  on  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome.  •  It  is, 
however,  attended  with  difficulties  not  easily  reconciled. 

There  were  three  different  classes  of  rowers,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Thranltat  Zuegjtta  or  Zeugioi,  and  Tkalamta-^ 
or  •tm,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  they 
were  placed.  The  first  sat  in  the  highest  part  of  the  ship, 
iHext  the  stern  ;  the  second,  in  the  middle  :  and  the  last  .in 
the  lowest  part,  next  the  prow.  Some  think  that  there  were 
as  many  oars  belonging  to  each  of  these  classes  of  rowers,  as 
the  ship  was  said  to  have  ranks  or.  banks  of  oars :  Others, 
that  there  were  <is  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the  ship  is 
said  to  have  banks ;  and  some  reckon  the  number  of  ;battk<s, 
by  that  of  oars  on  each  side.  In  this  manner  they  remove 
the  difficulty  of  supposing  eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars  abov<^ 
one  another,  and  even  forty ;  for  a  ship,  is  said  by  Plutarch 
and  Athenstus,  to  have  been  built  by  Piolemy  JPbilopator 
which  bud  that  number  :  So  Plin.  vii.  56.  But  these  opi- 
nions-are involved- in  still  more  inextricable  difficuUrcs. 
.  Ships  contrived  for  lightness  and  expedition  [naves  ACTU. 
ARIi£)  had  but  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side,  Csivfpliu  ordu 
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ne  agcbantur^  fiounpttw  Tacit,  Histf  ^^  23,)  or  at  most  t^yo, 
Cas.  B.G.x.  1.  Lucan.  iii.  534.  They  were  of  different 
kinds,  and  called  by  various  names  ;  as,  Celbces,  i.  e.  naves 
ccUres  vcl  cursoria,  Lcmbi^  Phaseli,  Myoparhies^  &c.  Cic,  ei 
Zfiv,  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  naves  LI- 
BURNiC,  Horai.  epod.  i.  1.  a  kind  of  light  gallies  used  by 
the  Libumi^  a  people  of  Dalmatia  addicted  to  piracy.  To 
ships  of  this  kind  Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  his  victory  oyer  Antony  at  Actiuro,  Dio,  I.  £9.  32. 
Hence  after  that  time  the  name  of  naves  LIBURNiE  was 
given  to  all  light  quick-sailing  vessels,  and  few  ships  were 
built  but  of  that  construQiion,  Veget.  iv.  33. 

Ships  were  also  denominaiea  from  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged,  Cif  J.  B.  €•  iii.  5.  Cic,  Verr,  v.  33.  and  the  va- 
rious uses  to  which  they  were  applied  ;  as  Naves  Mbrcato- 
YCii^Jranuntana^  x/inaria, ^Uanct ,\Viscatoi\ije, Liv.  xxiii.  r. 
vellenunculij  fishing- boats,  Cces.B.  C.  ii.  39.  SpEcuLATORiiE 
et  exphratqrue^  spie-boats,  Liv.  xxx.  10.  xxxvi.  42.  Piratic  A 
vcl predatoria,  Id.xxxiv.  32.  36.  Hypi»agogj:,  veMhptagines^ 
for  carrying  horses  and  their  riders,  Vv-  xliv.  28.  Gell,  x.  25* 
Festus.  TABELLARiiC,  mcssage-boats,  5<f«tfc.  £j^'j/.  77.  Plant. 
MiLGlor,  iv.  i.  30.  Vkctoria  gravesqOe,  transports  and 
ships  of  burden ;  Annotina  privataque,  built  that  er  the  former 
year  for  private  use  ;  Some  rtdid  annonaricSf  i.  e.  for  carrying 
provisions,  Cas.  B.  G,  v.  y.  Each  ship  had  its  long-boat  join* 
cd  to  it,  [cymbula  ofuranis  adkareseebant)^  Plin,  Ep.  8.  20. 

A  large  Asiatic  ship  among  the  Greeks  was  called  Cercu- 
BUS,  rlaiU*  Merc.  i.  1.  86.  Stick,  ii.  2.  84.  iii.  1.  12.  it  ia 
supposed  from  the  island  Corcyra ;  but  Pliny  ascribes  the 
invention  of  it  to  the  Cyprians,  vii.  56. 

Gallies  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement, 
were  catled  by  various  names  ;  Triremes  cerata  vel  arata^ 
lusoria  et  cubiculata  vel  thalamrgi,  pleasure-boats  or  barges, 
Senec.  de  ben*vn.  20.  Suet.  Cas.  g2.priva^  i.  c.  propria:  et  nan 
'  nuritoria^  one's  own,  not  hired,  Horat,  Ep.  \.  i.  92.  sometimes 
of  immense  size,  Deceres  vel  decemrenus^  Suet.  Cal.  37. 

£lach  ship  had  a  name  pecul  ar  to  itself  inscribed  or  paint- 
ed on  its  prow  ;  thus,  Phistis,  Scylla,  Centaurus,  &c. 
rirg.  jEn.  V.  1 16.  &b.  called  PARASEMON,  its  sign,  Her0^ 
dot,  viii.  89.  Liv.  xxxvii.  29.  or  lUSlONE^Tacit.Ann.vi.  34. 
as  its  tutelary  god  {tutela  vel  tulelare  fiumen)  was  on  its  stern, 
Ovid,  Trist,  1.  el.  3.  v.  1 10.  et  eL  g.  v.  t.Uerod.  xvi.  112.  Pers. 
vi^3Q.  Sil,  Itai.  xiv.  411.  439.  whence  that  part  of  the  ship 
was  called  TUTELA  01  Cautela^  and  held  sacred  by  the  rnari*- 
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ncr.^,  Lucan,  iii.  50 x.Senec,  Epist. y6. Petron.  c.  105.  There  sup* 
plicaiic)nsan<itreatiesweremade,Ziz/.xxx.36.S//.//a/,xiii,76. 

In  some  ships  the  tuUla  and  vrapoffrifAOv  were  the  same,  Serv* 
udyirgil^  /En.  v.  116.  Act.  Apost.  xxviii.  ii. 

Ships  of  burden  used  to  have  a  basket  suspended  on  the  top 
of  their  mast  as  their  sign,  (prongno\  hence  they  werecalled 
Co9.iiiTA^Festus^Gc.Au,xw\.6.Ptaut.P(Bn.  iii.  1.4.&40. 

There  was  an  ornament  in  the  stern  and  sometimes  on  the 
prow,  made  of  wood  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  called  APLUS- 
TRE,  vel  plur.  -la,  from  which  was  erected  a  sufF  or  pole 
with  a  ribbon  or  streamer  (fascia  vel  tama)  on  the  top, 
Juvenal,  x.  136.  Lucan,  iii.  071. 

The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  [naws  prmtoria)  was 
di:;tinguished  by  a  red  flag,  {vexillum  vel  velum  purpureum]^ 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  22.  Piin.  xix.  1.  Cacs.  B.  C.  ii.  6.  and  by  a 
light,  Flor.  iv.  8.  Virg,  £n.  ii.  256. 

The  chief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  CA- 
RINA, the  keel  or  bottom  ;  Statumina^  the  ribs,  or  pieces 
of  timber  which  strengthened  the  sides;  PRORA^  the 
prow  or  forepart,  and  PUPPIS,  the  stern  or  htnd-part,  AL- 
VEUS,  the  belly  or  hold  of  the  ship;  SENTINA,  the 

tump,  Cas,  B.  C.  iii.  2j.  or  rather  the  bilge  or  bottom  of  the 
old,  where  the  water,  which  laked  into  the  ship,  remained 
till  it  was  pumped  out,  (donee  per  antliam  exkauriretur)^ 
CicFam.  ix.  15.  Sen.  6.  Martial,  ix.  19.  4.  Suet.  Tib.  51. 
or  the  bUge-waier  itself,  Juvenal,  vi.  99.  properly  called 
NAUTEA,  PlauL  Asin.  v.  2.  44.  Nonius,  i.  25.  In  order  to 
keep  out  the  water,  ships  were  besmeared  with  wax  and 
pitch;  hence  called CR£ at je,  Ovid.  Her.  v.  48. 

On  the  sides  (Jatera)  were  holes  [foramina)  for  the  oars, 
(REMI,  called  also  by  the  poets  tonsa^  the  broad  part  or  end 
of  them,  palma  vt\palmula)y  and  seats  [sedUia  vel  transtra)  for 
the  rowers,  (remig£s). 

Each  oar  was  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood,  (daxUlus  vel  lignum 
tereSy)  called  SCALMUS,  by  thongs  or  strings,  called  Strop- 
pi  vel  struppiy  Isid.  xix.  4.  hence  scalmus  is  put  for  a  boat, 
Cic*  Off.  iii.  14.  Navicula  duorum  scalmorum^  a  boat  of  two 
oars,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  34.  Actuaria,  sc.  navis,  decern  scalmis^  Id. 
Alt.  xvi.  3.  Quaiuor  scalmorum  navis,  yell.  ii.  43,  The 
place,  where  the  oars  were  put  when  the  rowers  were  done 
working,  was  called  Castekia,  Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  i.  i6. 

On  the  stern  was  the  rudder,  (GUBERNACULUM  vel 
clavusy)  and  the  pilot  {gubemator)  who  directed  it. 

Some  ships  had  two  rudders,  one  on  each  end,   and  two 
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prows,  so  that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without  turn- 
aiK^,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  6.  much  used  by  the  Germans,  Id.  it 
Nbr.  G,  44.  and  on  the  Pontus  Euxinns^  or  Black  sea,  called 
CAMAK<£,  Strt^.  xu  496.  because  in  a  swelling  sea  they 
were  covered  with  boards  like  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  house,  (ra- 
iiKra)Tacit.  hist. iii,47.Gell.z. 85.  hence Cbman'/^,  thename 
of  apeople  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  Eustatk.adDionys.joo. 

On  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  erected  the  mast  (MALUS), 
which  was  raised,  {attolUbatur  vel  erigtbatur).  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34. 
when  the  ship  left  the  harbour,  and  taken  down  {indinibaiur 
vt\poncbatur)^  when  it  approached  the  land,  yirg.JEn.v. 
82g.  Lucan.  iii.  45.  the  place  where  it  stood  was  called  Modi* 
us,  Isid.  xix.  t.  The  ships  of  the  antients  had  only  one  mast. 

On  the  mast  were  fixed  the  sail-yards,  (AnT£NN>b  vel 
brachim)^  and  the  sails  rV£LA)  fastened  by  ropes  [funes  vel 
rudaites).  Imndttere  rudenUs^  to  loosen  all  the  cordage ;  pan*- 
dere  vda^  to  spread  the  sails,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  4. 

The  sails  were  usually  white,  as  being  thought  more  lucky, 
Ovid*  Her.  ii.  11.  CatuuAxiy.  22^.  &c.  sometimes  coloured, 
P&n,  xix.  i*  s.  5* 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  CORNUA ;  from 
which  were  suspended  two  ropes  called  PEDES,  braces,  by 
pulling  which  towards  the  stern,  the  sails  were  turned  to  the 
right  or  left.  If  the  wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  left,  they 
pulled  the  rope  on  the  right,  and  so  on  the  contrary  :  Hence 
jacerepcdem^  to  trim  or  adjust  the  sails,  Firg.  JEn.  v.  830.  Obm 
Uquat  liHfo  pede  carbasa^  turns  the  sails  so  as  to  catch  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  right,  Lucan.  v.  428.  so  obliqtuU  sinus  in 
ventum^  Virg.  An.  v.  16.  Currerc  utroque  pede,  to  sail  with  a 
wind  right  a  stern,  or  blowing  directly  from  behind,  CatuiL 
iv.  21.  In  contrarium  navigate  pr dads  pedibus^  by  ucking^ 
PUn.  ii.  57.  s,  48.  Intenderc  brachia  veus^  i.  e.  vela  brackits^^ 
to  stretch  the  sails,  or  to  haul  them  out  to  the  yard  arms,* 
yirg.  JEn.  V.  829.  Dare  vela  ventis,  to  set  sail,  Virg.  Mn.  iv. 
546.  So  Vdajacere^  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  or  to  make  way,  Virg. 
Mn.  V.  281.  Subducere  vela,  to  lower  the  sails,  Sil.  vi.  325. 
MinistrareveUSf  vel  -a,  i.  e«  aiiendere,  to  mtimget  by  drawing 
in  and  letting  out  the  opposite  braces,  (adducendo  et  remittent 
vel  profercMO  pedes),  v  irg.  iEn.  vi.  302.  x.  218.  Velis  rends^ 
S€.  ei;  i.e.  summo  vt,  mamiuspedibusque,  omnibus nervis,  with 
might  and  main,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  14.  Tusc.  iii.  1 1.  Off.  '\\u 
33.  but  in  the  last  passage  the  best  copies  have  viris  equisque; 
as,  Phil.  viii.  7.  So  remigio  veloque.  Plant.  Asin.  1.  3*  5.  who 
puu  navales pedes  for  remiges  et  nautie.  Men.  ii.  a.  ult. 
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•  The  top-sails  were  ciHed  SUPPARA  velortan^  Luctm  v. 
429.  or  any  appendage  to  the  main-tail,  Stat.  Sylv,  ii.  2.  27^ 
Scnecep.'/'/, 

Carina,  puppis,  and  even  trahs,  a  beam,  are  often  put  by 
the  poecs  for  the  whole  ship ;  but  nevei*  vdum^  as  we  use 
sail  tor  one  ship  or  many  ;  thus,  a  sail^  an  hundred  sail. 

The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  sail-yards, 
oars,  ropes,  &c.  were  called  Armambnta,  Plant.  Merc.  i. 
6t.  Hente  arma  is  put  for  the  sails,  coUigere  armajubet^  i.  e« 
vela  ctnUrahtre^  Virg.  ^n.  v.  15,  and  for  the  rudder,  spoliata 
armis^  i*  e.  clavo^  vi.  353. 

Ships  of  war  (naves  longa  vel  bellica),  and  these  only,  had 
their  prows  armed  with  a  sharp  beak,  (Rostrum,  oftener 
plur.  RosTRjk.)  Cas,  B.G.  iii.  13.  SiL  Ital.  xiv.  480.  which 
usually  had  three  teeth  or  points,  Virg.  jEn.  v.  142.  viii, 
€00.  whence  these  ships  were  called  Rostrata,  and  because 
the  beak  was  covered  with  brass,  ^RATi£,  Cas.  B.  C.  ii.  3. 
Horat,  Od.  i'u  16.  21.  Plin*  xxxii.  i. 

Ships  when  about  to  engage,  bad  towers  erected  on  them, 
whence  stones  and  missive  weapons  were  discharged  from 
engines,  drs  B.  G«  iii.  Flor,  iv.  1 1.  Plin.  xxxii*  i.  Plutarch, 
in  Ant.  called  Propugmacula,  Flor.  ii.  7..  Herat.  Epod.  i.  %. 
htoce  turriia  puppts^  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  693.  Agrippa  invented 
a  kind  of  towers  which  were  suddenly  raised,  Serv.  in  Urg* 
Towers  used  also  to  be  erected  on  ships  in  siegesand  at  other 
iimes,  Liv.  xxtv,  34.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  9.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  418. 

Some  ships  of  war  were  ail  covered  [tecta  vel  cwutratntf  na* 
raffiotufot ;  qua  naratrfttfiar^,  tabulata  vel  canstrata  habehani, 
decks) ;  others  uncovered,  [aperta^  mp^ami^y.  -a), Tic.  Ait.  v. 
•s  1 . 1 2.  VI .  8*&  1 2 .  except  at  the  prow  and  stern,  where  those  who 
fought  stood,  JUv.  xxx«  43.  xxxvi.  42.  Cxs^passim.Cic.  Verr.v., 

•84- 

The  planks  or  platforms  (tabulata)  on  which  the  mariners 

sat  or  passed  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were  called 

FORI,  gang- ways  {abeo  quodincessus  ferant),  Serv.  ad  Virg. 

JEn.  iv.  605.  vi.  412.  Cic*  Sen.  6.  and  the  helps  to  mount 

fin  boards.  Pontes  vel  ScALiE  {mfkdfoi  vel  HiKiuanf),  Firg. 

'j£n.  X.  288.  654.  658.  Stal.  Sylv.  iii.  9.  55.  Some  tAktJori 

for  the  deck,  f  STEGA,  <r,  PlauL  Bacch.  ii.  3.  44.  Stich.  iii.  i . 

12.)  others  for  the  seats.     It  is  at  least  certain  liiey  were 

both  in  the  top  of  the  ship  and  below,  SiL  xiv.  425.  Lucan. 

iii.  630.     We  also  €nd /^ftf  J,  sing.  GelL  xvu  19. 

The  anchor,  (ANCriORA),  which  moored  or  fastened 

[Jundabai  vel  o/A^a^a/)  the  ships,  was  at  first  of  atone,  some- 

^times  of  wood  filled  with  lead,  but  afterwards  of  iron*  It  was 

thrown 
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thrown  [jueiihatur)  from  the  prow»  Virg.  y£ff.  vi.  tdt.  by  a 
cat>le,  and  fixed  in  the  ground,  while  the  ship  stood,  (or,  at 
we  say , rode)  at  znchorladanchoram  vt\in  anchor  a  stabat)^Cdis . 
B.  G.  V.  lo.  and  raisea,  [toUebaturytX  vdUbatur)vihtn  it  sail* 
ed,  Id,  iv.  23.  lometimes  the  cable  {anchoraU  vel  anchor  a) 
was  cut,  {praitdebmtur)^  Liv.  xxii,  19.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  The  s. 
Veneti  used  iron  chains  instead  of  ropes,  Cas.  B.  G.  iii*  J3.      ^ 

The  plummet  for  sounding  depths  (ad  altiiadincm  maris  ex^  - 
^orandam)  was  called  BOLIS  01  Catapir aits y  Isid.  xix.  4.  or   j 
MOLYBDis,  "idisy  as  Grooovius  reads,  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  og. 

The  ropes  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  land  were  called  RE* 
TINACULA,  P^rg,  yEn.  iv.  580,  or  ORiG,  Liv.  xxii.  19, 
xxviii.  rfi.  or  simply  FUNES,  f^rg,  /£n.  iii.  630. 667.  Hence 
Oram  s^lffere^to  %ei%dii\^Quinctil.  Ep.  adTrypn,  &  iv.  2«  41. 

The  ancient*  had  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  m  a  storm,  Horat. 
Od.  i.  14.  Act,  Afost.  xxvii,  17.  which  are  still  used.  They 
had  also  long  poles,  {conti^  pertkst^  sudcs  vel  trudes)^  to  push 
it  oiT rocks  and  shoals,  Virgn  j£n.  v.  206. 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was 
called  SABURRA,  ballast,  JUv.  xxxvii.   14.  f^irg.  G.  iv. 

Ships  were  built  [adificabantur)  of  fir,  [abies)^  Virg.  G. 
ii.  68.  alder,  {alnus^  Lucan.  iii.  440.  whence  alni^  ships,  ib,  - 
2.  427.)  cedar,  pine, and  cypress,  Veget.  iv.  34.  by  the  Veneti 
of  oak,  (ex  robore),  Cxs.  B.  G.  iii.  13,  sometimes  of  green 
wood  ;  BO  that  a  number  of  ships  were  put  on  the  stockf, 
(posita),  completely  equipped  and  iaunehed,  {insiructav.  or^ 
ffata  armataque  in  aquam  deductm  sint)^  in  forty- five  days  after 
the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  forest,  Liv.  xxviii.  45.  by 
Caesar,  at  Aries,  against  th^people  of  Marseilles,  in  thirty 
days,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i*  34*   See  P&n,  xvi.  89*  -^^  74* 

There  was  a  place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber  where  ships 
lay  and  were  built,  called  Navalia,  plur.  •zu;»,  the  dock, 
Lio.  iii.  26.  viii.  14.  xl.  51. 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  speedily  man- 
ned them.  Freedmen  and  slaves  were  employed  as  mariners 
or  rowers,  (nauta  vel  remiges)^  who  were  also  called  Socii 
KAVAL£S,  iLti/.  xxi. 49.  jo.'xxii.  ii.xxvi.  17.  andCLAssici, 
XXVI.  48.  Cur/,  iv.  3.  18.     The  citizens  and  allies  wereobli- 

5ed  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  these,  according  to  their, 
ortune,  and  sometimes  to  supply  them  with  provisions  and 
pay  for  a  limited  time,  liv.  xxiv.  11.  xxvi.  35. 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  first  used  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  al 
on  land.    But  when  the  Romans  came  to  have  regular  and  , 
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constant  fleets,  th^e  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised 
for  the  marine  service,  milites  in  classem  scripti\  Li  v.  xxii^ 
j7.  who  wcr^calledCLASSIARII,  or  Efi^ATJE,Xas.passtm. 
Suet.  GaiB:  la.  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  51.  but  this  service  was  rec- 
koned  less  honourable  than  that  o\  the  legionary  soldiers,  Suet, 
ibid^  Liv.  xxxii.  23.  Tacit,  Hist.  1.  87*  sometimes  performed 
by  manumitted  slaves,  Suet.  Aug,  1$.  The  rowers  also  were 
occasionally  armed,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  xxxvii.  i6. 

The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  after  times  bound' 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped  and 
manned,  Gc.  Verr.  v.  17.  &c.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43.  xlii.  48.  Son}e 
only  stores,  arms,  tackling,  and  men,  xxviii.  4^. 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Mtsenum, 
where  Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  Portus  Julius, 
Suet^  Aug.  i6.  by  joining  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  lacus  Aver* 
nus  io  the  bay  of  Bajae,  {sinus  Bojanus^  Suet,  Ner.  27.  vel 
lacus  Bajanus^T^cit.  Ann.  xiv.  4.)  Dio,  xlviii,  go.  Virg.G. 
11.  163.  and  another  on  the  Hadriatic  at  Ravenna^  Suet.  Aug. 
49*  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  ^.  Veget,  iv.  31.  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  Tc^cit.  Hist.  i*jj|8*  ii*  83.  iv.  79,  also  on  rivers, 
as  the  Rbin<s  aod  Danube,  Tacit,  ^nal.  xii*  30.  Flor.  iv.  i2« 
^6. 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  Dux  pRiEFBCTus* 
QU£  CLAssis,  Cic,  Vcrr.  v.  34,  and  his  ship,  NAVIS  IfKJE^ 
TORIA,  liv.  XXX.  25.  which  in  the  night-tikne  bad,  as  a 
sign,  [signum  noctumum^)  three  lights.  Ibid* 

At  first  the  consuls  and  praetors  used  to  command  the  fleets 
of  the  republic,  or  some  one  under  them;  as  Laelius  under 
Scipio,   IJ.V.  xxvii.  4s.    XXix.  25. 

The  commanders  of  each  ship  were  called  NAVARCHI, 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  8o*  v.  24.  or  Trier  arch  i,  i.  c.  prajecti  frier  is 
vel  trirems  navis.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Hist.  li.  9.  Suet. 
Ner.  34.  or  Magistri  n  avium,  Liv.  xxix.  2,<;.  The  master 
or  proprietor  of  a  trading  vessel,  NAUCLERUS,  Plaut.  Mil. 
iv.  3.  |6.  Naviculator,  vel  -ailius.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  9. 
Att.  ix*  3.  Ferr.  ii.  55.  Manil.  5.  who,  when  he  did  not  go 
to  sea  himself,  but  employed  another  to  navigate  his  ship,  was 
taid  Naviculariam  sc.  rem  facere,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  18. 

The  person  who  steered  the  ship  and  directed  its  course  waa 
palled  GUBERNATOR,  the  pilot,  sometimes  also  Magis* 
tbr,  Firg.  A£n.  v.  176.  Sil.  iv.  719.  or  Rector,  Lucan.  vi\u 
167.  Firg.  AEn.  iii.  161.  and  176.  He  sat  at  the  helm,  Cic.  Sen* 
6.. on  the  top  of  the  stem  dref^sed  in  a  particular  manner,  Plaut. 
Mil*  i  V.  4*41 .  4$.  and  gave  orders  about  spreading  and  contract- 
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ing  the  sails,  {expanderevAcontraherevda)^  ply  ingGr  checking 
the  oars,  [incumbere  remis  wt\eos  inhibere)^  &c.  Vtrg*  v.  12,  x« 
218.  Cic.Orai.'u  33.  Jit.  xiii.  21. 

It  was  bis  part  to  know  the  signs  of  tlie  weather^  to  be  ac* 
quainted  with  ports  and  places,,  and  particularly  to  observe  the 
winds  and  the  stars,  Ovia.Mct.  iii.  59a.  Lucan.  viii.  172.  Firg, 
j£n,  iii.  6oi.  269.  513.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not  the  use 
of  the  compass,  they  were  directed  in  their  voyages  chiefly  by 
the  stars  in  the  night-time,  Herat,  Od.ii.  i6.  3..  and  in  the 
day-time  by  coasts  and  islands  which  they  knew.  In  the  Me- 
diterranean, to  which  navigation  was  then  chiefly  confined, 
they  could  not  be  long  out  of  the  sight  of  land.  When  over- 
taken by  a  storm,'  the  usual  method  was  to  drive  their  ships 
on  shore,  [in  Urram  agen  vel  ejicerc)^  and  when  the  danger 
was  over,  to  set  them  afloat  again  by  the  strength  oi  arms  and 
levers.     In  the  ocean  they  only  cruised  along  the  coasts 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  /E&an^  ix.  40.  Avho 
had  an  assistant  calledPRORETA,  Plant. Rud.  iv.  3.  7  c.  i.  e. 
Castas  et  tutda  prorct^  who  watched  at  the  prow,  Oxna.  Met. 

111.017. 

He  who  had  command  over  the  rowers  was  called  Horta- 
TOR  and  Pausarius,  (mMvp);),  Plant.  Merc.  iv.  2.  4.  Seme. 
^  Efnst.  56.  Ovid.ibid.  or  PoKTiscuLvSt  Plant.  Asin.  iii.  i.  15. 
Festus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the  staff  or  mallet  with 
which  he  excited  or  retarded  them,  (celens  mata  vel  hortamenta 
dabat)^  Plant.  Asin.  iii.  i.  15.  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  12.  He  did  tliis 
ilso  with  his  voice  in  a  musical  tone,  that  the  rowers  might 
keep  time  in  their  motions,  Serv.  adVirg.  jEn.  iii.  128.  Sil.  w 
360.  VaUr.  Place,  i.  470.  Martial,  iii.  67.  iv.  6/^.Qwnctil\  u  lo. 
16.  Slai*  Theb.  vi.  8oo.  Ascon.  in  Cic»  divin.  ij.  Hence  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  commanders,  i}z0,  L.  32.  Those  who  hauled 
or  pulled  a  rope,  who  raised  a  weight,  or  the  like,  called 
HELCIARII,  used  likewise  to  animate  one  another  with  a 
]oud  cry.  Martial,  ibid,  hence  Nanticns  clamor^  the  cries  or 
shouts  of  the  mariners,  Firg.  AEn.  iii.  128.  v.  140.  Lucan.  ii. 
688. 

Before  a  fleet  (CLASSIS)  set  out  to  sea,  it  was  solemnly 
reviewed  [lustrata  est)  like  an  army.  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  3.  prayers 
were  made  and  victims  sacrificed,  Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxxvi.  42, 
Adpian.  Bell.  Qv.  v.  Virs.  j£n.  iii.  118.  v.  772.  Sil.  xvii.  48. 
The  auspices  were  consulted.  Vol. Max.  i.  Hor.  Epod.  x*  1.16. 
24,  and  if  any  unlucky  omen  happened,  as  a  person  sneezing 
on  the  left,  or  swallows  alighting  on  the  ships.  &c.  the  voyage 
was  suspended,  Polyan,  iii.  10.  FrorUin.  u  12. 
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The  mariners  when  they  set  sail  or  reached  the  harbour, 
decked  the  stern  with  garlands,  Ftrg.  jEn.  iv.  418.  C.  i*  303. 

There  was  great  labour  in  launching  {in  dtductndo)  the  ships, 
Vvrg.  /En.  iv.  397.  for  as  the  ancients  seldom  sailed  in  winter, 
their  ships  during  that  time  were  drawn  up,  {subducta:)  on 
land,  Horai.  Od.  i.  4.  a.  ^irg.  /En.  i.  g^,^.  and  stood  on  the 
shore,  Virg.  yEn.'ixu  135.  177. 

They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers,  [vectibus)^^ 
with  rollers  placed  below,  [cylindris  Hgnisque  terfiibus  et  roiun^ 
dis  subjectis),  called  Falangbs,  vel  -ga^  t^s.  B.  C.  ii.  or  Scu- 
TULiE,  Ibid,  iii.  34.  and  according  to  some,  lapsus  roUrum; 
but  others  more  properly  take  this  phrase  for  rotgg  labenUtt 
wheels,  Firg.  /En.  ii,  2^6. 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderful  machine  for  this  pur- 
pose, called  HsLix.  Athen.  v.  Pluiarck.  in  Marcell.—SiL 
ital.  xiv.  352. 

Sometimes  shijps  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  space  by 
land,  Uv.  XXV.  11.  Sil.  xii.  441.  Suet,  Ccd.  47.  and  for  that 
purpose  they  were  sometimes  so  made,  that  they  might  betaken 
to  pieces,  Curt.  viii.  xo.  Justin,  xxxii.  3*  a  practice  still  in  use. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  transported  some  ships  from  the  open 
sea  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  near  Actium,  on  a  kind  of  wall 
covered  with  the  raw  hides  of  oxen  ;  Dio^  L.  iB.  in  like  man- 
ner over  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Id.  LI,  5.  Strab.  viii..  33  j. 
So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  Id.  xlviii.  28. 

The  signal  for  embarking  was  given  with  the  trumpet. 
Lucan.  \u  690*  They  embarked  (conscendebant)  in  a  certain 
order»  the  mariners  first  and  then  the  soldiers,  Xu/.  xxix.  s  j, 
xxii.  i6.  They  also  sailed  in  a  certain  orde^,  Firg.  j£n.  v. 
833.  the  light  vessels  usually  foremost,  then  the  fleet  or  ships 
et  war,  and  after  them  the  ships  of  burdien.  But  this  order 
was  often  changed,  Uv.  passim. 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they 
were  very  attentive  to  the  objects  they  first  saw,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  omens  at  their  departure,  Virg.  jEn.  iii.  ^37. 
Liv.  xxix.  57.  x^x.-2j. 

When  they  reached  the  shore,  (Urram  appulerunt\  and 
landed  {exposutrunt)  the  troops,  prayers  an4  sacn|ices  again 
were  made,  JLp.  xxxvii.  14   47. 

If  the  country  was  hostile,  and  there  was  no  proper  har- 
bour, they  made  a  naval  camp,  [casfranavaliavelnauttca)  and 
jdrew  up  their  ships  on  land,  {suhducebant)^  Liv.  xxx.  9.  \o. 
%%\iu2^.  Cxs.B.  G.  iv.  2  f.  They  did  so,  especially  if  they  were 
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to  winter  there,  Idv.xxxvu  45.  xxxviii.  8.  But  if  they  wera 
to  remain  only  for  a  short  time,  the  fleet  was  stationed  in 
some  convenient  place,  {ad  anckoram  stabat^  vel  in  statimc 
teneiatur),  not  far  from  lafnd,  Liv,  xxxi.  23.  xxxvii.  t§.  xxiv. 
ly. Cos. B.C.  iii. 6.  iv,  ti.  B.  Alex.  25. 

Harbours  (PORTUS)  were  most  strongly  fortified,  espe« 
cially  at  the  entrance,  {adiius  vel  introitus;  ps,  ostium^  vel 
^«^«),Virg.  iCn.  i.  4<^4.Cic.  ct  Liv.  The  two  sides  of  which^ 
or  the ^i^rj,  were  called  CORNUA,  Cic.  AU4  ix.  14.  Lucan. 
\\.  615. 706.  or  BRACHIA,  Pkn.  ep,  vu  ^t.Suet.  Claud.2o» 
Liv.  xxxi.  fl6.  on  the  extremities  were  erected  bulwarks  and 
towers,  Vilruv.  v.  ii.  There  was  usually  also  a  watch-tower, 
(Pharos,  plur.  -z),  Ibid»  with  lights  to  direct  the  course  of 
ships  in  the  night-time,  as  at  Alexandria  in  £gypt,  Cas»  B.C. 
\\uuk»Plin.%xxv\.  IS.  at  Ostiaand  Ravenna,  7%tf,  at  Capreae, 
Brundusium,  and  other  places,  Suet.  Tib.  74.  Col.  46.  Stat. 
Sylv.  iH*  g.  lOO*  *  A  chain  sometimes  was  drawn  across  as  a 
barrier  or  boom,  {claustrum)^  Frontin.  Stratagem.  \.  k.  6* 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ; 
hence  the  name  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Serv, 
ad  Virg»  jEn.  v.  281.  Liv.  u  33.  xxvi.  19.  Dionys.  iii.  45, 
Ovid  calls  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  septetn  PoRTUs,  Her, 
Kiv.  107.  Amor,  iu  13.  10. 

Harbours  made  by  art  {manu  vel  arte)  were  called  CoTMO- 
NEs,  vel-NA,  'Orum^  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  i.  431.  Festus.  * 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks  (NAV ALIA,  •t2^m)» 
where  the  ships  were  laid  up,  [subducta)^  careened  and  refit- 
ted,  [refecta)^  Ofc.  Off.  ii.  17.  Liv.  xxxvii*  10.  Cas.  B.  C.  ii. 
3.  4.  Virg.  IT.  593,  Ovidt.  Amor.  ii.  9.  21. 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar 
to  armies  on  land.  Certain  ships  were  placed  in  the  centre, 
[media  acies),  others  in  the  right  wing,  (dextrutn  comu)^  and 
others  in  the  left ;  some  as  a  reserve,  (subsidittm^  naves  subsi» 
diariet),  Hirt.  deBell.  Al.  10.  Liv.  xxxvii.  23.  29.  xxxvi.  44. 
We  find  them  sometimes  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  a 
forceps^  and  a  circle,  Polyb.  \.  Poly^n.  ]ii«  Tkucyd.  ii.  but  most 
frequently  of  a  semicircle  or  half  moon,  Veget.  iv«  45.  Sih 
xiv.  370. 

Before  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on 
land ;  the  admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley, 
(navis  actuaria)^  and  exhorted  the  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  [se  cxpediebant)  for  ac. 
tion  ;  they  furled  the  sails  and  adjusted  the  rigging;  for  they 
never  chose  to  fight  but  in  calm  weather,  Liv.  xxvj.  39. 

A  red 
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A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admirars  ship,  as  a  sig« 
Dal  to  engage*  The  trumpets  in  it  and  all  the  other  ships 
were  sounded,  SU.  xiv.  3^2.  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the 
crews,  Lucan.  iii.  ^40.  Dio^  xlix.  9. 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships  of 
the  enemy,  by  sweeping  off  (^/^^^W^)  the  oars,  or  by  strik* 
ingthem  with  their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sides,  Dio^  L.  29. 
They  grappled  with  them  by  means  of  certain  machines  called 
crows,  (CORVI),  iron  bands  or  hooks,  (F£RREiE  manus), 
Lucan.  tii.  635.  drags  or  grappling  irons,  harpagoneS,  i.  e. 
asseres Jems  unco  prafix^f  Sec.  and  fought  as  on  land,F/(7r.  ii. 

A.  Lav.  xxvi.  39.  XXX.  10.  Cas.  B.  G.  i.  g2.Curt»  iv.  9.  Lucan^ 
xi.  712.  Dio^  xxxix.  43. — ^xlix.  1.  3.  &c.  They  sometimes 
also  employed  6re  ships,  Hirt,  B,  Alex.  11.  or  threw  fire- 
brands, and  pots  full  01  coals  and  sulphur,  with  various  other 
combustibles,  Stuppea  Jlamma  Tttanu,  ieltsque  volatile Jerrum 
jpargitur,  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  694.  which  were  so  successfully 
employed  by  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  most  of 
Antony's  fleet  was  thereby  destroyed,  Dio,  L.  29.  34,  and  35. 
Hence  Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus^  Horat.  od.  i.  37.  13, 

In  sieges  they  joined  vessels  together,  and  ejected  on  them 
various  engines.  Curt.  iv.  ig.  Iav.  xxiv.  34,  xxvi.  2(5.  Qzs* 

B.  C  iii.  34.  or  sunk  vessels  to  block  up  their  harbours,  Ibid., 
ei  Uv^  xxxv.  II.  14. 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleet,  when  they  returned  home, 
^ad  their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  resounded  with  tri* 
umphant  music,  Dzv,  LI.  5, 

The  prizes  distributed  after  a  victory  at  sea  were  much  the 
tame  as  on  land.  (See  p.  385.)  Also  naval  punishments, 
pay,  and  provisions,  &c.  Ltv.  xxiii.  fli.  48. 

The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  much 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  moderns,  Cicero  mentions  a 
number  of  ships  of  burden,  none  of  which  was  below  9000 
amphora  [quarum  mnornuUa  erat  duum milium  ampkorum)^ 
i.  c.  about  fifty-six  ton,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  a 
large  ship,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  15.  There  were,  however,  some 
ships  of  enormous  bulk.  One  built  by  Ptolemy  is  said  to 
have  been  280  cubits,  i.  e.  420  feet  long,  and  another  300 
feet ;  the  tonnage  of  the  former  7182,  and  of  the  latter,  3197, 
Athenaus^  The  ship  which  brought  from  Egypt  the  great 
obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Circus  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of 
Caligula,  besides  the  obelisk  itself,  had  120,000  modii  of 
kntes^  lentiles,  a  kind  of  pulse,  for  ballast,  about  1138  ton, 
f /i«.  xvi.  40.  J.  76, 
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CUSTOMS  OP  THE  ROMANS. 


I.    The  ROMJN  DRESS. 

^HE  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dresg  wat  tlie 
TOGA  or  gown,  as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the  PalUnm^ 
Suet.  Aug.  98.  and  of  the  Gauls,  Sracca,  breeches,  Suet.  Jkim 
80.  Claua,  15.  Plin.  Epist.  iv«  ii.  whence  the  Romans  were 
called  GENS  TOGATA,  Virg.  jEn,  1.  286.  Suet.  Aug.  40. 
or  TOGATI,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  46.  Virr.  i.  sg.ii.  62.  Orat. i.  24* 
iii.  m.  SaUust.  Jug,  21.  Taat.  Hist,  ii.  20.  and  the  Greeks, 
or  in  general  those  who  were  not  Romans,  PALLIATI,  &i«r« 
Cas.  4. 8.  Cic,  Rabir.  Postj  9.  PAii,  v.  5.  and  Gallia  Cisalpina^ 
when  admitted  into  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called  ToGjita^ 
Cic.  PkU.  viii.  9.  Hence  also  Tabula  Togata  ct  Palliata.  {See 
p.  3.54*)  As  the  toga  was  the  robe  of  peace,  iogati  is  often  op* 
posed  to  armati^  Liv.  iii.  lo.  go.  iv.  lo.  Cic«  Csecin.  15, 
Off.  i.  23.  Pis.  3.  and  as  it  was  chiefly  worn  in  the  city,  (t£, 
tc.  rure,  nuUa  necessitas  iogce^  Piin.  ep«  v.  6.)  it  is  sometimes 
opposed  to  RusTici,  Plin.  vi.  30. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  in  foreign  countries^ 
always  to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga^  Cic.  Rabir.  10.  but  this 
was  not  always  done,  §ome  wore  the  Greek  dress;  as 
Scipio  in  Sicily,  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59.  So  the  Emperor  Claudius 
at  Naples,  Dio,  Ixvi.  6. 

The  TOGA  {a  tegendo  quod  corpus  tegat^  Varro)  was  a 
loose  {laxa)  Howing  {^fluitansj  woollen  robe,  which  covered 
the  whole  body,  round  and  close  at  the  bottom,  {ab  imOy)  but 
open  at  the  top  down  to  the  girdle,  {ad  cinciurum,)  without 
sleeves;  so  that  the  right  arm  was  at  liberty,  and  the  left  sup* 
ported  a  part  (lacima,  a  flap  or  lappet)  of  the  toga^  which  was 
drawn  up  {subducebatur)  and  thrown  back  oyerthe  left  shoulder, 
and  thus  formed  what  was  called  SINUS,  a  fold  or  cavity,  up. 
on  the  breast,  in  which  things  might  be  carried,  Plin.  xv.  i8« 
C^'  iv.  t8*  and  with  which  the  face  or  head  might  b^c<^ 

vcred» 
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vercd,  Suet.  Jul,  8s.  hv.  viii.  9.  Hence  Fabius,  the  Roman 
ambassador,  when  he  denounced  war  in  the  senate  of  Car- 
thage,  is  said  to  have  poured  out,  {sinum  effudisst)^  Liv>  xxi. 
.18.  or  shaken  out  the  lap  of  his  toga^  {txcussisse  toga  gremium), 
Flor.  ii.  6.  Dionysius  says  the  form  of  the  ioga  was  semi- 
circular, iii.  61. 

The  toga  in  latter  times  had  several  folds,  but  anciently 
few  or  none,  {veteribus  nullisinus)^  Quinctilian.  xi.  3.  These 
folds  when  collected  in  a  knot  or  centre,  ^ir^.iEn.  i.  324.were 
called  UMBO,  which  is  put  for  the  toga  itself,  Pers.  v.  33. 
When  a  person  did  any  work,  he  tucked  up  [succingebat) 
his  toga^  and  girded  it  [astringebat)  round  him :  Henceyfran- 
gere  se  operi  vel  ad  opus^  or  oftener,  in  the  passive  accingi^  to 
prepare,  to  make  ready.     See  p.  7a.  » 

The  toga  of  the  rich  and  noble,  was  finer  and  larger  (laxior) 
than  of  the  less  wealthy,  Horat.  Epod.  iv.  8.  Epist.  i.  18.  30. 
A  new  toga  was  called  P£XA,  when  old  and  thread-bare,  tnta^ 
Id.  £p.  i.  9|f.  Martial,  ii,  44.  j8. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  adjust  {componert)  the 
toga^  that  it  might  sit  properly,  fne  impar  dissideret)^  and  not 
draggle  [nee  dglueret)^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  jj.  i.  3*  31.  Epist. 
i.  I.  9j.  Quinctil.  xi.  3.  Macrob.  Sat.  11.  ^. 

The  form  of  the  toga  was  different  at  different  times.  The 
Romans  at  first  had  no  other  dress,  GelL  vii.  la.  It  was  then 
strait  [arcta)  and  close ;  it  co^red  the  arms  and  came  down 
to  the  feet,  Quinctil,  Ibid, 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.  B«t 
afterwards  matrons  wore  a  different  robe  called  STOLA, 
with  a  broad  border  or  fringe  {limbus)  calcd  INSTITA,  Ho^ 
rat.  Sat*  i.  s.  29.  reaching  to  the  feet,  Ovid,  Art.  Am,  u  32. 
TibuU,  f.  7. 74*  (whence  77fjh'/a  is  put  for  matrcna^  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  ii.  600.)  and  also,  as  some  say,  when  they  went  abroad, 
a  loose  outer  robe  thrown  over  the  stola  like  a  surtout,  a 
.  mantle,  or  cloak,  called  PALLAor  Pepltts,  Hor.  ib.  99.  But 
the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  makes  paua  here  the  same  with 
insiita^  and  calls  ii  Peripodium  and  Tunica  pallium.  Some 
think,  that  this  fringe  constituted  tlie  only  distinction  between 
the  stola  and  ioga.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  outer  robe 
of  a  woman  was  called  Palla,  Virg.  j£n.  i.  648.  xi.  576, 
(^guod  fzhm  eiforis  gercbatur^  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  30.) 

Courtezans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery,  were  not 
permitted  to  wear  the  stola ;  hence  called  TooATiE,  Horat, 
Sat.  u  t.  82.  Juven.  ii.  701  Martial,  h.  39.  vi«  64.  x.  c2.Cic. 
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PhiL  iu  18.  and  the  modesty  of  matrons  is  called  SioUUuspu^ 
dor^  Mart.  i.  36.  8. 

There  was  a  fine  robe  of  a  circular  form  worn  by  women, 
called  Cycla$»  -adis^  Jpvenal.  vi.  258.  Suet.  Cal.  52. 

Npne  but  Roman  citizens  were  permitted  to  wear  the  tega  : 
and  punished  persons  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it,  Pkn.  EfrisU 
iv.  11.  Hence  toga  is  put  tor  the  dignity  of  a  Roman,  Horat, 
Od.  iii.  5.  10. 

Tlie  colour  of  the  icga  was  white,  and  on  festivals  th^ 
usually  had  one  newly  cleaned,  Ouid.  Trist,  v.  ^.  7.  hence  they 
were  said  Festas  albati  ceUbrart^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  a.  61. 

Candidates  for  offices  wore  a  tQg(^  whitened  by  the  fuller, 
ToQA  Candida.    See  p.  85. 

The  toga  in  mourning  was  of  a  black  or  dark  colour,  TOGA  ^ 
PULLA  vel  atra\  hence  those  in  mourning  were  called  Pul* 
XATi,  Suet*  Aug,  44.  JiwenalAix.  si 3.  or  Atrati,  Cic*  Vat^ 
iS.  But  those  were  also  called  Puuati^  who  wore  a  great- 
coat (laama)  imtczA  pf  the  t&ga.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  or  a  meaa 
J^agged  dress,  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  17.  as  the  vulgar  or  poor  people, 
{pullatus  cir cuius ^  velturiapu/latd)^  Quinctil,  ii.  12,  vi.  4. 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  RICINIUM,  vel 
-NUS,  vd  Rica,  {quod post  tergum  rejicereCur)^  which  covered 
the  head  .and  shoulders,  Cis.  legg.  ii.  23.  or  Mavortes,  -la, 
vel  -TA,  Sew,  in  Virg,  J£n^  i.  268.  Isid,  xix.  t^.  They  seem 
to  have  had  several  of  these  above  one  another,  that  they 
might  throw  them  into  the  funeral  piles  of  their  JiMsb^nds  and 
friends.  The  Twelve  Tables  restricted  the  number  to  three, 
Cic.  iind* 

The  Romans  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  a  feast  in  mourn- 
ing, C/r.  Fat,  12.  nor  at  the  public  spectacles^  Mart,  iv.  2. 
nor  at  festivalsand  SAcrifice^Ovid.Fast^  i.  jg,H6raf.  ii.  2.  60. 
Pers,  ii.  40. 

At  entertainments  the  more  wealthy  Romans  laid  aside  the 
toga^  and*put  on  a  particular  robe  called  Synthcsis,  Martial, 
v.  80.  ii.  46.  iv.  66.  which  they  wore  all  the  time  of  the  5a« 
tumalia^  because  then  they  were  continually  feasting,  Mar^ 
tiai,  xiv.  t,  141.  Senec,  Epist,  18.  Nero  wore  it  [synthesina^ 
sc.  z;«i^i)  in  common.  Suet.  51. 

Magistrates  and  certain  priests  wore  a  toga  bordered  with 

furple,  [limbo  purpurea  drcumdala}^  hence  called  TOGA 
R^ETEXTA  ;  as  the  superior  magistrates.  Cic,  Red,  mSen, 
ty,  Liv,  xxxiv.  7.  Juvenal,  x,  99.  the  Pontifices,  the  Augurs, 
Cic,  Sixt.  69.  theD£C£MviRi  sacrisjaciundus^  Liv.  xxvii.  39. 
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Ac*  andeVefl  private  persons  when  they  exhibited  games,  u£» 
Pis.  4. 

Generals  when  they  triumphed  wore  ^ti  embroidered  t^ga^ 
called  PICTA  vei  I>almata,  martiaL  vii«  2*  y. 

Young  men,  till  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
young  women^  till  they  were  married,  also  wore  a  gown  bor* 
tiered  with  purple,  TOGA  PRiETEXTA,  liv.  xxxiv.  7* 
Cic.  Verr.  i»  44.  Cat^  ii.  2.  Property  iv,  12.  33.  whence  they 
were  called  PRETEXT  ATI,  Liv,  xxVk  ^y.  Cic.  Muran.  5. 
&tf/.  Aug.  44»  94*  Hence  amicitia  praUxt<t^  i.  e,  a  teneris 
mms^  fofrmed  i^  youth.  Martial,  x.  20*  But  verba  pratextata 
i&  pHt  for  obscnena^  Suet»  Vesp.  22.  [quhd  nubattibus,  depositis 
fftcctextis^amidtitudineprurorumobscccnaclanuirentur^  Festus)^ 
CelL  ix.  10.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  1.  and  mores pratextati^  for  im- 
pkdic  vel  corruptif  Juvenal,  ii.  170* 

Under  the  emperors  the  toga  was  in  a  gfeat  measure  dis«> 
used,  unless  by  clients  when  they  waited  [qfficiumjaciebant)  on 
iheir  patrons.  Suet.  Aug.  60.  Martial,  i.  109.  ii.  95.  x.  74.  3* 
ScoHast.  in  Juvenal,  x.  45.  and  orators ;  hence  called  Togaii^ 
enrobed,  Settee^  de  constant*  9.  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  7. 

Boys  likewise  wore  an  hollow  golden  ball  or  boss(AUREA 
BULLA),  which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast ;  as  some 
think  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  to  prompt  them  to  wisdom ;  ac- 
cording toetliers,  round,  with  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraved 
on  it,  5V.  f^err.  i.  ^8.  et  Ascon.  in  loc.  Liv.  xxvi.  6.  Plant. 
Rud.  iv.  4.  12J.  Macrob.  Sat.  \.  6.  The  sons  of  freed  men 
and  poorer  citizens  used  only  a  leathern  boss,  {bulla  scortea^ 
vel  signum  de  paupere  loro)^  JuvenaK  v.  165.  Plin.  xxxiii.  u 
Bosses  were  also  used  as  an  ornament  for  belts  or  girdles, 
i^iVf.  j£n.  xii.  942. 

Young  men  usually  when  they  had  completed  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  their  age,  laid  aside  [ponebant  vel  deponebant)  the 
togapTittexia^  and  put  on  [sumebant  vel  induebant)  the  manly 
gown,  (TOGA  VIRILIS),  called T^^a  puba,  Cic.  Ati.  v.  2o» 
ix.  19.  because  it  was  purely  white ;  and  libera,  Oxnd.Trist. 
Vf.  lo.  28.  Fast.  iii.  777.  because  they  were  then  freed  from 
the  restraint  of  masters,  and  allowed  greater  liberty,  Pers. 

1  be  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was  performed  [toga 
muiabatur^  Hot-  Od.  i.  36. 9.)with  great  solemnity  before  the 
images  of  the  Lar^i,  Propert.  iv.  132.  to  whom  the  bulla 
was  consecrated,  [laribus  donata  pepehdit)  Pers.  ibid,  some- 
times in  the  Capitol,  Fal.  Max.  v.  4.  4.  or  they  immediately 
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went  thither,  or  to^&ome  temple  to  pay  their  devotioni  to  the 
gods,  Suet.  Claud,  8« 

The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  assuming  the  t4>ga  vtriUs  was 
at  the  feasts  0f  Bacchus  in  March,  {Liber alibus^xu.  KaL  Apr. 
Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.)  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  771. 

Then  the  young  man  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  princi- 
pal relation  to  the  Forum^  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Cicm 
AU,  ix.  2fl.  Aug,  26.  Suet.  Ner,  y.  Tib.  54.  (whose  attend- 
ance was  called  Opficium  solenns  TOGi£  viRiLis,  Suet^ 
Claud*  £.  PUn,  Epist.  i.  9.)  and  there  recommended  to  some 
eminent  orator,  whom  he  should  study  tQ  imitate,  Cic.  Amm 
1.  Tadt.  Orat,  34.  whence  he  was  said  Forum  attingere  vei  m 
forum  venire^  when  he  began  to  attend  to  public  business, 
(Jorcnsiajtipendiaauspicabatur),  Senec.  Controv.  v.  6.  Cic* 
I'am.  V.  8.  xiii.  10.  xv«  i6.  This  was  called  i)i^j  togaxnrilis^ 
Suet.  Aug.  66.  CaL  i^.  Claud.  2.  or  Dies  tirocinii^  SuettTib. 
54.  and  the  conducting  of  one  to  the  forum,  TYRCOCINI- 
UM,  Id,  Aug.,  26.  Col,  1  a.  the  young  men  were  called  TIRO- 
N£S,  young  or  raw  soldiers,  because  then  they  first  began  to 
serve  in  the  army,  Cic.  PAiL  xi.  15.  Fam.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Ner.  7. 
Liv.  xl.  3j.  Hence  T^ro  is  put  for  a  learner  or  novice,  Cic. 
Orat.  i.  50.  Ponere  tirocinium^  to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a 
learner,  and  give  a  proof  of  one's  parts,  to  be  past  his  novici- 
ate, ill/,  xlv.  37. 

When  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the 
friends  and  dependants  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feast, 
and  small  presents  distributed  among  them,  called  SPORTU7 
Li£,,  Plin.Ep.  X.  117,  118.  The  emperors  on  that  occasion 
used  to  give  a  jargess  to  the  people,  (CONGI ARIUM,  socaU 
ed  from  congius^  a  measure  of  liquids),  Suet.  Tib.  ^4.  Tacit* 
AnnaL  iii.   29. 

Servius  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  virilis 
should  send  a  certain  coin  to  the  temple  of  YoMih^Dionys.  iv.  15* 

Parents  and  ^ardiaiis  permitted  young  men  to  assume  [da^ 
bant)  the  toga  virilis f  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  seventeen^ 
as  they  judged  proper,  Cir.  Ait.  vi.  x.Suet.  Aug.  8.  CaL  xo.  Cf. 
^2.  Ner.  7.  under  the  emperors,  when  they  had  completed  the 
fourteenth  year.  Tacit.  Ann.xii.  41.  xiii.  15.  Before  this  they 
were  considered  as  part  of  the  family,  {fars  domiis)^  after- 
wards of  the  state,  (reipublica)^  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  13. 

Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the  toga  virilis,  com- 
monly lived  in  a  separate  house  from  tbcir  parents.  Suet.  Tib* 
i^.  Domit.  2.  It  was,  however,  customary  for  them,  as  a  mark 
oimodesty,  during  the  first  whole  year,  to  keep  [cohibere)  their 
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right  arm  within  the  ioga^  Cic.  Coel.  5.  and  in  their  exercise! 
in  the  Campus  Martius  never  to  expose  themselves  quite  naked, 
as  men  come  to  maturity  sometimes  did,  IM. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  but  the  toga, 
Gelh  vii.  18.     In  imitation  of  whom,  Cato  used  often  to  go  | 

dressed  in  this  manner,  and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tribu- 
nal^ when  praetor,  [campestri  sub  toga  cinctus),  Ascon.  in.  Cic. 
Vai.  Max.  iii.  6.  7.  Hence  Ex^ua  toga  Catonis^  Hor.  £p.  !• 
19.  13.  hirta,  Lucan.  ii.  386.  because  it  was  strait  [arcta) 
and  coarse,  fcrassa  vc\pinguisjj  Horat.  Sat.  i.  q.  15.  Juvenal.  1 

ix.  28.  Martial,  iv.  19.     Nor  did  candidates  for  offices  wear  > 

any  thing  but  the  toga.   See  p.  85. 

T^e  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  togaz  white  wool- 
len vest  called  TUNICA,  which  came  down  a  little  below  the 
knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind,  QuinctiL 
xi.  3.  at  first  without  sleeves.  Tunics  with  sleeves,  (Chi RO- 
DOTiE  vel  turner  manicatajy  or  reaching  to  the  ancles,  [talartsj 
were  reckoned  effeminate,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  jio,  Virg,  ^».  ix.  616. 
GeU.  vii.  18.  But  under  the  empprors  these  came  to  be  used 
with  fringes  at  the  handi^  fad  manus ^mbriata J,  from  the  ex- 
apnple  of  Caesar,  Suet.  Jvl.  45.  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
fancy,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  25.  Prop.  iv.  2.  28.  Those  who  wore 
them  were  said  to  be  Manuleati,  Suet.  CaL  52. 

The  tunie  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  (CINGULUM, 
cinctus,  -us  J  ZONA  vel  BaltcusJ  about  the  waist  to  keep  it  tight, 
whieh  also  served  as  a  pufse  fpro  marsupio  vel  crumentaj^  in 
which  they  kept  their  money,  GelL  xv.  2.  Plaut.  Merc  v.  2. 84. 
Suet.  Vit.,16.  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2. 40.  hence indnctus tunicam  mer^ 
cator^  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  675.  The  purse  commonly  hung  from  the 
neck,  Plaut.  True.  iii.  2.  7.  and  was  said  decollasse^  when  it 
was  taken  off;  hence  decollare^  to  deceive.  Id.  Cap.  iii.  1.  37.        ^         f 

It  was  also  thought  effeminate  to  appear  abroad  with  the  tu- 
tiic  slackly  or  carelessly  girded :  Hence  thesayingof  Sylla  con-  > 
cerning  Caesar  to  the  Optimates,  who  interceded  for  his  life, 

UtMALE  PttiECINCTUM  PUERUM  CAVERENT,  Stiet.  JuL  46. 

/)z(7,  43. 43.  For  this  also  Maecenas  was  blamed,  Senec.  Ep,  14. 
Hence  ductus, pracinctus  and  succinctus,  arc  put  for  industrius^ 
expeditus  vclgnavus^  diligent,  active,  clever,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5. 
6.  ii.  6. 107.  because  they  usedc^ gird  the  tunic  when  at  work. 
Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  lo.  Ovid.  Met,  vs.  39.  and  Disdnctus  for  iners^ 
mollis t  ignavus ;  thus,  Disdnctus  nepos,  a  dissolute  spendthrift, 
Hor.  Epod.  I.  34.  So Pers.  iii.  31.  Disdncti  Afri^  Virg.  ^n. 
viii.  724.  effeminate,  or  simply  ungirt;  for  the  Africans  did 
not  iise  a  girdle,  SiL  iii.  236.  Plaut.  Pan,  v.  2.  48. 
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The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  thegirdle  at  honie 
or  In  private  ;  hcnctdiscindi  luJere^  i.  e.  domi^  with  their  tu« 
nics  ungirt^Horat.  Sat.  ii.  1,  y^.ducinddgue  in  otia  natuSj  form- 
ed for  soft  repose,  Ovid,  Amdr^  i.  9.  4 1.  for  they  never  wore  the 
toga  at  hom^,  but  an  undress,  [vkstii  do/neslicd,  vel  vistinienta)^ 
Suet.  Aug.  ^3.  Vit.  8.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  24.  Pliil.  ep.  v.  6./. 
Hence  the  io^a  and  other  things  which  they  wore  only  abroad 
were  called  FORENSIA,  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Cal.  17.  or  Vesti- 
Tus  FcrREMsxSjCic. fiii.  and  Vestimentaforensia,  ColumeU 
xii.  45.  5. 

The  tunic  Was  worn  by  Women  as  wdi  as*  men ;  biit  that 
of  the  former  always  came  down  to  their  feet»  and  covered 
their  arms,  Juvenai.  vi.  445.  They  also  ufted  girdles  both  be- 
fore and  after  marriage,  restus,  in  Cit^GULUM  ;  Martial,  xiv* 
15  u  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  7;  46. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  above  the  toga^ , 
But  thii  point  is  strongly  contested. 

Young  men  when  they  assumed  the  togd  inritis,  and  womeri 
when  they  were  married,  received  from  their  parents  a  tunic 
wrought  m  a  particular  manner,  called  TUNICA  R£CTA» 
or  Rk&ilLa,  FestuSj  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  senators  had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (or  rather  tw6 
stripes,ya^aW  vclpiagul^y  Varr.  de  Lat,  ling*  viii.  47.  Tsewed  • 
on  the  breast  of  their  tunic,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  $.  28.  called  LATUS 
CLAWS,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10. 29.  &  35.  which  is  sometimes 
put  for  the  tunic  itself,  Stut.  Jul.  45.  or  the  dignity  of  a  se^ 
nator.  Id.  Tib.  35.  Claud.  24.  ^esp.  8.  4.  The  Eduites^  a 
narrow  stripe,  Angustus  clavus,  f^elL  ii.  88.  called  also 
Pauper  clavus,  Stat,  Silv.  v.  2i  17.  arctum  lumtn purpura^ 
lb.  iv.  5.  42*    See  p.  74  &  27. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  Senators  the  right  of  wear* 
ing  the  latus  clavuSf  after  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and 
made  them  tribunes  and  prefects  in  the  army  ;  hence  called 
Tribuni  bt  Pr/EFECTI  Laticlavii,5«^/.  Aug.  38.  Ner.  26. 
Domitk  10.  The  tribunes  chosen  from  the  Equites  were  called 
Angusticlavii,  Suetk  Oth,  10.  Galb.  to.  1  heyjseem  to  have 
assumed  the  toga  virilis  and  lacus  clavus  on  the  same  day^ 
PUn.  epi.  viiii  23* 

Generals  in  a  triumph  wore  \i\^\!t\ttogapicta  an  embroi- 
dered tunic,  (tunica  palmata),  Uv.  x.  7.  Martial,  vii.  i» 
Plin.  ix.  36.  s.  60.  called  4IS0  Tunica  Jovis,  because  the  image 
of  that  god  in  the  Capitol  was  clothed  with  it,  JavcndL  x.  38. 
Tunics  of  this  kind  used  to  be  sent  by  the  senate  to  foreign 
kings  as  a  present,  Liv.  xxvii.  44  xxxi.  1^.  xxx.  it* 

The  p«c>r  people  who  could  not  purchase  a  toga,  wore 
nothing  but  a  tunic  j  hcftce  called  Tumcatus  pojpulvs^ 
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Horat.  Ep.  i.  7.  6g.  or  Tunicatx»  Cic.  in  RuU.  ii.  34 » 
Foreigners  at  Rome  seem  also  to  have  used  the  same  dress  ^ 
(hence  homo  tumcatus^  is  put  for  a  Carthaginian,  PlauL  Pan* 
y.  3.  2.)  and  slaves,  Id^Amphit.  u  i.  %i^.Senec.  brcv.vit.  i2» 
likewise  gladiators,  Juvenal.  \u  143.^ 

In  the  country,  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  used  only  the 
tunic,  JuvenaU  iii.  179.  In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one 
tunic.  Augustus  used  four^  SwL  Aug.  82. 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  cover- 
ing next  the  skin  like  our  shirt,  called  INDUSIUM  or  Su- 
BUCULA,  Horat.  Ep.  u  i*9S«  Sucl.iHd.  and  by  later  writers^ 
tnterula  and  Camsia.  Linen  clodths  {vesUs  &W^,  Plin.  xii.  6»} 
were  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans^  and  aie  seldom  men« 
tioned  in  the  classics..  The  use  of  linen  was  introduced  under 
the  emperors  from  Egypt,  Plin.  Ptitf.  whence  Sindon  vel 
vestesBysstna,  fine  linen*  Girls  worea  linen  vestor  shift,  called 
SuppARUM  vel-»j,  Plaut.  Rud.  u  >•  9rt*Lttcan.ii.  363.  Fes- 
tus. 

The  Romans  in  later  ages  wore  above  the^^«  akind  of  great- 
coat, (failed  LACERNA,  Juvenal,  ix.  so.  open  before  and  fas- 
tened ivith  clasps  or  buckles,  (FIBUL^,  which  were  much 
used  to  fastenall  the  different  parts  of  dress,  f^irg.  /En*  Iv.  t^^m 
Ovid.  Met.  viii.  318.  except  the  toga)^  especially  at  the  spec- 
tacles, Martial,  xiv.  137.  to  screen  them  from  the  weather, 
with  a  covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders,  UafiHum^  quod  ca^ 
pk  pectus,  Varr.  L,  L.iv.  30.)  called  CUCuLLUS,  Juvenal^ 
vi.  ti8.  329*  Martial,  xi.  99.  They  used  to  lay  aside  the  la- 
cema^  when  the  emperor  entered,  Suet.  Gaud.  6.  It  was  at 
first  used  only  in  the  army,  Paterc.  \\.  8o.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  745. 
Prop.  iii.  10.  7.  but  afterwards  also  in  the  city. 

During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  toga  began  to  be  disused, 
the  lacerna  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  Augustus  one  day  seeing  from  his  tribunal  a  number  of  ci- 
tizens in  the  assembly  dressed  in  the  lacerna^  [puUati  vel  laar- 
nati)it  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  MariiaL  xiv, 
129*  repeated  with  indignation  from  Virgil,  **  Romanos  rerum 
dominos  gentemque  togatam  /"  JEn.  i.  282,  and  gave  orders  to 
the  ediles  not  to  allow  any  one  to  appear  in  ihyorum  or  eircus 
in  that  dress,^i^/.  Aug.  40.  It  was  only  used  by  the  men. 
Scholiast*  in  Juvenal,  i.  62.  and  at  first  was  thought  unbe- 
coming in  the  city,  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  30.  It  was  sometimes  of 
various  colours  and. texture,  Juvam*  u  ^7.  ix.  28.  Martial. 
ii.  19. 

Similar  to  the  lacerna  was  the  Li£NA,  (x^^vn)  ^  Grecian 
robe  or  mantle  thrown  ever  ihepallium\  Serv,  ad.  Virg.  JEn. 
r.  262,  Festus,  Martial,  xii.  q6.  xiv.  13.  126. 

**  ^     "^  The 
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The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  great  coat  or  surtout,  re* 
sembling  the  lacema,  but  shorter and'straiter,  called  PENULA, 
which  was  worn  above  the  tunic»  Suet.  Ner,  48.  having  like- 
wise a  hood,  {caput  vel  cafnttum)^  Plin.  xxiv.  15.  used  chiefly 
en  journies  and  m  the  army,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  33.  Mil.  10.  &;r/. 
aS.  J^.  V.  78.  Senec.  ep,  87.  N.  g.  iv.  6.  also  in  the  city. 
Suet,  Gic.  jS.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Scv.  27.  sometimes  covered  with  a 
rough  pile  or  hair  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  called  GAUSAPAi 
sing,  etplur.  vel.  es  Petron.  28.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  300.  Pers. 
vi.  46.  br  Gausaptnapanula^  Martial,  vi.  59.  xiv.  145.  147.  of 
various  colours,  and  common  to  men  and  women,  Ibid^  some* 
times  made  of  skins,  Scort£A,  Festus^  Martial,  xiv.  IQO4 

The  military  robe  of  the  Romany  was  called  S AGUM,  an 
open  woollen  garment,  which  wasdrawnover  the  other  clothes 
and  fastened  before  with  clasps.  Suet.  Aug.  26.  Sil.  xvii.  ^31. 
in  dangerous  conjunctures  worn  also  in  the  city,  by  all  except 
those  of  consular  dignity,  Gc.  Phil.  viii.  11.  as  in  the  Italic 
war  for  two  years,  Liv.  Efit.  72,  &  73.  Paterc.  ii.  16.  Disten^ 
to  sago  impositum  in  sublimejactare^  to  toss  in  a  blanket,  Suetm 
0th.  2.  Martial,  i.  4.  j. 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  used 
sometimes  to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  cloth,; 
(FASCIiE,  vel  -lola^  fillets,  bands,  or  rollers),  named  from^ 
the  parts  which  they  covered,  TIBIALIA.and  FEMINALIA 
or  Femoralia^  u  dC.  tegununta  tibiarum  etfemorum^  Suet.  Aug. 
82,  similar  to  what  are  mentioned,  Exoa.  xxviii.  42.  Lexjit.  \u 
io.  xvi.  4.  Ezek.  xliv.  i8.  used  first,  probably,  by  persons 
in  bad  health,  Gc.  Brut.  60.  Horat  Sat.  ii.  3.  255.  Quinc^ 
til.  xi.  3*  144.  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and  efieminate.  Cicm 
Att.  ii.  3.  Har.  resp.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  82.  who  likewise  had  muf- 
flers to  keep  the  throat  and  neck  warm,  called  FOCALIA  vel 
Focale^  sing*  (a  faucibus),  Horat.  et  QuinctiL  ibid.  Martial,  iv. 
41.  VI*  41.  xiv.  149.  used  chiefly  by  orators.  Ibid,  et  Cell.  xi. 
9.  Some  used  a  handkerchief  (SUJDARIUM)  for  that  pur- 
pose. Suet.  Ner.  51.  ^ 

Women  used  ornaments  ropnd  their  legs,  {prnamenta  circa 
crura  (called  PERISCELIDES,  H(?ra/.  Ep.  i.  17.  56. 

The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  feet,  {calceamn* 
ta  vel  tegument^  pedum^  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32.),  but  chiefly  of  two 
kinds.  The  one  (CALCEUS,  W^nfux,  a  shoe],  covered  the 
whole  foot,  somewhat  like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied  above  with 
a  latchet  or  lace,  a  point  or  string,  (CORRIGIA,  Lorum  vel 
I«igula},  Gc.  de  Divin.  ii.  40.   Martial,  ii.  59.  57.    The 

E  F  2  other 
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other  (SOLEA,  aeaiiaTnoi^^  a  slipper  or  sandal,  auod  solope£f 
Subjiciatur^  Festus),  covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
was  fastened  on  vfith  leathern  thongs  or  strings,  {terctibus  kd^ 
benis  vel  obstrigillis  vincta,  Gell.  xiii.  2 1 . amentis^  Plin.  xxxiv, 
6.  J.  14.  hence  called  ViNCULA,  Omd,  Fast.  ii.  324.  Of  the 
latter  kind  there  were  various  sorts ;  CrepiD/E,  vel  -du  l^e,  Ib^ 
Cic.Rabir.  Post.  27.  Harat.Sat.  i.  3. 127.  GALLicMt  Cic.  PtuL 
ii.  30.  GdL  xiii.  21.  &c.  and  those  who  wore  them  were  said 
to  hediscalceati^  fcwvdSnraiJtpedibus  intectis ^T^cxt.  Ann.  ii.  59, 

The  Greeks  wore  a  kind  of  shoes,  called  PHiECASiA,  Sencc^ 
dcbmef.  vii.  21.        . 

.  The  calcd  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  person 
went  abroad,  Cic.  ibid. Plin.  Epist.  vii,  3.  Siut.  Aug.j^.  whence 
he  put  them  ofF,  (calceos  et  vestimenta  mtiiavitj,  and  put  on  • 
[induebant  vel  inducebat)  slippers  when  he  went  on  a  journey, 
Cic.  Mil.  10,  Caligula  permitted  those  who  chose,  to  wear 
slippers  in  the  theatre,  Dio^  lix.  7.  as  he  himself  did  in  public. 
Suit.  j2.  . 

Slippers  (solea)  were  used  at  feasts,  Plant.  Truc^  ii,  4.  ij. 
Herat,  Sat.  ii.  8.  yj.  Ep.  \.  13.  15,  but  they  put  them  off 
wheh  about  to  eat,  Martial,  iii.  50.  It  was  esteemed  effemi- 
nate for,  a  man  to  appear  in  public  in  slippers,  (soleatus)^  Cic, 
Har.Resp,  21.  Verr.  v.  33.  Pis.  6.  Liv.  xxix.  19.  Suet.  Cal. 
32.  Slippers  were  worn  by  women  in  nublic,  Plants  True* 
Ii.  8. 

The  shoes  of  senators  were  of  a  black  colour,  and  came  up 
to  the  middle  of  their  le^s,  Ilorat.  Sat.  i.  6.  27.  They  hadagoi- 
den  or  silver  cresent  [luna  vel  lunula^  i.e.  C)  on  the  top  of 
the  foot,  Juvenal,  vii.  192.  hence  the  shoe  is  called  lunata 
pellis^  Martial,  i.  50.  and  the  foot  lunata  planta^  Id.  ii.  29* 
This  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Patrician  senators,  Scho^ 
Hast,  in  Javenal.  hence  it  is  called  Patricia  luna,  Stat. 
Silv.  V,  2.  28. 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  white,  Ovid.  Art.  Antm 
iii.  2/1.  sometimes  red,  scarlet,  or  purple,  frubri^  mullein  d 
purpureitj  Pers.  v.  169.  Virg*  Eel.  vii,  32.iEn.  i,  341.  yel- 
low,  flutei  vel  cernj^  CatuH.  lix,  9.  &c.  adorned  with  em- 
broidery and  pearls,  particularly  the  upper  leathers  or  upper 
parts,  (crepidarum  obstragulaj,  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  56. 

Men's  shoes  were  generally  black ;  some  wore  them  scarlet 
or  red.  Martial,  ii.  29. 8,  as  Julius  Cassar,  Dio,  xliii.  43.  and, 
especially  under  the  emperors,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  Plant.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  97.  Scncc»  ii.  12.  PKn, 
xxyvii   2»    They  were  sometimes  turned  up  in  the  point  in 
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the  form  of  the  letter  f,   caMci  Calcd  repana'i,  Cic.  de  Nat, 
D,  i.  30. 

The  senators  are  said  to  have  used  four  latches  to  tie  their 
shoes  and  plebeians  only  one.  Isid^  xix*  34*  S^nec*  de  Trari" 
quill.  Anim,  2. 

The  people  of  ancient  JLatium  wore  shoes  of  un wrought 
leather,  fix  corio  crudo) ,  called  PERONES,  Virg,.  /£w,  vii.  90^ 
as  did  also  the  Mar  si  ^  Hernlci,  and  ycstim,  who  were  likewise 
jplothed  in  skins,  JuvenaL  xiv.  135.  &c^  It  was  long  before 
they  learned  the  use  of  tanned  leather,  (ALUTit;  exaluminf^ 
'(of  alum),  quo  pdUs  suhigebantur^  ut  molliores JierentJ ^  whiclj; 
was  made  of  various  colours,  MartiaL  W,  29.  vii,  34. 

The  poor  people  sometimes  wore  wooden  shoes,  (soUctligr^ 
nea)^  which  used  to  be  put  on  persons  condemned  for  parri* 
cide,  Auct.  ad  Here n.  i.  13.  de  Invent,  ii.  ^o. 

Similar  to  these  were  a  kind  of  shpes  worn  by  country  peo- 
ple, called  ScuLPONEiE,  Calo  de  re  R.  59.  with  which  they 
sometimes  struck  one  another  in  the  face,  (bs  batuebant  jyV\2MU 
Cas.  ii.  8.  59.  as  courtezans  used  to  treat  their  lovers, /^f^»z- 
witigare  sqndalio  caput) ,  Terent^  Eun,  v,  8.  4..  Thus  Omphale 
jused  Hercules,  Ib^ 

The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  Calig^e,' sometimes 
shod  with  nails,  (chvis  suffi^itj ,  See  p.  369.  of  the  comedians, 
SOCCI,  slippers,  often  put  for  folea^  of  the  tragedians,  Co* 
^HURNI.     See  p.  356, 

.  The  Romans  sometimes  u^ed  sock^  or  coverings  for  the 
feet,  made  of  wool  or  goats  bair«  called  UDONES,  MartiaL 
Xiv.  140. 

The  Romans  also  h^d  irpn  shoes  (Sole;£  FERREiC)  for  mules 
and  horses,  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails  as  among  us,  but 
fitted  to  the  foot,  so  that  they  might  be  occasionally  put  on  and 
off,  CatulL  xviii,  26.  Suei.  Ner.  30.  Vesp.  23.  P£«.  xxx,  11. 
«.  49,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold  ;  (Poppaa  conjux  Neronis 
delicatioribus  jumentis  suis  soUas  ex  auro  quoquc  induerej^  Id. 
xxxiii.  11.  s^  49.    J)iOt  l^ii.  28, 

Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  gloves^  chirothecct 
vcl  manicaj.  But  they  are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
mjan' writers,  Homer,  Odyss.  24.  Plin.ep.  iii.  5.  with  fingers, 
{digitalia^^umj,  Va^r.  Jl.  R,.  i.  55.  ana  withQUt  thjSip ;  what 
we  call  mittens. 

The  ancient  Romans  >v.ent  with  their  head  bare,  (capitg 
ftperto)^  as  we  see  from  ancient  coins  and  statues,  except  at  sa- 
«i;e.d  r^es,  games,  festivals,  on  journey,  ^ndin  w^^.    Hence, 
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of  all  the  honours  decreed  to  Caesar  by  the  senate,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  chiefly  pleased  with  that  or  always  wearing  a  laurel 
crown,  because  it  covered  his  baldness.  Suet.  Jul.  45.  which 
was  reckoned  a  deformity  among  the  Romans,  Ovid,  Art.  Am. 
\i\.  2go.Tadt.  Annal.'iv.  5^.  Suet.  Dondt. \%.Juvend.  iv.38. 
as  among  the  Jews,  II.  Kvigs^  ii.  23. 

They  used,  however,  in  the  city,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat 
or  wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  their  gown, 
{laciniam  vel  sinum  toga  in  caput  rejicere)^  which  they  took  off 
when  they  met  any  one  to  whom  they  were  bouna  to  shew 
tespect,  as  the  consuls,  &c.  Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  et  qumst.Rom. 
10.   See  p^  110. 

The  Romans  veiled  their  heads  at  all  sacred  rites  but  chose 
of  Saturn,  Serv,  in  Virg.  jEn.  m.  /^%^.  Liv.  \.  26.  in  cases  of 
sudden  and  extreme  danger,  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  i.  77.  Petron.  j. 
90.  in  grief  or  despair,  as  when  one  was  about  to  throw  him- 
self into  a  river  or  the  like,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3*  37.  liv.  iv.  12, 
Thus  Caesar,  when  assassinated  in  the  senate  house,  Suet.  QtSm 
S2.  Pompey,  when  slain  in  Egypt,  Dio,  xlii,  4.  Crassus,  when 
defeated  by  the  Parthians,'  Plutarch.  Appius,  when  he  flad 
from  the  rorum^  Liv.  iu.  49.  So  criminals,  when  ex- 
ecuted, UvA.  26*  Sil.  xi.  259. 

At  games  and  festivals  the  Romans  wore  a  woollen  cap  or 
bonnet,  (PILEUS,  vel  -um),  Horat.  £p.  i.  13^  tg.  Martial,  xi. 
7.  xiv.  1.  Suet.  Ner.  gy.  Senec.  Epist.  18.  which  was  also 
worn  by  slaves,  hence  called  pileati,  when  made  free,  liv. 
xxiv,  i6*  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  ^03.  or  sold,Cri/.  vii.  8.  (See.  p.  3^.} 
whence  ^z£;ttj  is  ^\xi  for  liberty.  Suet.  Tib.  4.  Martial,  ii.  48. 
4.  likewise  by  the  old  and  sickly,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  733. 

The  Romans  on  journey  used  a  round  cap  like  a  helmet, 
(GALERUS  vcl-tt77»),  Virg.  i£.n.  vii.  688.  or  a  broad  brim- 
ined  hat,  (Petasus),  Suet.  Aug.  82.  Hence  petasatus^  prepar- 
ed for  a  journey,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  17.  Caligula  permitted  the 
uise  of  a  hat  similar  to  this  in  the  theatre,  as  a  screen  from  the 
beat,    DiOf  lix.  7. 

The  women  used  t«  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  hel- 
met oxCalerns^  mixing  false  hair  [crinesjicti  vel  suppositi)  with 

"  it,  Scholiast,  in  JupenaL  vi.  1 20. So  likewise  warriors, 

Stlf  i.  404.  who  sometimes  also  used  a   cap  of  'unwrought 
leather,  (CUDO  vel  ^on),  Sil.  riii.  494.  xvi.  59. 

The  head-dress  of  won^en,  as  well  as  their  other  attire, 
was  different  at  different  periods.  At  first  it  was  very  simple. 
Tbey  seldom  went  abroad  ;  and  when  they  did,  they  almost 

always 
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always  had  their  faces  veiled.  But  when  riches  and  luxury 
increased,  dress  became  with  many  the  chief  object  of  atten-' 
tion ;  hence  a  woman's  toilet  and  ornaments  were  called 
MUNDUS  MULIEBRIS,  her  world,  Uv.  xxxiv.  7. 

They  anointed  their  hair  with  the  richest  perfumes,  Oviel. 
Met.  v«  53.  TUulL  iii.  4.  sS.  and  sometimes  painted  it,  TiL  i. 
^.  43.  Otnd.Art.  Am.  iii.'  163.  {comamnUUabantytX  inctnd^^ 
iantjiMide  it  appear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  certain  composi- 
tion or  wash,  a  Itxttnum  or  ley ;  {lixivo  vel  -ri,  cinereve)  dntrt 
kxwii^  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  ^.  Plin.  xvi.  ad.  Sfuma  Baiava,  vel 
€ausiica^  u  e.  sapone,  with  soap,  Martial,  viii.  33.  20.  xiv.  26. 
Suet.  Cai.  jff.Pan.  xxviii.  la.  s.  51.)  but  never  used  powder, 
which  is  a  very  late  invention  ;  irst  introduced  in  France 
about  the  year  1593* 

The  Roman  women  frizzled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hot 
irons,  {calidoferr§  vel  calandstris  wbrabant^crispabant^  vel  intor^ 
^uebant)f  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  100.  Cic.  Brut.  75.  bence  coma  cala^ 
mistrata^  frizzled  hair,  Cic.  SexL  %•  Homo  catamistratus^  by  way 
of  contempt,  CtVr.^^j/.  red.  in, Sen,  6.Plaut.  Asin,  iii.  3. 3^.and 
sometimes  raisea  it  to  a  great  height  by  rows  and  stories  of 
curls,  Juoenai.  vi.  501.  Hence  Altum  calienorum,  i.^ 
4:apiliittumadfdterinumve\  capitlamentum^  Suet.  Cal.  ii.  inga^ 
leri  w^XgaUa  modum  sugeestum^  Tertull.  de  Cult.  Fem«  7.  the 
lofty  pile  of  false  YmiyHorat^  Sat,  \,  8.  a8.  suggestus^  vel .«;» 
cornet  as  a  building,  Stai.  Sylv.  i,  s.  1 14.  Coma  in gradusforma* 
ta^  into  stories.  Suet,  Ntr.  ji.  Quinctil,  xii.  Fiexus  ancinno* 
ntm  vel  annulorMmf  the  turning  of  the  locks  or  curls^firnbria 
vel  am,  the  extremities  or  ends  of  the  curls,  Cic.  Pis,  it. 
Juoenai.  xiii.  t%^.  The  locks  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  hair 
pins  ;  {crinales  aotf,)  Property  iii.  q.  53.  Dio,  Ii.  14. 

The  slaves  who  assisted  in  frizziine  and  adjusting  the  hair 
(incrinc  componendo)^  wens  called  CINlFLONES  or  Cinera* 
Rii,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  a.  98.  who  were  in  danger  of  punishment  if 
a  single  lock  ¥ras  improperly  placed,  (siunus  detotopeccavera 
orbc  comarum  anmdus^  tncerta  non  ienejixus  acu) ;  the  whip 
(Taurea,  i.  ejlasrum  yelscuticadefenttaurino)  was  present* 
ly  applied,7ift'i^a^  vi-  491*  or  the  mirror.fSpECULUM),  made 
of  polished!^bra«s  or  steel,  .of  tin  or  silver.  Pan.  xxxiv.  17.  s.  48. 
was  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  offender,  MartiaLii.  66.  A  num- 
ber of  females  attended,  who  did  nothing  but  give  directions, 
Juvenal,  ibid.  Every  woman  of  fashion  had  at  least  one  fem^e 
hair.dresser(oiiNATRix),Ot;Mf.^m0r.  i.  14.  i6.  ii*  7. 17.  &t3. 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious 
6U>nes,  Ovid.  Her.  xv.  7 j.  xxi.  89.  Mam.  Vt  518*  sometimes 

with 
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with  crowns  or  garlands  and  chaplels  of  flowers,  [corona  ei  sir ^ 
fa)^  Plaut.  Asin,  iv.  |.  ^.  bound  with  fillets  or  ribbons  of  va-. 
xiouifo\ouTSt{frinalcsvU/ave]Jasci^t)Ovid.Mct,  i.^jj/iv.  6. 

The  headrdress  and  ribbons  of  matrons  were  different  from 
those»of  virgins,  Pr(7^r^  iv.  12,  34.  Firg,  j£n,  ii.  168. 

Ribbons  (VITTA)6eem  to  have  tieen  peculiar  to  modest  wo^ 
nien ;  hcnc^ViUietenucs,  insignepudoris,  Ovid,  Art,  Am. i.  31. 
Nilmihi  cumvitta^  i.  e,  cum  mmere pudicaet  casta.  Id.  Rem. 
Atn,  386.  and,  joined  with  the  Stola,  where  the  badge  of 
XQatron^,  Jd.  Trist.  947 ;  hence  Et  vos,  quU  vittcp  lon^aquc 
vestisabest^  i.  e.  impudicsp.  Id,  Fast.  iv.  134, 

Immodest  women  used  to  cover  their  heads  with  mitres, 
(MiTRiE  vel  miidla)^  Juvenal,  iii.  6$,  Scrv,  in  Virg,  jEn,  iv, 
216.    Cic.  de  Rap,  Harusp,  21. 

Mitres  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  although  esteemed  ef« 
femin^te,  Cic,  Rabir.  Post.  |o.*  and  what  was  still  more  so, 
poverings  for  the  cheeks,  tied  with  bands  [redimicnlaw^MigavdT 
fia)  under  the  chin,  Virg^  ibidf  ct.  i:v.  6;6.  Propert*  ii.  29, 

An  enjbroidered  net  or  caul  (reticulum  auratuin)-  was  used 
for  inclosing  the  hair  behind,  JuveiiaL  ii,  96.  called  vesica 
from  Us  thinness.  Martial,  viii.  33.  1^. 

'  Women  used  various  cosmetics,  {medicamina  vel  lenocinia)^ 
and  washes  or  wash  balls  (smegmata)  to  improve  their  colour, 
Ovid.  Met,  Tac,  51.  &c.  Senec.  Helv,  169  They  covered 
their  tace  with  a  thick  paste,  [multo  pane  vel  tec(prio),  which 
fhey  worp  4t  hopic,  Juvenal,  vi.  460,  &c, 

Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  oi pomatum  or 
Di^itment  to  prescrvp  her  bf auty,  called  from  her  name  POP- 
P^ANUM.  raadeof  asses  milk, /iiflf.tf/P/m.xi. 41,  xxviii.  12« 
6.* 50.  in  which  she  used  also  to  bathe.  Five  hundred  asses  are 
Said  to  have  been  daily  milked  for  this  purpose  ;  and  when 
$he  was  banished  from  Rome,  fifty  asses  attended  her,  Ilnd.  ei 
Dio,  Ixii.  28*  Some  men  imitated  the  women  in  daubing  their 
faces ;  thus  Otho,  [facicmpanemadidolinerequetidieconsuevit\ 
Suet,  Qth.  X2.  Juvenal,  ii,  107.  Pumicp  stones  were  used  to 
smooth  the  skin,  Plin,  ^xxvi.  21.  s.  42. 

Paint  (FUCUS)  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  95  early  as 
the  days  of  Pl^utu?  ;  ceruse  or  white  lead  {cerussa),  or  chalk, 
fcreta),  to  whiteji  the  skin,  and  vermilion  (mini urn, pur puris-r 
^um  vel  rubrjca)  to]make  it  red,  Plaut,  Most,  i.  3.  101.  &  118, 
True,  iJ.  }i.  iS'Opid.  Art,  Am,  iii.  199.  Horat,  Epod,  12.  lo^ 
Martial*  i^' ..4f'  viij.  33.  17«  Hence,  yi/ftf/a:,  cerussata^ 
fretata,  et  minionato',  painted,  lbi4%  in  \vhich  alaq  (he  ro^^ 
imitated  them,  GV.  Pis,  11. 
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The  women:  used  a  certain  plaister  which  took  off  the  smal| 
hairs  from  their  cheeks  5  or  they  pulled  them  out  by  the  root 
(radiciius  veUebant)  with  instruments  called  VOLSELL^, 
tweezers,  Martial,  ix.  28.  which  the  men  likewise  did,  Id^ 
viii,  47.  Suet.  Cas,  45.  Galb,  22,  0th,  12.  QuinctiU  i.  6.  44. 
V.  9.  14.  vui.  proam.  19.  The  edges  of  the  eye-lids  and  eye- 
brows they  painted  with  a  black  powder  or  soot,  (fulhine 
coUinebantJ,  Tertul.  de  cult.  fcem.  5,  Juvenal,  ii.  93.  I*lin» 
Ep,  vi.  2. 

When  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity  on  the  face, 
they  used  a  patch,  (SPLENIUM  vd  emplastrum).  Martial,  ii. 
2g.  8.  sometimes  like  a  crescent,  /unatum).  Id.  viii,  33;  a^. ' 
also  for  mere  ornament,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  Hence  splenuttus^ 
patched.  Martial*  x.  22.  Regulus,  a  famous  lawyer  under 
jDomitian,  used  to  anoint  (circumlinere)  his  right  or  left  eye, 
and  wear  a  white  patch  over  one  side  or  the  other  of  his  fore- 
head, as  he  was  to  plead  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
fdextrum^si  a  w»propetitore;  alierum^  si  a  possessore  esset  ac* 
iurusj^  Plin.  Ep.  vi,  2. 

The  Romans  took  great  care  of  their  teeth  by  washing  and 
rubbing  them,  P/iw.  £^.  viii.  18.  Plin,  xxxi.  10.  Martid^  xiv, 
22,  56.  When  they  lost  them  they  procured  artificial  teeth  of 
ivory,  Horai.  Sat.  1.  8.  48.  Martial,  i.  20.  73.  ii.  41,  y.  44, 
xii.  23.  If  loose  they  bound  them  with  gold,  Cic.  Legg.  ii. 
44.  It  is  said  ^sculapius  first  invented  the  pulling  ot  teethe 
(dentis  tvulsi^nemj^  Cic.  Nai.  D.  iii.  57. 

The  Roman  ladies  used  ear-rings  (INAURES)  of  pearls, 
fmargarita,  baccce^  vel  unionesj,  Horat.  Epod.  viii.  14,  §at.  ii^ 
3.  241.  three  or  four  to  each  ear,  Plin,  ix.  35.  s.  56.  Senec. 
rle  Benef.  vii.  9,  sometimes  of  immense  value.  Suet.  Jul.  50. 
Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  37.  hence,  Uxor  tua  locupletis  domus  aurwus 
censumgerit,  Senec.  Vit.  Beat.  17.  and  of  precious  stones, 
Ovid.  Art,  Am.  u  432,  also  necklaces  or  ornaments  for  the 
neck,  (MONILIA),  made  of  gold,  and  set  with  gems,  Virg. 
JEn,  i.  658.  Ovid,  Met,  h  264.  Gc,  Vtrr.  iv.  i8.  which  the 
men  also  used,  Suet^  Galb.  i8.  Ovid.  Met,  x.  115.  Plin.  ix. 
35.  But  the  ornament  of  the  men  was  usually  a  twisted 
chain,  (torquis^  v,  -esjy  Virg.  J\Ln,  vii,  351.  or  a  circular  plate 
of  gold,  farculus  auri  vel  aureus)^  Virjv,  ^n.  v.  559.  also  a 
cliain  composed  of  rings,  (catena^  cattlla^  vel  catenula),  used 
both  by  men  and  women,  L?t/.  xxxiic.  31.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17, 
^5.   Ornaments  for  the  arms  were  called  ARMILL-ffi. 

There  was  a  female  ornament  called  SEGMEN  FUM, 
^orn  only  b^  matrons,  Val^  Maxj  v.  2.  i^  which  some  sup. 
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pose  to  have  been  a  kind  of  necklace,  Serv.  in  yirt.  /En.  i. 
6^8.  hid,  xix.  31.  but  others  more  properly,  an  embroidered 
ribbon,  (fascia^  iania^  vel  viiia  intexta  auroj^  or  a  purple 
fringe,  (purpurea  J^mbria  vel  institaL  sewed  to  the  cloaths,. 
Scholiast,  in  Juv.  li.  124.  vi.  89*  Ovid.  ArL  Am.  iii.  1(9. 
Hence  Festis  scgmentata^  an  embroidered  robe,  or  having  a 
purple  fringe,  (a  crcbris  sictionibusj^  Plaut. 

The  Roman  women  used  a  broad  ribbon  round  the  breast 
called  STROPHIUM,  which  served  instead  of  a  boddice  or  . 
staysj  CaiulL  Ixii.  65.     They  had  a  clasp,  buckle,  or  bracelet 
on  the  left  shoulder,  called  SPINTHER  or  Spinier,   Festus, 
Plaut.  Men.  iii.  3.  4. 

The  ordinary  colour  of  cloaths  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
was  white ;  but  afterwards  th^  women  utfed  agreat  vanety  of 
colours,  according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particular  taste,  Ouid.  ' 
Art.  iii,  187. 

Silk  (vestis  sertca  vel  iombydnaj  was  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  writers  after  that  time,  Virg.G.il  I2t.  Horat. 

fEbod.  viii.  15.  Suet  Cat.  ^%,  Martial,  iii.  82.  viii.  ^3.  68.  ix. 
o.  xi.'9.  28*  jO.  JwvenaL  vi,  9j9«  The  use  of  it  was  for- 
idden  to  men,  Tadt.  Annal.  ii.  33,  Vopisc.  Tacit.  lo. 
Heliogabalus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wore  a  robe 
of  pure  silk,  {vestis  h§loserica),  before  that  time  it  used  to  be 
mixed  with  some  other  stuff,  fsubsericumj,  Lamprid.  in  £Ia- 
gab.  26.  29.  The  silk,  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  In* 
dia,  was  unravelled,  and  wrought  anew  in  a  looser  texture, 
intermixed  with  linen  or  woollen  yarn,  PSn.  vi.  20^  so  thin 
that  the  body  shone  through  it,  fut  transluceretj.  Ibid,  first 
fabricaled  in  the  island  Cos ;  Plin.  xi.  22.  s.  26.  Hence  Vestes 
Cea  for  seriea  vel  bomiycina,  tenues  vel  peUucida,  Tibull.  ii.  3* 
57.  Propert.  1.  2.  2.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2. 101.  Fentus  textilis,  v. 
nebula^  Petron.  gg.  The  Emperor  Aurelian  is  said  to  have 
refused  his  wife  a  garment  of  pure  silk,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
orbitant price,  f^opisc  in  Aurel,  45. 

Some  writers  distinguish  between  vestis  bombycina  and  serica. 
The  former  they  made  to  be  produced  by  the  silk- worm,  (^^m- 
byxj^  the  latter  from  a  tree  in  the  countiy  of  the  Seres  (sing. 
Ser,J  in  India.  But  most  writers  confound  them.  It  seems 
doubtful,  however,  if  i^ricum  was  quite  the  same  with  what 
we  now  call  silk,  Plin,  xi.  22.  s.  2g.  xxiv.  12.  s.  66.  &c. 
£ilk- worms  fhmbycesjixtmito  have  been  first  introduced 

at 
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at  Constantinople  by  two  monks  in  the  time  of  Justinian^ 
A-  D*  551.  Procop*  ieBcU*  Goth.  iv.  17.  The  Romans  were 
long  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  silk  was  made. 

Cloaths  weredistinguished,  not  only  from  their  different  tex- 
ture and  colour,  but  also  from  the  places  where  they  were  ma<^ 
nufactured;thus^  Feslisaurea^aurata^pieta^  embroidered  widi. 
gold ;  purpurea^  conchyliatay  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  87.  ostro  vel  muricc 
iincta,  puniceaj  Tyrea  vtl  SarranagJSidoma^  Assyria,  Phcaucia ; 
Sfariana,  NleUbaa  ;  Gctula,  Pana  vel  Punica,  &c.  PURPLE, 
oyed  with  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  called  purpura  or 
MUREX  ;  found  chiefly  at  Tyre  in  Asia  ;  inMminx^  -^gis,  aa 
island  near  the  Syrtis  minor,  and  en  the  Getulian  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa ;  in  Laconica,  in  Europe,  Ptin*  ix. 
36.  s.  6o.  The  most  valued  purple  resembled  tne  colour  of 
clotted  blood,  of  a  blackish  shiQing  appearance ;  whence  blood 
IS  called  by  Homer,  purpureus,  rlin.  ix.  38.  s.  62.  Under 
Augustus  the  violet  colour  (xnolacea  purpura)  came  to  be  in 
request ;  then  the  red  (rubra  TarentinaJ  and  the  Tyrian  twice 
Aytd^jTyria  dibapha,  i.  e.  bis  tincta),  Plin.  ix.  39,  s.  63.  Ho- 
rat.  Od.  ii.  i6.  35.  Vistis  coccinea,  vel  cocco  Hncta,  scarlet. 
Martial,  v.  24.  also  put  for  purple,  Horat.  Sat.  vi.  109.  &  * 
106.  Melitensts,  t  gossypio  vel  xyh,  cotton,  Gc.  Verr.  ii.  7«. 
Plin,  xix.  1.  CoA,  i.e.  ScricaseibombycinaH purpura,  one 
silk  and  purple  made  in  the  island  C^i  ox  Coos,  Horat*  Od.  iv. 
13.  13.  oat.  i.  2.  101.  Tib.  ii.  4.  29.  Juvenal,  viii.  loi. 
Fnrygiana,\  vel  'iona,  i.  e.  acu  conUxta  ei  aurdsJUis  decora, 
needle-work  or  embroidery,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74.  Others  read 
here  Phiyxiana,  and  make  it  a  coarse  sha^y  cloth  ;  frttze^ 
opposed  to  rasa,  smoothed,  without  hairs  ;  Virgata,  striped. 
Virg*  ^n.  viii.  66o*  Scutulata,  spotted  or  igdrtA,  Juvenal. 
ii.  97.  like  a  cobweb,  (aranearum  tela),  which  Phny  calls 
rete  scutulatum^  xi.  24.  Galbdna  vel  -ma,  green  or  grass-co- 
loured, Juvenal •  ibid,  [color  herbarum).  Martial,  v.  24.  worn 
chiefly  by  women  ;  hence  Galbanatus,  a  man  so  dressed,  Id. 
iii-  82.  j.  znA  Galbani  mores ^  effeminate,  i.  97.  Amethystina^ 
of  a  violet  or  wine-colour,  Ibid.  &  ii.  57.  xiv.  154.  Juvenal, 
vii.  136.  prohibited  by  Nero,  51^^32.  as  the  use  of  the  z/a^^iV 
conchxliata,  a  particular  kind  of  purple,  was  by  Caesar,  except 
to  certain  persons  and  ages,  and  on  certain  days,  Suet.  Jul.  43. 
Crocota,  a  garment  of  a  saffron  colour,  (crocd  colonsj,  Cic. 
Resp.  Har.  21.  Sindon,  fine  linen  from  Egypt  and  Tyre, 
Martial,  ii.  16.  iv.  19.  12.  xi.  1.  VestisatravApuHa^  black 
or  iron  grey,  used  i^  mourning,  &c. 
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In  private  and  public  mourning  the  Romans  laid  aside  their 
ornaments,  their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  ix.  /•  xxxiv,  7. 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  wore  among  the  Romans 
than  rings,  ^ANNULI).  This  custom  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Sabines,  Liv>  i.  ii.  The  senators  and 
tquites  wore  golden  rings,  Liv.  xxiii.  12.  xxvi.  36.  also  the 
legionary  tribunes,  Appian  cH  Bdl,  Punic,  63..  Anciently 
none  but  the  senators  and  tquites  were  allowed  to  wear  gold 
rings,  Dio^  xlviii,  45. 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  5/^/.  Silv.  iii.  2.  144.  unless 
when  presented  with  agolden  one  fonheir  bravery  in  war,  Cic. 
Vtrr.  iii,  80.  or  for  any  other  desert,  Su^t,  Jul,  39.  Cic,  Fam. 
X.  81-  MacTob,  Sat.  ii.  10.  Under  the  emperors  the  right  of 
wearing  a  golden  ring  wrs  more  liberally  conferred,  and  often 
for  frivolous  reasons,  Piin,  xxxlii.  1.  &  2.  Suet.  Galb.  14. 
VitelL  1 2.  Tacit,  Hist.  iv.  3.  At  last  it  was  granted  by  J6sti- 
«  nian  to  all  citizens,  Novell.  78.  Some  were  so  finical  with 
respect  to  this  piece  ef  dress,  as  to  have  lighter  rings  for  sum- 
mer, and  heavier  for  winter,  Juvenal,  i,  28*  hence  called 
SemestreSy  Id.  vii.  89. 

The  ancient  Romans  usually  wore  but  one  ring,  on  the  left 
hand,  on  the  finger  next  the  least ;  hence  called  digitus  an- 
nularis, GeU.  X.  10.  Macrob.  vii.  13.  But  in  later  timbs 
some  wore  several  .rings,  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  7.  9.  some  one  on 
each  finger.  Martial,  v.  62.  5.  or  more.  Id,  y.  11.  xi.  60, 
which  was  always  esteemed  a  mark  of  effeminacy. 

Rings  were  laid  aside  at  night,  and  when  they  bathed,  Ibid, 
Terent.  Heaut.  iv.  i.  42,  Ovid.  Amwr,  ii.  15.  23.  also  by  sup. 
phants,  Liv,  xliii.  16.  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  3.  and  in  mourning, 
Liv.  ix,  7.  Suet.  Aug.  101.   Jsidor.  xix.  31. 

The  case  {capsulaj  where  rings  were  kept,  was  called  Dac« 
TYLOTHECA,  Martial.  ?Li.  60. 

Rings  were  set  with  precious  stones  (gemmct)  of  various 
kinds ;  di%  jasper,  fjaspis J,  sardonyx,  adamant,  &c.  Martial,  ii, 
50.  v.  11.  on  which  were  engraved  the  imagesofsomeof  their 
ancestors  or  friends,  or  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  Cic.  Cat.  lii.  g. 
Fin.  v.  1.  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  6.  5.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  16.  Suet.  Tib.  58. 
Senec.  deben.  iii.  26.  or  the  representation  of  some  signal 
event,  Suet.  Galb.  x.  or  the  like,  Plin.  xxxvii.  i.Plaut.  Curc^ 
iii.  50.  Thus  on  Pompey*s  ring  were  engraved  three  trophies, 
Du)^  xlii.  18.  as  emblems  of  his  three  triuinphs,  over  the 
three  parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  Cic,  Sext. 
61.  Pis.  13.  Balb.  4.  &  6.  Plin.  vii.  26.  On  Caesar's  ring, 
^n  armc.d  yenus,  fho^  xliii.  43.  on  th<i^t  of  Augustus,  first  a 
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Spfaynx,  afterwards  the  image  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
at  last  his  own,  which  the  succeeding  emperors  continued  to 
use,  Plin,  37.  1.  Suei.  Aug.  50.  Dzt?,  H.  3. 

Nonius,  a  senator,  is  said  to  have  been  proscribed  by  Antony 
for  the  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  20,000  sesterces, 
PA'ff.  xxxvii.  6.  s.  21. 

Rings  were  used  chieSy  for  sealing  letters  and  papers,  fad 
tabulasobsignanJas^Av^{JLvssiciiATOTiivs)^Macroh*Sat.viu 
13.  Liv.  xxvii,  28.  TaciL  AnnaL  ii.  2.  Martial,  ix.  89.  also 
celhrs,  chests,  casks,  &c.  Plant,  Cas.  ii.  i.  1.  Cic.  Fam,  xvi. 
26.  They  were  affixed  to  certain  signs  or  symbols,  fsymbola^ 
V,  -z,^  used  for  tokens,  1  ike  what  we  cal  led  Tallies^  or  TaUy-sticis, 
and  given  in  contracts  instead  of  a  bill  or  bond.  Plants  Bacch, 
ii.  3,  29.  Pseud,  i.  I.  53.  ii.  2.  5*3.  iv;  7.  104.  or  for  any  sign, 
Justin,  it.  1 2.  Rings  used  also  to  be  given  by  those  who  agreed 
to  club  for  an  entertainment,  ^yttzc(7/Vra;?/,  utdesytnbolisessent^ 
!•  e.  qui  communi  sumptu  erant  una  canaturi)^  to  the  person 
commissioned  to  bespeak  it,fgui  d  rd prafectus  estJ^Ttv.  Eun- 
ii.  4.  1.  Plaut.  Stich,  iii.  1.  28.  &  34.  from  sy?nbola^  a  shot  or 
reckoning  ;  hence  symlolam  dare^  to  pay  his  reckoning,  7J?r. 
And.  i.  1.  61.  AsymQolus  ad  canam  venire^  without  paying.  Id. 
Pkorm.  ii.  2.  25.  GdL  vi.  i3«  The  Romans  anciently  called 
a  ring  ungulus,  from  unguis,  a  nail ;  as  the  Greeks,  ioMrt/^sto^, 
from  fcunuT^i,  a  finger  :  afterwards  both  called  it  symboius^  v. 
'Um,  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  4. 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  his  ring  to 
any  one,  it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  afiection,  Curtm 
X.  5.     Justin,  xii.  15.    VaL  Max.  vii.  88. 

Rings  were  usually  pulled  off  from  the  fingers  of  persons 
dying.  Suet.  Tyb.  83.  Cal.  12.  but  they  seem  to  have  been  some- 
times put  on  again  before  the  dead  body  was  burnt.  Prop,  iv* 
7.9. 

Rings  were  worn  by  women  as  well  as  mefi,  both  before 
and  after  marriage,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9.  23.  Tercnt*  Hec.  iv.  i.  ^9. 
V.  3.  30.  It  seems  any  free  woman  might  wear  a  golden  one, 
Plaut.  Cas.  iii.  5.  63.  and  Isidorus  says,  all  free  men.  xix.  32. 
contrary  to  other  authors.  A  ring  used  to  be  given  by  a  man  to 
the  woman  he  was  about  to  marry,  as  a  pledge  of  their  in- 
tended union,  (Annulus  ?kosvbv^),  Juvenal,  vi.  27. a  plain 
iron  one  (Jerreus  sine  gemma)  according  to  Pliny,  xxxi.  1. 
But  others  make  it  of  gold,  TertuU,  Apolog.  6.  Isid.  xix.  32. 
Those  who  triumphed  also  wore  an  iron  ring,  PUn.  33.  i.  s.  4. 
The  ancient  Romans,  like  other  rude  nations,  suiTered  their 
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beards  to  grow»  Uv.  v.  4 1 .  (hence  cal led  barbati,  Cic.  Mur;  1 1. 
Cael.  14.  Fin.  iv.  93.  Juvenal,  iv.  103.  but  barbatus  is  also  put 
for  a  full  grown  man,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  249,  JuvtndU  x.  ^6. 
Martial,  viii.  52.)  till  about  the  year  of  the  city  454,  one  P« 
Ticinius  Maenas  or  Maena  brought  barbers  from  Sicily,  and 
first  introduced  the  custom  of  shaving  at  Rome,  Plin.  vii*  ^9. 
which  continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who,  to  cover  some 
excrescences  on  his  chin,  revived  the  custom  ©f  letting  the 
beard  grow,  Spartian.  Adrian.  26.  but  that  of  shaving  was 
soon  after  resumed. 

The  Romans  usually  wore  their  hair  short,  and  dressed  it 
fcdtsariem^crines^  cafiilos^comam  vel  comas  ^  pectebant  vel  rdw^- 
bantj^  with  great  care,  especially  in  later  ages,  when  attention 
to  this  part  of  ^ress  was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  Senec. 
debrev,  vifit,  12.  Ointments  and  pretumes  were  used  even 
in  the  army,  Suet.  Cars.  67. 

When  young  men  first  began  to  shave,  (^cum  barba  reseda 
tsif  Ovid,  Trist.  iv,  10.  58,)  they  were  said  ponere  barbam^ 
Suet,  Cal,  10.  The  day  on  which  they  did  this  was  held  as 
a  festival,  and  presents  were  sent  them  by  their  friends^  Jit-' 
venal,  iir,  187.  Martial,  iii,  6. 

The  beard  was  shaven  for  the  first  time  sooner  or  later  at 
pleasure :  sometimes  when  the  togavirilis  was  assumed.  Suet. 
Cal.  io«  but  usually  about  the  age  of  twenty.one,  Macrob.  in 
Sam.  Sap.  i,  6,  Augustus  did  not  shave  till  tweoty-five,  /)i>, 
jAviiu  34*  Hence  yeung  men  with  a  long  doWn  flanugoj 
were  called  Juvenes  barbatuli^  Cic,  Att,  i,  14.  or  benebarbatt^ 
Id.  Cat,  ii,  10, 

The  first  growth  of  the  beard  (prima  barba  vel  lanugoj  was 
consecrated  to  some  god,  Petron,  29.  thus  Nero  consecrated 
his  in  a  golden  box,  (pixideaurea)^  set  with  pearls,  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  Suet.  Ner.  12,  At  the  same  time  the  hair  of  the 
head  was  cut  and  consecrated  also,  usually  to  Apollo^  Mar/i/z/, 
i.'^i.  sometimes  to  Bacchus,  Stat.  Tkeb.  viii.  493.  Till  then 
they  wore  it  uncut,  either  loose,  Horat.  Od.  ii,  5,  23.  iii.  20. 
13.  iv.  10.  3.  or  bound  behind  in  a  knot,  frehodabant^  vel 
nodp  retigabanty)  Id.  Epod.  xi,  42.  Hence  they  were  called 
Cawllati,  Petron.  27. 

Both  m^n  and  women  amon^  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
to  let  their  hair  grovftpascereycuere^  nutrire^  promitterevt\sub'^ 
tnittere)  in  honour  of  some  divinity,  not  only  in  youth,  but 
afterwards,  Virg.  jEn.  vii,  391.  Stat.Sylv.  iii.  Prof,  etcarm. 
4.  6,  Theb^  ii,  253,  vi.  607.  Censorin.  de  D.  N.  i.  Plutarch,  in 
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Thes.  as  the  Nazaritea  among  the  Jews.    Numb.  vi«  5.    So 
Paul,  Acts^  xviii.  18. 

The  Britons  in  the  time  of  Caesar  shaved  the  rest  of  their 
body,  all  except  the  head  and  upper  lip,  Cas.  £.  C.  v.  lo*. 

In  grief  and  mourning  the  Romans  allowed  their  hair  and 
beard  to  grow,  {promitkbant  vel  submttebant)^  Liv.  vi.  i6« 
Suet.  Jul.  67.  Aug.  83.  Cal.  24.  or  let  it  flow  dishevelled, 
(solvcpant)^  Liv.  i.  26.  Terent.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Virg.  Mvu 
iii.  65.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  813.  tore  it,  (lacerahant  vel  evdUbantJ^ 
Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  26.  Curt.  x.  5.  or  covered  it  with  dust  and 
ashes,  Virg.  Ain.  %\u  609,  CatulL  xliv.  224.  The  Greeks, 
gn  the  contrary,  in  grief  cut  their  hair  and  shaved  their  beard, 
Senec.  Benrf.  v.  6.  Plutarch:  in  Pelofid.  et  AUxani.  Bion. 
Eidyll.  i.oi.  as  likewise  did  some  barbarous  nations,  5tt^* 
Cal,  5*  It  was  reckoned  ignominious  among  the  Jews  to 
shave  a  person's  beard,  2  Sam,  x.  4.  Among  the  Catti^  a  na»  . 
tion  of  Germany,  a  young  man  was  not  allowed  to  shave  or 
cut  his  hair,  till  he  had  slain  an  enemy.  Tacit,  dt  Mor.  Germ,. 
31.  SoGvilis^  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  Id.Hist.  iv.  6i. 

Those  who  professed  philosophy  also  used  to  let  their  beaid* 
grow,  to  give  them  an  air  of  gravity,  Harat.  Sat,  i.  3. 133.  ii. 
3. 35.  Art,  Poet.  207.  Hence  Barbatus  magisttr  for  Socrates, 
Pers.  iv.  i.^ut  lioer  barbatus^  i.  e.  villosus^  rouffb^  Martial. 
xiv.  84.  barbatus  invito  without  shaving,  Id,  xi.  05.  i8.. 

Augustus  used  sometimes  to  clip  ftondereforfidj  his  beard, 
and  sometimes  to  shave  it,  (radtrc  u9vacula^  1.  e.  radendam  cu^ 
rare  vt[Jacere)^  Suet.  Aug.  79.  So  Martial,  ii.  17.  Some  used 
to  pull  the  hairs  from  the  root,  ([nlos  vcllere)^  with  an  instru- 
ment called  Voi.sBLLA,  nippers  or  small  pincers,  Plaut,  Cure. 
iv*  4-  22.  Sud.  Cas,  4^.  not  only  of  the  face,  but  the  Iegs,&c. 
Id,  Jul,  45.  Aug,  68.  Galb,  22.  0th,  12.  Martial,  v.  62..viii. 
46.  ix.  28.  Quinctil,  i.  6.  v.  9.  wiii.  proam.  or  to  burn  them  out 
with  the  flame  of  nui-shells,  {suburere  nuce  ardenti)^  Suet.  Aug. 
68.  or  of  walnut  shcWs^  fadurere  candentibus  juglandiumjfuta" 
minibusj :  as  the  tyrant  Dionyshis  did,  Cic,  Tusc.  v.  so.  Off,  ii. 
7.  or  with  a  certain  ointmentcalled  Psilothrum  vel  drop  ax. 
Martial,  iii.  74.  vi.  93.  x.  6^.  or  with  hot  pitch  or  rosin,  which 
Juvenal  calls  calidi fascia  x/isci^  ix.  14.  for  this  purpose  certain 
women  were  employed  called  UsTRicuLi£,  TertuiL  defiall.  4. 
This  pulling  off  the  hairs,  however,  was  always  reckoned  a 
mark  of  great  effeminacy,  Gell,  vii.  12.  Cic.  Ros.  Com.  7.  P/f'n, 
Ep,  2  9. 1 .  i.  8.  except  from  the  armpits,  fala  vel  axilla)^  Ho* 
rat.  Epod,  xii.  5.  Senec.  £p.  1 14.  Juvenal,  xi.  157,  as  likewise 
to  use  a  mirror  when  shaving,ytfi/^na/.  ii.  99.  Martial.\'u6^,A. 
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The  Romans  under  the  emperors  began  to  use  a  kind  of 
peruke  or  periwig,  to  cover  or  supply  the  want  of  hair,  called 
CAPILLAMENTUM,  Suet.  Cal.  1 1 .  of  Galerus.  7ttr/(fW. 
vi.  120.  or  Galericuluai,  SueL  Oik,  12.  The  false  hair 
(crines  ficti^  vel  suppositi)  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  a 
skin,  Martial,  xiy,  50.  This  contrivance  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  knQwn  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  JuL 

5.  at  least  not  used  by  men ;   for  it  was  used  by  women, 

vid.  AmcTf.  i.  14.  45.- 

In  great  families  tliere  were  slaves  for  dressing  the  hair  and 
for  shaving.  (TONSORES),0wrf.  M<r(.  xi.  182.  Martial,  vi. 
52.  and  for  cutting  the  nails,  Plant,  Aul.  ii.  4.  33,  Tibull.  u 
8.  11.  Val^  Max.  iii.  2. 1-5.  sometimes  female  slaves  did  this, 
(ToNSTRiCEs),  Cic,  Tusc.  V.  20.  Plant,  True,  iv.  3.  59. 

There  were  for.  poorer  people  public  barbers' shops  or 
shades  (TONSTRINiE),  much  frequented,  Ter.  Pkorm.  u 
$4  39*  Horat,  Ep.  i.  7.  50.  where  females  also  used  to  offi« 
ciate,  Mir/iW.  ii.  17. 

Slaves  were  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
poor  people,  (See  page  418.)  in  clothes  of  a  darkish  colour, 
(puUati)^  and  slippers,  (crtpidaJti)  \  hence  vestis  servilis,  Cic.    ^ 
Pis.  38,  Servilis  habitus^  Tacit,  Hist,  i v.  36. 

Slaves  in  white  are  mentioned  with  disapprobation,  Plant. 
Casin.  it.  sc.  ult.  Suet.  Dom.  12.  They  wore  either  a  strait 
tunic  called  ExoMisorDiPHTHERA,Grf/.  vii.  12.  Iltsych.  16, 
or  a  coarse  frock  (laccme  et  cucullusj^  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  54. 
Juvenal,  iii.  170.  Martial,  x.  y6. 

It  was  once  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  slaves  should  be 
distinguished  from  citizens  by  their  dress;  but  it  appeared 
dangerous  to  discover  their  number,  Senec.  de  clem,  i.  34. 
Epist.  18. 

Slaves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  long.  When  manu- 
mitted they  shaved  their  head  and  put  on  a  cap,  fpileusj^ 
Juvenal,  v.  171.  Piaut.  Amphit.  i.  1.  306.  See  p.  41. 

In  like  manner,  those  who  had  escaped  from  shipwreck 
shaved  their  head,  Plant.  Rud.v.  2.  16.  Juvenal,' xVi.  St* 
Lucian*  in  Ermotimt,  In  calm  weather  mariners  neither  cut 
their  hair  nor  rmU^Petron.  104.  So  those  accused  of  a 
capital  crime,  when  acquitted,  cut  their  hair  and  shaved,  and 
went  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Martial. 
ii.  74,  Plin.  Ep,  7.  27. 

The  ancients  regarded  so  much  the  cutting  of  the  hair<  that 
they  believed  no  one  d'lcdXiWProserpina^cithcr  in  person  or  by 
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the  ministration  ofAlropos^  cut  off  a  hair  from  the  bead»  which 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  consecration  to  Pluto. 
.yifg.  Mn.  iv.  698.  Hot,  Od.  i.  28.  eo. 


11.    ROMAN  ENTERT4INM0iNTS,  EXER- 
CISES, BATHS,  PRIVATE  GAMES,    (gc. 


T^HE  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  caill^d 
CCENA,   supper ;  supppsed  by  some  to  have  been  an« 
ciently  their  only  one^  Isidor,  xx.  2. 

The  usual  time  for  the  cana  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
o'clock  afternoon  in  summer,  Cic.flism.  ix.  96.  Martial,  iv.  $• 
6.  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter,  Aifct.  ad  Herenn^  iv«  ji. 
P/r'n.  Ep.  iii.  i.  It  was  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more  early^ 
Juvenal^  i.  49,   Plia.  Pan.  49. 

An  entertainment  began  before  the  usual  time,  and  pro- 
longed till  late  at  night,  was  called  CONVIVIUM  IN- 
TEMPESTIVUM ;  if  prolonged  till  near  morning,  Coina 
AKTELUCANA,  Cic,  Cat.  ii.  10.  Cic.  Arch.  6,  Mur,  6.  l^err, 
iii.  25.  Sen.  14.  AU.  ix*  t.Stnec.  di  ira,  ii.  28.  StieL  'Call.  45. 
-Such  as  feasted  in  this  manner,  were  said  eptdari  vel  viverc 
x>£  DIE,  Liv.  XXV.  23.  Cat.  47.  G.Suet.Ncr.  27.  Curt.  v.  22. 
and  IN  Oi£M  vivere^  when  they  had  no  thought  of  futurity, 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34.  Tusc.  v.  11.  Orat.  ii.  40.  Pun.  £p.  v.  5.  a 
tbing  which  was  subject  to  the  animadversion  of  the  censors. 
.  About  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal  called 
PRANDIUM,  dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called 
CCE.NA,  (xMvn,  i.  t.cibus  communis, aplurihussumptus,V\\xt2LTch» 
Sympos.  viii.  6«  Isid.  kx.  2.  quo  Phnus  alludere  videtur^  Ep« 
ii.  6.^  because  taken  in  company,  and  food  taken  in  the 
evening, (ct^iUit/fi^rAiiui),V£spERN A;  Festus  tTiccENA.  But 
when  t)ie  Komans,  upon  the  increase  of  riches,  began  to  de- 
vote longer  time  to  tnc  cctna  or  common  meal,  that  it  might 
not  interfere  ^ith  business,  it  was  deferred  till  the  evening ; 
9(Qd  foo4  taken  at  itiid-day  was  called  Pr^ndium.' 

At  (ne  hour  of  dlnjier  the  people  used  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  spectacles,  Suet.  Claud.  34.  Col.  ^6.  ^8« ;  which  custom 
first  begsin  A.  U.  693.  Dio^  xxxvii,  46. 
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They  took  only  a  little  light  food  {cibum  levtm  d  facUem 
sumebantf  v.  gtutabantj^  Plin.  £p.  iii.  4.  for  dinner,  without 
any  formal  preparation,  Cr/j.  i.  3.  Horai.  Sat.  x.  6*  127.  ii. 
4.  22.  Smec.  Epist.  84.  Martial,  xiii.  30.  but  not  always  so, 
Plaut,  Pctn.  iii.  j.  14.  Cic.  Vtrr.  i.  19.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  245. 
Suet^  Claud.  ^^.  Domit.  at. 

Sometimes  the  emperors  gave  public  dinners  to  (he  whale 
lloman  people,  Suet*' Jul.  38.  Til.  20. 
.  A  dinner  was  called  Prandium  canin  um  vel  absttmium^  at 
which  no  wtnewas drunk,  [quodcanis  vinocaret)^ Gell.  xiii.  29. 

In  the  armVf  food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  PRAN- 
DIUM, Liv.  xxviii.  14.  and  tne  army  after  it,  Paansus 

I^ARAtUS^    Gdl.  XV.  12. 

Besides  the  ^rtfWtvm  and  cema^  it  became  customary  to 
take  in  the  morning  a  breakfast,  (JENTACULUM),  Plaui. 
Cure.  i.  1.  72.  Suet.  Vitcl.  13.  Martial,  xiii.  31.  xivi  223.  and 
something  delicious  after  supper  to  eat  with  their  arink, 
called  COMISSATIO,  Suet.  Fttell.  13.  Domit.  «i.  They 
used  sometimes  to  sup  in  one  place,  and  take  this  after-repast 
in  another.  Ibid.  Liv.  xl.  7.  9.  Plant.  Most.  i.  4.  £. 

As  the  entertaiment  after  supper  was  often  continued  till 
late  at  night,  Suet.  Tit.  hence  Comissari,  to  feast  luxuri- 
ously, to  revet,  to  riot,  {noafiatuv  a  i^M/xn,  vicus^  Festus,  vel 
fdtius  a  Kt>fio4t  Comus,  the  god  of  nocturnal  merriment  and 
feasting  among  the  Gieeks),  Hor.  Od.  iv.  i.  g.  Quinct.  x\. 
3.  57.  COMISSATIO,  i  feast  of  that  kind,  revelling  or 
rioting  after  supper,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  5.  Mur.  6.  Ccd.  15.  Martial. 
xii.  48.  11.  CoMis.^ATOR,  a  person  who  indulged  in  such 
feasting,  a  companion  or  associate  in  feasting  and  revelling, 
Ter.  Adelph.  v.  2.  8.  Liv.  xl.  7.  Martial. iv.  5.3.  ix.  62.  15, 
Petron.  65.  Gell.  iv.  14.  Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  after  it  was  suppressed^  Co- 

MISSATORESCOKJURATIONIS,    Att.  \.  l6. 

Some  took  food  betwixt  dinner'and  supper,  called  ME- 
RENDA,  [quia  vulgd  dabatur  iis,  qui  acre  itierebant,  i.  e. 
tnerctmariis^  antcauam  tabore  mitteruntur :  a  domino  jeu  con- 
ductorejt  Plaut.  Most.  iv.  2.  jo.  or  Antecixka,  Vel  *i'k^, 
Isidor,  XX.  22. 

The  ancient  Romans  lived  on  the  simplest  farei,  cliiefly  on 
pottage,  {puls)y  or  bread  and  pot-herbs  :  fhcttce  every  thifig 
eaten  with  bread  or  besides  bread,  was  afterwards  called 
PULMENTUM  or  PuLMENTARruM,(o4'fl5yiw,'  opsofdun,  call- 
ed in  Scotland,  Kitchen),  Fiin.  xviii.  8«  Varro  deLat.  Ling. 

iv. 
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W*  22.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  fi.  8o.  £p.  i.  18.48.  Seftec.  £p.  874 
Phxdr.  iii.  7.  S3.  Juvenal,  vii.  185.  xiv.  171*  Vncia  put" 
mentaria^  i.  e.  lauta  et  ddicata  Jkrcula^  nice  delicate  dishes^ 
Pcrs.  iu.  102.)  Their  chief  maf^istrates,  and  ittost  illustrious 
generals,  when  out  of  office,  cultivated  the  ground  with  their 
own  hands,  sat  down  at  the  same  boards  and  partook  of  the 
same  food  with  their  servants ;  as  Cato  the  Censor,  Plutdrck. 
They  sometimes  even  dressed  their  dinner  themselves,  as 
CURIUS,  P/tii.  xix»  j.  s.  fi6.  Jwotnal.  xi.  7^.  or  had  it 
brought  them  to  the  field  by  their  wives.  Martial,  iv.  64. 

But  when  riches  were  introduced  by  the  extension  %l  con« 
quest,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  changed,  luxury 
seized  all  ranks,  Sesvior  armis  luxuria  incitimt^  xnctumque  uU 
ciscitur  orbem^  Juvenal,  vi.  291.  The  pleasures  of  the  table 
became  the  chief  object  of  attention.  Every  thing  was  ran* 
sacked  to  gratify  the  appetite,  fvcsundi  causi  terra  mariquc 
omnia  ex^mrcre^  &c.  Sail.  Cat.  13.  Gitstus^  i.  e,  dapes  adu 
caiaSf  daxDiits^  dentirUa per  omnia quarufU^  Juvenal,  xi.  14.) 
The  Romans  at  first  sat  at  meaXs^Ovid.  tast.  vi.  305.  Scrv» 
in  Virg.  j£n.  vii.  176.  as  did  also  the  Greeks.  Homer's  he«- 
Toes  sat  on  separate  seats  (J^t,  Jp/ux,)  around  the  wall,  with 
a  small  table  before  each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink  were 
set,  Odyss.  i.  iii.  &c.  vii.  &  vii:.  So  the  Germans,  Tact/,  89. 
and  Spaniards,  Strai.  ii.  p.  155. 

The  custom  of  reclining^accum^^nit^pn  couches,(L£CTI 
velToRi,)  was  introduced  from  the  nations  of  the  ejist;  at 
first  adopted  only  by  the  men,  P^'ai.  Max.  ii*  1.  2.  but  after* 
wards  allowed  also  to  the  women.  It  was  used  in  Africa  in 
the  time  of  Scipto  Africanus  the  elder,  Liv.  xxviii.  a8. 

The  images  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture  in 
^Lectiskrmum;  that  of  Jupiter  reclining  on  a  couch,  and 
those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  erect  on  seats,  Val.Max,  ii«  1.  8. 
Boys  and  young  men  below  seventeen,  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
couch  of  their  parents  or  friends,  (in  i?no  lecto  vcl  subsdlio. 
vel  ad  Ucti  fulcra  assidcbaritjy  ^uet.  Aug.  64.  at  a  more  frugal 
uh\t^f propria  ctparciore.  maisaj,  T^cii.  Ann.  xiii.  16.  some- 
times also  girls.  Suet.  Claud.  32.  and  persons  of  low  rank, 
Plaut,  Stick,  iii.  2.  32.  v.  4.  21.  Donat.  in  Fit.  Terent. 

The  custom  of  reclining  took  place  only  at  supper.  There 
was  no  formality  at  other  meals.  Per^ns  took  them  alone  or 
.  in  company,  either  standing  or  sitting,  Suet,  Jug.  78. 

The  place  where  they  supped  was  anciently  called. CCE.- 
NACULUM,  in  the  higher  part  of  tfce  house,  Farro  dc  LaL 

F  F  2  Ling. 
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Ling.  \vi  33.  whence  the  whole  upptfir  part,  or  highest  story 
of  a  hbuse  was  called  by  that  name,  Liv.  xxxix.  40.  Suet.  Vit. 
7.  rfterwards  CCENATIO,  Sud.  Ner.  ^\^Juvtnd.  vii.  183. 
or  TRICLINIUM,  Cic.  Att.  ^%.Suei.  Cues.  43.  Tih.  72.  be- 
cause three  couches  {rpiiiM}ii»m,tres  lectin  tridinares  vel  discuhi^ 
ioriij  were  spread  (sterntkanturj  around  the  table,  on  which 
the  guests  might  recline,  Stru.  in  Virg,  jEn.  1.  698. 

On  each  couch  there  wer«  commonly  three.  They  lay  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  arm,  the  head 
a  little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions,  (pulvtm^  v.  -tV. 
hj,  and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent; 
the  feet  of  the  first  behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet 
behind  the  back  of  the  third,  with  a  pillow  between  each. 
The  head  of  the  second  was  opposite  to  the  breast  of  the  first, 
so  that,  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  especially  if  the  thing 
was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  bosom,  fin 
sinu  recumbere^  Plin,  Ep.  iv.  22.)  thus,  john^  xiii.  23.  In 
conversation,  those  who  spoke  raised  themselves,  almost  up- 
right, supported  by  cushions.  When  they  ate,  th«y  raised 
themselves  on  their  elbow,  Horat.  Od.  i.  27.  8.  SaL  4,  ii.  39. 
and  made  use  of  the  right  hand;  sometimes  of  both  hands  ; 
for  we  do  not  read  of  tlietr  using  either  knives  or  forks : 
hence  Manns  tmcta^  Hor.  £p.  i.  t6.  23. 

He  who  reclined  at  the  top,  (ad  caput  UctiJ^  was  called 
SUMMUS  vel  primus,  the  highest ;  at  the  foot,  IMUS  vel 
ultimus^  the  lowest ;  between  them,  MEDIUS,  which  was  es- 
teemed the  most  honourable  place,  Virg.ib. Horat, Sat A\, 9. 20, 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  the  lowest 
on  the  middle  cbucn,  which  was  hence  called  Locus  CoNSU- 
LAWS,  because  there  he  could  most  conveniemly  receive  any 
messages  that  were  sent  to  him,  Plutarch.  Sympos.  ii.  3.  The 
master  of  the  feast  reclined  at  the  top  of  the  lowest  couch, 
next  to  the  consul. 

Sometimes  in  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometimes 
four,  Horat,  Sat.  i.  4.  86.  It  was  reckoned  sordid  to  have 
more,  Cic,  Pis.  27. 

•Sometimes  there  were  only  two  couches  in  a  room ;  hence 
called  BlCLliil\JM,Quinctil.  i.  5.  Pkut.  Bacck.  iv.  4.69. 
&  102. 

The  number  of  couches  depended  oh  that  of  the  guests, 

which  Varro  said  ought  not  to  be  below  the  number  of  the 

Graces,  nor  above  that  of  the  Muses,  GelL  xiii.  11.     So  in 

•  the  time  of  Plautus,  the  number  of  those  who  recHned  on 

.couches 
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CMcbea  did  not  exeeed  mnt^SHch.  iil.  2.  31.  iv.  2«  12.  The 
persons  whom  those  who  were  invited  had  liberty  to  bring 
with  them,  were  called  UMBR^,  uninvited  guests,  Hor^, 
Sat.  ii.  8.  22.  Ep.  i.  v.  28. 

The  bedsteads  (Spond^)  and  feet  (Fulcra  v^\ pedes)  were 
made  of  wood,  Otrid*  Met.  viii.  6  j6.  sometimes  of  silver  or 
gold,  Suet*  Jul.  49.  or  adorned  with  plates,  [bractea  vel  lami" 
me)^  of  silver,  Suet.  CaL  22.  Martial,  viii.  3^  5.  On  the  couch 
was  laid  a  roattrets  or  ^uilt,  (Culcita,  Juvenal,  v.  17.  Plin» 
xix.  t.  veluATTA^  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  68o.)  stuffed  with  feathers 
^  wooL  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  19.  anciently  with  hay  or  chaff,  {fano 
vel  actre  aut^/<r<$),  Varro.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  05*  All  kinds  of 
zux&fi^  {ommafardmina)  were  called  TOMENTUM  quasi 
t^ndimentum^  Suet.  Tib*  54.  M«M^iaU  xi.  22,  xty.  i^o.  . 

A  couch  with  course  stuffing,  (concisapalus^  i.e.  arundines 
palustresj^  a  pallet,  was  called  Tbmm^u^n  CIRCEN^E^becaus^e 
such  were  used  in  the  circus, ;  opposed  toTomeptum  Lxngoni- 
CUM,v.  L£ircoMicuM,MarW.*xiv.  h6o.  Sen*deVii.Beai.2>^ 
'  At  first  couches  seem  to  have  )>een  covered  with  herbs  or 
leaves,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  200.  &  205.  hence  LEQTLJS.  a  couch« 
au^ Verbis  et/rondiius  lectis incubabantj ,  Varrode XAt..Ling. 
iv^-  35*  ^d^  TORUS,.(^t</a  veteres  super  heriam  tortam  discutuw 
icbant.  Id.  et  Serv»  in  Virg.  JEin.u  708^  v.  388.  vel^  ut  alii 
difunti  quod  lectus  ton^9  i.  e./unibus  tenderetur^  Honit.  Epod. 
xii.  12.^ or  with  straw, /"j^rdJTien  vel iir^i9^/tf 777^,  Plin.  viii.  48* 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  g.  117. 

.'  The  cloth  or  ticking  which  covered  tlie  mattress  or  couch« 
Ihe  bed-covering  (operimentum  vel  involucrumj^  was  called 
TORAL9  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4.^84.  Ep,  i.  j.  22.  by  later  writers, 
Torsle  Unteumf  or  Segestre,  v.  -trum^  trium^  Varro,  ibid«4 
or  LODUC,  which  is  also  put  for  a  sheet  or  blanket,  Juvenal. 
▼i«  194.  vii«  66»  Martial,  xiv.  148.  1^2.  LodicuU^  a  small 
.blanKct  or  flannel  coverlet  for  the  body,  Suet.  Aug.  83. 

On  solemn  occasions  the  cpuchfss  were  covered  with  Miperb 
cloth,  with  purple  and  embrodery,  (Stragula  vest's),  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  19,  Liv.  xxx'ivj.  Horat. Sat.  ii.  2.  3.  ix%.picta  stra* 
gulot  Tibull.  i.  2.  70.  textile  strqgtdum^  an  emt>roidered  co- 
verlet, with  a  beautiful  mattress  below,  (pulcherrimo  str/Uo'J, 
Cic.  Tusc.  Vy  21.  but  some  read  here  pulckerrimf;  ^s.  Lectin 
stratus  conchyHatoperistrofnatetbc^pre^vifiih  a  purple  covering, 
Gc.  Phil.  ii.  27.  ^\so  AvTALiCAperidctasmata^  Cic«  Vtrr.  iv. 
10.  much  the  same  with  what  Virgil  calls  superba^aulaa^  fine 
tapestry.  ^,  i,  6^^,  jHiid  to  h4ve  been  fijst  invented  at  t)ie 
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court  {in  aula,  hinc  aulea),  of  Attalus  kingof  Pergamus. 
Pltn>  viii.  48. .  Babylomca  peristromata  consutoque  tapetia^ 
wrought  with  nccdle-work,  Plant.  Stick,  ii.  2,  ^4. 

Hangings  {aula)  used  likewise  to  be  suspended  from  the 
top  of  the  room  to  receive  the  dust,  Horat,  Sat,  ii.  8.  ^4.  Servi 
in  f^rg.  /En.  u  697, 

Under  the  emperors,  instead  of  three  couches  was  intro* 
duced  the  use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus  C  ;  cadcd 
SIGMA  from  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  usually- 
contained  seven.  Martial,  ix.  48.  sometimes  eight,  called 
also  STIBADIUM,  Id.  xtv.  87.  But  in  later  ages  the  custom 
1  was  introduced,  which  still  prevails  in  the  East,  of  sitting  or 

reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat,  and  at  other  times;  on  cushion^, 
ACCUBITA,  Scholiast, in  JfuvenaLv,  ij.Lamprid.  HeVog,  jp* 
&  2$,  covered  with  cloths,  Accubitali,  Trcb.  PoUio  m 
Claud.  14.  , 

The  tables  (MENS^)  of  the  Romans  Avere  anciently 
square,  and  called  CiBi  LLjE,  VArro  deLat.  Ling.  iv.  ^5.  Fcstus: 
on  three  sides  of  which  were  placed  three  couches,  the  fourth 
side  was  left  empty  for  the  slaves  to  bring  in  and  out  the  dishes. 
When  the  semicircular  couch  or  the  sigma  came  to  be  used, 
tables  were  made  round,  JuvenaL  i.  137. 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  us^uallymade  of  citron  or 
inaple  wood,  and  adorned  with  ivory,  Cie,  Verr.  iv.  17. 
Martial,  xiv.  89.  &  90.  ii.  43.  Plin.  xiii.  15.  s.  29. 

The  tables  were  some  times  brought  in  aqd  out  with  the 
dishes  on  them  ;  hence,  Mcnsam  apponeke,  Plaut^  Asin.  v. 
1.  2.  Id.  Most.  i.  3.  1  jo.  iii.  i.  26.  Cic.  Alt.  xiv.  ei.  Ovid* 
Met.  v\\u  570.  ct  AUFERRE,  Plaut.  Ampk.  ii.  s.  175,  velKK- 
MOVERS,  Ptrg.  j£n,  i.  220.  &  627.  but  some  here  take  fnenstt 
for  the  dishes.  Sometimes  the  dishes  were  set  down  on  the 
table ;  hence  ciium,  lances, patinas ,  vel  canam  ntensis  appone* 
RE,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  602.  Cis.  Tusc.  v.  32.  Verr.  iv.  22.  Att.  vi.  1. 
Epulis  mensas  onerare,  Vir.  G,  iv.  388.  demerc  vel  tollere, 
ffatit.  Mil.  ill.  1.  55.  ^c, 

Mensa  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes,  (lanxt 
fdtina,Melta  vel  discus) ;  hence  Prima  mensa,  for prima/er- 
eula^  the  first  course,  the  meat,  Macrob.  Sat.  vVu  1.  ^ecunda 
MENSA,  the  second  course,  the  fruits,  &c«  bcUaria,  or  the  des* 
sert,Cr(:.  Att. xiv. §.  Fam.  xvi,  si.  Virg.G. ii.  101 .  Nep.  Ages.i* 
Mitterc  de  n^ensa^  to  send  some  dish,  or  part  of  a  dish,  to  a 
person  absent,  Cic.  Att.  v.  1 .  Dapes  mensa  brems^  a  short  meal, 
9  ffvg^l  ^?bi!t|  BoTMt.  Art,f^  199*  mensa  opitna^  Sil,  ^(i^Ss* 
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Virgil  uses  maisa  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  bread  {adorea  Ijba^ 
yt[cereale solum.  SOLUM  cmne  dicUur,  quod  aliguid  sus find ^ 
Scrv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  35.  itn.v.igg.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  73-)  P^' 
under  the  meat,  which  he  calls  orbes,  because  of  their  circular 
figure,  and  quadra,  because  each  cake  was  divided  into  four 
parts,  quarters,  or  quadrant^,  by, two  straight  lines  drawn 
through  the  centre,  Ftrg*  /tn.vxi.  116.  Hence  alieni  vivert 
fuadri^  at  another's  expence  Or  table,  JuvtnaL  v.  ^.findetur 
quadra  J  i.  Q.frustumpanis^  the  piece  of  Bread,  Horat.  Ep.  u 
17.49.  So  quadra  placenta  valr/zJCT',ManiaI.  vi.75.  xii.  32*  i8* 
A  uble  with  one  foot  was  called  Monopodium.  These 
were  of  a  circular  figure,  [orbes^)  used  chiefly  by  the  rich, 
and  commonly  adorned  with  ivory  and  sculpture,  Juvenal. 
u  138.  xi.  123. 

A  side-board  was  called  ABACUS,  lAv.  xxxix.6.  Cic.  Vcrr. 
iv.  16.  25.  Tasc.  V.  21.  or  Delphica,  sc.  mensa^  Vet.  Schol- 
in  Juvenal,  iii.  204.  Martial,  xii.  67.  Cic.  Verr.  iv,  59.  Lapis 
'ALBUS,  i.  e.  mmsa  marmorea^  Horat.  Sat.  \.  6.  1 16* 

The  table  of  the  poorer  people  commonly  had  three  feet^ 
(Tripes),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  a.  gg.  Ovid.  Met.  vlii.  661  •  and  some- 
times one  of  them  shorter  than  the  other  two,  Ovid,  fiict.  viii^ 
66 1.    Hence  inaquaUs  14ENS;£,  Martial.  I.  56.  ii. 

The  apcient  Romans  did  not  use  table-cloths,  (mantilia)^ 
but  wiped  the  table  with  a  sj)onge.  Martial,  xiv.  44.  or  with 
^  coarse  cloth,  (gauscfpe)^  Horat.  Sat.  ii«  8.  ii. 

Before  the  guests  began  to  pat,  they  always  washed  their 
hands,  and  a  towel  (Mantxle,  v.  •tel^  -teUe^  -«;»,  v.  -ttrm), 
was  furnished  them  in  the  house  U'here  thev  suppf^d  tp  dry 
them,  Hrg.  Mn^  i.  'jo%.  G,  iv.  3^7^  But  eacn  guest  Sjeems  to 
have  brought  wiihhim  from  hpme  the  t9ble-n?pkin(MAPPA) 
or  cloth,  which  he  used  in  time  of  eating  to  wipe  his  mouth 
and  hands.  Martial,  xii.  29,  Horat.  ii.  8*  63.  but  not  always, 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  g.  22.  The  m^ppa  was  sometimes  adorned  with 
a  purple  fringe,  {latoclavo).  Mart.  iv.  4^.  17. 

The  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the  mas« 

ter  of  the  feast,  to  put  some  part  of  the  entertainment  into  the 

mappa^  and  give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home,  Mart,  il.  32^ 

Fable-cloths  [lintea  villosa,  gaus^pa  vel  mantilta),  begun  to 

be  used  under  the  emperors,  Martial*  xiv.  138.  xii.  29.  |2» 

In  later  times  the  Romans  before  supper  used  always  to 

bathe.  Plant.  Stick,  v.  2. 19.  The  wealthy  bad  baths^  (BAL- 

NEUM.vel  Balineum,  plur.  -nea,  vel  -aj,  both  cold  and  hot, 

at  their  own  houses,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  55.    There  were  public 

baths  (Balnba^  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  at  large^  Cic.  Calf 

^6.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  i.  92.  where  there  were  separate  apartments 

for 
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for  the  men  and  women  [balnea  virilia  ei  muliebria^)  Varro  do 
Lat.  Ling,  viii.^2.  Virtruv.  v,  lo.  Gell.  x.  3.  Each  paid  tothe 
l>ath-keepcr  {batneator)  a  small  coin,  [guaarans),  Horat.  Sat. 
U  2«  137-  JwiCTud.  vi.  446.  Hence  r^j  quaararUaria^  for 
(fofneum^  Senec.  Epist.  86.  QuadrantariapcrmiUatio^  i.  c.  pro 
quadra^te  cQpiumsui fecit ^Cxc.  Ccel.  26.  ^o  quadraniaria  is  ' 
put  fof  a  mean  harlot,  Quinciil.  yiii.  6«  Those  under  age 
paid  nothing,  Juvenal,  vi.  446» 

The  usual  time  of  bathing  was  t\^o  o'clock  [pctava  hora)  in 
sunimer,  and  three  in  winter,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  %.  Martial,  x.  48, 
on  festival  days  sooner,  Juvencd.  xi.  20^ 

The  Romans  before  bathing  took  various  kinds  of  exer-  ^ 
cise,  (exercitationes  campestres^  post  dicisa  ntgetia.  campo,  sc. 
Martio,  Hor.  Ep.  !•  i«  59*)  as  the  ball  or  tennis,  (PILAji 
Hordt.  Sat,  u  5.  48.  throwing  the  javelin  and  the  discus  or 
(juoit,  a  round  bullet  ox  stone,  iron,  or  lead,  with  a  thong 
tied  to  It,  Horat,  Od,  1.  8.  11.  the  PALUS,  or  Palaria, 
Juvenal,  vi,  246.  (Seep.  376.)  fi^iogi  running,  leaping,  &c. 
^uet,  Aug.  83.  Martial,  vii.  31. 

There  wcrej chiefly  four  kinds  of  balls ; — t.  PIX-A  tRIGQ- 
NALI3  vel  TRiGONi  SO  Called,  because  those  who  played  at  it 
were  placed  in  a  triangle,  (rptyomv),  and  tossed  it  from  one 
•  Another,  hp  who  first  let  it  come  to  the  ground  was  the  loser* 
— 2.  FOLLl^ yi^ifolliculus,  inflated  with  wind  like  our  foot- 
ball, which  if  large  they  drove  with  the  arms  and  simply  called 
PiLA.  Prop^  iii.  12.  5.  or  Pila  v'elo^,  Horat,  Sat,  ii.  2.  ii« 
if  smajler,  with  the  hand,  armed  with  a  kind  of  ^rauntlet ; 
hence  called  totLis ^u gillatob.iv s,  piauf,  Rt^,  iii.  4.  i6. 

partial,  xiv.  47. ^—3.  PILA  PAGANICA,  tlie  village- 

ball,  stuffed  with  feathers  |  less  than  the  /a^'j,  but  more 
weighty,Jl/2rAifl/,xiv,4^.— — ^,  M^Rf  ASTUM,  (ab  ap9rw(q| 
rapto),  the  smallest  of  all,  which  they  snatched  from  one 
another,  J^ariial,  iv.  19.  vii.  31.  Suet,  Aug,  83. 

Those  who  played  at  the  ball  were  said  luaere  raptimj  vel 
pilam  rtvocare  cadentem,  when  they  struck  it  rebounding  from 
the  ground ;  when  a  number  played  together  in  a  ring,  and 
the  person  who  had  the  ball  seemed  te  aim  at  one,  butstiljck 
another,  ludaredatatim^  vet  non  sperato/ugientem  x^dderegestm 
when  they  snatched  the  ball  from  one  another^  and  threw  it 
aloft,  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground,  ludere.  ej^pulsim^ 
vel  pilamgeminare  volantem,  Lucan,  ad  Pison*  173.  Plaut* 
Cure.  ii.  3y  17    Isidor.  i.  if  i. 

In  country  villas  there  was  usually  a  tennis-court,  or  place 
for  playing  at  the  ball  and  fpr  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the 
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form  of  a  circus;  hence  called  SpHifeRlSTERtUM,  Su€t.  Vesp^ 
so.  F/t/f.  Ep*  ii.  17.  V.  6. 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  whirls 
ing  alonff  a  circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings,  as 
our  children  do  wooden  hoops.  It  was  called  TROCHUS, 
(fl  Tf fX"**  curro)^  and  Gr^cus  trochusy  because  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks^  Herat.  0d.  iii.  24.  £7.  Martial,  xi.  92.  xir. 
169.  The  top  (Turbo  vel  buxum)  v^as  peculiar  to  boys, 
Virg.  JEn.  vii.  378.  Pers.  iii.  51.  Some  confounded  these 
two,  but  improperly. 

Those  who  could  not  join  in'  these  exercises,  took  the  air 
on  foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

Ther6  were  various  places  for  walking,  (AMBULACRA  , 
vel  AMBULATIONES,  «^'  spakarentur,)  both  public  and 
private,  under  the  open  air,  or  under  covering,  €ic.  iDorru 
44.   Ordt.  ii.  fto.    Jit.  xiii;  20.  adi^.  Fratr,  iii.  17.   Gcli.  u 
ft.  Herat.  Od.  ii.  15.  16.-  £p.  u  lO.  22.  Juuenalt  iv&  j. 

VI.   00. 

Covered  walks  (PORTIGUS,  porticos  or  piazzas,)  were 
bltilt  in  different  places,  chiefly  round  the  Campus  Martins 
attd  Forum^  supplorted  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with 
statues  and  pictures,  some  of  them  of  immense  extent ;  as 
those  of  Claudins,  Martial,  de  Sfect.  ii.  $.  of  Augustus,  Suet. 
a  I.  of  Apollo,  Prop,  ii.  31.*  t.'Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  1.  59.  of 
Jvero,  Suet.  Ner.  31.  of  Pompey,  Cic^  de  Fat.  4.  Otnd.  Aft. 
Am.  \.  67*  of  Livia,  Plin.  Ep,  i.  5.  &c. 

Porticos  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  be«- 
Bide%  taking  exercise.  Seinetimes  the  senate  was  assembled, 
and  courts  of  justice  held  in  them. 

A  plaee  «^t  apatt  for  th^  purpose  6f  exercise  on  horseback 
ortnveHi<?M;  <^ak  called  OESTATIO.  In  villas  it  was 
-generally  cohtiguous  fo  the  garden,  and  faid  oat  in  the  form 
of  la  circus^  Plin,  Epistf  i,  3.  ii.  \y.    •       - 

•  An  inclosbd  gallery,  with  large  windows  to  cool  it  in 
^auYnrtier,  was  called  Crvptoporticos,  Plifi.  Episi.  ii.  17.  v. 
6*  cominonly  with  a  double  row  of  windows.  Id.  vii.  21. 

Literary  men-,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  (stomachia  causa) ^ 
.used  to  read  aloud,  [elari  et  interit^  l^gcre)^  rlin.  Ep.  ix.  36. 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen  nor  used  stockings, 
frequent  bathinf  was  necessary,  both  for  cleanliness  and 
health,  especially  as  they  took  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They 
indeed  had  no  water  but  what  tfaey  drew  from  thence,  or 

fron^ 
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from  wells  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood ;  as  the  fountain 
of  Egeria  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Avcniinc.  Liv.  i.  19,  OviJ. 
Past.  ill.  a/s,  JuvenaL  iii.   13.  of  Mercury,  OuiJ.  FasUw. 

673,  &c.  .  J- 

The  first  aqueduct  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius, . 

the  censor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.  Diodor.  xx.  36. 

Seven  oV  eight  aqueducts   were   afterwards   built,  which 

brought  water  to  Rome  from  the  distance  of  many  miles  la 

such  abundance,  that  no  city  was  better  supplied. 

These  aqueducts  were  construaed  at  a  prodigious  cxpence,^ 

carried  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies,  sup- 

K»rted  on  stone  or  brick  arches.     Hence  it  is  Supposed  the 
omans  were  ignorant,  that  water  conveyed  in  pipes  rises 
to  the  height  of  its  source*  wliatever  be  the  distance  or  inr 
equality  of  ground  through  which  i^  passes.      It  is  strange 
they  did  not  discover  this  fact,  considering  the  frequent  use 
they  made  of  pipes  (fistidaj  in  conveying  water.    That  they 
were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  appears  from  Pliny,  who 
aaya.  Aqua  in  vel  eplumbo  subit  altituainem  exortus  sm,  water 
ia  leaden  pipes  rises  to  the  height  qf  its  source,  xxxi.  6.  s.  31: 
The  truth  is,  no  pipes  could  have  supported  the  weight  of 
water  conveyed  to  the  city  in  the  Roman  aqueducts. 

The  waters  w^re  collected  in^'reservoirs,  called  CASTEL* 
LA»  and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  leadeh 
pipes,  Piin.  xxxvi,  15,  HoraL  Ep*  1.  lo.  so. 

When  the  city  w^  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent 
baths  were  built,  both  by  private  individuals  and  for  the  us« 
of  the  public ;  at  first  however,  more,  for  utility  than 
shew,  (in  usum^  non  obUciamentum),  Senec.  £p*  86. 

It  was  under  Augustus  that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an 
air  of  grandeur,  and  were  called  THERMAE,  (di^syMu,  calorts. 
i.  e,  midaaqua^  Liv.  xxxvi/  ij.)  bagnios  or  hot  baths,  aU 
though  they  aiso  contained  cold  baths.    An  incredible  num<- 
ber  of  these  were  built  up  and  down  the  city,  Plin.  Epist.  iv. 
8.  authors  reckoned  up  above  800,  many  of  them  built  by  the 
emperors  with  amazing  magnificence.  The  chief  were  those 
of  Agrippa  near  the  Pantheon^  Dio,  iiii.  27.  Martial,  iii.  20. 
of  Nero»  Martial,  vii.  33.  Siat.  Syh.  1.5.  61.  of  Titus,  Suet. 
7.  of  Domitian,  Suei,  j.  of  Caracalla,  Antoninus,  Dioclesian, 
&c.   Of  these,  solendid  vestiges  still  remain.  • 

The  h^son  OaSrum  aut  lacus)  where  they  bathed  was  called 
BAPTISTERIUM,  NATATIOorPisciNA.  The  cold  bath 
was  called  FRIGIPARIUM,  $c,  akcnum  y.Mneum;  the 

hot, 
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hot.  CALDARIUM,  and  the  tepid,  TEPIDARIUM:  The 
cold  bath  room,  Cella  Fricidarxa;  and  the  hot,  Cella 
Caldaria,  Plin.  Efist.y.6.  Virtruv,  v.  10.  the  stove*rooni« 
Hypocauston,  or  Vaporarium,  Gc.  g.  Fratr.  iii.  t . 
wanned  by  a  furnace  {prBpigneum  vel  prafumium)  below, 
Plin.  Ep.  \u  17.  adjoining  to  which  were  sweating  rooini» 
{SUDATORIA,  Senec.  Epist.  52-  vel  Assa,  $c-  bainea^Clc. 
Q.  Fratr.  iii.  1.)  the  undressing  roon[i,  Apodxterium.  Ge^ 
wid.  Plin^  Ep.  v.  6.  the  perfuming  room,  Unctuarium,  ii. 
1^.  Several  improvements  were  made  in  the  construction 
of  baths  in  the  time  of  Seneca,  Epist*  90. 

The  Romans -began  their  bathing  with  ,hot  water,  and 
ended  with  cold*  The  cold  bath  was  in  great  repute,  after 
Antonius  Musa  recovered  Augustus  from  a  dangerous  disease 
by 'the  use  of  it.  Suet.  Aug^  lix.  81.  Plin.  xxix.  1.  Horat,  Ep^ 
i.  15.  but  fell  into  discredit  after  the  death  of  Marcellus. 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  application  of  the 
same  remedy,  Dio^  liii.  30. 

The  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  bath  was  called 
BALNEATOR,  Cic.  Qtl.  26.  Phil.  xiii.  isi.  He  bad  slaves 
under  him,  called  Capsarii,  who  took,  care  of  the  doaths  of 
those  who  bathed. 

The  slaveSs  who  anointed  those  'who  bathed,  were  called 
ALIPTiE,  Cic,  Earn.  i.  9^  35.  JuvauU*  iii.  76.  vi.  421.  or 
Unctorbs,  Martial,  vii.  31..  6«  xii.  71.-  3. 

The  instrnroents  of  an  AUptes  were  a  cuny«comb  or 
fcraper,  (STRIGILLS,  v.  il.)  to  rub  off«  {ctd  dtfticaaitium  tt 
'  d^siringe/idum  vel  radendum)  the  sweat  and  Sbh  front  the 
body  ;  made  of  horn  or  brass^  sometinkes  of  stiver  or  gold* 
Suet.  Aug.  9iOi.. Horat.  Sdt^  ii.  7.  no.  Perj.v*  t^6.  Martud. 
xiv.  ji.:  SitneCf  Epist.  o^.  whence  strignunta  for  sorda  :^^ 
towels  or  robbing  cloths,  (LINTEA), — a  vial  or  cruet  of 
oil,  (GUTTUS),  Juvenal*  xt.  158.  usually  of  horn«  {cor- 
neus)^  hence  a  large  horn  was  called  RiUNOCBibOS.  Juvenal* 
•  iii.  £63.  vii,  130..  Martial.,  xiv*  52,  53.  Gell.  xvii.  8.  a  jug, 
(ampulla),  Plaut.  Stick.  i«  ^»  "^7.  Pcrs*  i,  3.  44,  and  a  small 
vessel  czW^A  Lentktda. 

The  slavp  who  had  the  c^re  of  the  ointments  was  called 
Unguentarius,.  Serv.  in  Virg,  j£n.  i.  697. 

As  there  was  a  great,  concourse  of  people  to  the  baths, 
poets  sometimes  read  their  compositions  jthere,  Horat.  Sat. 
1.  4.  73.  Martial,  iii.  44.  lo.  as  they  also  did  in  the  porticos 
^nq  other  places,  Jn^twd*  u  |s.  vii.  39.  Plin.  Epift,  i.  ig. 

iii^ 
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iii.  it.  vii.  17.  viii.  ifi.  Suet.  Aug.  89.  Qaud.  41.  Domit,  «. 
chiefly  in  die  inonths  of  July  and  Augoat,  Plin,  Epist,  viii. 
fii.   Juvenal,  iiu  9. 

Studiocs  men  used  to  compose,  hear,  or  dictate  something 
while  ihey  were  rubbed  and  wiped»  Suti.  Aug,  8^  Plin. 
^lisi,  iii«  5«  «v.  14. 

Before  bathing  the  Ronums  sometimes  used  to  bask  them- 
^vesinthesun.^ic^/dB/i^fPlin.  £p.  iii.^.vi.  16vSen.fip.73. 
bi  sole,  si  caret  veuto^  ambukt  nudes,  sc.  Spurrina,  Plin^Ep.  iii.  i  • 

Undf  r  tbeietnperors,  not  onty  places  of  exercise,  (  gymnasia 
€t  palestra  J,  but  also  libraries  (bibhotkeca)  were  annexed  to  the 
public  baths,  Benec de  Tranquil.  An.  q. 

The  ilomans  after  bathing  dressed  for  supper*  They  put 
on  the  SYNTHESIS  fi^^  canatoria  vel  acoib^maj  and 
slippers  ^  whicht  when  a  person  supped  abroad,  were  carried 
to  the  place  by  a  slave,  with  other  things  requisite  ;  a  mean 
person  sometimes  caried  them  himself;  Herat.  EpA.x^.  t^. 
It  was  thought  very  wrong  to  appear  at  a  banquet  without  itbe 
pvoper  ksfbit,  Gc*  VaU  is.  as  among  the  Jews,  tdatth.  xxii.  it. 

After  ^xi^ise  and  bathing,  the  .body  requiredlrest ;  hetee 
priteMy •  thte  'Custom  of  reclining  on  couches  at  meat.  Be- 
fore they  la)r  down,  they  put  off  their  slippers  that  they  might 
niot  stxiiithe'ccjticheQ,  MartiaL  m.i^o.  Jn^aL  &tf.  ii*  8.  77. 

At^eaststJfaegttests  were  crowned iwithgarlalids of .flowJers, 
herbs,  or  leaves,  (strta^  corona r'ftXjcordlU^,  tied  and  adorned 
with  ribbons,  */^tri^/^,  tanijt,  vel  limnisei)  or  with  the  rhind  or 
skin  0f  ihe  linden  tliee«  (/Ar/yr^^,  Homt. Od.'ii. 7.  s^g.  ii..t4, 
1^.  Sat.  fi:^  656.  Vifff.  Eel.  vi.  16.  Juvenal,  v.  96.  xv.  jo. 
Martial,  txiii.i 67.  Ovid.  F^sit.  v.  337^  Pliti.  xvi.  14.  These 
crowns,  it  was  thought,  prevented  mtbxicatioo ; .  Hence  cum 
eoron&ibriui,  Plaut:  Pseud,  v. ».  2.  Amph.  iii.^4.  16.     . 

Their  hair  dis»  was  perfumed  with  vaiions ointments,  {««• 
ffuenia  vel  aroinatuj,  nard  or  spikenard,  K^AEsyuM,  vel  .*«/, 
jMALOfiATHRVM  AssVrium,  H^tuU  itid.  MuftioL  i'n.,tit^ 
Amomum,  yirg^  EfL  iii.  Bg.iv.  4^^;.  Baisahuu^cx  J^daa^ 
Pirn.  jtii.  2,5«  s*  54.  &e;  When  foreign  ointments  weve'fijnst 
vsed  at  Rome  is  uncertain  ;  the  seliing  ef  them  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  censors ;  A^  U.  ^5.  P&n.  xiii.  g.  s.  5. 

The  Romans  began  their  feasts  by  praters  and  libations 
to  the  gods,  {decs  tnvocaiant  Quinptiliao,  v.  pr.  Libare  diis 
dopes  et  benepretari,  Liv.  xxxyx.  -4a,)  T^ey  never  tastedaoy 
thing  -without  consecrating  it,  Ttbtal.  i.  i.  19.  they  usually 
ihrew  a  part  infto  tlic  fire  asiaa  oi&ring  to  the  LareSf  thei^-r 

fore 
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fore  called  Da  PATELLARi I,  P/oif^.  Qj/.  ii«  1.46.  Hence 
Dai>£S  j^iBATifi,  Horai.  Sat.  ii.  6.  Gj.  and  when  they  drank^ 
they  poured  out  a  part  in  honour  of  some  0od  on  the  table^ 
which  was  held  sacred  as  an  ahar,  Macrob*  Sat,  iiL  ii.  Virf. 
^En.  i.  736-  SiLy'iu  18^*748.  Piaut.Curc.  i.  2.  31.  Omd. 
Amor,  u  4.  8/.  wkh  this  formula^  Libo  tibi^  Tacit^  Ann^ 

•    XV.  64* 

The  table  was  consecrated  by  setting  on  it  the  images  of 
the  Larts  and  salt-Iu^ers,  (salinorum  oppositu,)  Arnob.  ii. 

Salt  was  held  in  mat  veneration  by  the  ancients*  It  was 
always  used  in  sacrifices*  Horat.  Od.  iii.93.  fio.  P&n^  xxxu 
7.  s.  41.  thus  also  Moses  ordained,  Levit.  it.  13.  It  was  th« 
chief  thing  eaten  by  the  .  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and 
cheese,  P/tn.  itid.  Herat.  Sat.  it.  9. 17.  as  cve»&ts^(nasturiium) 
by  the  antient  Persians,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  ^a.  Hence  Salarium, 
a  salary  or  pension,  Plin,  ibid.  Swim  Jii.  46.  Martial,  iii,  y. 
thus,  SaUria  multis  subtraxit,  quos  otiosos  videbarU  accifere^  sc« 
Antoninus  Pius,  Capitolin.  in  vita  ^jus^  7. 

A  family  salt-cellar  [paternum  sa&num^  sc.  zuis)  wag  kept 
with  great  care,  Herat.  Od.  ii.  i6.  14.  To  spill  the  salt  at 
table  was  esteemed  ominous,  FtstuSm  Setting  the  salt  before 
a  stranger  was  reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship,  as  it  still  it 
by  some  eastern  nations. 

From  the  savour  which  salt  gives  to  food,  and  the  insipidity 
€»f  unsalted  meat,  i^<  was  applied  to  the  mind,  Phn.  xxx\.  7. 
^.  41.  hence  SAL,  wit  or  humour;  saisus,  witty;  insulsus^ 
dull,  insipid ;  saUs^  witty  sayings  ;  sal  Atticum^*  sales  urbani^ 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  1^.  Sales  intra  pomaria  nati,  polite  raillery  or 
repartees,  Juvenal,  ix.  it.  Salnigert  i>  e.  amari sales ^  bitter 
raillery  or  satire,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  60.  but  in  Sat.  ii.  4,  ^4. 
sal  nigrum  means  simply  black  salt. 

Salh  metaphorically  applied  also  to  things ;  thus.  Tectum 
plus  sails  quam  sumptus  habebai^  neatness,  taste,  elegance,  Nep, 
Att.  13.    Nulla  in  corpere  mica  saHs,  Catull.  84.  4. 

The  custom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  table, 
prevailed  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  particularly 
of  Hercules ;  hence  called  £pitrap£ZIus,  Slat.  Sylv.  iv.  6. 
60.  Martial,  ix.  44.  and  of  making  libations.  Curt.  v.  8. 

In  making  an  oath  or  a  prayer,  the  antients  touched  the 
table  as  an  altar^  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  27.  and  to  Wolate  it  by 
any  indecent  word  or  action  was  esteemed  impious,  Juventd. 
i|.  no.     To  this  Virgil  alludes,  >£».  vii»  114. 

As  the  ancients  had  not  proper  inns  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers!  the  Romans,  when  they  were  in  foreign  coun- 

tiies. 
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tries,  or  at  a  distance  from  home,  used  to  lodge  at  the  hotises 
of  certain  persons,  whom  they  in  return  entertained  at  their 
houses  in  Rome.  This  was  esteemed  a  very  intimate  con- 
neaion,  and  called  HOSPITIUM,  or  Jus  Hospitii^  Liv.  i.  i. 
Hence  HOSP£S  is  put  both  for  an  host  or  entertainer,  and 
a  guest,  Ovid,  Met,  x.  224.  Plant*  Most.  ii.  2.  48.  Cie.  Defci* 
3«  Accipere  hospitem  nan  multi  cibi  sed  multijoci^  Cic.  Fam.  ix. 
s6.  Dtveriere  ad  hospitem^  De  Divin.  i.  27.  s^  ^y.  Fin.  v.  2. 
Hospiiium  cum  aliquofacere^  Liv.  et  Cic.  Jfun^mus  hospiti0 
dextraSf  sc.  in  Vir^.  i£n.  iii.  83.  Hosfiitio  corgungi^  Cic.  Q. 
Tr-i.  i.Hoipitioaliquemtxcipenetacdpi:  renunciarckospitium 
<t>  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  30.  Liv.  xxv.  18.  Amidtiam  d  more  majorum 
unundare^  Suet.  Cal.  3.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  70.  Doma  interdiceref 
Id.  Aug.  66.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi,  29. 

This  connection  was  formed  also  with  states,  by  the  whole 
Roman  people,  or  by  particular  persons,  Liv,  ii.  22.  v.  s8. 
xxxvii.  54.  Cic,  Verr,  iv.  6^.  Balb,  18.  Cas.  B,  G.  i.  31. 
Wtnct  ClienteUkospitiaquepromndalia^  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  11.  Puh- 
lidhosfntiijura^  Plin.  iii.  4. 

Individuals  used  anciently  to  have  a  tally,  (TESSERA  //aj- 
pitalitatisjt  or  piece  of  wood  cut  into  two  parts,  of  which 
each  party  kept  one,  Plaut,  Pan.  v.  1.  22.  &  2.  92.  They- 
swvre  fidelity  to  one  another  by  Jupiter,  hence  called  Hospi* 
TALIS,  Gc,  Q.  Fr,  ii.  11.  Hence  a  person  who  had  violated  the 
tights  of  hospitality,  and  thus  precluded  himself  access  to  any 
family,  was  saidTooNFREGissE  tesseliam,  Plaut,  Cist,  ii.  2t. 

A  league  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  formed  by  persons 
at  a  distance,  by  mutually  sending  presents  to  one  another, 
qu4imttit  dona^  kospitioquumjungcretabsens^  Ceedicus,  Virg, 
JEn,  ix.  361. 

The  relation  of  hospites  was  esteemed  next  to  that  of  pa* 
rents,  and  clients,  GdL  i.'i^.  To  violate  it  was  esteemed 
the  greatest  impiety,  Virg,  jEn,  v.  55.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  42. 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  was  called  Hospitium^  or 
plur.  ^XA,  Ovid,  Fast,  vi.  536.  and  also  the  house  or  apartment 
in  which  he  was  entertained ;  thus,  kospitium  sittua  villameum, 
Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  69.  Divisiin  hospitia^  lodgings,  Liv,  ii.  14. 
HospXTALK  rt^/ctf/tt/n,  the  guest-chamber,  jL2Zf.  i,  j8.  Hospita 
uiebatur  Tulli^  lodged  at  the  house  of,  lb.  35.  Heace  Florus 
calls  Ostia,  Maritimum  urbis  hospitium^  \.  4.  So  Virgil  calls 
Thrace,  Hospiiium  antiquum  Troja^  a  place  in  ancient  hospi- 
tality with  Troy,  jEn.  iii.  15.  Linquere poUutum  kospitium^ 
u  e.  locum  in  quo  jura  hospitii  violaiafuerant^  lb.  6 1. 

The  Roman  nobility  used  to  build  apaitments  (domuncula) 
for  strangers,  called  HOSPITALIA,  on  the  right  and  left 
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ehd  of  their  houses,  with  separate  entries,  that  upon  their 
arrival  they  might  be  receiver  there*  and  not  into  the  paistyk 
or  principal  entry ;  PeristYlium,  so  called  because  sur- 
rounded with  columns,  Vitruv.  \'u  lo.  Suet.  Aug.  Ss. 

The  COENA  of  the  Romans  usually  consisted  of  two 
parts,  called  Memsa  prima,  the  first  course,  ^consisting  of 
different  kinds  of  meat ;  and  MeMsa  secunda  vel  altera,- 
second  course,  consisting  of  fruits  and  sweet-meats,  Serv.in 
Virg.jEn.  i.  216.  723.  viii,  283. 

In  later  times  the  first  part'of  the  coena  was  railed  GUS<- 
TATIO,  Peiron.  22.  31.  or  QusTUS,  consisting  of  dishes  to 
excite  the  appetite,  a  whet.  Martial,  xi.  32.  53.  and  wine 
mixed  with  water  and  sweetened  with  honey,  called  MUL- 
SUM,  Horat.  Sat*  ii. 4.  26.  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  19,  Orat,  ii.  70.  Fin, 
ii.  5.  s.  17.  Plin.  Kxu,  24.  whence  what  was  eaien  and  drunk 
fantecana)  to  whet  the  appetite,  was  named  PROM VLSIS, 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  16. 23.  Senec.  Ep.  123.  and  the  place  whereifaese 
things  were  kept,  PromulSidarium,  v.-r^,or  Gustatori- 
UM,  Petron.  31.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  Martial,  xiv.  88.  Plin.  ix,  12. 

But  gustatio  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment 
through  the  day,  or  for  breakfast,  Plin*  Ep*  iii.  j.  vi.  i6. 
Suet.  Aug.  76.  Vopisc.  Tac.  tt. 

The  principal  dish  at  supper  was  called  CCENA  CAPUT 
vel  Pomp  a,  martial,  x.  31.   Cic.  Tusc.  v.  34.  Fin.  ii.  8. 

The  Romans  usually  began  their  entertainments  with 
eggs,  and  ended  with  fruits :  hence  Ab  ovo  usque  ai>mala, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  supper,  H^rat.  Sat.  i.  g.  6. 
Gc.  Fam*  ix.  20. 

The  dishes  (edulia)  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
Romans  are  enumerated,  GelL  vii«  i6.  Macrob,  Sat.  ii.  9* 
Stat.  Silv.  iv.  6.  8.  Martial,  v.  79.  ix.  48.xi.53.  &c.  a  pea- 
cock, (pavo,  v.  -t/^),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  143. 
first  used  by  Hortensius,  •  the  orator,  at  a  supper,  which  he 
.gave  when  admitted  into  the  college  of  priests»  (aditalia  cani 
^acerJotii),  Plin.  x.  20*  s.  2^.  a  pheasant,(pHAslANA,  ex  Phasi 
CcUhidisJluvioV  Martial,  iii.  58.  xiii.  72.  Senec.  ad  Helv.  9. 
Petron.  79.  Manil.  v.  372.  a  bird  called  Attdgen  vel  -cna. 
•frohv  loni  or  Phrygia,  Herat  Epod.  ii.  54.  Martial,  xiii.  61  • 
a  guinea-heo,  [avis  Ajfra^  Horat.  ibid.  Gallina  Numidka  vel. 
^ioiM,  Juvesal,  XI.  142.  Martial,  xiii.  73.)aMeiiancrane, 
an  Ambracian  kid )  nightingales,  luscinia;  thrushes,  turdi; 
ducks,  geese,  &c.  Tomaculum,  [a  Tr/Mf«},  vel  IsiciUM,  (ab 
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imsSscQ^)  sausages  or  puddings^  Juvenal,  x.  355.  Martial,  u  \U 
9*  Pdrcn^  31. 

Sometimes  a  whole  boar  was  served  up ;  hence  called 
Animal  propter  con vi via  natum,  Juvenal,  u  141.  and 
PoRCUS  Trojan  us,  stuffed  with  the  fiesh  of  other  animals, 
Macrob.  Sat*  ii.  9. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  of  fish»  Macrob.  Sai. 
ii,  ti.  MuUus,  the  mullet;  rkQfifius^  thought  to  be  the  tur- 
bot ;  murana^  the  Jai^prey ;  scarus^  th^  scar  or  schar  ;  accifieU'' 
ser^  the  sturgeon  ;  lupus^  a  pike,  &c.  but  especially  oi  shell- 
fish,  piseestesiaceif  fectines^pectuncvli^  vel  comchylia,  osirea^ 
Qysters,  &c.  which  they  spmetifnes  brought  all  the  way  from 
Britain,  Ruti^noqufi  taiihfundo^  from  Rutupia^  Ricbborough 
in  Kent,  Juvenal,  iv.  14s.  also  snails,  {cocUa\  PUn.  £p.  i*  1  j. 

Oyster-beds  \ostrearum  vivaria)  were  first  invented  by  one 
Sergius  Arata,  before  the  Marsic  war,  A.  U.  |S6o,  on  the 
shore  of  Baiae,  {in  Baiano}^  and  on  the  Lycrine  lake,P&r«  ix* 
54*  ^^  79*  Hence  Lucriue  oysters  are  celebrated,  Herat* 
Eped.  z.  49.  Some  preferred  those  of  Brundusium ;  and  to 
settle  the  mlTerence,  oysters  used  to  be  brought  from  thence^ 
and  fed  for  some  time  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  Plin.  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table ;  and 
to  see  them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertain- 
ment, PHn.  IX.  ij.  s,  30.  Senec.  Nat.  d.  iii.  \y.  and  i8* 

The  dishes  of  the  second  table  or  the  dessert,  were  called 
B£»l^LARI A ;  includiiig  fruits,  pfim^  yel  mal^t  apples,  peprs, 
nuts,  figfs,  olives,  gr^^s ;  Pistachio ^  vel  *^,  Pistachio  nuts  ; 
amygdalce^  almonds  i  vv^epassa^  dried  gC^pes,  raisins ;  mricup 
dried  figs  i  palmul^e^  caryota^  vel  dactylic  dates,  th^  frui(  of 
the  palm-tree ;  boleti^  muiihrooras,  Plin,  Ep.  i.  7,  n^clei  pinei; 
tike  kernels  of  pine-nvit^ ;  aUo  swectmeat#k/ci»nfects,or  confec- 
tions,  QjaWcd  Edtitia^Utavieldulciaria^  CMpedis :  crus^ula^ 
libat  placeni0t  ortQlogdni^  cheeserG^k^,  pr^tbe  like ;  eopt^e^  al* 
mond-cakes;  scribllt^^  tarts,  ^c.  whence  the  mak^r  of 
thevQ,  the  pastrv-coQk ;  or  the  confectioner,  was  called  Pister 
vel  condUar  dulciariustplacentariust  UbariuSfCrust^lartus^  &c« 

Theve  were  various  sUves  who  prepared  the  victuals*  wb9 
put  them  in  ord^r,  and  ^served  them  up< 

Anciently  tbp  baker  and  cook  (pi^tor  et  coquus  vel  C0€»s) 
were  the  same,  />^^2/j.  An  expert  cook  washixedoceasi^iiaily, 
Piaut,Aul.  ii«  4.  &8^.  P^eud,  iii«9*3.  &  flp.  Whose distioguiab. 
ing  badge  was  a  knife  which  he  carried,  id,  Jul.  iii«  9,  3,  But 
after  the  luxury  of  the  table  was  converted  .imo.an  art,  coobs 
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were  purchased  at  a  great  price,  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  P/ut.  ix.  17* 
S-.  31.  Martial,  xiv.  220.  Cooks  froin.Sicily  in  particular  were 
highly  valued,  Athcn.  xiv.  23.  Yieact  SicuU  dapcs^  nice  dishes, 
Horat,  Od.  iii.  1.  i8. 

There  were  no  bakers  at  Romebefore  A.U.580;  baking  was 
the  work  of  the  women,  Piia.  xvili.  1 1.  s.  28.  yiarro  ae  Re 
Rusi^  ii.  10.  but  Plutarch  says,  that  anciently  Roman  women 
use  dneither  to  bake  nor  cook  victuals,  Quast^  Rom.  84.  s.  85. 

The  chief  cook  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  (qui 
coquina  praerat)^  was  called  ARCHIMAGIRUS,  JavcHolm 
ix.  109.  The  butler  who  bad  the  care  of  provisions,  PROo 
MUS  CoNDUS,  Procurator p^nu  (P£nus  autem  omntquo  ves^ 
cuntur homines^  Ctc.  de Nat*  D.ii.  27.)  Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  2. 14, 
I{orat.  Sat*  ii.  2.  16.  He  who  put  them  in  order,  STRUC* 
TOR,  Martial,  ix.  48.  Juvenal,  vii.  184.  and  sometime^ 
carved,  I  J.  v.  120.  xi.  136.  the  same  with  CARPTOR,  Carm. 
pus,'or  Scissor,  Id.  ix*  1  lo*  He  who  had  the  charge  of  the  hall^ 
Atki£nsis,  Ctc.  Parad.  v.  3* 

They  were  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  it  to  the 
sound  of  music ;  hencecalled  Chironomohtes  vel  gcsticula* 
tores;  Juvenal,  v.  121.  xi.  137.  Petron.  35,  36. 

The  slaves  who  waited  at  table  were  properly  called  MI- 
NISTRI ;  lightly  clothed  in  a  tunic»  and  girt,  [succincti  vel  al* 
ti  cinctU  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6*  107.  ii.  8.  lo.)  with  napkins,  [lintds 
Siucincti^  Suet.  CaL  26.)  who  had  their  diSerenttasks  assigned 
them;  some  put  the  plate  in  order,  [argentum  ordinabant)^  Se^ 
nee*  debrev.Vit.  1 2.somegave  the  guests  water  for  their  hands, 
and  towels  to  wipe  them ;  Petron.  31.  some  served  about  the 
bread ;  some  brought  in  the  dishes,  {opsonia  inferebant\  and  set 
the  cups,/^r^.i£/i.  i.  705.  &c.  some  carved  ;  some  served  the 
,  rrint,jux/enal.  v,  39. 59.  &c.  lo  hot  wea:her  there  were  some- 
to  cool  the  room  with  fans,  [flabella)^  and  to  drive  away  the 
ilies.  Martial,  iii.  82*— Maid-servants  (famuli)  also  some 
times  served  at  table,  ^lf2:.JE/z.  1.703.  Suet.  7?i».  42.  Curt.  v.  1. 

When  amaster  wanted  his  slave  to  bring!  him  any  thing,  be 
made  a  noise  with  his  fingers,  [digitis  crepuit) ^  Martial.  lbid» 
fc  vi.  89.  xiv.  119.  Petron.  27. 

Tlie  dishes  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables  (hemselves, 
ormore  frequently  on  frames»(FERCULA  vel  Repositoh  I  a), 
each  frame  containi))g  a  variety  of  dishes,P^/r<?//.xxxv.66.  PUn. 
xxviii.  2.  $^  5.  xxxiii,  1 1,  s.  49.  &  52.  hence  Prdbere  cxnam 
trinis  vel  senisferculis^  \.  e.  missibus,  to  give  a  supperof  three  or 
%\;k  courses,  Stff/.  Aug.j^,    Juvenal,  i.  94.  JSut^rf u/a  is  also 
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sotnetimvs  put  forthe  dishes  or  the  meat,  Horat.Sai,  ii.  6.  04 1 
•  MdTtial.  iii.  50*  ix.  83.  xi.  32.  Auson.  Eftigr.  8.  Juvenal,  xu 
64.  So M ENSiE ; thus  Mensas^  u  e.  lances magnas  instar  roensa- 
rum,  repositoriis  impmere^  Plin.  xxxiii.  1  i-s*49.  Petron.  34*47. 
68.  Sometimes  the  dishes,  (patina  vel  catini)  were  brought  m 
and  set  down  separately,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  42.  ii*  s.  39. 

A  large  platter  {lanx  vel  scuUUa)  containing  various  kinds  of 
iheat,  was  called  Mazonomu My(a  v^mi*  tribuo^  ei/iai^a^  eduHam 
quoddame  farina  etlacte) ;  which  was  handed  about,  that  each 
of  the  guests  might  take  what  he  chose,  Id.vixu  86.  Vitelliuv 
caused  a  dish  of  immensesizetobe  made,  P£ii.  XXXV.  12.  s.46. 
which  he  caHed  the  Skidd  rfMinervat  filled  with  an  incredible 
variety  of  the  rarest  and  nicest  kinds  of  meat.  Suet.  Vit.  13. 

At  a  supper  given  to  that  emperor  by  his  brother  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  the  city,  {cegna  adventitia),  2000  of  the  most  choice 
£$hes,  and  7000  btrdk  are  said  to  have  been  served  up«  Vitel- 
iius  used  to  breakfast,  dihe,  andsup  with  different  persons  the 
same  day,  and  it  never  cost  any  of  them  less  than  400,000 
sesterces,  about  3ftft9l-  3^«  4d.  liid.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
sf>ent  in  less  than  a  year,  Noxnes  milHts  H.  S.  i.  e.  7,fi6j,6fi5l. 
Dio^  Ixv.  3.  Tacit.  Hist,  ii.  95. 

An  uncommon  diih  was  introduced  to  the  sound  of  the  flute, 
and  the  servants  werecrowned  with  flowers,  Macr^^.Sa^  ii.  I2« 

In  the  time  of  supper  the  guests  were  entertained  with  mu- 
sic and  dancing,  Pelt  on,  35.  36.  sometimes  with  pantomimes 
find  play-actors,  Pluut.  Stick.  \\.  2.56.  Spartian^  Adrian,  26. 
Yf\i\\ipo\%{morion€s),  and  buffoons,  Mff.£j^«ix.  17.  and  even 
with  gladiators,  Capitolin,  in  Vero^  4.  but  the  more  sober 
had  only  persons  to  read  or  repeat  select  passages  from  books, 
(anaonosta  vel  acroamata),  Cie.  Att.  i.  12.  Fam.  v^  9, 
Nip.  Ait.  xiii.  14.  Suet.  Aug.  78.  flin^  Ep.  i.  i5.iii.  5.  vi.  3r» 
IX.  56.  Gell.  iii.  19.  xiii.  11.  xix.  7.  Martial,  iii.  50.  Their 
highest  pleasure  at  entertainments  arose  fFom  agreeable  con« 
versation,  Cic.  Sen.  14.     Herat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  70. 

To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  repletion«  some  used  after  sup* 
per  to  take  a  vomit :  thus  Caesar  (accubmi,  kfAtriftw  agebat^  i.  t. 
postcanam  vomer c  volebat^  ideo^e largius  edebat^) Cic.  Atr.  xiii. 
5«.  Dejot.  7.  also  before  supper  and  at  other  times.  Suet.  Vit. 
13.  Cic.  Fhd.  41.  Cels.  i.  3.  Fomunt^  ut  edant ;  edunt^  ut  ritf- 
manty  Sencc*  ad  Helv.  9.  Even  women  after  bathing  before 
supper,  used  to  drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again  to  sharpen 
their  appetite,  [Falerni  sextarius  alter  duct tur  ante  cU^umirabi* 
damjacturus  orexim)^  Juvenal.  \i,  487. 

A  sum- 
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-  A  sumptuouft  enteruuament  (r«nd  lauta^  opima  vel  ^pipohra)^ 
was.  called  Auguralis,  Ckc.  ram,  vti.  26.  Pontificaus  vei 
PoHiificunit  Hor.  Od.  ii.  14.  28,  Sali  aris»  IJ.  i.  37.  Cic.  AtU 
V.  9.  because  used  by  these  oriests  ;  otdubia,  ubi  tudubites^ 
quid smmas pottssimum^  Ter.  rhor.  ti.  2. 28.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  a.  76. 
When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without  inrvi- 
tatioa,  or,  as  we  say,  invited  himself,  [canam  ei  condixit  vel  ad 
canam)^  Cic.  Fam.  i.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  42.  he  was  called  Hospbs 
oblatus,  Plin.  Pr^.  and  the  entertainment,  Subita  con- 

DICTAQITECOENULA,   SlUt*  Cldud.  21. 

An  entertainment  given  to  a  person  newly  returned  from 
abroad,  was  called  Cctna  Advbntitia  vel  ^toria^  Suer.  Vitr 
13.  vel  Viatica  ;  Plaut.  Bacch.  i.  i.  61.  by  patrons  to  their 
clients,  Cenm  Recta,  opposed  to  Sportula,  Martial,  viii.  50. 
by  a  person,  when  he  entered  on  an  office  Coen  a  aditi  alis 
vel  ADjTCtALis,  Suet.  Claud.  9.  Senec.  Ep.  95.  123. 

Clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early  in 
the  morning,  to  pay  their  reipects  to  them,  {sahUare),  Martial, 
ii.  1%.  9.  iti.  36.  iv.  8.  Juvenal,  i.  128.  v.  19.  and  sometimes 
to  attend  them  through  the  day  where-ever  they  went,  dressed 
in  a  white  toga.  Id.  vir.  142.  Martial,  i.  56.  13.  hence  called 
Anteambulokes,  /i/.iii.  7.  NiveiQuiritks;  and  from 
theirnttmber,TuRBATOGATA,et  Pracbndentia  longi  ac- 
MiNis-oFFictA,  Juv.  i.  96.  viii.  49.  X.  44.  On  which  ac* 
count,  on  solemn  occasions  they  were  invited  to  supper,  JFuv. 
Vp  24.  Suet.  Claud.  2 1.  and  plentifully  entertained  in  the  hall. 
This  was  called  COENA  RECTA,  i.  c.justa  et  sokmnis  ade^ 
oque  lauta  et  opipdra,  a  formal,  plentiful  supper ;  htncc  convi- 
varirectS  sc.  carnd^  Suet.  Aug.  74.  rect^  et  dapsil^^  i.  t.abun- 
danter,  to  keep  a  good  table.  Id.  Vesp.  19.  So  Vivere  reefei 
vel  cum  recto  apparatus,  Senec.  Epist.  110.  122. 

But  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  it  became  customary  un* 
der  the  emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  give  each,  at  least 
of  the  poorer  clients,  a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  car-^ 
ry  home  in  a  pannier  or  small  basket,  (SPORTULA) ;  which 
likewise  being  found  inconvenient,  money  was  given  in  place 
of  it,  called  also  Sportula,  to  the  amount  generally  ot  100 
quadrantes,  or  25  asses,  i.  e.  about  \s.  yd.  each,  JuveruU.  i. 
9  j.  120.  Martial,  i.  60.  iii.  7.  xU  75.  sometimes  to  persons  ot 
rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men,  laid.  This  word  is  put  like- 
wise  for  the  hire  given  by  orators  to  those  whom  they  empby- 
ed  to  applaud  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  PUn.  Ep.  ii.  14, 

SPORTULA,  -or  pecuniary  donations  instead  of  suppers, 
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were  e^ablished  by  Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  i6»  but  abolished  by  Do« 
miuan,  and  the  custom  of  formal  suppers  reatored,  Suet.  D^  . 
mf.  7. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romansat  feasts  was  wine,  which 
they  mixed  with  water,and  sometimes  with  aromatics  or  spices, 
jfuventd.  vi.  302.  They  used  water  either  cold  or  hot 9  li.  v* 
og.  Martial,  viii.  6j.  7.  i.  12.  xiv.  105.  Plaut.Curc.  ii.  3.  ig» 
et  MxL  iii.  2.  22. 

A  place  where  wine  was  sold  Uabema  Xfinaria)  was  called 
CENOPOLIUM  ;  where  mullea  wines  and  hot  drinks  were 
sold,  Th£RMOPOlium,  Plaut.  Ibid,  et  Rud.  ii.  6. 43.  Pseud*  ii. 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  used  chiefly  in  the 
worship  of  go4s.  Young  men  below  thirty,  and  women 
all  their  lifetime,  were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unless  at  sacrifi- 
ces, l^aL  Max.  ii.  1. 5.  vi.  3.  Gell.  x.  sg.  Pliru  xiv.  13.  whence^ 
according  to  some,  the  custom  of  salutmg  female  relations,  that 
it  might  be  known  whether  they  had  drunk  wine^  Ilnd.  &  P/tf- 
tarch.  Of,  Rom.  6.  But  afterwards,  when  wine  became  more 
plentiful,  these  restrictions  were  removed  ;  which  Ovid  bint* 
was  the  caseeven  in  the  timeofTarquin  the  Proud,  Faj/.ii.74a 

Vineyards  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared 
agriculture  was  thereby  neglected ;  on  which  account,  Domi* 
tian,  by  an  edict,  prohibited  any  ne^  vineyards  to  be  planted 
in  Italy,  and  ordered  at  least  the  one  half  to  be  cut  down  in  the 
provinces.  Suet.  Dom*  7.  But  this  edict  was  soon  after  abro- 
gated, a^.  14* 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  fastening  them  to  certain 
trees,  as  the  popTar  and  the  elm ;  whence  these  trees  were 
said  to  be  married  {rnaritari)  to  the  vines,  Herat.  Epod.  ii.  io«. 
and  the  vines  to  them,  [duct  ad  arbores  viduas,  i.  e.  vitibus  tan^ 
quam  uxoribusperciviliabellaprivatas,  Id.  Ov.iv.^5.  30.)  and 
the  plane  tree,  to  which  they  were  not  joined,  is  elegantly 
called  Ci£L£BS.  Id,  ii.  15.  4. 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
now.  The  grapes  were  picked  (decerpebantur)  in  baskets,. 
(qualiy  quasilli^  fisci,  fisdna  vtljiscella)  made  of  osier,  and 
stampea,  [calcabaniur)^  The  juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a  ma- 
chine called  TORCULUM,  -ar,  .are,  vel  ^arium,  or  PRE- 
LUM,  a  press  i  Tcrcular  was  properly  the  whole  machine, 
and  prelum^  the  beam  which  pressed  the  grapes,  [trabs  qua  uya 
premitur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  242.  Vitruv.  vi.  ^.  Thejuicc. 
was  made  to  pass  (transmittebatur)  through  a  strainer,  (Sac- 

cus 
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cusvd  CoLUM,)A4irAW.  xiL  61.  3.  xiv.  104.  and  received 
into  a  large  vat  or  tub,  (LACUS),  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  888.  Plin. 
Epist.  ix.  20.  or  put  into  a  large  cask,  Dolium,  {Cupa,  ycl 
Seria)^  made  of  wood  or  potter's  earth,  until  the  fermentation 
was  over,  [donee  defurhuerit ;  hence  ViN UM  dolxare,  Plant. 
Vseud^  11.  2.  64.  The  liquor  which  carae  out  without  pres- 
sing, was  called  Protripum^  ormustum  liximum^  Plin.  xiv.  ^» 
Columel.  Ixii*  41. 

The  must  or  new  wine  (MUSTUM)  was  refined,  [defacM^ 
batur)^  by  mixing  it  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons  eggs,  Horat.  Sat. 
li,  4.  56.  the  white  of  eggs  is  now  used  lor  that  purpose.  Then 
it  was  poured  {diffiisun^inio  smaller  vessels  or  cz&ks{^amthora 
vel  cadt)^  made  usually  of  earth  ;  hence  called  Testa,  Horat* 
Od.  iii.  21.4.  covered  over  with  pitch  or  chalk,  (oHita  vel^u 
cata  etgypsata)^  and  bunged  or  stopped  up,  [obturata):  hence 
rdinere  veX  dehnere  dolium^  vel  cadum,  to  open,  to  pierce,  75r» 
rent.  Heaut.  iii.  1.  jt.  Wine  was  also  kept  in  leathern  bags, 
f  UTRBs),  Plin.  xxviii.  18.  From  new  wine,  a  book  not  npc 
iorpublication  is  called  musteus liber ^  by  Pliny,  £p.  viii.  21. 

On  each  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls,  or  the 
year  when  it  was  made.  Herat.  Od.  i.  20.  iii.  8.  12.  &  28.  8, 
Ep.  i.  ^. /^.htnct^NuncmihifumososveterisproferteFakmos^ 
Consults^  (sc.  codes)  Tibull.ii.  1. 27.  and  the  oldest  was  always 
put  farthest  back  in  the  cellar ;  hence  Interiore  nota  Falerm^ 
with  a  cup  of  old  Falernian  wine,  Horat*  Od.  ii.  3.  8. 

When  a  cask  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and 
the  wine  poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or 
spigget,  as  we  do ;  hence  vertere  cadum^  to  pierce,  to  empty, 
id^  iii.  29.  2.  Invertunt  Attphanis  \ic. poculis)  vinaria  tota^ 
(set  vasa^  i.  e.  codes  v.  lagenos)^  turn  over  whole  casks  into 
large  cups  made  at  Allifsc,  a  town  in  Samnium,  Id.  Sat.  ii, 

8-39-     .  . 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened,  by  being  placed  in  the  smoke 

'  above  a  fire,  Id.  Od,  iii.  8. 1 1»  Plin.  xiv.  i.  s.  q«  Martial,  iii. 

81.  x»36.orin  an  anupperpart  of  the  house, (in  A^rr^^  vel  apo» 

ikica  editiore)  ;  whence  it  was  said  descendere^  Horat.  Od,  iii* 

21.7.     Often  it  was  kept  to  a  great  age,  Id.  Od,  iii.  14.  i8. 

Sic' Brut.  286.  Juvenal,  v.  30-  Pers.  iv.  29.  f^elL  ii,  7.  Wine 

made  in  the  consulship  of  Opimius,  A.  U.  633.  was  to  be  met 

with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  near  200  years  after,  (in  speciem 

osperi  mellis  redactum),  Plin.  xiv.  4.  s.  6.  Martial,  i.  27.  7, 

ii.  40.  5.   In  order  to  make  wine  keep,  they  used  to  boil,  [ae^ 

cequere^  Vttg.  G.  i:  ^95.)  the  must  down  to  one  half,  when 

il  was  oa]lc4  DUEkVtVM ;  to  one  third,  Sapa,  Plin.  xiv,  9, 

s.  XI. 
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f.  11.  ^ni  to g}^eAt^ti^yQUT^(ut odor vinacontinger€t,€isaporis 
guifdamacumna)^  they  mixed  it  withpitch  and  certain  herbs : 
when  they  were  said  condire.  mkdicari  yd  conciimare  vi^ 
num.  Pirn.  xiv.  20.  s.  %^.  ColumelK  xii.  19^  so.  si.  Catode 
Re  Rust,  114.  &  115. 

Wines  were  distinguished  chiefly  from  the  places  wheie 
they  were  produced;  in  Italy  the  most  remarkaole  were  Z^- 
num  Falernum,  Massicum,  Caltnum^  Caciibum^  Albanum^  &• 
(tnun^Surrentinum^  &c.  PHh.  83.  i.  j.  20.  Foreign  wines, 
Chium^  Lesbium.  Lcucadium.  County  Rhodium,  Naxium^Mamer^ 
tinwn^  Thasium,  Maonium  vei  Lyiium^  Marcoticum^  &c,  Plin* 
xiv.  6.  s.  8.  &c.  Also  from  iu  colour  or  age,  yinum  alburn^ 
nigrum^  rubrum^  &c*  lb.  9.  s.  ii.  12.  Vctus^  novum^  recens, 
homum^  of  the  present  year's  growth;  trimum  three  years  old  ; 
malU^  Une^  veiustate  edentulum,  mellow ;  aspcrum  vel  ausierum^ 
barsh  ;  merum  vet  meracum^  pure,  unmixed  ;  meradust  u  e. 
ftrliust  fiirong^  Cic*  Nat.  jD«  iii.  31. 

The  Romans  set  down  the  wide  on  the  second  table  {aliens 
nunsis)^  with  the  dessert,  {cum  beUariis\  and  before  they  began 
drinking,  poured  out  libations  to  the  gods,  Virg.  jEn.  i.  730. 
viii*  278.  283.  G.  ii«  ici.  Thi^  by  a  decree  ofthe senate  was 
done  also  in  honour  of  Augustus,  after  the  baltle  of  Actium^ 
Dio^  li.  19.  Herat,  Od.  iv.  5.  31. 

The  wine  was  brought  in  to  the  guests  in  earthen  vases 
(AMPHORiE,  vel  7ij/ir)witti  handles,  (an ja^^), hence  called 
DiOTiE,  Horat.  i.  g.  8.  or  in  big«beilied  jugs  •r  bottles  (Am- 
pulla) of  glass,  (yiirea)^  leather,  [coriacca)^  or  earth,  (/jyfi- 
na),  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  30.  Suet.  Domit.  21.  Martial,  vi.  35. 3. 
xiv.  1 10.  on  each  of  which  were  affixed  labels  or  small  slips 
of  parchments,  (TiTU  li  vel  Pittacia,  i.e.  schedules  e  membra^ 
na  excisa^  vel  tabella),  gi^irig  a  short  description  of  the  quality 
and  age  of  the  WMne ;  thus,  Falernum,  opimianum  annq- 
KUM  CENTUM,  Petron.  34,  Juvenal.  \.  34.  Sometimes difier. 
ent  kinds  of  wine  and  of  fruit  were  set  before  the  guests  ac- 
cording  to  ther  different  rank,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  6.  Martial,  iii.  8a. 
iv.  86.  vi.  11.  49.  Suei.  Cces.  48.  Spartian.  Adrian,  17.  Juve^ 
nal.  V.  70.  whence  Vinum  dominicum,  the  wine  drunk  by 
the  roaster  of  the  house,  Peiron.  31.  and  canare  citnliter^  to 
be  on  a  level  with  one's  guest,  Jxwenal.  v.  ijg. 

The  wine  was  mixed  [miscebalur  vel  temberabatur)  with  wa* 
ter  in  a  large  vase  or  bowl,  called  CRAT£R,.v.  .^ra,  whenop 
it  was  poured  into  cups,  (Pooujia]*  Ovid.  Fa4t.  y-  5^^^ 

Cups  were  called  by  diiferent  napes  (  Calioes,  phialgtspaiH^ 
T4ty  canthdri,  car^hesia,  cikoria^  ^^f^hii^jn^^^caphi^tiatifil^ 

cutul&t 
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cululii,  amysilies^  &c.  and  made  of  various  materials ;  of  wood, 
as  beech, ^jAd,  %c.poculu^  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  37.of  earth,^c^/?4, 
of  glass,  ViTREA,  Martial.'}.  2i&  ^ffi/^W.  ii.  91.  which  when 
broken  used  to  foe  exchanged  for  brimstone-matches,  f^iUi^A«^ 
rata  ramenta)^  Marnal.  i.  42.  4.  x.  3.  Juvenal,  v.  491  ol  am- 
ber,  succtna^  Id.  ix.  50*0!  brass,  silver,  and  gold,  sometimes 
beautifully  engraved ;  hence  called  TOREUMATA,  i.  e.  vasa 
sculpta  vel  calata^  Cic.  Vern  iv.  18.  ii*  £8.  Pis.  27.  or  adorned 
with  figuresrit^na  vel  5i]^7^)affixedto  them,called  CRUSTS 
or  EMBLEMATA,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  23.  JuvenaL  i.  76.  Martial, 
viii.  ^i.  9.  which  might  be  put  on  and  taken  o£Fat  pleasure, ^^.v- 
em^tilia)^  Cic.  ibid.  22.  &  24.  or  with  gems,  sometimes  taken 
oft  the  fingers  for  that  purpose,  Juvenal,  g.  41.  hence  called 
C ALICES  GEMMATI  vel  aurum  gembiatum,  Martial. 
xiv.  109. 

Cups  were  also  made  of  precious  stones,  Firgm  G.  ii.  506. 
of  crystal,  Senec.  de  Ira^  iii.  40.  of  amethyst  and  murra  or  por- 
celain, [pocula  murrtna)^  Martial,  ix. 60.13.x.  49.  Plin.  xxxiii. 
1.  xxxvii.  2.  &c. 

Cups  were  of  various  forms  ;  some  had  handles  (ANSifi  vel 
NASi),^r^.£c/.vi.  xj.  Juvenal,  v.  47.  usually  twisted,  (TOR- 
TILES),  Ovid.  Ep.  xvi.  252,  hence  called  C Alices  Pteratj, 
i.  e.  alati  vel  ansati^  Plin;  xxxvi.  26.     Som«  had  none. 

There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  boys,  {pueri  eximafade 
Cell.  XV.  12.),  who  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water,  and 
serve  it  up  ;  for  lyhich  purpose  they  used  a  small  goblet,  cal* 
led  C  YATHUS,  to  measure  it,  Plaut.  Pers.  v.  2 . 1 6.  conuin- 
ingthetwelfth part ofajeAT/anW.nearlvaquart English :  Hence 
the  cups  were  named  from  the  parts  ot  the  Roman  AS,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  cyatki  which  thev  contained  ;  thus>  sex- 
tans, a  cup  which  containedtwo  cyatni ;  Triens  vel  Triental^ 
four;  Quadrams,  three,  &c. Suet.  Aug.  jy. Martial,  viii.  51. 
24.  ix.  95.  xi.  37.  Pers.  iii.  100.  and  those  who  served  with 
wine,were  said  Adcyathos  STARE,  Si^/.y/.49.  AD  CYATHUM 
STATUi,  Har.  Od.  i.  26.  8.  or  Cyathissari,  Plaut.  Men.  ii. 

a-  89- 
They  also  used  a  less  measure  for  filling  wine  and  other  Ij- 

quors,  called  LiGULAor  Ungida^  and  Cochleare,  yel  -ar, 

a  spoon,  the  fourth  part  of  a  cy^Mui,  Martial,  v.  20.  viii.  33. 

23.  xiv.  121. 

The  wine  was  sometimes  cooled  with  snow  by  means  of  a 
strainer,  Colum  nivarium.  Martial,  xiv.  io3.^vel  Saccus 
NiVARius,  Id.  104.  or  by  pouring  snow-water  uponit^7^« 
v.  65.  417.  xiv.  1 17.  Senec.  Ep.  79.  Plin.  xix.  4.  s.  19. 

The  Romans  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another  ; 

thus. 
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thus,  Bine  mihi.  Bene  vobis,  &c.  PUut,  Pers.  v.  i.  no. 
sometimes  in-  honour  of  a  friend  or  mistress.  Ibid.  &  Horai. 
OJ,  i.  2y.  9.  and  used  to  take  as  many  cyatAi,  as  there  were 
letters  in  the  name,  Tibvll.  xi.  1.  ai.  Martial,  i.  72.  or  as 
they  wished  years  to  them ;  hence  they  were  said,  Adnume* 
rum  libere^  Ovid.  Fast.  iii..53i.  A  frequent  number  was 
three,  in  honour  of  the  Graces ;  or  nine,  of  the  Muses,  Ho» 
rat.Od.  iii.  19.  11.  Auson.  EidylL  xi.  1.  T4ie  Greeks  drank 
first  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  then  of  their  friends ;  hence 
GRi£CO  MORKBiBERE.Cir.  Verr.  i.  ^6.etibiAscen.  They  be- 
gan with  small  cups,  and  ended  with  larger.  Ibid.  They  used 
to  name  the  person,  to  whom  they  handed  the  cup ;'  thu^, 
Propino  tibi,  &c.  Cic.Tusc,  i.  \o.  Plant.  Stick,  v.  4.  fl6.& 
30.  Ter.  Eun.  v.  9. 57.  Virg.  j£n.  i.  728.  Martial,  i.  69.  vi. 
44.  Juvenal,  v.  127* 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  feasts  in  the  time 
of  drinking ;  or  the  representation  of  one,  [larva  argentea\ 
Petron^  34.  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  Herodot.  ii.  78. 
8.  '/j^. Plutarch,  in  canviv.  Sapient,  6.  upon  which  the  master  of 
the  least,  looking  at  it,  used  to  say,  Vivamus,  D0M  licet 
ESSE  BENE,  PctroH.  ib^  ILvt  Tc  MM  Tt^tu,  tc^EM  yof  aTTodeawv 
twovro(.  Drink  and  be  merry,  for  thus  shalt  thou  be  after 
death,  Herodot.  ibid. 

The  ancients  sometimes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers, 
yirg,  Mn.  iii.  525,  Tibull.  ii.5. 98.  But  coronare cratera  vel 
vina,  i.  e.  foctda^  signifies  also  tp  Jill  with, wine ^  Virg.  G.  ii. 
^28.  £n.  1.  724.  vii.  147. 

The  ancients  at  their  leasts  appointed  a  person  to  preside  by 
throwing  the  dice,  whom  they  called  ARBITER  BIBENDI. 
Magister  vel  Rex  convivii^moiiperaior  vtXmodimperator^  {cvfATo- 
^«fX^f)»  dictator,  dux^  strategus,  &c.  He  directed  every  thing 
at  pleasure,  Horat.  Od.  i,  4.  i8.  ii.  7.  25.  Gc.  Sen.  14. 
Ptaut.  Stick.  V.  4.  00. 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  appointed,  they  were 
«aid  Culpipetare  magistrata^  to  drink  as  much  as.  they  pleased, 
[cvlpabaiur  ille  qui  muUum  biberet^  excess  only  was  blamed), 
JJorat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  123.  Some  read  cvppa  vel  cupa^  but  impro* 
perly  \  for  cupa  signifies  either  a  large  cask  or  tun,  which  re- 
ceived  the  must  from  the  wine-press  ;  or  it  is  put  for  copa  vel 
c&upat  a  woman  who  kept  a  tavern,  [qum  cauponam  vel  taber- 
nam  exer^erei).  Suet.  Ner.  27-  orfortheuvern  itself;  whence 
it  was  thought  mean  for  a  person  to  be  supplied  wjth  wine,  or 
from  a  retailer,  [deprppotCfl  vt\  propala),  Cic.  Pis.  27.  Suet. 

Claud.  49' 

J)urinj 
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During  the  intervalsof  drinking  they  often  played  at  dice, 
(ALEA),  Plant.  Cure.  ii.  3.  75,  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  i\it  tessera  and  ta!i^  Cic.  Sen.  i6. 

The  TESSERAE  had  six  sides,  marked  I.  II.III.IV.  V.VI. 
like  our  dice :  the  TALI  had  four  sides  longwise,  for  the 
two  ends  were  not  regarded.  On  one  side  was  marked  one 
point,  [unio^  an  ace,  called  Can  is :  011  the  opposite  side  six, 
oENio,  sice)  ;  on  the  two  other  sides,  three  and  four,  [temio 
et  quatermo).  In  playing  they  used  three  tessera  and  four  tali. 
They  were  put  into  a  box  made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tower, 
strait- necked,  wider  below  than  above,  and  fluted  in  ringlets, 
[inius  gradus  excises  kabeits),  called  FRITILLUS,/yr^«j  tur» 
ris,  turricula^  pkimus,  orca^  &c.  and  being  shaken,  were 
thrown  out  upon  the  gaming-board  or  table,  (FORUS,  cdveus^ 
yel  tahula  lusoria  aut  ale'atoria.  The  highest  or  most  fortunate 
throw^  juctus^iolus  vel  fnanus),  called  VENUS,  or  Jactus 
VENEREUs,  vel  Basilicus,  was,  of  ihc  tessera,  three  sixes  ;of 
the  tali^  when  all  of  them  came  out  different  numbers.  The 
worst  or  lowest,  throw,  (jactus  pessimusvc\  damnosus)^  called 
Canes  vel  Canicnla,  vel  vulturii,  was,  of  the /«Jfr^,  three 
aces;  >Df  the  tali^  wheh  they  were  all  the  same.  The  other 
throws  were  valued  from  their  numbers,  C/r.  Divin.  u  13.  ii. 
21,  &  ,59.  Suet.  Aug.  71.  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  ii.  203.  Trist.  ii. 
474,  Propert.  iv.  9,  20.  Plant.  Asin.  v.  2.  5.5.  Hor.Sat.  ii.  7, 
17,  Pers.  Sal.iiu  49.  Martial,  xiv.  14.  &c.  When  any  one  of 
the  tali  fell  on  the  end,  [in  caput),  it  ytzi^iiA  rectus  caderevtl 
assistere,  Cic,  Fin.  iii.  16.  and  the  throw  was  to  be  repeated. 
Tlie  throw  called  ^^rwK/ determined  the  direction  of  the  feast, 
[Afchiposiaincompotatione  principatus,  magisterium,  Cic.  Sc- 
nect.  14,  vel  Regnumvini,  llorat.Od.i.  4.  18.)  While  throw- 
?i^  the  dice,  it  was  usual  for  a  person  to  express  his  wishes, 
t)  invoke  or  name  a  mistress,  or  the  like,  Plaut.  Asin.  v.  s. 
<W*  *v.  1.  35.  Caftiv.  u  I.  S.Curc.  ii.  3.  78.    '  , 

They  also  played  at  odds  or  evens,  (Par  imtar  ludebant) 
Suet.Aug.7i.andatag3mecalledDUODECIMSCRIPTA, 
vel  Scriptula,  or  bis  sena  puncta,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  50.  Non.  Mar^- 
celI.ii.78i.6uinctiKxi.2.  Martial. xiv.  17.  on  a  squaretable 
(tabula  vel  a/t^erttj),  divided  by  twelve  lines,  [linea  vel  scripta), 
on  which  were  placed  counters,  (CALCULI,  Latrones  v. 
latrunculi),  of  different  colours.  The  counters  were  moved 
[promovebantur]  according  to  throws  [boU  vel  jactus)  of  the 
dice,  as  with  utzigammen.  The  lines  were  intersected  by  a 
transverse  line,  called  Linea  Sacra,  which  they  did  not  pass 

without 
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without  being  forced  to  it.  When  the  counters  had  got  to  the 
last  iiae«  they  were  said  to  be  inclfH  vel  immoti^  and  the  player 
ud  incitaSt  vel  ^a  redactus,  reduced  Co  extremity,  Plaut,  Pctn. 
iv.  s.  86.  Trin»  ii.  4*  136.  unam  cakem  nan  posse  ciere^  i.  e« 
mnum  calculum  mavere^  not  to  be  able  to  stir,  A,  In  this  game 
there  was  room  both  for  chance  and  art,  Ter,  Ad,  iv.  7.  21. 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.iu  %oq.  iii.  363.  Auson.  Prof.  i.  25.  MartiaL 
▼ii.  7i.xiv.  20. 

Some  exclude  the  tali^  or  tessera  from  this  game,  and  make 
illhe  same  with  chess  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  played  both' 
ways.  But  several  particulars  concerning  the  private  games 
of  the  Romans  are  not  ascertained. 

All  games  of  chance  were  called  ALEA,  and  forbidden  by 
iht  Cornelian^  Publician^  and  Titian  laws,  Horat.  Odn  iii.  24^ 
58.  except  in  the  month  of  December,  Af^r/tW.  iv.  14. 7. 
y.^^.  xiv.  s.  These  laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  ob- 
served. Old  men  were  particularly  fond  of  such  games,  as 
not  requiring  bodily  exertion,  Cic,  Sen.  16.  Suet,  Aug.  71. 
Juvenal,  xiv.  4. 

The  character  of  gamesters  ( ALEATORES  vel  aleones)  was 
held  infamous,  Cic.Cat.  ii.  10.  Plin.  ii.  27. 

Augustus  used  to   introduce  at  entertainments  a  kind  of 
diversion,  similar  to  what  we  call  a  lottery  ;  by  selling  tickets, 
{sortes),  or  sealed  tablets  apparently  equivalent,  at  an  equal 
price  ;  which,  when  opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  purcha- 
sers to  things  of  very  unequal  value,  {res  tnequaUssiTna) ;  as  for 
instance,  one  to  100  gold  pieces,  another  to  a  pick^-tooth,  (dentin 
scalfiium)^  a  third  to  a  purple  robe,  &c.  in  like  manner,  pic- 
^ires  with  the  wrong  side  turned  to  the  company,  {aversas  ta- 
bularumjncturas  in  convivio  vendUare  solebat),  so  that,  for  the 
same  price,  one  received  the  picture  of  an  Apelles,  of  a 
Zeuxis,   or  ^a  Parrbasius,  and  another  the  first   essay  of  a 
learner,  52^^/.  Aug.  7  j,^     So  Heliogabalus,  Lamprid.  in  vita 
gus^  21. 

There  was  a  game  of  chance,  fwhich  is  still  common  in 
Italy,  chiefly,  however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of 
Morra)^  played  between  two  persons  by  suddenly  raising  or 
compressing  the  fingers,  and  at  the  same  instant  guessing  each 
at  the  number  of  the  other  ;  when  doing  thus,  they  were  said 
MiCARE  DiGiTis,  Cidfiz/in.  ii.  41.  Off.  iii.  n^.Suet.  Aug.  13. 
As  the  number  of  fingers  stretched  out  could  not  be  known  m 
the  dark,  unless  those  who  played  had  implicit  confidence  in 
«De  another;  hence  in  praising  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of  a  man, 

he 
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he  was  said  to  be  Dignus  quicum  ih  t«N£QRX$*migbs,  Cic 
OJ^.  iii.  19.  Fin.  ii.  16.  s.  52. 

The  Romans  ended  their  repasts  in  the  same  manner  they 
began  them,  by  libations  and  prayers,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  653. 
The  guests  drank  to  the  health  of  their  host,  and  under  the 
Caesars,  to  that  of  the  emperor,  IbiJ^  et  Peiron.  60.  When 
about  to  go  awavi  they  sometimes  demanded  a  parting  cup, 
in  honour  of  Mercury,  that  he  might  grant  them  as  sound 
sleep.  Martial,  Ddphin,  i,  72. 

The  master  of  the  house,  [herus^  domntu^  fariihus^  canm 
magiskr^  convivalor,  Hor.Sat*  ii.  8.  3^;.  Martial,  xiu  48.  GelL. 
xiii.  11.)  used  to  give  the  guests  ceruin  presents  at  their  de^ 
parture  cMed  Jpophortta.outU  Aug.  7^.  Gal.  55^  Vesp«  1^ 
Martial,  xiv.  1.  Petron.  60.  or  XENIA,  which  were  some- 
times  sent  to  them,  Plin.  Epist,  vi.  31 .  Vitruv.  vi.  10.  Martud^ 
xiii.  3.  Xenium  is  also  put  for  a  present  sent  from  the  pro« 
vinces  to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.  or  given  ta 
thcffovernor  of  a  province,  Digest. 

The  presents  given  to  guests  bein^  of  different  kinds,  were 
sometimes  distributed  by  lot.  Martial,  xiv.  1.  {.— 40.  144* 
170.  or  by  some  ingenious  contrivance,  Petron.  41. 


III.  ROMAN  RITES  of  MARRIAGE. 


A  Legal  marriage  {justum  matrimonium)  among  the  Ro« 
^-^^  mans  was  made  in  three  diflferent  ways,  cdXldusuStcan* 
forceati^  aad  coemptio. 

i.USUS,  usage  or  prescription,  waswhena  womam*  witH 
the  consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for 
a  whole  year,  [matrimonii  causa)^  without  being  absent  threes 
nights :  and  thus  became  his  lawful  wife  or  property  by  pre- 
scription, {usu  captafuit)^  Gell.  iii,  t.  If  absent  for  ihi-ee 
nights,  [trinodium\  she  was  said  esse  usurpata^  or isse  usurpa^ 
turn  sc.  suumjus^  to  have  interrupted  the  prescription,  9ind 
thus  prevented  a  marriage,  Usurpatio  estenim  usucapionis  inters 
ruptto^  Gell.  iii.  2.  D.  41.  3.  2.     See  p.  ^4. 

t.  CONFARREA[l|0  was,  when  a  man  and  woman  were 
joined  in  marriage  by  the  Pontijfex  Maximus^  or  Flamen  DiaHs^ 
m  presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words, 

7  and 
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•nd  by  tasting  a  cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and  flour,  called 
xAR,  or  Panis  Fasreos.  vel  Farreum  libum  j  which  was 
offered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Dionys.  ii.  je. 
Sw.  arf  Virg.  G.  i.  31.  j£n.  iv.  jo^.  Tlin.  xviii.  2. 
This  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  courd  only 

DP  1*4-1  A'^'^r^  ""^'^^  ^'"''  ofx«crifice,  called  DIFFAR- 
KJJAI 10,  /vrj^Bj.  By  it,  a  woman  was  said  t«  come  into 
the  possession  or  power  of  her  husband,  by  the  sacred  laws 
(«<rr«  w^  upH  «Jf.  cm>6ta>,  in  mcnum,  i.  e.  potestalem  viri 
convmre).  She  thus  became  partner  of  all  his  substance  and 
sacred  rites ;  those  of  the  Penata  as  well  as  of  the  Lares,  f  Sec 
P.  28  c.)  If  he  died  intestate,  and  without  children,  she  in! 
herited  hi.  who  e  fortune  as  a  daughter.     If  heleft  children. 

ff!  J    k"^''"^'  '^r%  *"''  ^•>«'"- If  «he  committed  any  fault 
the  husband  judged  of  it  m  company  with  her  relations   and 
punished  her  at  pleasure.  2),.»yi:  iif,^.  i>/i„.  ^,v.  T's^f 
r,*    35.   TacU,Ann    xin.  32.    The  punishment  ofiom^a 
publicly  condemned,  was  sometimes  also  left  to  their  rela 
tions,  Iav.  xxxix.  18.  Vol,  Mm.  vi.  3,  5.  '"* 

*t  mItr  Tm"}  °?^''  '^Iv  of  marriage  were  called  PATRIMI 
<t  MATRIMI,  Serv.  tbtd.  often  emp byed  for  naticular  ZJ" 
poses  in  sacred  solemnities,  Z,Wxxx^viif 3.  cX'nlr^Z' 
raat.  Hut.  IV.  53  Certain  jpriests  weTe  chosen  on^y  from 
among  them ;  as  the  Famen  of  tupiter  Tadt  >5«.^/  ^  ? 
and  theVestal  Virgins.  G.//.i.,iK^^^^^^^^^ 
were  so  called  whose  parents  were  both  alive!  If  oSfthe  fe 
ther  was  alive,  Pa/n»M,ve,  .«,•  ifonlv  the  mo.},<X  -  .  •    •' 

-\-"'  Hence  MWra  is'calUd  pTtLmI  yrBco;ST 
9.  because  she  had  no  mother,  and  aman  who  had  cSen 
while  his  own  father  was  alive.  Pater  patrimu,.  IX    ' 
This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  muSt^ 

.    CO?M^Io"'"'  andcoEMPT,o./r..  Fiacc.  T 

3.  COtMPTIO  was  a  kind  of  mutual  purchase  /;»*/,- 

tW//«»).  when  a  man  and  woman  were  mai^ieS,  by  dK 

in^  to  one  anothir  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeitjna  cer' 

am  words    Of.  Oral.  i.  5^.     The  man  asked  thf  womw  if 

she.  was  willing  to  be  the  mistress  of  his  family.  An  si?i  ma 

Sve\Tb 'Yn  t'he's  "'""'''    ^^'  »n-ered:'^«S  wi: 
fn7h,   ^^        ^  •,  ""^  "'^""",1  '^'^  ''""'an  asked  the  mw 
and  he  niade  a  similar  answer,  5e,./A.  i«  GV.  Topif.  q  ' 

The  effects  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  former  Th* 
woman  was  to  tht  husband  in  the  pLe  of  a  tlaughteraid  h' 
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to  her  as  a  father,  Serv*  in  Virg*  G,  131.  She  assumed  his 
name,  together  with  her  own ;  as,  Antoma  Drusi  D<mkim 
Bibuli^  &c-  She  resigned  to  him  all  her  goods,  7>r«  Andr,  t«  5* 
6 1.  Qc.  Top.  iv.  and  acknowledged  him  as  her  lord  and  master, 
(DoMiNUsjt^tr^.^'t.  iv.  log.a t4*  The^oods  whichawoman 
brought  to  her  husband,  besides  her  portion,  were  called.  PA* 
RAPHERNA.  -orum  or  bona  paraphernalia^  In  the  first  days 
.of  the  republic,  dowries  were  very  small ;  that  given  by  the  , 
senate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was  only  1 1,000  asses  of  brass, 
L.  35 :  to  :  j  ;  and  one  MeguUia  was  sirnamed  Dotata,  or 
the  great  fortune  because  she  had  50,000  asses/i*  e.  L.  16 1 : 7:6 
^a/.  Max.  iv,  4.  lo.  But  afterwards  upon  the  increase  of 
wealth,  the  marriage- portions  of  women  became  greater,  De* 
cies  centena^  sc.  sesUrtia  L.  8072 :  18  :  4,  Martial,  li.  65*  5.  xi» 
t4.  g.  Juvenal^  vi.  136.  the  usual  portion  cf  a  lady  of  Senato* 
rian  rank,  Juvenal,  x.  355.  Some  had  duccnties^  L«  t6i,4j8, 
6s*  8d.  Martial,  v,  38.  34. 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserved  to  herself  fr^cf/i/,  Cic.  Orat. 
ii«  55<  Topic.  26*  vel excepit^  i.  e.  in  usum  suum reservatnt)dL 
part  of  the  dowry ;  hence  called  Dos  rbccpticia,  DIGEST, 
and  a  slave,  who  was  not  subject  to  the  powder  of  her  husband, 
S£Rvus  R£C£PTicius,  Gell.  xvii.  6.  or  dotalis,  Plant,  Asin. 
u  1.  7^. 

Some  think  that  coemptio  was  used  as  an  acceisoiy  rite  to 
confarreatio^  and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  was  dropt ; 
from  Cic.  Flacc.  g  ^. 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Romans  ;  but  prevailed  also  among  other  nations  ;  as  the 
Hebrews,  G^;f.  xx'x.  18.  1.  Sam.  xviii.  25.  the  Thracians, 
Xenoph.  AnabmWii .  Herodot.  Terpsick.  imt.  the  Greeks,  Euripidm 
Med.  232.  the  Germans,  Tacit  de  Mor.  G.  i8.  &c.  the  dan* 
tabri  in  Spain,  Strab.  iii.  165.  So  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
Odyss.'\\\\.  317.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  C^  i.  31. 

Some  %rf^  that  a  yoke  {iugum)^  used  anciently  to  be  put  on 
a  man  and  woman  about  to  be  married  ;  whence  they  were 
called  CONJUGES,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  t6.  But  others  think 
this  expression  merely  metaphorical ;  as,  Horat.Od.  ii  g.Plaut^ 
Cure.  i.  1.  ^x 

A  matrimonial  union  betwixt  slaves  was  called  CONTU- 
BERNIUM  ;  the  slaves  themselves  Coktubernales,  (See 
p.  .46.}  or  when  a  free  man  lived  yrith  a  woman  not  married, 
(CoNCUBiNATUs),iSttf/.A^j^.3.  in  which  case,  the  woman  was 
called  CoMCUBiNA.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  40.  P£LLaca,  Suet.  Vesp. 
91.  or  Pbi<lex,  qua:  proprie  fuit  ^just  qui  ^%orem  haberet^ 

3  Festus. 
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Festu8«  Plaut.  Rud«  v.  4.  3.  GelL  iv.  3.  thus,  Pbllbx  rb« 
cinjE,  SjuL  Ctu.  49*  FiLiiE,  Cic.  Guait.  70.  Jwomal^  ii.  j/* 
SojiORis,  Ovid.  Met*  vi.  537.  J^/.  9.  t^^.J&uis^  u  e.  lo,  J^.' 
xiv«  95.  €t  aim  passim. 

Married  women  were  called  Matron  J^or  natrafamUas^ 
Gell.  xviit.  6.  opposed  to  meretrices^  prestihUa^  scerta,  &c. 

There  could  be  no  just  or  \tgA\  marriage  (NU  FTlM)justuf» 
mairimomum^  connukum^  conju^ium^  vel  consortium^  i«e.  eadem 
Joriuna  aut  condiM^  for  better,  Tor  worse),  unless  between  Ro- 
man citizens;  NON  £RATCUMEXTBRNOCONNUBlUM,iS<7Z€r* 

Ben.  iv.  35.  without  a  particular  permission  for  that  purpose^ 
obtained  first  from  the  people  or  senate,  and  afterwards  from 
the  Emperors,  itv.  xxxviii.  36.  Ulpian.  Fragm.v.  4.  Conjugt 
iarbara  turpis  maritus  rnxit,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5*  j.  Anciently^ 
a  Roman  citizen  was  not  allowed  even  to  marry  a  freed-wo- 
jnan»  Uv*  xxxix.  19.  hence  Antony  is  reproached  by  Cicero 
for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  daughter  of  a  freed-man,  P&n. 
ii.  2.  iii.  &  as  he  afterwards  was  detested  at  Rome  for  marry. 
ingCleopatrat  a  foreigner, before  he  divorced  Octavia;  but  this 
was  not  esteemed  a  legal  marriage,  Plutarch,  in  Anton. 

By  the  Lex  Pafi  a  Popp>ea,  a  greater  freedom  was  allowed. 
Only  sena*torsand  their  sons  and  grandsons  were  forbidden  to 
marry  a  freed-woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daughter  of  an  actor, 
Dio^  liv.  16.  But  it  was  not  till  Caracalla  had  granted  the  right 
•pf  citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire,  that  Ro- 
mans were  permitted  freely  to  intermarry  with  foreigners. 

Tfefe  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  between 
Mghboaring  districts  of  the  same  country,  JLtv.  viii.  14.  ix. 
43.XIV.  ft9.  and  what  is  sttllmore  surprising,  the  States  of  Italy 
were  not  allowed  tospeak  the  Latin  language  in  public,  nor 
theircriers  to  useit-  in  auctions,  without  permission,Iii/.xl.42* 
The  thild^en  of  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman, 
and  a  foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  condition 
little  better  than  that  of  staves,  Liv.  xliii.  3.  They  were  called 
HYBRID-ffi  or  lirrdit,  vt\-des.  Horat.Sat.  i.  7.  2.  Suet.  Aug. 
19.  the  general  name  of  animals  of  a  mixed  breed,  or  produ- 
ced by  animals  of  a  different  species,  mongrels^  [animaiia  am^ 
vrgena  vel  bigenera  musimones^  Umbri^  fee.)  as  a  mule,  from 
a  horse  and  an  ast ;  a  dog  from  a  hound  and  a  cur,  [cants  ex 
rtnatico  ttgrfgario)^  Plin,yiii.  j.  hence  applied  to  those  sprung  . 
from  parents  of  different  nations,  Hirt.de  Bell.  Afr.  19.  MartiaK 
vi.  39.  viii.  22.  and  to  words  compounded  from  different  lan- 
guages. 
The  children  of  a  Inwful  marriage  were  called  LjBGITIMI ; 

all 
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•II  Others  illsgitimi.  Of  ihc  latter,  there  were  four  kinds  s 
Natural£s»^x  concubina ;  Spurii,  tx  fMreirice  vel  scorte  ti 
incertopatre:  Plutarch.  Q.  B«ora.  101.  ADULT£RiNiet  iNC£Sr 
Tuosi.  There  were  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity,  witliia 
which  marriage  was  prohibited,  as  hetween  a  brother  and  sis- 
ter: an  uncle  and  niece,  &c.  Such  connection  was  called 
INCESTUS,  .tfi  vel  -«wi,  Suet.  CI.  26.  Ner.  5.  Tacit,  Ana. 
xii.  4. 5.  &  8.  or  with  a  Vestal  Virgin,  Suet,  Domit.  8.  Theac 
degrees  were  more  or  less  extended,  or  contracted  at  differeta 
times,  Plutarch.  Quasi.  Rom.  6.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  6,  7.  LUu  L 
42.  &  46.  xlii.  S4.  Su€t.  Aug.  63.  Claud.  26. 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among 
the  Romans,  Sud.  juL  g2.  Cic.  de  Orat.  u  40. 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage  was  from  fourteen  for  men* 
and  twelve  for  girls,  Festus. 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants  to  avoid  the  penal* 
ties  of  the  law  against  bachelors :  but  Augustus  ordained,  that 
no  nuptial  engagement  should  be  valid,  which  was  made  more 
than  two  years  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  that  is» 
below  ten,  DiV?,  liv.  i6.  Ivi.  7.  Suit.  Aug.  34.  This,  however, 
was  not  always  observed,  /•  17.  Digtst.  xxiii.  tit.  i.  de  SpousaL 

No  young  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  marry  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  Cic.  Flacc.  ^ 
.  Hence  a  father  was  saia  spondere^  vel  dtspondtrt  jiliam  aut 
lium^  Cic.  Att.  i.  3.  Ter.  And.  i.  i.  75.  Tacit.  Agric  9.  add- 
ing these  words,  Qu^E  R£s  R£CTS  V£rtat:  or  Dii  B£M£ 
VERT  ANT,  P/a«/.  And.  ii.  fi,  41.  &  49.  ii.  3.  4. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the 
woman's  father,  or  nearest  relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the 
marriage  contract^  which  was  written  on  tables,  [l^ti/tut 
tabtlUt)^  and  sealed,  Jfuxfoud.  ii.  119.  vi.  25.  &  199.  x.  336. 
This  contract  was  called  SPONSALIA,  •orum  vel  -ium^ 
espousals ;  the  man  who  was  betrothed  or  affianced,  SPON- 
SUS,  and  the  woman  SPONSA,  GtU.  iv.  4.  Suet.  Aug.  53, 
O.  ,ia.  or  PACTA,  Plaut^  Pan.  v.  3.  38.  Trin.  ii.  4.  99.  a« 
before.  SPERATA,  Id.Amphit.  ii.2.  44.and  SPERATUS^ 
Ovid.  Ep.  xi.  propejinem.  The  coatract  was  made  in  the  form 
of  a  stipulation,  AM  spondes  ?  Spondeo.  Then  likewise  the 
dowry  was  promised,  Ptaut.  Trin.  v.  s.  34.  Terent.  And.  v.  4, 
47,  to  be  paid  down  on  the  marriage  day,  Sutt.  CI.  26.  Juve^ 
not.  x«  335«  or  afterwards  usually  at  three  separate  paymenta, 
(tribus  pcnsiambus)^  Cic.  Att*  xi.  4. 23*  &  tatf  On  this  occa. 
sion,  there  was  commonly  a  feast :  and  the  man  gave  the  wo- 
man a  ring,  {annutus  prgnubus)^  by  way  of  pledge,  Juvmal. 

vi. 
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vi.  27.  which  she  put  on  her  left  hand,  on  the  finger  next  the 
least ;  because  it  was  believed,  a  nerve  reached  from  thence  to 
the  heart.  Mac  rot.  Sal,  vii.  15. 

<  Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  Ter.  And.  i.  i* 
75.  Certain  days  were  reckoned  unfortunate  ;  as  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed  themi  parti- 
cularly the  whole  month  of  May,  Mense  malum  ma  jo  nu- 
SERB  VOLGUS  AIT,  Ovid.  Fast,  V,  490.  Piutarch.  Q,  Rom,  85. 
and  those  days  which  were  called  Atri,  marked  iu  the  ka1en«< 
dar  with  black ;  also  certain  festivals,  as  that  of  the  Salii^  Pa- 
rcntalia^&c.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1,5.  But  widows  might  marry 
on  those  days,  Ibid.  Plut,  Q,  Rom.  103. 

The  most  fortunate  time  was,  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
June,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  221  >  P/utarch.  Ibid. 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  retrace, 
{spOHsalia  dissolvere^  infirmare^  vel  injringne)^  which  they  ex- 

fressed  thus,  Conditionetua  non  utor,  it  was  called  RE- 
UDIUM.  Hence,  Repudiatus  rspdor^  after  being  rejected, 
I  am  sought  back,  T^r.  And.  i.  j.  15.  and  when  a  man  or 
woman,  after  signing  the  contract,  sent  not  ice  that  they  wished 
to  break  off  the  match,  tlity  were  said  Repudiumeivcl  amicis 
ejus  mttere^  rendttere  vcl  renunciare,  Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  3«  72. 
V.  6.  35.  Platit.  Aul.  iv.  10.  69.  But  Rcpudiare  also  signifies, 
to  divorce  cither  a  wife,  Suet.  Cas.  L  or  a  husband,  Quincti/. 
vii.  8>'2* 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a. long  white 
robe  bordered  with  a  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribbons, 
[segtnefita  et  longi  habitus^  Juvenal,  ii.  124*)  thought  to  be  the 
same  with  tuxica  recta,  P/m.  viir.  48.  bound  with  a  girdle, 
Lucan.  ii.  362.  made  of  wool,  (ZONA  vel  cingulum  Uneum)^ 
tied  in  a  knot,  called  nodus  Herculeus^  which  the  husband  un- 
tied {Soivebat)  t  Ovid,  Ep»  ii«  116.  Festus.  Her  face  was  cover- 
ed (NUBEBATUR)  with  a  red  or  flame  coloured  veil,  (/«- 
ieum  FLAMMEUM),  vel  -us,  to  denote  her  modesty,  Lucan, 
ii.  361.  Juvenal,  ii.  124.  vu22^.etSckol,inloc.  x.  334.  Afd)"- 
tial,  xii.  42,  Plin,  xxi.  8.  hence  Nubere,  sc.  se  viro,  to  marry 
a  husband:  dare,  vel  collo^arejiliam  nuptum  v,  nuptui^  \jemin 
malrimonium  dare,  to  marry  a  daughter,  or  dispose  of  her.  in 
marriage.  Her  hair  was  divided  into  six  locks  with  the  point 
of  a  spear,;P/ii/.  in  Romul^  et  Qjnitst.  86.  vel  87.  Ovid.  Fast,  ii* 
560.  and  crowned  with  flowers,  Cb/tf/.  lix.  6.  Her  shoes  were 
of  the  same  colour  with  her  veil,  (lutei  socci),  CatuL  lix.  i^. 
Plaut.Cas.proL  89.  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  Divin.  i.  i6.Liv.x!ii.  la* 
Suet.  CI.  fl6.  Tacit.  Ann,  xi.  227.  Val.  Max.  tx.  1. 

No 
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No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  rhe  aus- 
pices, Juv.  X.  336.  Cic.  div^  i.  16.  Cluent.  5.  &  16.  Plant, 
Cas>  proL  86.  Sud,  CJaudl  26.  Tacit.  Ann*  xi.  27.  Lucan,  iu 
371.  and  ofiering  sacrifices  to  the  gods»  especially  to  Juno, 
the  goddess  of  marriage,  Virg.  /En,  iv.  59.  Anciently  a  hog 
was  sacrificed,  Farro  R.  R.  ii.  4.  The  gall  of  the  victipi 
was  always  taken  out,  and  thrown  away,  to  signify  the  re- 
moval of  all  bitterness  froip  marriage,  Plutarch. pracep.conjug. 
The  marriage-ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house  01  the 
bride's  father,  or  nearest  relation.  In  the  evening,  the  bride 
was  conducted  (DUCEBATUR  vc\  tkduccbatur)  to  her  bus- 
band's  house.  She  was  taken  apparently  by  lorct[abripiebatur) 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother  or  nearest  relation,  in  memory 
of  the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine  women.  Three  boys,  whose 
parents  were  alive,  attended  her  ;  two  of  them,  supporting 
her  by  the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau  ot  pine  or 
thorn  before,  (TV^fl /^m^fl  vel  j/^inw),  Festus ;  Catull.  lix.  15. 
Plin.  xvi.  18.  Propert.  iv.  12.  46.  There  were  five  other 
torches  carried  before  her,  (called  Faces  Nupti ALBS,  Cic. 
Qumt,  6.  Marit^,  Ovid,  Ep.  xi.  101.  Legitime,  Lucan. 
ii.  356.)  Plutarch  q,  Rom.  ±,  Hence  Tada  is  put  for  mar- 
i:iage,  yirg,  /En.  iv.  18.   Ovid.  Met,  iv.  60. 

Maid-servants  follpwed  with  a  distaff,  a  spindle  and  wool ; 
[coins  compta^  et  fusus  cum  stamint)^  intimating,  that  she  was 
to  labour  at  spinning,  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  of  old, 
Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  741.  Lzz;.  i.  57.  and  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  later  times.  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  seldom  worn  any  thing  but  the  manufacture  of  his 
wife,  sister,  daughter,  and  nieces,  at  least  for  his  domestic 
robes.  Suet.  Aug.  73. 

A  boy  named  CAMILLUS,  carried  in  a  covered  vase, 
called  CuMERUM,  vel  -a,  the  bride's  utensils,  (nubentis 
UTENSiLi  AJ,  Festus  ;  and  play-things  for  children,  (Crepun- 
DIa).  Plant.  Cist.  iii.  i.  5.  Rud.  iv.  4.  1 10. 

A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nup- 
tial procession,  [pompamnuptialemduccbant)^  which  was  called 
OYYlCWiyiy  Juvenal,  ii.  132.  vi.  202.  Suet.  Cal.  25.  Claud. 
26.  Ner»  28.  Hence  DUCERE  uKorem^  sc.  domum,  to  marry 
a  wife.  The  boys  repeated  jests  and  railleries  (sales  et  convicia) 
as  she  passed  along,  Lucan.  ii.  369.  Festus ^  Catull.  lix.  127* 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house  were 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapestry, 
JuvenaL  vi.  51,  79.  &  226.    • 

H  H  When 
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When  tbe  bride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  the  waf^ 
she  answered,  Ubi  tv  Caius,  ibi  ego  Caia,  i.  e«  Utiiu 
Dominus  et  pater  familias^  ibi  ego  Dominatt  mater Jamilias.  A 
new  married  woman  was  called  CAIA,  from  Caia  Qeciliaov 
Tanaquil^  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus^  who  is  said  to  have 
been  an  excellent  spinster  [lamfica)  and  house- wife.ldrV.  Murm 
.  12.  QuinctiL  i.  7.  Festus.  Her  distaff  and  spindle  were  kept 
in  tbe  temple  or  Sangus  or  Hercules,  P/in.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  bride  bound  the  door-post5  of  her  husband  with  wool- 
len fillets,  Plin.  xxix.  2.  s.  g.  Lucan,  ii.  355.  Serv.  inVirgm 
.j£n.  iv.  4j8.  and  anointed  {ungebai)  them  with  the  fat  of  swine 
or  wolves,  to  avert  fascination  or  enchantments ;  whence  she 
was  called  UXOR,^tf^uiUNXOR,  S^rv.  ibid,  Plin.  xxviii.g, 

«•  37* 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  Lucan.  ibid.  Plutarch,  in 

Romul.  et  quast^  Rom.  29.  or  gently  stepped  over  it.  Plant. 

Cas.  iv.  4.  1.    It  was  thought  ominous,  to  touch  it  with  her 

feet,  because  the  threshold  was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess 

of  virgins,  Serv,  in  Firg^  Eel.  viii.  29. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  to 
her,  to  denote  her  being  entrusted  with  the  inanagement  oi 
the  family»^  Fcstus^  A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her ; 
intimating,  that  she  was  to  work  at  the  spinning  of  wc/ol, 
Plutarch,  quasi.  Rom.  31.  Both  she  and  her  husband  touched 
fire  and  water ;  because  all  things  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  these  two  elements,  Plutarch^  q.  Kom.  1  •  ydrrc  dc 
L.  L0  iv.  10.  Otfid.  Fast.  iv.  792.  Art*  Am,  ii.  ^gS.  with  the 
water  they  bathed  their  feet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  167. 

The  husband  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  feast  (Cf^NA 
NUPTl ALES)  to  his  relations  and  friends,  to  those  of  the 
^ride  and  her  attendants,  Plant.  Cure.  v.  2.  62.  Suet.  Cal.  2^. 
Juvenal 0  VI,  201. 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song,  (EI^THA- 
LAMIUM,)  HvMENiEUs  vei -am,  vel  Thalassio,  Afar/zW, 
iii.  93.  25.  Cdtull.  61.  Ter.  Adelpk,  v.  7,  7.  Stat.  Sylv.  ii.  7. 
87.  They  often  repeated,  lo  Hymen  Hymen >ee,  Plaut* 
Cas.  ivr  3.  and  Thalassio,  Martial,  i.  36.  6.  from  Hymen  the 
God  of  marriage  amon^  the  Greeks ;  and  Thalassus  among 
the  Romans,  ibid.  Martial,  xiii.  42.  5.  or  from  one  Talassius^ 
who  iiv6d  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife,  Fesius^  Liv.  i.  9* 
as  if  to  wish  the  new- married  couple  the  like  felicity,  Plum 
tarch,  in  Pomp,  (or  from  raXoffia^  lanificum^  Plutarch,  in  Ro. 
mulo.)  These  words  used  also  toberesoundadby  theattend« 
ants  of  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  bouse,  Martial. 

ibid. 
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diV.  Ovid^  Ep.  XII.  143.  XIV.  27.  Hence  Hyfnen^ds  canere^  to 
sing  the  nuptial  song,  Ftrg.  JEn^  vii.  398.  vel  Hymauea,  sc, 
carmna^  Orid.  Art.  Ani.i.563.  Hymenaiinconccssi^  forbidden 
nuptials,  Virg.  j£n.  i.  651.  vetUi,  vi.  623. 

After  supper,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber 
(in  thalamum)  by  matrons,  who  had  been  married  only  to  one 
husband,  called  Pr0nuia,  Festus ;  and  laid  [coUocabatur)  in 
the  nuptial  couch,  [Uctus  gemalis)j  which  was  magnificently 
adorned,  CatulL  lix.  188.  and  placed  in  the  hall,  [in  atriovel 
auhf  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  87.)  opposite  (adversus)  to  the  dool",  and 
covered  with  flowers,  tic,  Clumt.  j.  CatulL  lix.  loa.  Donai. 
.  in  Ten  Eun.  iii.  5.  45.  Juvenal,  x.  334.  T^cit.  Ann^  xv.  37. 
Propert.  iv.  ii.  8i.   wU.  xvi.  9.  sometimes  in  the  garden, 
Juvenal,  x.  334.     If  it  had  ever  been  used  for  that  purpose 
before,  the  place  of  it  was  changed,  Prcpert.  iv.  i8.  85.  iv, 
9,  j9*  There  were  images  of  ceruin  divinities  around,  ootbi* 
GUs,  Pertunda,  &c.  Arnob.  iv.  Augustin.  de  civ,  Dei,  vi.9» 
Nuptial  Songs  were  sung  by  young  women  before  the  door 
till  midnight,/7z/i^.  Fast.  iii.  675.  695.  hence  called  Epitha^ 
LAMIA.    Th^  husband  scattered  nuts  amonir  the  boys»  Plin. 
XV.  22.  Serv.  in  Verg.  EcL  viii.  30.  Catuu.  lix.  131.  inti-» 
mating,  that  he  dropt  boyish  amusemenu,  and  thenceforth 
was  to  act  as  a  man.    Hence  nuces  reUnquere^  to  leave  trifles, 
and  mind  serious  business,  Pers.  i.  to.  or  from  boys  playing 
with  nuts  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia^  Suet.  Aug.  83.  Mar^^ 
tial.v.  85.  xiv.  1.  12.  which  at  other  times  was  forbidden, 
ib.  i8.  Young  women,  when  they  married,  consecrated  their 
play-thingg  and  dolls  or  babies  (PUPi£)  to  Venus^  Ptrs^  ii. 
70.  The  guests  were  dismissed  with  small  presents^  {Apapho^ 
tita\  Martial,  xiv.  i.  Juvenal,  vi.  20a. 

Next  day  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  husband^ 
called  RErOTIA,  -orum^  Festus,  Horat.  Satv  ii.  d.  6o.  when 
presents  were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations ; 
and  she  began  to  act  as  mistress  of  the  fatailyi  by  performing 
sacred  rites,  Macroi.  Sat.  i.  15. 

A  woman  after  marriage  retained  her  former  n^me ;  as 
Julia,  TuUia,  Octama,  PauUa,  FaUria,  &c.  joined  to  that 
of  her  husband ;  as  Catonis  Marcia,  Lucan.  ii.  344.  Juliii 
Pompeii^  Tcrentia  Ciceronis,  Livia  Augusti,  &c. 

sDivoree,  (DIVORTIUM),  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage,  was  by  the  law  of  Romulus  permitted  to  the  husband, 
but  not  to  the  wife,  Plutarch,  in  Romulo  ;  as  by  the  Jewish 
iaw,  Deutr,  xxiv.  i.  not  however  without  ^  just  cause,  Festus 
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in  SONTICUM.  A  groundless  or  unjust  divorce  was  punish- 
ed with  the  loss  of  eftecis ;  of  which  one  half  fell  to  the  wife, 
and  the  other  was  consecrated  to  Ceres,    Plutarch,  ibid. 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife,  if  she  had  violated  the  con- 
jugal faith,  used  poison  to  destroy  his  offspring,  or  brought 
upon  him  supposititious  children ;  if  she  had  counterfeited 
his  private  keys,  or  even  drunk  wine  without  his  knowledge, 
Plutarch,  ibid.  Gdl.  x.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  12.  In  these  cases,  the 
husband  judged  together  with  his  wife's  relations,  Dionys.  ii. 
8j.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  into  thq 
twelve  tables,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

Although  the  laws  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  divorce, 
there  was  no  instance  of  its  being-  exercised  for  about  520 
years.  Sp.  Carvelius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  his 
wife,  although  fond  of  her,  because  she  had  no  children,  on 
account  of  the  oath  he  had  been  forced  to  take  by  the  cen  - 
$ors,  in  common  with  the  ether  citizens,  uxorem  se  tiberum 
quct  rendorum  gratia  habiturum,  that  he  would  marry  to  have 
children,  GelL  iv.  3,    Val.  Max.  ii,  1.  4.  Dionys*  ii.  25. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent ;  not  only  for 
important  reasons,  Suet.  Aug.  62.  Qaud.  26.  Ner.  35.  but  often 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  yal.  Max.  vi.g.i  i.  &  12.  Dip^ 
46.18.  Plutarch. in L.PaulloetCiceron. Juvenal. \\.\ /^j .  Caesar 
when  hedivorced  Pompeia  the  niece  of  Sylla,  because  Clodius 
had  got  admission  to  his  house  in  the  garb  of  a  music-girl,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bonea  Dea^  Cic.  Sext. 
34.  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  anything  that  was  said 
against  her,  but  that  he  could  not  live  with  a  wife  who  had 
once  been  suspected,  Dio^  37.  /^jy.Suet.Cas.  6.  Cic.  Att.  1. 12. 

If  a  wife  was  .guilty  of  infidelity,  she  forfeited  her  dowry. 
Vat.  'Max.  viii.  2.  3.  but  if  the  divorce  was  niade  without 
any  fault  of  hers,  the  dowry  was  restored  to  her.  When  the  ' 
separation  was  voluntarv  on  both  sides,  [cum  bona  gratiaa 
se  inviam  discedebaht)^  she  sometimes  also  retained  the  nuptial 
presents  of  her  husband,  Oz^i(/.  deRem.  Am.  ^S^. 

In  the  lateragesof  the  Republic,  the  same  liberty  of  divorce 
was  exercised  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some  think  that 
right  was  granted  to  them  by  the  law  .of  the  twelve  tables,  in 
'  imitation  of  the  Athenians,  Plutarch  An  Aldbiadc*  This,  how- 
ever,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case  :  for  it  appears,  they  did 
not  enjoy  it  even  in  the  time  of  Plautiis,  Mercat^  iv.  6.  only 
if  a  itkan  was  absent  for  a  certain  time,  his  wife  seems  to  have 
been  at  liberty  to  marry  another,  Plaut.  Stich.  i.  1.  29.  After- 
wards some  women  deserted  their  husbands  so  frequently  and 

with 
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vith  so  liUle  shame,  that  Seneca  says,  they  reckoned  their 
years  not  from  the  number  of  Consuls,  but  of  husbands,  dc 
btnef,  iii.  16.  So  Juvenal.  Fiunt  octo  mariti  quinque  per au^ 
tumnos,  vi.  228.  Martial,  vi.  7.  often  without  any  just  cause, 
Cic,  Fam.  vi!U7.  But  a  freed  woman,  if  married  to  herpa- 
tron,  was  not  permitted  to  divorce  him,'  {fi  repudium  mittere,) 

Aug'ustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  licence'of  BONA 
GRATIA  divorces,  as  they  were  called,  Suet.  Aug*  34.  and 
likewise  Domitiam  They  still  however  prevailed,  although 
the  women  wh©  made  them  were  by  no  means  respectable. 
Qua  nubit  ioties^  non  nubitj  adulUra  lege  est.  Martial,  vi,  7. 

The'  man  was  said  omovEfjmuv,  dimitterre  uxorem  ;  and  the 
woman  «»o^£iw«v,  relinquere  vel  deserere  virum  ;  both,  Facere 
divortium  cum  uxore  vel  wr^,  a  viro^  veXabuxore^  Cic.  Fara. 
viii.  7.  D.  24.  3.  34. 

A  divorce  anciently  was  made  with  different  ceremonies, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been 
celebr/ited. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  confarreatio^  was  dissolved  by  a 

Sacrifice  called  DIFFARREATIO,  Festus:  which  was  still 

in  use  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  {discidium) 

took  place  betwixt  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife,  {Fia^ 

mnica),  Quaest.  Rom. 

A^narriage  contracted  by  coemption  was  dissolved  by  a  kind 
ol  release,  called  REMANCI PATIO,  Id.  In  this  manner, 
Cato  is  supposed  to  have  voluntarily  given  away  his  wife 
Marcia  to  Hortensius,  Plutarch,  in  Cat.  and  Tiberius  Nero, 
his  wife  Livia  to  Augustus,  even  when  big  with  child.  Tacit* 
Ann.  v.  1.  Dio,  48.  44.  Vell^  II.  94. 

In  later  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  ceremonies ; 
in  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriage-contract  was 
torn,  {Tabula  nuptialesvel  dotaks/rangebantur j)Tac\t.  Ann. 
xi.  30.  Juvenal,  ix.  '^5*  the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife, 
[ctaves  adimebantur),  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28.  then  certain  words 
were  pronounced  by  a  freed-man^  ^r  by  the  husband  him- 
self, Res  tuas  tibi  habe  vel  -eto  ;  Tuas  res  tiAi  agi- 

TO;   Exi,    EXI  OCYUS;    VaDE  FORAS,    I  FORAS,   MUHER; 

CEDE  DOMO,  Plaut.  Casin.  ii.  2.  36.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  40.  Plaut. 
Amph.  iii.  2.  47.  Ovid.  Ep.  xii.  134.  jfuv.wi.  145.  Mart. 
X.  42.  k'\.  105.  /.  2.8cg.  D.  de  divert.  Hence  Exigereforas^ 
vel  ejicere,  to  divorce,  uV,  Phil.  ii.  28. 

It  the  husband  was  absent,  he  sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce 
(nunciumremiitebatj,  Cic.  Att.  i.  10.  &n  which  similar  words 
were  inscribed.     This  was  called  matrimoniiKEUVKCi atio. 

If 
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If  the  divorce  was  made  without  the  fault  ot  the  wife,  hei* 
whole  portion  was  restored  to  her ;  sometimes  all  at  once, 
but  usually  by  three  different  payments,  Cic,  Att.  xi.  4.  23;  25. 

There  w<is  sometimes  an  action,  (actio  mal^e  tragta* 
TlONi'i),  to  determine  by  whose  fault  the  divorce  was  made,, 
Cic.  Top.  4.  QuinctiUs'xu  ^.declam,  viii.  18.  383.  When  the 
divorce  was  made  by  the  wife,  she  said,  Valeas,  tibi  ha* 
SEAS  tuas  res,  bedoas  mbas  ;  Plant,  Amph.  iii.  2.  47. 

Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  registers,  [dcta)^  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  7.  Senec.  debenef.  as  marriages,  Juvenal,  ii.  136. 
births.  Id.  ix.  84.  and  funerals,  Suet.  Ner,  39. 

Widows  Were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  bus* 
bands  at  least  ten  months,  Senec.  Edist.  65.  and  if  they  mar- 
ried within  that  time,  they  were  neld  infamous,  X^  2^  €.  it 
jecunJ,  nupt.  but  men  were  under  no  such  restriction. 

M.  Antoninus  the  phil^opher,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Faustina,  lived  with  a  CQncuDine,,(n^  tot  Kberis  superduceret 
nouercam)t  that  he  might  not  bring  in  a  step-mother  on  his 
children,   Capitolin.  invita  ejus,  fin* 

Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  honour* 
9ble,  and  those  who  had  been  married  hut  to  one  husbandi^ 
or  who  remained  in  widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  re-» 
apect :  Hence  UNIVIRA  is  often  found  in  ancient  inscrip^ 
tions,  as  an  epithet  of  bonopr.  So  Uni  nupfa.  Propert. 
iv,  ulL  Such  as  married  a  second  time  were  not  allowed  to 
officiate  at  the  annual  sacred  rites  of  Female  Fortune,  [For^ 
iunamuliekris,)  Dionys.  viii.  56.  Val.  Max.  x.  8.  4.  Serv.  in 
Virg.  iGn.  iv.  ig.  Festus  in  Pudicitia  signum.  Among  the 
Germans  second  marriages  were  prohibited  by  law*  Tacit ^ 
4e  Mor.Germ.  19. 


IV.    ROMAN  FUNERALS. 

^H£  Romans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funeral-rites, 
because  they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburied 
were  not  admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the  de^d  ;  or  at  least 
wandered  a  hundred  years  along  the  river  Styx,  before  they 
were  ^llo^ed  to  cross  it^  for  which  reason,  if  tne  bodies  of 
their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they-c^ected  to  them  an 
empty  tomb,  (TuMULUS  inanis,  unvro^ioy,  Cenotaphium)^  at 
which  they  performed  the  usual  solemnities,  Virg.  ^n.  iii. 
304.  vi.  326.  505.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  162.  and  if  they  happened 
19  bce  a  dead  body,  they  always  tbre\y  some  catth  upon 
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ky  IK  365*  Rotate  Od.  ].  28*  23.  &  36,  and  whoever  neglect- 
ed  to  do  so,  was  obliged  to  expiate  his  crime,  by  sacrificing 
a  hog  to  Ceres,  Fesius  in  PRiECiDANEA  agna;  Hence  no 
kind  of  death  was  so  much  dreaded  as  shipwreck,  Ov»  Tristm 
]•  s«  £1.  Hence  also,  RttecontUre  manes ^  to  bury  in  due  form, 
Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  Condtrt  ammam  sepulchro^  Virg.  lEn.  iii. 
68«  See  P(aui.  MosL  ii.  2,  66*  Suet,  Calm  59.  and  to  want 
the  due  rites  was  esteemed  the  greatest  misfortune,  Ovid.  Ep. 
X*  119, 

When  persons  were  at  tlie  point  of  death,  their  nearest  re* 
lation  present  endeavoured  to  catch  their  last  breath  with  their 
mouth,  {extremum  spiritum  ore  excipere)  Cic.  Ver.  v*  45* 
Virg.  Mx\»  v\,  684.  for  they  believed  that  the  soul  or  living 
principle  (ANIMA)  then  went  out  at  the  mouths  Hence  the 
soul  of  an  old  person  [anima  senilis)  was  said  in  primis  labris 
esse^  Senec  Ep.  30,  or  lit  ore  prima  tenri.  Id,  Here,  fur,  1310. 
so  AN  IMAM  agere^  to  be  in  the  agony  of  death,  Liv.  xxvi. 
14*  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  13.  Tusc.  i.  9.  Senec.  Ep.  loi.  Animam 
dare^  efflare^  exbalare^  exspirare^  effundere^-^&c.  to  die- 

They  now  also  pulled  oiT  their  x\v\g%^Suet.  Tib.  73.  Plin. 
xxxi.  1.  which  seem  to  have  been  put  on  again,  before  they 
were  placed  on  the  funeral  pile.  Propen.  iv.  7,  p. 

The  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  de« 
ceased,  Virg.  jEn.  ix.  487.  Ovid*  Her.  u  102.  &  113.  ii. 
120.  X.  120.  Lucan.  tii.  740*jprobably  to  make  them  appear 
less  ghastly.  Suet.  Ner.  aq.  The  eyes  were  afterwards  open- 
ed on  the  funeral  pile,  Phnp  xi.  37.  s.  55.  When  the  eyes 
were  cjosed,  they  called  [inclamabant)  upon  the  deceased  by 
Bame  seveiral  times  at  intervals,  Ovid,  Trist.  iii,  3.  43.  re- 
peating AVE  or  VALE,  QUidl.  xcviii.  so.  Oxnd,  Met.  x.  62. 
Fast,  iv.852.  yiYi^fkCt  corpora nondum  conclamata,  just  expir- 
ing,  l^tuan.  ii.  23^  and  those  who  had  given  up  their  friends 
for  lost,  or  supposed  them  dead,  were  said  eos  conclamavisse 
Liv.  iv,  40*  so  when  a  thing  was  c^uite  desperate  Concla- 
MATUM  EST,  all  is  over,  Ter.FMn^  ii.  3.  56. 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  Ov.  Trist.  iii. 3, 
40*  Hence  DEP08ITUS|;  for  in  ultimo positus^  desperate  sa- 
iutis^  desperate,  dying,  past  hopes  of  recovery.  Id.  ex  Pont. 
ii.  2.  47.  7m.  iii.  3.  40.  l^er.  Mn.  xii.  395.  uV.  Vcrr.  i.  2. 
er   from  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  sick    persons  at  the 

Sate,  to  see  if  any  that  passed  had  ever  been  ill  of  the  same 
isease,  and  what  had  cured  them,  Strv.  in  Virg,  JEn.  xii.  395. 
Strab.  iii.  p*  15^.  xvi,  746.  Herodot,  i.  igy,  Hence Depo- 
ifERB  aliquem  viriOy  to  into^^icate,  Plaut.AuL  iii.  6,  39,  Pq* 
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^Ui  artus^  dead,  Ovid.  Hen  x.  122.  so  compo situs  vino  somnO" 
que,  overpowered,  Omd,  Am^r.  1,  4.  51.  ii.  «;.  22, 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  anoinu 
cd  with  perfumes,  Virg.  £n.v\,  219.  Oaid.  ib.  Plin.  Epist. 
V.  16.  bv  slaves  called  POLLINCTORES,  [quasi  pellis  unc- 
iorcs),  P/aut,  Asin.w  2.  60  Pan,  pro/.  6^«  belonging  to  those 
who  took  care  of  funerals,  (LlBITiNARII),  Senec.  dtbenef^ 
vi.  38.  and  had  the  charge  of  the  temple  oi  Vtnus  LUntina^ 
where  the  things  requisite  for  funerals  [necessariafuneribusj 
were  sold,  Plutarch.  Rom.  quasi,  R.  23.  Liv.  xli.  21.  Hence 
Vitare  Libitinamt  not  to  die,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  30.  6.  Mirari 
nikil^  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit,  to  admire  nobody  till  after 
his  death,  Jd.  Ep.  ii.  1.49-  Ubitinam  evadere^  to  escape 
death,  Juvenal,  xii.  122.  Ltt?itina  is  also  put  for  the  funeral 
couch.  Martial,  viii,  43.  4.  Acran.  in  Hon  Od.  iii.  30.  6. 

In  this  temple  was  kept  an  account  {ratio  vel  ephemertsjof 
those  who  died,  Suet.  Ner.  39.  for  each  of  whom  a  ceruin 
coin  was  paid,  Dionys.'w.  ij.  hence  Autumnusqtu  gravis^ 
Libitina  quastus  acerba,  because  autumn  being  unhealthful 
usually  occasioned  great  mortality,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  19.  So 
Ph/rdr.  iv.  19.  25. 

The  money  paid  for  the  liberty  of  burial  and  other  expen* 
ces,  was  called  ARBITRIUM,  ofienerplur.  .tf,  Cic.  post, 
red.  in  Sen.  7.  Dom.  37.  Pis.  9.  so  arbitrium  uendendi  sa&s, 
the  monopoly  of  salt,  liv.  ii.  9. 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  the  best>robe  which  the  de- 
ceased had  worn  when  alive,  yirg^  j£n.  ix.  488.  Ordinary 
citizens  in  a  white  toga^  Juv.  iii.  172.  Magistrates  in  their 
prcttexta,  &c.  and  laid  Uomponebatur  vel  collocaiatur)  on  a 
couch  in  the  vestibule  (iocus  vacuus  ante  jariuam  domus^per 
quern  a  via  ad  adesitur,  Gell.  xvi.  5.)  with  the  feet  outwards, 
as  if  about  to  take  its  last  departure,  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  50s.  Taat. 
Agric.  45.  Senec.  Ep.  12.  brev.  vit.  20.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  Pers. 
iii.  104.  Hence  componere,  to  bury,  Horat.  Sat,  1.  9.  28.  Ov. 
Fast.  iii.  547.  v.  426.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47.  Then  a  lamentation 
was  made.  Hence  SicposUum  affati  discedite  corpus^  ^i^g*  ^^* 
ii.644.  The  couch  was  sometimes  decked  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  Vlrg.  yEn.  xi.  66.  Dionys.  xi.  39.  the  bedstead  of  ivo- 
ry. Prop.  ii.  10.  21.  If  the  deceased  had  received  a  crown  for 
his  bravery,  it  was  now  placed  on  his  head,  Gc.  de  legg.  ii, 
24.  Plin.  xxi.  3.  A^  small  coin  triens  vel  obolus  was  put  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  might  give  to  Charon,  [Portitor  vel  Portk^ 
rneus^  the  ferryman  of  hell),  for  his  freight,  Juven.  iii.  267. 
Hence  a  person  who  wanted  this  and  the  other  funeral  obla- 
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tions  was  said,  Abiise  ad  Acker untem  sine  viatico  ;  for  without 

them  it  was  thought  that  souls  could  not  purchased  lodging 

or  place  of  rest,  (nusquamposse  divertiJFi^uu  Poen,  proh/t. 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased, 

at  least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  Lucan.  iii.  442.  Fes^ 

ius^  Horat.  Od.  ii.  14.  23.  Plin.  xvi.  33.  to  prevent  the  Pontic 

fexMaximus  from  entering,  and  thereby  being  polluted,  Serv. 

ad  yirg»  /£n»  iii.  64.  iv.  507.  for  it  was  unlawful  for  him  not 

only  to  touch  a  dead  body,  Dio,  Ivi.  31.  but  even  to  look  at  it, 

Senec,  Marc,  15.  Id,  liv.&8.  This  tree  was  Sacred  to  Pluto,  be* 

cause  when  once  cut,  it  never  grows  again,  called  atra^jera^ 

lis,  funerea^  yc\Junebris,  fronci  its  being  used  at  funerals,  |fo//. 

The  Romans  at  first  usually  interred  [bumabant)  their  dead, 

which  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method,  CtCm  dt 

legg,  ii.  22,  Plin,  vii.  ^j^.  Genes,  iii.  19.     They  early  adopted 

the  custom  of  burning  [cremandi,  vel  comburendi)  from  tiie 

Greeks,  Plutarch,  in  Numa^  which  is  mentioned  in  the  laws 

of  Numa,  and  of  the  twelve  tables,  Cic,  Hid.  but  it  did  not 

.become  general,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic. 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  Patrician  branch  oi  the  Gens  CoTm 
nelia  that  was  burnt ;  which  he  is  supposeld  to  have  ordered, 
lest  any  one  should  dig  up  his  body,  and  dissipate  his  remains^ 
'  as  he  did  those  of  Marius.  Gc.  Plin.  ibid.  Pliny  ascribes  the 
first  institution  of  burning  amonf  the  Romans,  to  their 
having  discovered  that  the  bodies  otthose  who  fell  in  distant 
wars  were  dug  up  by  the  enemy.  Ibid,  The  wise  men  among 
thelndians,  called  GYMNOSopHisTiE,  commonly  burnt  them- 
'  selves  alive,  Plin.  vi.  19.  s,  22.  as  Calanus,  in  presence  of 
Alexander,  Cic.  Tusc.  li.  2i.  Zamarus,  at  Athens,  while 
Augustus  was  there,  Dio^  liv.  9. 

Under  the  emperors,  it  became  almost  universal,  Tacii. 
Ann,  xvi.  9.  but  was  afterwards  gradually  dropt  upou  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  so  that  it  had  fallen  into  disused 
about  the  end^of  the  fourth  century,  Macrsb.  vii*  j. 

Children  before  they  got  teeth  were  not  burnt,  Plin,  vi;. 
15.  s.  16.  Juvenal,  xv.  140. but  buriedina  place  called  SUG- 
GRUNDARIUM,  Fulgent,  de prise,  serm.  7.  So  likewise 
persons  struck  with  lightning,  {julgurki\  Plin.  ii.  55.  Senec. 
dc  Ir.  iii.  23.  Qu.  mt.  ii.  2 1.  were  buried  in  the  spot  where 
thejTfell,  called  BIDENTAL,  because  it  was  consecrated  by 
sacrificing  sheep,  {bidentes)^  Pers.ii.27*  Luc.  i.  606.  viii.  864* 
Fest.  Gell.  xvi.  6.4  It  was  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  no  one 

was 
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was  allowed  to  tread  upon  it,  Ibid,    To  remove  its  bound^t 
{jnoverc  bidentd)  was  esteemed  sacrilege,  Horat.  art.  ^.  4.^1 . 

The  expressioas,  SEPELIRE,  Sepidtura^  and  Sepulchrum^ 
are  applied  to  every  manner  of  disposing  (cond^ndij  of  a  dead 
body,  PUn.  17.  54.  Cic.  Tusc  i.  45.  So  alsoHUMARE, 
&c.  Cic.  Ugg.  ii.  22.  iW^.  £21^71^.  13.  JUSTA,  exsequi^^  vel 
fiinus^  funeral  obsequies  or  solemnities ;  Hence  Justa /iai^«> 
kria^justafunerumvci  cxequiarum^  ti  jnstajunera  dicuijacere^^ 
4olvere^  yd  ptrsohere^  Cic.  Flac.  38.  Le^*  >>•  17*  Liv.  i.  20. 
Sallust.  Jug.  11.  Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  17.  Heddtrc  justajuneri  : 
Plin.  X.  2.  But  EXSEQUIiC  properly  denotes  the  funeral 
procession,  [officium  exsequiarum^  v.  pompafunebris.)  Hence 
£x6£QU  IAS  duccre^  dtducen^  tormtariJrequiniareyprosequi^iLC. 
to  attend  the  funeral,ytfRm  interesse^  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  324  xvu 
6.7'  21.  Suet.  Tib.  32.  Ter.  And.  i.  ioo« 

Of  funerals  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 

The  public  funeral  was  called  INDICTIVUM,  (n^^ui^i/ 
^rprac<memhondnesev0cabantur)^QZ2M%^wo^\t  were  invited 
to  it  by  a  herald,  Gc,  dom.  18.  (See  p.  177).  Of  this  kind  the 
most  remarkable  were  Funus  CENSORIUM,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv. 
jj.  xiii.  2. 1^0^  liii.  30.  liv»  28.  including y^ntti  consulart^ 
fratorium^  triumpAaUt  &c.  PUBLICUM,  when  a-person 
was  buried  at  the  public  expence,  Tacit^  Ann.  iii,  48*  vi.  1 1. 
Suet.  Kit.  3.  and  Col^ativum,  by  a  public  contribution, 
liv.  Vu  33.  VaL  Max.  iv.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Poplic,  (See  p.  i45)« 
Augustus  was  very  liberal  in  panting  public  funerals,  irifAonai 
rafeuy)  as  at  first  in  conferring  tlie  honour  pf  a  triumph, 
Dio/liv.  12. 

A  jprivate  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  &nec.  de  tranq. 
t.  Ox/id.  Trist.  i.  3.  22.  TRASLATiTiiiM,  Suet.  Ner.  33. 
Pl£B£ium,  Propert.  ii.  lo.  25.  Commune,  Auson.  Parent. 
X*  J*  and  VuLGARK,  Capitolin.  in  Anton.  Phil.  13. 

The  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  infancy,  or  under  age, 
was  called  ACERBUM,  or  immaturum^  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  429. 
Juvenal,  xi.  44.  Senec,  Ep.  123.  or  £xs£Quii£  immaturje. 
Id.  tranq.  anim.  i.  11.  Bui/unu^  acerbum  ig  applied  by  some 
only  to  infants,  and  immaturum  to  young  men.  Such  were 
buried  sooner  than  grown  persons,  and  with  less  pompf  Cic. 
Cluent.^.  Tadt.Ann^ym,  ij.  Suet.  Ner.  ^^.  Funerapuero* 
rum  ad  faces  et  cereosducta^  Scnec.  brev.  vi.  so.  Ep.  12ft. 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept 
Vfiually  fpr  s^ven  or  eight  days,  Serv^  in  Firg.  v.  64.  vi.  2^8- 
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with  a  keeper  set  to  watch  it.  Id.  xu  30*  and  sometimes  boys 
to  drive  away  the  flies,  Xiphitin*  Ixxiv.  4.  When  the  funeral 
was  private,  the  body  was  not  kept  so  long,  Cic*  Clueni.  9. 
Stut.  Oik.  Tacii.  jinn.  xit.  9. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assembled* 
the  dead  body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremost,  (  fiedi-* 
bus  efferebatur^  Plin.  vii.  s.  9.)  on  a  couch,  covered  with 
rich  cloth,  [stragula  vestis^)  with  gold  and  purple,  Suet.  jful. 
84.  supported  commonly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  re- 
lations of  the  deceased,  Plin.  vii*  44.  Juvtnal^  x.  259.  Vol. 
Max,  vii.  1.  or  of  his  heirs,  Horat»  Sat,  li.  5.  86.  sometimei 
of  his  freedmen,  Ptrs.  iii.  io6.  Julius  Cassarwas  borne  bjr 
the  magistrates.  Suet.  84.  Augustus  by  the  senators.  Id*  aot« 
and  Germanicus  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  2,  So  Drusus,  his  father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the 
tribunes  and  centurions  to  the  winter  quarters ;  and  then  hy 
the  chief  men  in  the  different  cities,  on  the  road  to  Rome^ 
Dio^  Iv.  2.  Sud,  Claud.  1.  Paulus  ^milius,  by  the  chief 
men  of  Macedonia,  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  he 
died,  Vol.  Max.  ii«  |o.  3.  Plutarch^  in  Vii. 

Poor  citizens  ami  slaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  In 
a  plain  bier  or  ceffin,  (Sandapila,  Martial,  ii.  81.  viii*  75. 
14.  Juvenal,  viii.  tyg.  ViLis  AKCA, Horai.  Sat.  i.  8.  9*  Or« 
ciNiANA  SPONDA,  Martial.  X.  j.  9.)  usually  by  four  bearers 
called  VESPILLONI^S,  vel  Vesp^^  {quia  vespertino  tempore 
mortuos  efferehant\  Festus  Suet.  Dom.  17,  Eutrop.  vii.  34. 
Martial,  i.  31.  and  48.  Sandapilones,  vel,  -ani;  and  ia 
later  writers,  LEOTiCARti. 

The  funeral  couches  (LECTICi^,  lec6^  vel  tori)  of  the  rich 
seem  also  to  have  been  borne  by  Vespillones^  Nept.Att.3j;,  ^^l'« 
X.  3.  ^ence  a  couch  carried  by  six  was  called  Hex  aphorum* 
Martial,  ii.  8s.  vi.  jj.  10.  and  by  eight,  OCTOI»HORUM,  ix.  3* 
is.  or  Lectica  ociopMros ;  as' the  ordinary  couches  or  se^- 
dans  used  in  the  city,  or  on  a  journey,  were  carried  by 
slaves,  called  Lecticarii,  dc*  Ver.  v.  ii.  Fam.\v.  la. 
Phil.  41. 

These  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes 
covered.  Hid.  ' 

The  general  name  of  a  bier  was  FERETRUM,  Virg.  /£n. 
vi.  222.  xi.  64.  V4g-  Stat.  Tkeb.  vi.  55.  Ovidn  Met.  xiv.  747* 
or  C APULUS,  vef-ttw  (quod corpus cvfi\zi)iServ.  in  Virg.  xi. 
64.  Festus :  Hence  capularis,  old,  at  death's  door,  Plaut.  miL 
iii.  1.  34.  CaptUi  decus^  A^^i^*  V-  s*  4^*  Some  taij^tferetrum^ 

io 
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to  be  the  %$mt  with  Uctusi  others  that  on  which  the  coach 
was  supported,  Varr.  de  L.L,  iv.  35. 

Children  whc)  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carted 
to  the  pile  by  their  mothers,  Stat,  Sylv.  v.  5.  15,  Ovid.  Her. 
acv.  115, 

Ail  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemnized  in  the  night 
time  with  torches,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  way  of  ma« 
gistrates  and  priests,  who  were  supposed  to  be  violated  by  see* 
mg  a  corpse,  so  that  they  could  not  perform  sacred  rites,  till 
they  were  purified  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  5(rrr;.  in  Vtrg.  xi, 
143.,  Donat.  Ter,  And.  i.  1.  81.  Thus,  to  diminish  the  ex- 
pence  of  funerals,  it  was  ordained  by  Demetrius  Phaiereu§  at 
Atfienf,  Cic*  de  If^gg.  ii.  26.  according  to  an  ancient  law, 
which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  desueiude,  Demosih.  adv. 
Macattatum^  p.  666.  Hence  FUNUS,  a  funeral,  Uom  Junes 
£ccensi,  Isid,  xi,  2.  xx.  10.  or  funalia^funalcs  cerd,  urea  facts  ^ 
vtXcandda^  torches,  candles,  or  tapers,  originally  made  of 
small  ropes  or  cords ;  [Junes,  vtljuniculi)  coverea  with  wax 
or  tallow,  (sevum  vel  sedam),  Serv.  ibid,  et  Mn,  i.  727.  Val. 
Max.  iii.  6.  4.   Varr.  dc  vit.  pop.  R. 

But  in  afteir  ages,  public  funerals  (Junera  indictiva)  were 
celebrated  in  the  day  time,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon, 
m  it  is  thought  from  Plutarch,  in  SylL  with  torches  also,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  224.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4.  Private  or  ordinary 
funerals /^/fl«/a)  were  always  at  night,  /ifj/.  in  Vespillones. 

As  torches  were  used  both  arfuneralsand  marriages,  Ot/u/. 
Ep.  xxi,  17ft.  hence  inter  utramquejacem^  for  inter  nuptias et 
Junus,  Propert.  iv^  12.  46.  Etjacepro  thalami^ax  mihi  mortis 
^esfj  Ovid  £p.  xxi.  172. 

The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and 

every  one's  place  assigned  him,  by  a  person  called  DESIG- 

N ATOR,  an  undertaker  or  master.of  ceremonies,  [dominus 

Juneris),  attended  by  Lictors,  dressed  in  black,  Horat.  Ep.  i. 

7. 6.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  2.  legg.  ii.  24. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds ;  pipers,  fTlBiciNES, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  660.  vel  Siticines,  Gdi.  xx,  2.)  trumpeters, 
Pers.  iii.  163..  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi.  192.  and  cornetters,  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  6.  43.  then  mourning  women,  (PRitFIC^,  quada^ 
kant  tatens  modum  plangen£),  hired  to  lament,  FestUs ;  LudU 
d2.  Horat.  Art.  431.  and  to  sing  the  funeral  song,  (Ni£.NIA 
Vel  Leskus),  or  the  praises  of  the  deceased.  Plant.  True.  ii.  6» 
14.  iv.  2.  18.  to  the.>80und  of  the  flute,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  24. 
Quinctil.  uiii.  2.     Boys  and  girls  were  sometimes  employed 

for 
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f^r  this  last  purpose.  Suei.  Aug.  tot.  As  these  praise  were 
oiten  unmerited  and  frivolous;  hence  nuga  is  put  for  n^n lA^ 
Plaut.  Asin.  iv..63.  and  Lexidiut  rcsinanejctjnvola^  for  voces 
prttficarum^   Gell.  xviii.  7. 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larger 
and  longer  than  ordinary,  Ovid,  Am,  ii.  6.  6.  of  a  grave  dis* 
mal  sound,  Stat,  Tkeb,  v.  120.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  the  number  of  players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  wat 
restricted  to  ten,  Cic,  legg,  ii,  24.  Ovid,  Fast,  vi,  664, 

Next  came  players  and  buffoons,  {LiiJii  vel  histrioncs^  ct 
scurra),  who  danced  and  sung,  Dionys,  vii,  9.  SuH,  Tib.  57. 
One  of  them,  called  ARCHIMIMUS,  supported  the  charac- 
ter {personam  agcbat)  of  the  deceased,  imitating  his  words  aAd 
actions  while  alive,  5w</.  Ve^p.  19.  These  players- sometimes 
introduced  apt  sayings  from  dramatic  writers,  Suet,  Cets^  84. 
Then  followed  the  freed-men  of  the  dece9sed,  wiih  a  cap 
on  their  head,  (pileati).  Cod.  de  Lat,  libert,  Liv.  xxxviii,  ^5, 
Dionys.  viii.  Some  masters  at  their  death  freed  all  their  slaves^ 
from  the  vanity  of  having  their  funeral  procession  attended  by 
a  numerous  train  of  freed-men,  Dionys,  iv.  24. 

Before  the  corpse,  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceased,, 
and  of  his  ancestors,  Cic,  Brut.  34.  Ml,  xiii.  32.  Horat.  Epod^ 
viii.  tt.VaLMax.s'nx.  ig,  x.Plin,  xxxv.  «.  on  long  poles  or 
frames,  Sil,  x.  ^66.  but  not  of  such  as  had  been  condemned 
for  any  heinous  crime,  Tacit.  Arm.  ii.  32.  iii.76.  whose  im^^ 
ges  were  broken,  Juvtnal.  viii,  18.  The  7nu;ni;zr2  ordained, 
that  the  image  of  Caesar,  after  his  deification,  should  not  be 
carried  before  the  funeral  of  any  of  his  relations,  D20,  xlvii.  19* 
Sometimes  there  were  a.  great  many  different  couches  carried 
before  the  corpse,  on  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  images  were 
placed,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  11.  Strv,  in  Virg,  v.  4.  vi.  862.  ^y^^ 
After  the  funeral,  these  images  were  again  set  up  in  the  halJ, 
where  they  were  kept.     See  p.  31. 

Ifdie  deceased  had  distinguished  himselfin  war,  the  crowns 
and  rewards  which  he  had  received  for  his  valour  were  display- 
ed, together  with  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had  taken  from 
the  enemy,  Virg.  j£n,  xi.  78.  At  the  funerals  of  renowned 
commanders  were  carried  images  or  representations  of  the 
countries  they  had  subdued,  and  the  cities  they  had  taken,  Ta^ 
cit,Ann.t,%.DiOf  lvi.34.1xxiv«  4.  At  the  funo^ral  of  Sylla  above 
2000  crowns  are  said  to  have  been  carried  which  had  been 
sent  him  by  different  cities  on  account  of  his  victory,  'Appian. 
B,  C,  i>  4i7»  The  lictors  attended  with  their  fasces  inverted, 
•  Tacit. 
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Tddi,  Ann.  \iu  s.    Sometimes  also  the  officers  arid  trck>p8» 

with  the  spears  pointing  to  the  ground.  Ibid.  Vtrgt,  \u  92.  or 

laid  aside,  Lucan.  viii,  735. 

Behind  the  corpse,  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in 

mourning,  (aifaxAtt^ubrivesU;  atrahvelpullati);  his  sons 

with  their  head  veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  their  head  bare, 

and  their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  or4inary  custom  of 

both,  Plutarch,  quest.  Rom*  14.  the  magistrates  without  their 

badges,  and  the  nobility  without  their  ornaments,  Tadt.  Ann. 

••• 

111.  4* 

The  nearest  relations  sometimes  tore  their  garments,  and 
covered  their  hair  with  dust,  Vir^.  ASn.  xii.  609.  CatuU.  Ixii. 
824.  or  pulled  it  out,  Cic.  Tusc^  lii.  s6.  The  women  in  par- 
ticular, who  attended  the  funeral,  Ter.  And.  u  t\  gq.  otMf. 
Cas.  84*  beat  their  breasts,  tore  their  cheeks,  &c.  Virg.  £n. 
iv.  673.  Tibidl.  u  1.  68*  although  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Mu  LI  £R£S  gen  as  ne  radunto,  (ac.I^.  iu 
S4.  Plin.  xxxvi.  tt.u  e.  Unguibus N£ scindunto,  ^stus. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illastriotis  citizen,  tiie  corpse  was  car* 
lied  through  the  Fonzm;  where  the  procession  stopped,  and  a 
ibnecal  oration  (LAUDATIO)  was  delivered  in  praise  of  the 
deceased  from  the  Rostra^  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near  relation 
or  friend,  Polyb.  wu  51.  tie.  Orat.  u  84.  Suet.  Cas:2^.  Aug. 
loi.  Tib»  vi.  Ner.  9.  sometimes  by  a  magistrate,  PUn.  Ef.  ii. 
I.  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  senate,  QmneHL  lii.  7. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Popli- 
cola,  in  honour  of  his  colleagui;  Brutus,  Plutarch,  in  Popl. 
Dionys^  v.  17.  ix.  54.  It  was  an  incentive  to  glory  and  virtue, 
buthiirtful  to  the  authenticity  of  historical  records,  Liv.  viii. 
40.  Q>.  Brut.  tj. 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate 
also  to  women,  for  their  readiness  in  resigning  their  golden 
ornaments  to  make  up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paidT to  the  Gauls, 
as  a  ransom  for  leaving  the  city  ;  Liv.  v.  ^o.  or,  according  to 
Plutarch,  to  make  the  golden  cup  which  was  sent  to  Delphi, 
as  a  present  to  Apollo,  in  consequence  of  the  vowof  Camillm^ 
after  the  taking  of  Veji,  Plutarch,  in  Candllo. 

But  Cicero  says,  that  Popilia  was  the  first  to  whom  this  ho* 
nour  was  paid,  by  her  son  Catulus,  several  ages  after,  Cic. 
Orat.  \u  11.  and  according  to  Plutarch,  Caesarintroduced  the 
custom  of  praising  young  matrons,  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  Cornelia.    But  after  that,  both  young  and  old,  married 

and 
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atid  unmarried,  were  honoured  with  funeral  orations,  Suei. 
Jid*  6.  CaL  10.  Tack.  Annal.  v.  i.  xvi.6.2)2<7,  xxxix.  64.  &  59* 

While  the  funeral  oration  was.  deliverihg,  the  corpse  wa» 
placed  before  the  Rostra.  The  corpse  of  Caesar  was  placed  ia 
a  gilt  pavilion  like  a  small  temple,  (aurata  ades)^  with  the  robe 
in  which  he  had  been  slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or  trophy. 
Suet.  Cas,  84*  and  his- image  exposed  on  a  moveable  ma- 
chine, with  the  marks  of  all  the  wounds  he  had  received  ;  for 
the  body  itself  was  not  seen,  Appian,  B.  6\  ii.  p.  521.  but  Dio 
says  the  contrary,  xliv.  4. 

Under  Augustus  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than 
•ne  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  same  person,  and  in  differ- 
ent  places,  Dio^  Iv.  s. 

From  the  Forum,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which  thelawof  the  Twelve  Tables  ordered 
.to  be  without  the  city,  Hominem  mortuum  im  urbe'n& 
SEPELITO,  NEVE  VRiTO,  Cic.  kgg,  ii.  23.  according  to  the 
custom  of  other  nati6ns ;  the  Jews,  Mattk.  xxvii.  ^3.  John 
xix.  2o.  &.  4 1 .  the  Athenians,  Gc.  Fam.  iv.  la.  liv.  xxxi.  2i|. 
and  others,  Gc.  Flacc^  31.  Tusc.  v.  23.  Plutarch,  in  Arato. — 
Strah.  x. 

The  ancients-are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  their  own 
houses,  Serv.  in  Vxrg.  /£n.v. 6^.wt  a  ^^Jsidor.  xiv.  11.  whence, 
according  to  some,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  the  worship  oft 
household  gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in  the  dark, 
(Larvae  ix^/Lemures),  &c.  ihid. — Souls  separated  from  the 
body  were  called  Lemures  vd  Manes;  if  beneficent  Lares  ; 
if  hurtful,  LARViEif^MANliE,  {aya6»  uat  uaxoi  icufiowg)^  ApuL 
de  deo  Socratis.  Augustus,,  in  his  speech  to  his  soldiers  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  says  that  the  Egyptians  embalmed  their 
dead  bodies  to  establish  an  opinion  of  their  immortality,  Dio^ 
1.  24.  Several  of  these  still  exist,  called  Mummies^  from 
mum^  the  Egyptian  name  of  wax.  The  manner  of  embalming 
is  described  by  Itlerodotus,  ii,  86.  The  Persians  also  anointed 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  wax,  to  make  them  keep  as 
loiig  as  ponibte,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  45. 

The  Komans  prohibited  burnin|r  or  burying  in  the  city, 
both  from  a  sacred  and  civil  consideration  ;  that  the  priests 
miffht  not  be  contaminated  by  seemg  or  touching  a  dead  body, 
and  that  houses  might  not  be  endangered  by  the  frequency  of 
funeral  fires,  Cic.  Ugg.  ii.  22.  or  the  air  infected  by  the  stench, 
Sorv.  in  Jfirg.  vi.  150.   Isid.  xiv.  11. 

Thtflamm  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  adead  body, 

nor 
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nor  to  g©  where  there  was  a  grave,  GdL  x.  15.  so  the  higli 
priest  among  the  Jews,  Lcvit»  xxi.  it,  and  if  the  pdnt^ex 
maximus  had  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,  a  veil  wa5;  laid  over 
the  corpse,  to  keep  it  from  his  sight,  Sencc.  cons,  ad  Marc.  15. 
Dio^  liv.  d8.  35- 

,  The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public  ;  the 
private  in  fields  or  gardens,  usually  near  the  high  way,  to  be 
conspicuous,  and  to  remind  those  who  passed  of  moitaHty, 
Varr.  dc  L.  JL.  v,  6.  Hence  the  frequent  inscriptions,  Sistb 
VIATOR,  ASPICE  VIATOR,  &c.  oxi  the  via  Jpdia,  Aurelia^Fla^ 
miniat  Tiburtindy  &c.  Liv.  vi.  36.  Suet.  Cal.  59.    Galb.  2o« 

iuven.  i.  utt.  Martial,  i.  89.  115.  117.  vi.  2S.  x«  43.  xi.  14. 
ropert.  iii.  16.  30.  Nep.  Att.ult.  Plin.  £p.  vii.  29.  The  public 
places  of  burial  for  great  men  were  commonly  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  StraO.  v.  Suci.  Cas.  84.  CI.  1.  Virg,  j£n.  vi. 
873.  Dioy  39. 64. 48. 53.  or  Campus  Esquilinus,  granted  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic,  Phil.  ix.  7.  for  poor  people,  with- 
out the  Esquiline  gate,  in  places  called  ruTicuLiE,  vel  -i^ 
{quodin'f\x\!toscorporamittcbanlur)yV AtxQ AtJu.  L.  iv.5,  Fci- 
tus,  Horai.  Sat.  ju  8.  8* 

As  the  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  common  bu- 
rying ground  rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy,  Au- 
gustus, with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  people,  gave  part 
of  it  to  his  favourite  Maecenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent 
house,  {moiem  drofnnquam  nubibus  arduis^  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29.10. 
called  Turris  Macknatiana,  Suet^Ncr.  38.)  with  extensive 
gardens,  whence  it  became  one  of  the  most  healthy  situations 
in  Rome,  Suet.  Aug.  72.   Tib.  15.  Ner.  31. 

There  was  in  the  corner  of  the  burying^ground,  a  stone* 
pillar,  CIPPUS,  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards  the 
road,  {ffifronu)  ,and  backwards  to  the  fields,  {inagro,  vel  -urn), 
Horat.  ibid,  also  who  were  to  be  buried  in  it. 

If  a  burying  ground  was  intended  for  a  person  and  his  heir, 
it  was  called  SEPULCHRUM.  vel  MONUMENTUM 
HEREDITARIUM,  which  was  marked  in  letters,  thus, 
H.  M.  H.  S.  i.tf.HocMvONUMENTUM  h^erepessequitur; 
or  GENTILE  and  CENTiLiTiUM,  Suet.  Ner.  50.  Patrium, 
Virg.  /En.  x.  557.  Avif  um,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  3.  45.  Met.  xiii. 
524.  If  only  for  himself  and  family,  FAMILIARE,  L.  5.  D. 
de  religios.  Freed-men  were  sometimes  comprehended,  and 
relations,  when  undeserving,  excluded,  Suet.  Aug.  102. 

The  right  of  burying,  {jus  inferendi)^  was  sometimes  pur- 
chased by  those  who  had  no  burying-ground  of  their  own. 

The 
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I'he  Veftal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city,  {quia  kgibus  nan 
imebantur)^  Serv.  inVirg.  Mn.  ix.  and  some  illustrious  men^ 
as,  Poplicola^  Tubertus^  and  Fabricius,  [virtutis  causa  Jegibus  so- 
ItUi);  which  right  thrir  posterity  retained,  Cic.legg,  ii.  23. 
but  did  not  use.  To  shew,  however,  that  they  possessd  it, 
whe;n  any  of  them  died,  they  brought  the  dead  body,  when 
about  to  be  burnt,  into  the  Forum^  and  setting  down  the 
couch,  put  a  burning  torch  under  it,  which  they  immediately 
removed,  and  carried  the  corpse  to  another  place,  Plutarch *, 
in  Poi?lic.  et  Qjidst.  Rom.  78.  The  right  of  making  a  sepulchre 
for  himself  within^he  pomaerium  was  decreedto  Julius  Caesar 
as  a  singular  privilege,  Dio^  xliv.  7. 

When  a  person  was  bumtand  buried  in  the  same  place,  it 
-was  called  BUSTUM,  Festus  ;  whence  this  word  is  often  put 
for  a  toiiib,  (Tw/i^of),  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  35,  Au.  vii.  9.  Pis.  a,  7. 
Ltgg»  ii.  26.  A  place  where  one  was  only  burnt,  USTRI- 
!NA  vel  •Mzw    Festus  • 

The  funerLl  pile  (ROGUS,  vcl  PYRA)  was  built  in  the 
form  of  an  a)tar,  with  four  equal  sides,  HcKcdian.  iv.  2.  hence 

called  ARASEPULCHRI,  f^irg.  vi.  177.  SH.  XV.  q88«  FVN£RIS 

AKA.Ovid.Trisi/ii'}.  13.  ai.  in  Ibin,  io2,of  wood  which  might 
easily  catch  fire,  as  fir,  pine,  cleft  oak,  &c.  Virg.  &n.  iv. 
504.  vi.  iSor^tar.  Theb«  vi.  54.  unpolishctd;  according  to  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables,  RoouM  ascia  ne  polito,  Cic.  legg. 
ii.  24..  but  not  always  sOb  Plin.  xxxv.  7.  also  stuiFed  with  paper 
and  pitch,  Martial,  viii.  44.  14.  x.  97.  made  higher  or  lower 
according  (o  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  Lucan.  viii.  743.  Virg. 
Ibid*  &c.  xi.  215.  (hence  aoGUs  plebeiijs,  Ovid,  in  Ibin. 
152.)  with  cypress  trees  set  around  to  prevent  the  noisome 
smell,  Ibid. '^nd  Serv.  i4loc.Sil.  x.  ^535.  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  feet  from  any  house,  Cic.  Ugg.  ii.  24. 

The  basilica  Porciaand  senate*house  adjoining,  contiguous 
to  tlie  Forum^  were  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of 
Clodius,  Ascon.  in  Cic,.  pro  Milone^  Dio,  xl.  40. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch, 
Tibull.  i.  I.  61.  Tl%p  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened,  Plin. 
ii.^.  to  which  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  Mn.  iv.  214. 

The  nearest  relations  kissed  the  body  withtears.  Pr^^.  ii.  13. 
29.  TibulL  i.  1 .  62>  and  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  \Yith  a  lighted 
torch,  turning  away  their  face  (avcrsi,)  to  shew  that  they  did 
it  with  reluctance,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  223.  They  prayed  for  a  wind 
to  assist  theP4Pttes^Pr«?/?^r^iv.7.3i.asth2  Greeks  did,  Homer, 
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xxiii.  193.  and  when  that  happened,  it  was  thought  forttfimte* 
Plutarch,  in  SylL 

They  threw'  into  the  fire  various  perfumes,  [dddrei)^  incentc, 
myrrh,  cassia,  &c.P/2it.  xii.18.  J.  41.  j^^Bn«ix.iv.io9.iS/Sa/««!^rfo. 
T.  1.  fto8.  Martial,  x.  26.  which  Cicero  calls  Sumpitjosa KB* 
6PKRS10 ;  forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables»  Legg.  ii.  24.  also  cups 
of  oil  and  dishes,  [dapes  v.Jercula)^  with  titles  marking  what 
they  contained,  f^rg.  £n*  vi.  2t3.  StMi.  Thtb.  vi.  in.  like* 
wise  the  cloaths  and  ornaments  not  only  of  the  deceased,  Virg. 
^ff.  vi.  S81.  Lucan,  ix.  1 75.  but  their  own,  Tlia/.^ff.  iii.  3. 
s.  SueL  Jul.  64.  every  thing  in  short  that  was  supposed  to  be 
^  agreeable  to  the  deceased  while  alive,  Dtfnat.in  Virg,  jEn.  ri. 
c  17.  Cas.  B.  G,  vi.  17.  All  these  were  called  MUNERA,  xfel 
DONA,  ibid. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile 
his  arms,  rewards,  and  spoils,  Vif^*  y£n.  xi.  192.  A/,  x.  562. 
and  if  a  General,  the  soldier^  sometimes  threw  in  their  own 
arms 9  Suei.  Jul.  S4.  Lucan.  viii.  735. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  commander  or  Emperor,the 
soldiers  madea  circuit  (D£CURREBANT)three  times  found 
the  pile,  f^rg.  yEn.  xi.  188.  Tacit.  Ann.  ti.7.  from  rirht  to  left, 
{orbe  sinistro)^  with  their  ensigns  inverted,  Stat.  Tlkep.  vi.  213. 
and  striking  their  weapons  on  one  another  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  Vol.  FIacc.  iiu  346.  all  present  accompanying  them  ; 
as  at  the  funeral  of  SylU,  Appian.  B>€.  i.  of  Augustus,  JH^^ 
Ivi.  42.  &c.  which  custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  fnom 
the  Greeks,  Homer,  xxiii.  la.  used  also  by  the  Caithagtmans, 
Dv-  XXV.  17.  sometimes  performed  annually  at  thetomb»Si^. 
Claud.  1. 

As  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  blood. 
Ttrtullian.  dc  Speet.  various  animals,  especially  such  as  the  de« 
ceased  had  been  fond  of,  were  sleujfiihiered  at  the  pile,  and 
thrown  into  it,  Plin.  viii.  40.  s.  61.  Vi^fg.  AEn.  x^i  197.  Hoir.er^ 
II,  xxiii.  166.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  2.  in  ancient  times,  als#men,  cap* 
lives  or  slaves,  Virg..  x.  ji8.  xi.  8ft.  Homer.  II.  xxi.  27.  to 
which  Cicero  alhides,  Flacc.  38.  Afterwards,  instead  of  them, 
gladiators,  called  BUSTUARII,  were  made  to  fight,  Sero.  in 
jSm.  X.  J19.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  85.  Flor.  iii.  20.  so  among  the 
Gaols,  slaves  and  clients  were  burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  mas- 
ters, CiZS.  B.  G.  vi.  17.  among  the  Indians  and  Thracians» 
wives  on  the  piles  of  their  husbands,  CfV.  Tusc.  v.  27.  Md.dtsit. 
0ri.  ii.2.  As  one  man  had  several  wives,  the^e  was  sometimes  a 
contest  among  them  about  the  preference,  which  they  deter- 
lAUie4  by  lot»  PropM.j.^ian.j.iZ.Scrv.  in  JEn.y.^.  Thus 

also 


alsd  aniang  the  Romaas,  friends  testified  their  affections ;  ^ 
Plotinas  to  his  patron,  Plin.  f,  36.  PJautius  to  his  wife  Ore6« 
tilla,  Vol.  MaXk  iy.  6.  g.  soldiers  toOtho,  Tacit^  Hist.  ii.  49* 
Mnester,  a  freed- man,  to  Agrippina,  ld4Ann,  xWi  9.  &c. 

Instances  are  recorded  of  persons^  who  came  to  life  agai^ 
on  the  funeral  pile,  after  it  was  set  on  fire  ;  so  that  they.couid 
not  be  j}reserved ;  and'of  other?,  who  having  revived  before 
the  pile  was  kindled,  returned  home  on  their  feet,  Plin.  vii. 
^2.  s.  ^3*  xxvi.  3«  s.  8. 

The  je wsj  although  they  interred  their  dead,  [condere,  quam 
cnmarc^  e  more  yf^yptio)^  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.  filled  the  couch 
oh  which  the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and  divert 
kinds  of  spices,  and  burnt  them,  a  Chron.  xvi,  14.  jeftm. 
xxxiv.  5. 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  wasextinguished^ 
and  the  embers  soaked  with  wine,  Virg^  ^n,  \u  226.  the  bones 
were*  gathered  [ossa  Ugebantur)  by  the  nearest  relations,  Tiiulf. 
iii.  2.  9.  with  loose  robes,  li^  &  Su£t.  Aug.  loi.  and  tome- 
times  barefooted,  Suet.  it. 

We  read  also  of  the  nearest  femaU  relations  gathering  the 
bones  in  their  bosom,  TibuU*  \.  3. 5.  Sauc.  ad  Helv.  1 1 ,  Lucan. 
ix.  6».  who  were  called  FuN£Ri£,  vel  e^,  Sery.  in  Virg.  i£n* 
ix.  486, 

The  ashes  and  bones  of.  the  deceased  are  thought  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  their  particular  position.  Some  suppose 
the  body  to  have  been  wrapt  in  a  species  of  incombustible 
cloth,  made  of  what  the  Greeks  called  Abestos^  Plin*  xi&.  1. 
s.  4.  But  Pliny  restricts  this  to  the  kings  of  India,  where  onl)r 
it  was  then  known. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  perfumei* 
were  put  into  a  vessel  called  URNA,  an  urn,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  i&. 
Ovid,  Am.  iii.  9.  39.  Ffkalis  ua^A,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  x.  made 
s»f  earth,  brass,  marble,  silver  or  gold,  according  to  the  wealth 
or  rank  of  every  one.  Prop.  ii.  13. 32.  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  228.  £i/« 
trop.  viit,  5.  Sometimes  also  a  small  glass  vial  full  of  tcars^ 
called  by  the  moderns  a  Lachrymatory^  was  put  in  the  urn. 

The  urn  was  solemnly  deposited  [componcbatur)  in  the  se* 
pulcbre,(SEPULCHRUM,TuMULUs,MONUMENTUM,jei?j, 
yc\  domuSf  Cohditorium,  y. -tivumf  CiNBRAEiUMf  &c.) 
Propert.  ii.  24.  35.  Ovid.  Fast.  V.  426.  Met.  iv.  157.  HenC<^ 
cpmponere  to  t)ury,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  28.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47*  to 
shut  up,  to  end,  Virg.iEn.  i.  378.  compositodie/i.  t.Jinito^  Plin* 

When  tbe  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  pm  into  a  coffla^ 
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{area,  vel  loculus)^  with  all  its  ornaments,  Plin,  vii.  2.  usually 
made  of  stone,  as  that  of  Numa,  Plin.  x'liu  13.  FaL  Max. 
1*1.12.  so  of  Hannibal,  Aur*  Fict,  iii,42.  sometimes  of  Assian 
stone,  from  Asscs^  or  -us^  a  town  in  Troas  or  Mysia,  which 
consumed  the  body  in  forty  days,  except  the  teeth,  Plin.  ii. 
^8.  xxxvi.  17.  hence  called  SARCOPHAGUS,  lb.  which 
word  is  also  put  for  any  coffin  or  tomb,  JfwenaL  x.  172. 

The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back ;  in  what  direc- 
tion among  the  Romans,  is  uncertain  ;  but  among  the  Athe« 
niaiis,  looking  to  the  west,^/w».  v.  &  vii.  Plutarch,  in  Solon. 

Those  who  died  in  prison,  were  thrown  out  naked  on  the 
street,  Uv.  xxxviii.  59. 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb, 
those  present  were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure 
water,  {aquapuYa^  Vel  lustralis)^  from  a  branch  of  olive  or  lau- 
rel, (aspergillumj^  topurify  them,  5^ri^.  in  Vtrg.  j£n.  vi.,23g. 
/Vj^mLAURUS,  Juvenal,  ii.  158.  then  they  were  dismissed 
by  the  PRifiFiCA,.or  some  other  per-son,  pronouncing  the  so* 
Icmn  word  ILICET,  i.  e.  ire  Hut,  you  may  depart,  Serv.  ii. 
At  their  departure,  they  used  to  talce  a  last  farewell,  by  re* 
peating  several  times  V ALE,  or  SAhV E^tterntim.  Id.  xi.  97. 
n.  640.  adding  Nos  tE  ordine,  quo  natura  psrmisbrit, 
cuNCTisEQUEMUR,«ytfrt;./£«.iii.68.which  were  called  Verba 
KOVissiMA ;  also  to  wish  that  the  earth  might  lie  light  on  the 
person  buried,  Juvenal,  vii.  B07.  which  is  found  marked  on 
several  ancient  monuments  in  these  letters,  S.T.T.L.  Sit  tibi 
TERRA  LEWis^  Martial.  i-89.v.35.  ix.  30.  and  the  grave-stone 
(,C1PPUS),  P^ri.  i,37.  that  his  bones  might  rest  quietly,  or  lie 
soii\y,{malliter  cubarent),  Ovid.  Ara.  i.  8-  108.  Ep.  vii.  162. 
Trisi.  iii.  3.  75.  yirg.  Eel.  x.  33.  Placide  quiescas,  7aa/. 
y^ic,  46.  Hence  Co  mpo  Situs,  buried,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  426.  and 
pbsiius,  lb.  480.  So  placidd  compostus  pace  quiescit,  is  said  of 
Antenor,  while  yet  alive.  Id.  jEn.  i.  249.    vVe  find  ;n  Ovid 
the  contrary  of  this  wish,  Sollicitijaceant,  ierraque premantur  - 
iniqu^t  Amor.  ii.  16.  1^.  as  if  tlie  dead  felt  these  things.  Some- 
times  the  bones  were  not  deposited  in  the  earth  till  three  days 
after  the  body  was  burnt,  f'irg.  Mn.  xi.  210. 

The  friends,  when  they  Teturned  home,  as  a  further  puri- 
fication, after  being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a  fire, 
{ignem  super grediebantur),yi\\\chvf^sc^\\Qd&\iY¥VYlO'^Festus. 
4^bt  house  itself  also  was  purified,  and  swept  with  ascertain 
kind  of  broom  or  besom,  (scop^e,  -arum),  which  purgation  was 
called  ExvERRit,  v.  Everra ;  and  he  who  peitlormed  if; 
JiVERRIATOR,  id.  ^'     '  There 
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There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  the 
family,  c^Wed  ¥erim  De\ic alls,  (a  nece  appdlata^)  Cic. 
legg.  ii.  22.  Festus  ;  when  they  buried  a  thumb,  or  some  part 
cut  off  from  the  body  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a  bone  brought 
home  from  the  funeral  pile  ;  Cic.  ii.  24*  QuinctiL  viii.  5.  si. 
Senec,  benef.  xy»  24.  on  which  occasion  a  soldier  might  be  ab- 
sent from  duty,  G^//.  xvi.  4. 

A  place  was  held  religious,  where  a  dead  body,  or  any  part 
of  it,  was  buried,  but  not  where  it  was  burnt,  Gc.  ibid. 

For  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  while  the  family  was  in 
mourning,' and  employed  about  certain  solemnities  at  the 
tomb,  it  was  unlawful  to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near  rela- 
tion of  tne  deceased,  to  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  any  other 
manner  to  molest  them,  Novell.  115.  On  the  ninth  day,  a 
sacrifice  was  performed,  called  NO  V  ENDIALE,  Porphyria 
ad  Hffrai.  epod*  xvii.  48.  with  which  these  solemnities  were 
concluded,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Pkorm. 

Oblations  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  (INFERI^,  vd  PA* 
RENTALIA),  were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  both 
occasionally  and  at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  li(juors,  vie* 
tims,  and  garlands,  Virg.  yEn.  iii.  66.  v.  77.  94.  ix.  215.  x, 
519.  Tacit.  Hist,  ii.  95.  Suet.  Col.  3.  15.  CI.  ii.  Ner.  11. 
called  Feralia  munera,  OxAd.  Trist.  iii.  3. 81.     Thus  ali- 

CUI  INFERIAS  FERRE,  l/tf/ MITTERE,  rfPARENTARE,  tO  per- 
form these  oblations,  Cic.  Icgg*  ii.  21.  Phil.  i.  6.  Flacc.  38. 
Parentarc  regi  sanguine  conjuratorum,  to  appease,  to  revenge, 
Liu.  XX iv.  21.  so  LCDS.  B.  G.  vii.  17.  Saguniinorum  manibus 
vastatione  Italia,  &c.  parentatufn  est,  an  atonement  was  made 
to  their  ghosts,  Flor.  ii.  6.  so  Lit  are,  W.  ji.  5.  iii.  18.  (Pa- 
^Enr ARE  propria  est  f^rcniibixs  justajfacere^)  Ovid,  Amor,  i. 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  flowers,  and  covered 
with  crowns  and  fillets,  Suet.  Ner.  57.  Tac,  Hist.  ii.  55.  Gc. 
flacc.  38.  Before  it,*  there  was  a  little  altar,  on  which  liba- 
tions were  made,  and  incense  burnt,  Virg.jEn.  iii.  63.  302.  vi. 
883.  A  keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  the  tomb.  Prop.  iii. 
16.  24.  Which  was  frequently  illuminated  with  lamps,  x).  xK 
4«  44.  Suft.  Aug.  99. 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said  by  several  authors  to 
have  been  found  ih  ancie'nt  tombs  stjll  burning,  which  how- 
ever went  out  on" the  admission  of  air.  But  this  Hy  others  rs 
reckoned  a  fiction,  Kippingi  Antiq.  iv.  6.  14. 

A  feast  was  generally  added  .called  SILICERNIUM,(ri>?^ 
fiinebris,  quasi  in  silice  posita.  Serv.  in  Virg.  j£n.  v,  92;  ye) 
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quod  jfUenie^^  sc,  umbrz,  earn  cenubofU^  vel  parentantes,  c\^i 
non  degustabant,  J)(maif  in  Ter^  Adelph.  iv.  2.  48O  both  for 
the  dead  and  the  living.  Certain  things  were  laid  on  th^ 
tomb,  commonly  b^ans,  Plin»  18.  12.  s.  30^  lettuces,  bread, 
and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it  was  supposed  the  ghosts  wouI4 
come  and  eat ;  hence  Coena  teralis,  Jipwta/,  v.  83.  What 
remained,  was  burnt ;  for  it  was  thought  mean  to  take  away 
any  thing  thus  consecrated^  or  what  was  thrown  into  the  fu- 
neral  pile.  Hence  Rapere  dc  rqgo  carnam^  CatuU.  5^.  3.  Tir 
buIL  1.  j.  53.  EJlamma  cibum  petere^  Ter^  Eun.  lii,  a.  .38t 
BiijHr^us  i$  applied  as  a  name  of  contempt  to  a  sordid  per. 
son,  Plaut.  Psiud.u  3.  i2j,  and  SiLiC£RNiyM,  to  an  oI4 
xnan,  Ter*  iHJ, 

After  the  funeral  of  great  mpn,  there  was  not  only  a  feast 
for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw 
meat  among  the  people^  called  VISCERATIOf  liv.viTu  2Z, 
S^e  p.  32  jf  with  shews  of  gladiators  and  games,  which  some* 
times  continued  for  several  days,  Liv.  xx^^vi.  i|6.  sometimes 
celebrated  also  on  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral,  Virg,  j£n>  v. 
Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla  exhibited  a  shew  of  gladiators  in  ho* 
nour  of  b!s  father,  several  years  after  his  deMh,  and  gave  a 
feast  to  his  people,  according  to  his  father's  testapaeot,  6Vr, 
SylL  tg.  Dio^  xxxvi.  ^1, 

The  time  of  mournmg  for  departed  fcicnds  was  appointed 
by  Nuroa,  Phtarch.  in  Num.  as  well  as  funeral  rites,  fjusta 
funebria)^  an^  offerings  to  appease  the^jit^j,  (ipferiof  adpla^ 
candos  m&ntsj^  \aw*  i.  20.  There  was  no  limned  time  for 
men  to  mourn,  |)ecause  none  was  thought  honourable,  Sentc^ 
Epist,  63.  as  among  the  Germans,  Taat^  27.  It  usually  did 
not  exceed  a  few  days,  Dio^  Ivi.  ^3.  Women  mourned  for  a 
husband  or  parent  ten  months,  or  a  year  accor<iing  to  0^t 
computation  of  Romulus.  Sttp.  328.  but  not  longer.  Senec^ 
lb,  &  ConsoL  ad  Hdv.  16.   Ovid.  Fa^L  iii.  134. 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of 
a  prince  or  the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  from  business* 
/JUSTITIUM),  cither  sponuneously,  or  by  public  appoint, 
inent,  liv.  ix.  7.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  82.  Lucan.  ii.  ijm^piioKn^ 
pi  Antonin.  PkiL  7.  when  the  courts  of  justice  did  noj  sit,  the 
shops  were  shut,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  3.  4,  iv.  8.  Suct,^  Cal. 
1^.  In  excessive  grief  the  temples  of  tli^'gods  were  struck 
with  stones,  {lapid(Ua,  i.  e.  lapidibus  impetita)^  and  their  altars' 
pyerturped,  S^€t.  Cat,  g.  Sentc^  viu  beat.  ^6.  Arrim^  Epictc^* 

ii,  22*  . 

Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  account 
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of  the  public  gamt$p  Tacit,  jinn.  lii.  6.  Siui.  Co/.  6.  for  cer- 
tain  sacred  rites,  as  those  of  Ceres^  &c.  and  for  several  other 
causes  enumerated  by  Festus,  in  voce  minuitur*  After  the 
*  battle  of  Cannae,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  mourning  of 
the  matrons  was  limited  to  thirty  days,  Liv.  xxii.  56.  yai. 
Max.  i«  1.  15.  immoderate  grief  was  supposed  to  be  oSisn- 
sive  to  the  Manes^  Tibull.  L  1.  67.  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  i.  179, 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  therr.selves  at  liome,  lacit^ 
Ann,  iii,  3.  iv,  8*  Plin,  Ep.  ix.  1  j.  avoiding  every  entertain* 
mentand  amusement,  Cic,  Ali.xti.  13.  &c.  Senec.  dccLiv.  1, 
Sim/.  Col,  24.  45.  neither  cutting  their  hair  nor  beard.  Seep. 
431.  dresi  inb\'dck^{L\JGVBRlksumebani),JuvemL  x.  245. 
which  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  trom  the 
Egyptians,  Serv.  in  Vlrg.  £n.  xi.  sometimes  in  skins,  Festus  ia 
PELL18 ;  laying  aside  every  kind  of  ornament,  Uv.  ix.  7.  Suet. 
Aug,  101.  not  even  liffhtmga  fire,  Scholiast,  in  JuvenaL  iii. 
A 14.  Apul.  Met,  il  which  was  esteemed  an  ornament  to  the 
house,  Homer.  IL  13.  Hence  foev^perennis^  i.  e.  sineluctu^ 
Martial*  x.  47.  ^.pervtgil^  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  5.  13^ 

The  women  laia  aside  their  gola  and  pilV-ple,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7* 
Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Under  the  republic,  theyxlrest  in  black 
like  the  men ;  but  under  the  £mperors,  when  party-coloured 
cloaths  came  in  fashion,  they  \^ore  white  in  mourning,  P/«- 
tarck,  probU  ay.  Herodiun.  iv,  2.  6^ 

In  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  latus  da-' 
uus  and  rings  ;  Liv.  ix«  7.  the  magistrates,  the  badges  of  their 
office,  Cic.  post,  red,  in  Sen,  g.  Tacit,  Ann,  \i\,  4*  Lucan.  ii.  i8^ 
and  the  consuls  did  not  sit  on  their  usual  seats  in  the  senate, 
which  were  elevated  above  the  rest ;  but  on  a  common  bench, 
(sede- vulgar  %  J  ^Tzc\U  Ann*  iv^  8.  Qio,  Ivi.  31,  Dio  says  that 
the  senators  in  gKat  mourning  appe^ed  in  the  dress  of  the 
Eguitesn  %\.  46. 

TheRomams  coiftmonly  bu!lttombs(j^/^2i/rArd  v,  conditoria) 
for  themselves  during  their  lifetime,  Seiiec.  brev.vit.  20.  thus 
the  MAUSOLEUM  {fUMctHhSm)  of  Augustus  in  the  Campus 
Martius  between  the  via  Flanunia  and  the. bank  of  the  Tiber, 
with  woods  and  walks  around,  Suet.  Aug.  lou  Strab,  v.  p*  236, 
Hencethesewordsfreqiientlyoccurinancientinscriptions,V.F, 
VpvusFecit;  V.F.C.  Vxvus  Faciendumcuravit;  V.S.P. 
VivUS  siBi  POSUIT  ;  also  Sp  vivo  FECIT.  If  they  did  not 
live  to  finish  them,  it  was  done  by  their  heirs,  5utf/«  Aug^  loi. 
who  were  often  ordered  by  the  testament  to- build  a  tomb,  Hor^ 
Sat,  ii.  3.  8f.  &  j.  10^4  PUn.  E^.  vi.  io»  and  sometimes  did 

it 
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it  at  their  own  expence,  (0£  suq  vd  dua  sua*  rBCUNZA)« 
pliny  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  friends  in  this  re- 
spect, Ibid. 

The  Romans  erected  tombs  either  for  themselves  alone,  « 
with  their  wives,  fSEPULCHRA  priva,  z/<?/Singularia), 
or  for  themselves,  their  family,  and  posterity ,;((;ommunia),Oc« 
Off.  i.  17.  familiaria  et hareditari,  Martial*  i.  iij Xod^ 
13.  likewise  for  their  friends,  who  were  buried  eUewhere,  or 
whose  bodies  could  not  be  found,  (CENOTAPHION,  vcl 
Tumulus  honorarius,  Suet,  CL.  1.  vcl  inanis,  Virg.  JEjn. 
iii.  304.  Horat.  Od,  ii.  20,  af.)  Tacit.  Ann.  i,  62.  When  a 
person  falsely  reported  to  have  been  dead  returned  home,  he 
did  not  enter  his  house  by  the  door,  but  was  let  down  from 
the  roof  {quasi  ccelitus  missus),  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  ^. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  Gc. 
Fan?,  iv.  12.  TibulL  iii.  2. 22.  the  ground  inclosed  with  a  wall, 
[maceria).  Suet.  Ner.  33.  50.  or  an  iron  rail,  fjerrea  stpt)^ 
otrab.  V,  p.  236.  and  planted  around  with  trees,  Martial,  i. 
89.  3.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan.  ii.  15. 

When  several  different  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same  bu- 
rying ground,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each 
part  assigned  to  its  proper  owner. 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground, 
and  called  HYPOGiEA,  Petron.  71.  many  of  which  still 
exist  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  catacombs. 
There  were  niches  cut  out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns 
were  placed  ;  these,  from  their' resemblance  to  the  niches  in 
a  pigeon-house,  were  called  Columbaria. 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  sculpture, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  Cic,  Tusc.  Q.  v,  23.  yirg»  j£n^  vu 
,233.  with  statues,  JUv.  xxxviii^  ^6.  columns,*&c. 

But  what  deserves  particular  attention,' is  the  inscription  or 
epitaph,  (TITULUS,  Iwyfo^,  EprxAPHiUM.  w^EtoGiUMJ, 
expressed  sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse,  Ovid. 
Her.  xiv.  128,  Martial,  k.  ji.  Cic*  Tusc.  i.  ij^^  Arch.  tt.Sen 
Tz^rf.  xvii.  20.  -Fm.ii.35.Pw.  stg.  yirg,  Ecl.y.  j^^,Suet.  CL12* 
Plin.  ep.  ix.20.  Sil.  xv.^/^.  usually  beginning  with  these  letters, 
I),M.d.  Dis  Manibus  sacrum,  Prudent.  Symmack*  i.^4os. 
G/IL  X.  18.  vel  MEMORiiC,  Suet*  Vit.  ip.  then  the  name  of 
the  person  followed,  his  character,  and  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  his  life.  Often  these  words  are  used,  HiC  sjtus 
P3T  vel ]ACET, Ovid.  ilfc/.ii.g/S-  Fast.  iii.  373.  TibuU.x.  3.55, 
iii.  55.  s$9,  ^art'ud.  vi.  52,  Vir^*  vii,  31  P/w.  ^.  vi,  10,  Smc(n 
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ip,  78.  If  he  had  lived  happily  in  marriage^  thus»  Sine  que* 
KELA,  SINE  J  URGio,  vel  offtnsa^  vel  discordia^  Plin,  ep.  viii.  5. 

When  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an  in- 
9  scription  was  sometimes  put  on  the  stone  coffin,  as  on  that 
of  Numa,  Liv.  xl.  29, 

There  was  an  a£lion  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
(Sepulchri  violati  actio),  Cic,  Tusc,  i.  12.  Stnec.  Contr. 
4.  iv.  The  punishment  was  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand,  (jna* 
nus  amputatio) ;  working  in  the  mines,  {damnatio  ad  metallum)^ 
banishment  or  death. 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to  im- 
proper purposes,  or  by  burying  in  it  those  who  were  not  enti- 
tled, [alienosirjfcrendo^  Cic.  Icgg.  ii.  26.  D.  de  sep.  viol.  47. 12. 
Tombs  often  served  as  lurking  places  for  thepersecutedChrist- 
ians,  Chrysost.  Horn,  40.  and  others,  Martial,  i.  3J.  iii.  92.  ij. 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,/.  /^,C.dc  sep,  viol,  ix.  19. 
or  mutilating  it,  which  was  sometimes  done  for  magical  purpo- 
ses, Quinctu.  decL  15.  Apul,  Met  ii.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  69.  by 
stripping  it  of  any  thing  valuable,  zsgold^  arms^  &c.  Id.  69. 
Pkatdr.  i.  27.  3.  or  by  transporting  it  to  another  place,  wjth« 
out  leave  obtained  from  the  Ponti/ex Maximus^  from  the  Em- 
peror, or  the  Magistrate  of  the  place,  Dig.  &  Cod.  Plin.  Ep,  x. 
73.  &74. 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends,' 
4s  Cicero  proposed  to  his  daughter  Tullia :  which  defign  he 
frequently  mentions  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,xii.  18. 19*35.  36. 
41.  43.  &c.  Lactant.  i.  15.  This  was  a  very  antient  custom, 
Plinz  27.  and  probably  the  origin  of  idolatry,  Wisd^xiv.  15, 

The  highest  honours  were  decreed  to  illustrious  persons  af- 
ter death,  Minuc.  Fdix  in  Otiav.  The  Romans  worshipped 
their  founder  Romulus,  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quiri* 
nus,  Liv.  i.  16.  Hence  afterwards  the  solemn  CONSECRA* 
TION  {airo^sufftf)  of  the  Emperors,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
Hirodian,  iv.  2,  who  were  thus  said  to  be  ranked  in  the  num* 
ber  of  the  gods,  (in  deorum  numerum^  inter  vel  in  deos  rtfirri^ 
Suet..Caes.  88.  calo  dicari^  Plin.  Pan.  1 1 ,  &c.)  also  some  £m« 
presses,  Suet^CL  ii.  Tacit.  Ann,  v.  2.  xvi.  si.  Temples  and 
priests  were  assigned  to  them,  jeep^  311.  They  were  invoked 
with  prayers,  Virg.  G.  i.  42.  Men  swore  by  their  name  or  ge* 
nius,  and  offered  vi3ims  on  their  altars, //i^rdt/.  ep.  ii.  i.  i6* 

The  real  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the 
ijsual  manner.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made 
tQ  the  life ;  whic|i,  aftf  r  a  variety  of  1  idi$:uloua  ceremonies  paid 
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lo  it  for  seven  d^ys  in  the  palace,  uTafr  carried  on  a  cosef^  in 
solemn  procession  on  the  shoulders  of  younf  men  of  equestrian 
and  patrician  rank,  first  to  the  Fofiumt  wliere  the  dirge  was 
aiutg  by  a  choir  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  most  noble  descent ;  ^ 
then  to  the  Campus  Martins^  where  it  was*  burnt,  with  a  vaoc 
quantity  oF  the  richest  odours  and  perfumes,  on  a  lofty  and 
Biagniiicent  pile ;  from  the  top  of  which,  an  eagle  let  loose 
was  supposed  to  convey  the  pf  iiice'»  soul  to  heaven,  Herodianu 
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'T^HE  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  libra,  a  pound ; 
which  was  divided  intotwelve  parts,  orounces,{UN(CI-fi): 
thus  unda^  an  ounce,  or  tt»  of  an  as ;  sextans,  2  ounces,  or 
^Y,  quadransy  3,  vV  ^^  i  5  iriais,  4,  ,\,  or  -y ;  quincunx,  5,  op 
^Vi  sems,  6,  or  |;  septunx,  7,  or  /j;  bts,  or  iessis,  8,  «tT»  ^^ 
J  ;  dodrans^  9,  -f^,  or  -| ;  dextans,  or  decunx,  19,4?»  or  4;  tf^- 
trifx,  11  ounces,  or  44  of  an  as. 

The  UNCIA  >vas  also  divided  thus,  semmncia,  {,  the  half 
of  an  ounce,  or  ^  of  an  jj  ;  dufUa  -j,  sicilicus,  vel  •um,  | ; 
sexiuluy  i;  drachma,  j ;  hemisescla,  i«  e.  senusextula,  ^;  /r^. 
missis,  scrupulus,  scriptulum  vel  serif  ulum,  v»  of  an  ounce,  or 
y}s  of  an  ^u,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36. 

•  ASwasappUed  to  any  thing  divided  into  twelve  parts;  as, 
an  inheritance,  seep.  6i.anacre,  Liv,  viii.  si.  liquid  measure, 
seep.  455*  or  the  interest,  of  money,  &c.  Hence  probably 
ourjword  aCi,  or  unit. 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  18  penny- 
weights,  13^  jTrains  of  English  Troy  weight,  or  nearly  12 
ounces  Avoiraupoise. 

TheGreek  weights  mentioned  byRoman  authors,  are  chiefly 
tlie  to/ffii^,divided  into  60  minoi^  and  themi;?^  into  toodrachm^. 
The  mina  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  bbra. 

The  English  TROY  weight,  by  which  filver  and  gold  are 
weighed,  is  as  follows:  84  grains,  1  penny*weight ;  so  pwt« 
I  ounce  ;  12  6z.  1  pound.  But  Apothecaries,  in  compounding 
medicines,  make  20  grains  1  scruple;  3».  1  drachm  :  8  dr. 
Youfvce:  laoz.  1  pound.  ^<7i/i/»/i^itfweighl!,  by  which  larger 
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^Bd  coarser  eemttoditie»  are  weigHied',  1^6  drsoM^  one  ounce; 
|i6  oz.  1  pound. 

The  Romsuis,  like  otber  ancient  nations,  Sirtib^  vku  155.  at 
first  had  no  coined  money  {pecumq  signata)^  but  either  ex- 
changed commodiiiefi  with  one  another^  or  used  ^  certain 
weight  of  uncoinedbcass,  (ass  Rt^D£),or  other  metal ;  Hence 
the  various  natnes  oF  money  also  denote  weight ;  stypenda^e  for 
S4dv€if€jU>'f9i^ ;  stifiendium\,  {a  siipe  ffindenda)^  soJdiers  pay, 
F^sius :  because  at  first  it  was  weighed,  and  not  counted. 
Tb«is^  takntum-  and  rnma  among  die  Greeks,  skeiet  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  found  among  us. 

Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to- the  original 
custom  of  exchanging  commodities,  thus ^  ofwficu^  to  purchase 
or  exchange,  by  giving  a  lamb,  {Ap^^  Ofvo;,  {^nus) ;  m9fjuu,  by 
giving  an  ass,  {ovoii  a/inus);  wmxccj,  bygivmg  a  'fbal^  7rn>cg9 
(eqtu^uSy)  or  the  youjag  of  any  animal. 

Servius  TuHJus  first  stamped  pieces  of  brass  with  the  Image 
©f  caule,  oxen,  swine,  &c.  (Pecudes)  whence  PECUNIA^' 
money,  OviJ,  Fast,  v.  281.  {Servius  r^  cvium  boum/^ue  effigie 
primus  as  signavit^  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  jEs  pecore  notaxfit;  Varro, 
R.  R.  ii.  1.  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  40.  Silver  wa^  first  coined, 
A-  U.  484.  five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  A.  U.  498.  and  gold,  sixty-two  years  after, 
Pbn,  xxxiii.  3.  40.  Dv>  ep.  xv.  Silver  coins  however  seem  to 
liave4}een  in  use  at  Rome  before  that  time,  but  of  foreign  coin- 
age, LiV"  viii.  1 1 .  The  Roman  coins  were  then  only  of  brass* 

Hence  JSA^  oxara  plur.  is  put  for  money  in  genersj,  Moral, 
ari'p*  945-  ^P»  *•  7*  ^S-  Aureos  nummos  asdtdmus,  Ulpian* 
j£re  mutare^  to]  buy  or  sell ;  as  alienum^  debt ;  annua  ara^ 
y^early  pay,  Liv.  v.  4.  ararium^  the  treasury  ;  as  militarey  mo» 
ney  tor  paying  the  soldiers,  given  from  the  treasury  to  the 
Quaestor  by  the  Trituni  ararii^  Ascon.  et  Fest.  or  by  them  to 
the  soldiers,  Varr,  L.  L.  iv.  36.  HomoaratuSy^  monied  man, 
P/aut:^  Most,  iv.  2.  9.  as  some  read  the  passage :  So  tribuni  non 
t4am  arati^  u  e«  bene  nummati,  quam  ut  appdlantur^  araru^ 
u  e,  asre  corruptr,  vel  in  ararios  aut  Carttes  rtftrcndi^  Cic. 
Act.  i.  16.  &^  ^.  128,  Mr  a  vetusia^  i,  e.prisca  morttta^  antient 
money ;  Oyid.  Fast.  i.  220.  but  jEra  Vetera^  old  crimes  ^ 
debts;  Cic,  Verr.  v.  13.  Mruscara  vel  asculari^  to  get  money 
by  any  means-;  Fest.  et  Senec.  declem.  ii.  6.  JSruscator,  ve\es» 
fidator^  a  low  beggarly  feltaw,  a  fortune-teller,  or  the  like. 
Q^  ix«  2«  xiv.  4  6barah*s^  oppressed  with  debt,  a  debtor; 

ISv. 
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Liv.  26. 40.  CaSm  B.G.'u  g.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  17.  In  meo  arecsi^ 
»•  «•  in  bonu  mas,  vcl  in  meo  censu,  mine,  my  friend,  Cic,  Fam. 
xiii.  62.  XV,  14.  as  circuniforaneum,  money  borrowed  from 
bankers  (argentarii),  who  had  shops  in  porticos  round  the 
Forum,  Cic,  Att,  ii.  1 . 

Money,  was  likewise  called  STIPS  (a  stipendo),  from  being 
crammed  in  a  cell,  that  it  might  occupy  less  room,  f^arr.  Z. 
L.  iv.  36.  But  this  word  is  usually  put  for  a  small  coin,  as  wc 
say  z  penny,  or  farthing,  offered  to  the  gods  at  games  or  the 
like,  Cic.Ug.u,  16.  Liv.  25.  12.  Tadt  Ann.  xiv,  15.  Suet. 
Aug.  57.  or  given  as  an  alms  to  a  beggar.  Id.  gt.  or  to  any 
/one  as  a  new  year's  gift,  (strena),  loCai.  42,  or  by  way  of 
contribution  tor  any  public  purpose.  P^in.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  48. 
xxxiv.  5. 

The  tirst  brass  coin  (nummus  vel  numus  oris,  a  Numa 
r^i?  vel  a  vofMgkx),  was  called  AS,  antiently  assis,  from  as); 
of  a  pound  weight,  {librcdis).  The  highest  valuation  of  for- 
tune  {census  maximus)  under  Servius,  was  an  100,000  pound 
weight  of  brass,  (centum  miUia  oris,  sc,  assium,  veJ  librarum] 
Liv.  i.  43. 

The  other  brass  coins,  besides  the  as,  were  scmisses,  trientes^ 
quadrantes,  and  sextantes.  The  quadrans  is  also  called  ter. 
UNcius,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  17.  Att.  \.  20.  [atribus  undis),  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

These  coins  at  first  had  the  full  weight  which  their  names 
imported,  hence  in  later  times  called  JEJ&  GRAVE,  Plin 
xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

This  name  was  used  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the 
as  was  diminished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Uv.  iv. 
41,  60.  V.  12.  Smecad  Hdv.  12:  because  when  the  sum  was 
large,  ih^  asses  were  weighed  and  not  counted.  Servius  on 
Virgil  makes  as  grave  to  be  lumps  [masse)  of  rough  copper, 
or  uncoined  brass,  [aris  rudis),  JEn.  vL  862. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money 
asses  were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or 
two  ounces ;  {asses  sextantario  ponder eferiebahtur),  which  pas* 
sed  for  the  sarp^  value  as  thoj^e  of  a  pound  weight  had  done  • 
whence,  says  Pliny,  the  Republic  gained  five  sixihs,  (iia  auinl 
que  paries Jact^  lucn),  and  thus  discharged  its  debt.  The^ark 
ol  tlie  as  then  was  a  double  Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  beak  or 
stern  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  40,  SeeVrnd. 
fast,  u  ?29.  8cc.  otihe  inens  and  quadrans,  a  boat,  (rates)  • 
Wheqcq  t]iey  arp  sometimes  callf d^JUxui,  /em^,  Pjin>  ibid' 
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In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the 
asses  were  made  to  weish  only  one  ounce,  (uncialesj ;  and 
afterwards,  by  the  law  of  Pafirius,  A.  U.  563.  half  an  ounce, 
(semtmciaUsJ^  Plin.xxxiii.  3.  s.  13.     . 

The  sum  of  three  ^sjid^  was  called /r^xiii;  often  aij^j,  dc^ 
cussis;  of  twenty,  vicessis:  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Cbntus^ 
SIS,  Varr.  L.  L,  iv.  36.  viii.  49.  Pers.  v.  76.  igi.  GdL  xv* 
15.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.  but  there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which 
was  itnassesQT  ten  pounds  of  lyass,(Dm^nj,sc.  asses) ^aaxk^ 
ed  with  the  letter  X.— QUINARIUS,  fiveaxj^j,  marked  V. 
— and  SESTERTIUS,  twoaij^jandahalfs(ftiAnsssQUiTER- 
Tius),  commonly  marked  by  the  letters  L.  L.  S.  for  Libra 
libra  sends ;'  or  by  abbreviation,  H.  S.  and  often  called  ab* 
uAnttXy  NUMMUS,  because  it  was  in  most  frequent  use, 
Cic.  Verr*  \\u  6o.  &61. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins,  (nota  argeniij  was  usually 

on  one  siae,  carriages,  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts,^^t;ir  vei 

quadriga) :  whence  they  are  called  BIGATI  and  QUADRI. 

GATI,  sc.  nummi,  Piin.  xxxiii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15. 

^nd  on  the  reverse,  the  head  of  Rojna  with  an  helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  was  marked  the  figure  of  victory, 
hence  called  VICTORIATI,  Cic.  Font.  5.  QvinctiL  vi.  3. 
tumped  by  the  Ciodian  law,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  of  the  same  value 
with  the  quinarii. 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii;  sm 
that  at  first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand 
pounds  of  brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  sil- 
ver at  that  time  in  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  alter- 
ed. For  when  the  weight  of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius  as  before,  till  it  was  redu. 
ced  to  one  ounce ;  and  then  a  denarius  passed  for  sixteen  asses ^ 
(ei^cept  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to  pass  for 
ten  asses^  at  least  under  the  republic,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  for  in  thcf 
time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception  wasmade^  Taciti 
Ann.  1.  i7.)a  quinarius  for  eight  asses^  and  a  sestertius  for  four  ; 
which  proportion  continued  when  the  as  was  reduced  to  half 
an  ounce,  Plin.  ibid.  Hence  argentum  are  soluium^  i.  e.  an  as, 
for  a  sestertius^  or  the  fourth  part.  Sail.  Cat.  33.  See  p.  46. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was 
different  under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under 
the  republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value ;  Luella,  worth 

an 
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an  as^  «r  die  tienlh  put  tf  <t  ihnarius  :  SeMs^lla,  (||aasi  s^^ 
UttlibdlaJ^  woith  Iiaif  a  pound  of  brass,  «rthc  twentieth  ptrt 
<rf  a  dotanruLT^dnd  terurci us,  t4ie fortieth  paftt  of  a  denafius^ 
Vanro  de  ting.  Lat.  iv.  36.  Bat  Cicero  puts  the  UMla  for  tfab 
smallest  silver  coin,  ^%rr.  ii.  40.  /{^jc.  C.  4.  as  well  as  the 
isrunoMS^  JPin.  iii.  i'4.  Att*  v.  eo*  Fam.  ii.  17.  this^  however* 
be  does  onlf  proverbially  ;.  as  we  say  a  fenny  or  ^ farthings 

A  golden  coin  was  first  stnick  at  Rome  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  rn  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nefo  and  M.  Livius  6a- 
linator,  A.U.  546.  called  AUREUS,  or  itmreus  nummus^  equal 
in  weight  to  twoi/a>mt  and  a^iA«ni(i,and  invaluetb  twenty* 
fivei&iMrtf,  or  t^oo sesiertii^  Suet.  Oth.  4.  Tacit*  Hist.  t.  84* 
Henee  the  fee  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawyer  is  called  by 
Tacitus  dena  sesUriia,  Ann.  xi.  7.  by  Pliny  decern  mUha,  sc. 
H.  S.  Ep.v.  2t.  and  by  Ulpian  CENTUM  AUR£i,D.  %•  it.dc 
€xtr.  cognit*   See  p.  189.  all  of  which  werfe  equivalent. 

The  common  rate  dfgold  to  silver  under  the  republic  ttras 
tenfold ;  (uipro  argentis  decern  aureus  unus  valcret)^  Liv»  38* 
11.  But  Julius  Csesargot  so  much  gold  by  plundering,  that 
be  exchanged  it  fpromercaie  dmderdj  for  gooo  seHertii^  or 
750  denarii  the  pound*  i.  e»  a  pound  of  gold  for  7^  pounds 
of  silver.  Suet.  Cees.  54. 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLIDUS,  but  then 
greatly  inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  golden 
coins  struck  under  the  republic  and  first  emperors»  Lamprid* 
in  Alex,  39. 

At  first  forty  aurd  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold,  with 
much  the  same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the 
late  emperors  they  were  mixed  with  alloy;  and  thus  their 
intrinsic  value  was  diminished.  Hence  a  different  number 
of  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold  at  different  tinea  ; 
under  Nero  45,  Plin^  33.  3.  but  under  Constantine  72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own 
image,  jfiwenaL  xiv.  291.  This  was  first  done  by  Julius 
Caesar,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio^  xliv.  4. 

The  essay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  P/ift. 
S3*  3*  (^^'  brut.  74.  Senec.  Ep.  13.  s.  19.  hence  aurum  ad  oh* 
Tussam^  sc.  exactum^  the  purest  gold.  Suet.  Ner.  44.  ARGEN- 
TUM  PUSTU LATUM,  the  finest  silver,  Ibid.  Martial,  viu  %r. 
vtlfmrumputum^  Gell.  vi.  5.  ARGENTUMtij^c/ttm  vel  ruae^ 
bullion,  unwrought  or  uncoined  silver ;  factum^  plate ;  signatum^ 
coined  silver,  Liv.  xxvii.  i8.  xxxiv.  52.  NUMMUS  asper, 
new^coined,  Suet.  ib»  Senec.  Ep.  19.  vetus  vel  trilus^  old»  &c. 

Some 
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Some  coins  were  indented,  {struai)^  Tack,  de  Mor%  Oer« 

man*  ^• 

Besides  thfeordinafy  coins,  there-were  vartoOB  medait  struck 
tocornmetnorMe  imponant  cvcT)ts,  properly cailed  Mbdax^ix- 
oNs ;  for  what  we  commonly  term  Reman  medals^  were -their 
currertt  money.  When  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on 
a  coiHy  it  was  stamped  and  issued  out  of  the  mt«it 

Money  wascotned  in  the  temple  ofjwto  Moneta  ;  whence 
money.'  The  consuls  at  first  are  thought  to  have  had  the 
charge  of  it.  But  particular  officers  were  afterwards<crcated 
for  that  purpose.  Seep*  147. 

There  are  several  Grecian  coins  mentioned  by-]R.omait 
writers,  some  of  them  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  not ; 
DRACHMA,  eoual  to  ^denarius:  but  some  make  it  to  be  as 
nine  to  eight ;  MINA,  equal  to  100  drachma^  or  to  a  Romaa 
jti^ra  or  pound  of  silver,  Plin.  xxi.  34.  TALENTUM,  equil 
to  sixty  mi7i4r,  or  Roman  pounds ;  TETRADRACHMA  vet 
•Km,  equal  to  four  drachnue  or  denarUf  as  its  name  imports, 
Jiiv*  xxxvii*  46.  Cic.  Fanu  xii.  13.  but  Livy,  according  to 
the  common  reading,  makes  it  three  denarii^  JLav.  xxxiv,.  §tm 
OBOLUS,  the  sixth  part  of  a  denarius  or  Jrachtiue^  PUn^ 
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'IpHE  Romans  usully  computed  suras  of  money  by  SES* 
•*  TERTII  or  S  ESTERTI  A.  Sestertium  is  the  name  of  a 
sum,  not  of  a  coin.        ^ 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  joined  with  sestertii^  it  means  just 
so  many  sesterces ;  thu3,  decern  sestertii,  ten  sesterces :  but 
when  it  is  joined  with  sertertia,  it  means  so  tna'ny  thousand 
sestertii ;  thus,  decum  sestertia,  ten  thousand  sesterces. 

SESTERTIUM.  Mille  sestertii,  mile  nummi  v.  sestertii 
nummi:  mile  sestertium,  mille  nummum  vel  sestertium j  num* 

mum  mille  ;  //•  5.  vel  H.  S.  0500  oris,  sc.  asses ;  s^o  denarii 
vel  drachma  denote  the  same  sum* 

When  a  numeral  adverb  is  joined  to  sestertium,  it  means  so 
■Miny  hundred  thousand jai^r/n';  thus,  quadragies  sestertium  is 
the  fame  with  quadragiescentena  millia  sestertiorum  nummorum^ 
^equater  miilies  milk  sestertii,  four  millions  of  sestertii'.  'Some- 

timet 
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times  the  adverb  stands  by  itxelF,  and  denotes  the  «ame  thing ; 
thus,  ikcies^  victes  vel  vigaies,  sc.  sestertium  ;  expressed  more 
fully,  dtcks  ccntena^  sc.  milUa  sestertium  f  Horat.  S^t.  i.  ^.  i  j. 
Juvenal,  x.  335.  and  completely,  Cic,  Verr.  u  10.  add.  ti.  iii. 
70.  So  also  in  sums  of  brasis,  decies  aris^  sc.  centena  millia  as^ 
sium^  Liv.  xxiv.  11.  For  when  we  say  dent  arts,  centum  aris, 
&c.  asses  is  always  to  be  supplied. 

When  sums  are  marked  by  letters,  if  .the  leuers  have  a 
line  over  thera,  centena  millia  is  understood,  as  in  the  case  of 

the  numeral  adverbs ;  thus,  H.  S.  M.  C*  signifies  the  same 
with  miUies  centies,  i.  e.  110,000,000  sestertii  or  nummi, 
L.  888,020  :  16  :  8  :  whereas  H.S.  M.  C.  without  the  cross 
line,  denotes  only  1100  sestertii^  L.  8:  17  :  7(d. 

When  the  numbers  are  distinguished  by  points  in  two  ox 
three  orders,  the  first  towards  the  right  hand  signifies  units,; 
the  second  thousands,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands  ;  thus, 
III.  XII.  DC.  HS.  denotes  300,000 ;  12,000,  and  600  H.  Ss 
in  all  making  318,600,  sestertii^  L.  5047  >  3 :  9* 

Pliny  says,  xxxiii.  3.  that  seven  years  before  the.  first  Pu- 
nic war,  there  was  in  the  Roman  treasury  auripondo  XVJ.* 
DCCCX.  amnddondo,  XXII.  LXX. et  in numerato.  LXIL 
LXXV.  CdCCr that  is,  i6,8io  pounds  of  gold,  9a,d70 
pounds  of  silver,  and  in  ready  money,  6,275,400  sestertii, 
L.  50,741 :  10 :  2{.  But  these  sums  are  otherwise  marked 
thus,  auripondoXVl.  M.  DCCCX.ar^^nAXXII.  M.  LXX. 

et  in  numerato  LXII.  LXXV.  M.  CCCC. 

When  sestertium  neut.  is  used  \pondo  is  understood,  that  is, 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  sestertii^  lAv^ 
xxii.  23.. 

When  H.  S.  or  sestertium  is  put  after  decern  rriillia  pr  the  like, 

it  is  in  the  genitive  plural  for  sestertiorum^  and  stands  for  so 

many  sestertii^  which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  decern 

sestertia^  8cc.   But  sestertium,  when  joined  with  decies  or  the 

like,  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative  singular,  and  is  a 

compendious  way  of  expressing  decies  centies  sestertium;  i,  e. 

Acies  centum  wc\  decies  centena  millia  sestertiim  v.  sestertiorum. 

The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents ;  thus,  de* 

cem  millia  tcdentum,  and  sestertium  bis  millies  et  quadringenties^ 

are  equivalent,  Cic,  Rabir,  Post.  8.  So  100  talents  and  6oo,ooc> 

denani,  Liv.  xxxiv.  50 — or  by  pounds,  {LlBRMpondo/u  e. 

pendere  in  the  ablative,    for  these  words  are  often  joined,  aj 

we  szypcunds  in  weight;  and  when  PONDO  is  put  by  itseKas 
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an  indeclinable  noun,  iot  2Lpound  or  pounds:  it  is  supposed  even 
then  by  the  best  critics  to  be  in  the  ablative,  and  to  have  libra 
or  libra  understood.  {See  Gronouius  de  pec.  vet\  Plaut»  Pseud, 
iii.  2.  27.  Rud.  iv.  2,  9.  Mem,  iii.  3.  3.  CfT  18.  Macrob.Sat.  iii. 
15.  Columd.  xii.  20.28.ZrZz;.  xxvi.  47.  iii*  29.  iv.  20.  xxii.  23. 
Gell.  ii.  24.  XX.  i.Cic,  Cluent,  64.  Invent,  ii.  4O4  Parad.  iii.  1. 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and 
was  worth  about  L.  3  Sterling  ;  the  talent,  nearly  L.  i9c^. 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  sestertii  or  nummt. 

A  SESTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  worth  of  our       /  .  w 
money  one  penny  Qi  farthings ;  a  QUINARIUS  or  victoria^    Tj\^J^ 
'«-f.  3<1-  si  q-  a  DENARIUS,   7d,  3  a.  the  AUREUS,  or     /  7  - 
gold   coin,   16  s.   ifd.  a  SESTERiIUM,    or  a  thousand       ^;7L 


sestertii,  L.8  :  i  :  5! — ten  sestertia,  is.  7d.  i}q. — an  hundred  ^  U 
sestertii,  16s.  id.  3q. — ten  sestertia,  or  10,000  sestertii^ 
L.  80  :  14 : 7.— an  hnnAxtA  sestertia,  vel  decies  sestertium,  vel 
Jedes  centena  millia  nummum,  v.  sestertium,  or,  100,000  ses- 
tertii, L.  8072:8:4. — Centies,  vel  Centies  /f.  5. 1^.80,729:3:4. 
— Millies  H.  S.  L.  80,729  :  13  :  4  —  Millies  Centies  H,  S- 
L.  888,020  :  16:8,  &c.  Hence  we  may  form  some  notion  of 
certain  instances  on  record  of  Roman  wealth  and  luxury. 

Crassus  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  lands  bis  millies,  i.  e. 
L.  i,6i4,£8Q  :  6  :  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  household- 
furniture.  Pan.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47.  which  may  be  estimated  at 
as  much  more,  {alterum  tantum).  In  the  opinion  of  CrafTus,  no 
one  deserved  to  \)e  called  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an 
army,  Cic.  Off.  i,  8.  or  a  legion,  Plin.  xxxiii.  10. — Seneca, 
ter  millies,  L.  2,421,875,  Tacit.   Ann.  xiii.42. — Pallas  the  t 

freedman  of  Claudius,  an  equal  sum,  Id.  xii.  53. — Lentulus 
the  augur,  ftttfr/^r  millies,  L.3,  229,166  :  13  :  4.  Senec.  de  be^^ 
n^.  ii.  27.— C.  Cxcilius  Claudius  Isidorus,  although  he  had 
lost  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  civil  war,  left  by  his 
will  4116  slaves,  0600  yoke  of  oxen,  2^7,000  of  other  cattle, 
in  ready  money,  H.  S.  sexcenties,  L.  484.375,  Plin.  ib. 

Augustus  received  by  the  testaments  of  his  friends  quarter 
decies  millies,  L.  32,291,666  :  13:4-  Suet.  Aug.  ult.  He  left 
in  legacies  to  the  Roman  people,  i.  e.  to  the*public,  quadrin- 
genties,  and  to  the  tribes  or  poor  citizens,  [tnbubus  \e\pUki)^ 
TRicits  quinquies.  Suet.  ibid.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8. 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death  vigejicsseplies  millies,  L.2 1,796,875, 
whtchCaligula lavished  away  in  less  than  oneyear,52<^^.Ca/.37«.. 

Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to  sup- 
port the  coo^monwealth,  there  was  need  of  quadring€n(icsmil' 

K  K  Itest^ 
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La,  L;522jgi6,666:i3:4,   aa  iacxrsc  snni!  move  rbas 

T:^  deix  of  Mi^o  »  saki  to  bzrr  a=ij^iesiz  is  5.  S.  j^ptm^ 

Cstar.  beiore  be  cr'ored  ssr  c&c,  crvu  1  ?oo  talents. 
I>.  ^pX.^-j^PldU^zH^     When,  atLcrfeb  gpe^aLgitiy,  be  s 
OJt  fvr  Sy^n^  fae  is  rcpencA  to  hare  «k1,  &r  ac^ei  etf  evr: 

L.  s,ciS,22^  *  3  -  4*  vorte  than  iioch:::|^  A  s:za  lar&iT 
^iblc !  ApfMM*  dt  kdL  dr,  n.  43s.  \^lien  fae  first  canmed 
Rome  is  tiae  b^ianicg  of  the  cm]  var,  he  took  cot  of  ikat 
txcasury  L.  1,095^9,  Ptm*  xxxiii.  3.  and  IwoMgkt  nso  k, 
at  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  above  L.  4*843  7  3''«  '^iffhs  ioacs 
fmlkts)^  Veil.  ii.  ,56.  He  u  (aid  to  have  purchased  the  firiaidU 
ftLip  of  Curio,  at  the  bc»innii^  of  the  ciril  war,  br  a  bnbr  of 
scxcentks scstartium^h^/^^yj^^DiOt  xl.  6o.  VJlMax,  ix.  i.6. 
/  V/.  Pit/,  ii.  48.  and  that  of  the  consul,  L.  Paulas,  the  oodkai|rQe 
of  Mjrcellus,  A.  704,  by  1500  ulents,  about  L.  279*500, 
^//Vizii.  B.  C.  ii.  443.  PUaarch.  in  Cits.  &  Pomp.  &  Sma.  C^s. 
29.  Of  Cuiio  Lucan  says  Hic  vendidit  urbem,  iv.  ak.  l>gjA 
Cirru'  lin^uap  f .  269.  and  Virgil,  as  it  is  thought,  Vemi^tiu  mmr9 
patriam,  jEn^v'u  021.  But  this  Curio  aftervards  met  with 
the  fate  which  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  he  deserved,  bchii; 
slain  by  Juba  in  Africa,  Dio,  xli.  42.  LyUcas  en  nckde  cptfti^ 
foidt  avcsl  nutto  contcctus  Cueio  Imsto^  Lucan.  iT.  809. 

Antony,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Cesar  was  lullev!, 
owed  quadringendes,  L.  322,916: 13:4*  which  he  paid  before 
the  kalends  of  April,  Cir.  Phil.  ii.  37.  and  squandered  of  the 
public  money,  sesUrtium  septits  naUUs^  L.  5.651,041 :  13:4* 
Cic,  Phil.  V.  4.  xii.  5. 

Cicero  at  nrst  charged  Verres  with  having  plundered  the 
Sicilians  of  sestertium  millies^  in  Caecil.  5.  but  afterwards  ex- 
acted ox\\y  quadringeniits^  Actio  in  Vcrr.  18. 

Apicius  wasted  ojix  luxurious  living;  scxunties  sesUrtum^ 
L,  4o4f375 ;  Seneca  says,  sestertium  mrUiesin  cutinam  consmmp^ 
sit,  and  being  at  last  obliged  to  examine  the  state  of  his 
alTairs,  found  that  he  had  remaining  only  sestertium  centies, 
L.  80,729:3  : 4  ;  a  sum  which  he  thought  too  small  to  live 
upon,  and  therefore  ended  his  days  by  poison,  &7ifc.  consul,  ad 
lielv.  10.  Martial,  iii.  22.  Dio,  Ivii.  19. 

Pliny  says,  that  in  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore,  in  full 
dress,  jewels  to  the  value  of  quadragies  sestertium,  L,32,2oi  : 
1^'  ^fOTfSis  others  read  the  passage,  quadringenti^s  sesUrtium, 
L.  322,916  :  13:4.  Plin.  X*  35. 1.  57. 

Julius 
•  In  the  yt^  1791,  when  tbis  book  w«s  first  published. 
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Julius  Caesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M^  Brutus, 
ivuh  a  pearl  worth  sexagies  sestertio,  L.  48,417 :  10.  Su€i.  Cas. 
g^  Cleopatra  at  a  feast  with  Antony  swallowed  a  pearl  dis* 
solved  in  vinegar  worth  centies^  H.  S.  L.  80,720 :  3  s  4  ;  Plifim 
ibid*  Macrot.  Sat.  ii.  13.  Clodius,  the  son  of  iEsopus^the  tra<* 

Jedian,  swallowed  One  worth  decies^  L.  8072  :  18 1  4  ;  Val^  . 
{ax»  ix.  !•  dk  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  239*     So  Caligula,  Suet.  34. 

A  single  dish  of  ^sop*s  is  said  to  have  cost  an  hundred 
sesUrtia^  Plin.  x.  ji.  s.  72,  xxxv,  12* 

Caligula  laid  out  on  a  supper,ren/2^j/f.5«-^L.. 80,729: 3:4. 
Senec.  Hdv.  g^  and  Heliogabalus^  tricies  fr.5.-^L»24,2 18 :  I5» 
Lamfrid^  27. 

The  ordinary  expence  of  Lucullus  for  a  supper  in  the  hall 
of  Apollo,  was  jo,ooo  drachma^  L.  1614 :  ii:  8.  Plutarckm 
in  LuculL 

Even  persona  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometimei 
very  expensive^  Cicero  had  a  citron»table  which  cost  him 
f/%  S,  decies  ;  and  bought  the  house  of  Crassus  with  borrowed 
money  for  H.S.  xxxv.  i.  e.  tricies  quinqutcs^  L.  14,218:.  i^% 
Plin.  xiii.  15.  vii.  38.  Cic.  Fam.  v.  6. 

This  house  had  first  belonged  to  the  Tribune  M»LiviusDru* 
ius ;  who,  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  fot  htm  in 
such  a  manner  that  non6  of  his  neighbours  should  overlook 
him*  answered*  **If  you  have  any  skillicontri  ve  it  rather  so^ithat 
*'  all  the  world  may  see  what  I  am  doings"  f^eti*  Pat^  ii.  14, 

Messala  bought  the  house  of  Autroaius  for  H.  S.  ccccxxx vii\ 
L.  3527  :  17  : 3{.  Cic,  Att.  i.  13* 

Domitius  estimated  his  house  sexagies  j^/^r/to,i»e.atL.48,437t 
tO^  Val^  Max*  \x.  i»  5.  The  house  of  Clodius  cost  c^n/t^j^/ 
quadragies  ectUs^  L.  119,479.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  ^4. 

Th<*  fish-pond  of  C.  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragies  H.  S. 
L»  32,291  :  13:  4^.  Plin.  ix.  ^^.  and  the  fish  of  Lucullus  for 
the  same  sum,  Ibtd.  54. 

The  house-rent  ot  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  is  supposed  to  have  been  bina  tnillia  numrnSm^ 
L«  16  :  ft :  t  Ik  from  Suet.  Cces*  38.  That  of  Cxlius  was  xxx 
tnillia  nummum^  L.242 :  3 :  9>  and  thought  high,  Cic.  Cat.  7. 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  few  years. 
The  house  of  Marius,  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for  7^ 
fnyriads  o^  drachma,  L.242 1 :  17:6.  was  not  long  after  pure  ha* 
Bed  by  Lucullus  for  5omyriadst  dind2oodrackma,Lti6,i^^i 
j; :   to.  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 

The  house  of  Lepidus,  which  id  the  time  of  his  Consul- . 
ship,  was  itckooed  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome ;  in  the  space  ' 
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of  3j  years,  was  not  in  the  hundredtli  rank,  [contesimum  locum 
non  oitinuit)^  Plin,  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

The  villa  of  M.  Scaurus  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  his 
flaves,  he  lost  H,  S.  millies^  L,  807,201  :  13:4.  ibid. 

The  golden  house  [aurca  domus)  of  Nero  must  have  cost  an 
immense  sum,  since  Otho  laid  out  in  finishing  a  part  oi  it 
quingaitics  H.  S.  L.  403.645 :  16  :  8.  Plin.  ibid. 


The   INTEREST  of  MONEY. 


TTHE  interest  of  money  was  called  FQENUS,  vt\fenus: 
or  \JS\]Rh^fructtLSt  mtrccs^  vel  impendium ;  the  capi- 
tal, CAPUT  or  sors:  also  Foenus,  which  is  put  for  the  prin- 
cipal as  well  as  the  interest,  Tacit  Ann.  vi«  17.  Cic.  Alt.  i.  12. 
V.  21.  vi.  1.  2. 

When  one  AS  was  paid  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred, 
it  was  called  USURA  CENTESIMA,  because  in  an  hundred 
months  the  interest  equalled  the  capital ;  or  asses  usURiE. 
This  we  call  12  percent,  per  annum^  as  Pliny,  duodenis  assibuT 
dcbere  vel  mutuari,  £p.  x.  62*  v.  55  centesimas  computare^  Id. 
ix.  2$.  which  was  usually  the  legal  interest  at  Rome,  at  lease 
towards  (he  end  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  first  Empe- 
rors. Sometinoes  the  double  of  this  was  exacted,  bince  cenlesi^ 
ma^  2^J?er  cent,  and  even  ^Sper  cent*  quatema  ceniesima^  Cic, 
Verr.  iii.  70.  Att.  vi.  2«  Horace  mentions  one  who  demand- 
ed 60  per  cent. ;  Quinas  hie  capiti  mer cedes  exsecat;  \.  e.  qidntu^ 
plices  usuras  exigit^  vel  qidnis  centesimisfceneral^  Sat.  i.  2.  14. 

When  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the 

capital,  and  likewise  yielded  interest,  it  was  called  Centesim^ 

renovata^  Cic.    Ibid,   or  ANATOCISMUS  anniver sarins ^ 

compound  interest.  Id.  v.  21.  if  not,  centejimce perpetua :  or 

fcenus  perpetuum^  Ibid. 

Usuii-£  semisses,  six  per  cent ;  trientes^  four  per  cent ;  qua^ 
drantes^  three  per  cent ;  btsses^  cijjrht  per  cent.  &c*  Cic.  Att. 
iv.  15.  Pers.  v.  14-9.  usura  legitime  vel  licitce,  legal  interest  ; 
ilUcitit  vel  iltcgitimcr,  illegal.  Digest,  et  Suet.  Aug.  cjg. 

UsUra  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  Foenus  in  the 
singular. 

The  interest  permitted  by  the  12  tables  was  only  one  per 
cent.  FOENUS  unciarium  vel  unci.ti  usuRi£,  Tacit.  Ann*  vi. 
16.    (-See  Lrx  Duilia  Mcnia),  wliich  some  uidke  the  same ' 

wich 
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vrith  usura  centesima:  reduced,  A.  U.  408.  to  one  half,  FoK- 
NUs  SjiMUNCiARiUM,  Id.  ct  Uv.  vii.  27,  but  thcsc,  arid  other 
regulations,  were  eluded  by-the  art  of  the  usurers,  [FancratO' 
rw),  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Off.  ii.  .24.  &  25.  Sail.  Cat,  33.  Liv.  viii. 

28.  XXXV.  7.  41.  After  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
A.  795.  the  interest  of  money  at  Rome  fell  from  12  to  4 
per  cent,  Dio^  li.  2i, 

Professed  bankers  or  money  lenders  were  also  called  Men- 
MRU  vel  Trapczitc^,  Arqentarii,  Nummularii,  vel  CoUy^ 
hist€ty  Liy.  vii.  &i.  Suet,  Aug.  2.  3.  4.  Cic.  Flacc,  19.  soii^e- 
times  appointed  by  the  public,  Iav.  xxiii.  ai. 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest  was  said  Pecuniam 
alicuiv,apudaliqu^m  arcupare^Cic.Yhcc.  2  t,V  err, \, ^6,  poncre^ 
coUocare^  &c,when  he  called  it  in,  rdegert^  Horat.Epod.  2.  ult. 
*'The  Romans  commonly  paid  money  by  the  intervention  of 
a  banker,  CicjCacin.  6.  [injoro^  et  dc  nunsa  scriptura^  magis 
quain,  ex  area  domoque^  vel  cista  peczinia  numerabatiir,  Donat, 
in  Ter,  Adelph.  ii.  4.  13.)  whose  account  books  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  (Tabula  vel  codices  accepti  et  expend;  mensa  raiiones), 
were  kept  with  great  care,  Ibid,  hence  A^ceptum  referre^  Cic. 
and  among  later  writers,  acceptumferre,  to  mark  on  the  debtor 
side,  as  received  ;  Accepti LA;r  10,  a  form  of  freeing  one  from 
an  obligation  without  payment :  Expensum  ferre^  to  mark 
down  on  the  Creditor  side,  as  paid  or  given  away  ;  Expensila^ 
iiOt  the  act  of  doing  so :  Ratio  accepti atque  expensi  inter  nos  con^ 
venit,  our  accounts  agree,  Plaut.  Most,  i.  3.  146.  In  rationem 
inducere  vel  in  tabulis  rationem  scribere,  to  state  an  account,  Cic, 
Vtrr.  1.  42,  %Lnd  because  this  was  done  by  writing  down  the 
sum  and  subscribing  the  person's  name  in  the  banker's  books  ; 
henct  scriberenummos  alicui\  ue.seper  scriptum  v  xhirggraphum 
obligare  utsolvat^lo  promise  to  pay,  Plaut,  Asln,  ii.  4.  34.  ra-^ 
tionem  accepti  scribere^  to  borrow, /rf.  True,  iv.  2.36.  rescnbere, 
to  pay,  or  to  pay  back  what  one  has  received,  Tir  Pkprm.  v.  7. 

29.  Horat,  Sat,  ii.  3,*  76.  so perscribere,  to  order  to  pay,  Ter, 
Phorm.  V.  7,  30.  Cic,  Att,  ix.  12,  Flacc,  19,  whence  per- 
SCRIPTIO,  an  assignment  or  an  order  on  a  hanker ^  Cic,  0 rat,  i, 
58.  Ait,  iv.  ult,  Phil^v,  4*  Flacc.  30.  Att,  xii.  gi.  Hence  also 
KOMEN  is  put  for  a  debt,  for  the  cause  of  a  debt,  or  for  an 
article  of  an  account.  NOMINA^r^  r^,  to  contract  debt,  Senec, 
ben,  \.  1.  to  give  security  for  payment,  by  subscribing  the  sum 
in  a  banker's  books,  Cic.Off,\\\*  14.  or  to  accept  such  security, 
Cic.  Fam.  vii.  23.  exigere^  to  demand  payment.  Or.  Vcrr,  \,  19. 
JSo  abpellare  d^  nomine^  Att.  v.  29.  dissolvere^  to  discharge,  to 

pay, 
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pay,  M  Plane.  a8.  solvere^  Att.  vi.  a.  expungere,  Plaut.  Cist,  u 
3.  41.  Explicare^  Art.  13.  29.  Expedire^  16.  6.  Transcribere 
nomina  in  aHos,  to  lend  money  in  the  name  of  others,  Ltv.  35. 
7.  Pecunta  ei  est  in  nominihus^  is  on  loan,  Cic.  Verr,  v-  7. 
Top,  3.  /ff  codicis  extrema  eera  nomen  infimum  injlagitiosa 
Htura^  the  last  article  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shamefully 
blotted. Cr.  Verr,  u  36.  Rationum  nomina,znic\t%  of  accounts, 
73.  3p.  In  tabulas  nomen  referre^  to  enter  a  sum  received,  Mtd^ 
ts  Perri  nominibus  acceptum  referre^  to  mark  down  on  th« 
debtor  side  many  articles  or  sums  received  from  Verres,  Ibid. 
Htnc  ratio  cum  Curtis ^  muliis  nominibus^  quorumin  tabuhs  iste 
habet  nullum^  i.  e.  Curtiis  nihil  expensum  iulit  Verres^  Ibid. 
Hence  Cicero  pleading  against  Verres  often  says,  Recita  No- 
mina, i  e.  rei,  personas^  causas,  inquas  Hie  aut  quibus  ex* 
pensum  tuUt^  the  accounts,  or  the  different  articles  of  an  ac- 
count, Ascon.  Certis  nominibus  pecuniam  debere,  en  certain  ac- 
counts, Cic.Ouinct.  11.  Non  rejert  parva  nomina  in  codices^ 
$mall  $umst  Ctc,  Rose.  Com.  1.  Multis  nominibus  versuram  ab 
^liquofacere^  to  borrow  many  sums  to  pay  another,  Ge.  Verr. 
iu'j6.  Pnmulta nomina^  many  articles,  i^.  j. — Likewise  for 
a  debtor  ;  E£0  bonum  nomen  existimor^  a  good  debtor,  one  to 
be  trusted.  Lie.  Fam.  v.  6.  Optima  nomina  non  appeUanda 
Jiunt  nulla t  Colum.  i.  7.  Bono  nomine  centesimis  contentus  erai^ 
non  bono  quatemas  centesimas  sferabat^  1  a  per  cent,  from  a 
good  debtor,  48  from  a  bad,  Cie.  Att,  v.  21.  Nomina  sectatur 
tironum,  i.e.ut  debitores facial  venatur^  seeks  to  lend  to  mi- 
nors, a  thing  forbidden  by  law,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  g.  i6.  Cautos 
nominibus  certis  expendere  nummos^  \.  e.  sub  chirographo  bonis 
nominibus  vel  debitoribus  dare^  to  lend  on  security  to  good 
debtors,  Id^  Ep.  ii.  i.  105.  Locare  nomen  sponsu  improbo^  to 
become  surety  with  an  intention  to  deceive,  Phctdr.  \.  s6. 

At  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid'  on  the  Kalends, 
hence  called  tristes,  Horai  Sat.  i.  3.  87.  and  celerbs,  Oxnd.^ 
remed.  Amor,  561.  a  book  in  which  the  sums  to  be  demanded 
were  marked,  was  called  CALENDARIUM",  Smec,  bene/,  u 
at  vii.  10,  Ep.  14.  Sjt 


nOMAN  MEASURES  of  LENGTH^  6fc. 

n^HE  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  feet,  cubits, 
paces,  stadia^  and  miles. 

4  The 
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.  The  Romans,  as  otker  nations,  derived  the  names  of  mea- 
sure  chiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body ;  DIGITUS, 
a  digit,  or  finger's  breadth;  PoLLEx,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an 
inch;  PALMUS,  an  hand's  breadth,  a  palm  equal  to  (=}  4 
Jigiti  or  3  inches ;  PES,  a  foot,  =  16  digits  or  12  inches  ; 
Palmipes,  a  foot  and  an  hand  breadth ;  CUBITUS,  a  cubit ^ 
from  the  tip  of  the  elbow,  bent  inwards,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  middle  finger,  =:ij-  foot,  the  fourth  part  of  a  well  pro* 
portioned  man's  stature  ;  PASSUS,  a  pace,= j  feet,  include 
ing  a  double  step,  or  the  space  from  the  place  where  the  foot 
is  taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  set  down,  the  double  of  an  or- 
dinary f^ce^gradus  ydgressus.  A  pole  ten  feet  long{decem' 
peda)  was  caHed  Pertica,  a  perch  [quasi  Portica,  a  portan- 
do.)  The  English  perch  or  pole  is  16^  feet. — Un&  pcrtici 
traciare^  to  measure  with  the  same  ell,  to  treat  in  the  samb 
manner,  PA'«,  Ep.  8.  «• 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into  j^palmi^  or  hand-breadths, 
22  poliices,  or  thumb-breadths,  and  16  digid^  or  finger* 
breadths :  Each  digitus  was  supposed  equal  to  4  barley-corns, 
[hordd grana\  Frontin.  de  Aquzd.  i.  s.  But  the  English 
make  their  inch  only  three  barley- corns. 

The  foot  was  also  divided  into  12  parts  denominated  from 
the  divisions  of  the  Roman  as  ;  thus,  dodrans^  vel  sptthama^ 
g  polices^  or  uncia^  inches.  Suet.  Aug,  79,  Plin»  vii.  2. 

A  cubit  [CUBITUS,  v.  -um)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
half,  (sesauipes)t  2  spitham^^  6  palmi^  i^pollices^  or  2Adigiti» 
PASSUS,  a  pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet ;  Plin,  ii. 
23.  125.  Passus  or  625  feet  made  a  STADIUM  or  furlong : 
and  8  Stadia  or  1000  paces,  or  5000  feet,  a  mile,  (MILLI^ 
ARUM,  vel  •r^;  vt\  MILLE^bc.  passus  Y*passuum;  Cic. 
Cxcin.  ID.  Att.  iii.  4.  Cell.  i.  i6.) 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  parasanga; 
and  2  parasangs,  ScHOEMOS,  Heroaot.  ii.  i6«  but  others 
differ,  Plin.  v.  lo.  xii.  14. 

The  Roman  acre  HUGERUM,)  contained  240  feet  in 
length,  and  120  in  breadth;  that  is,  28,800  square  feet, 
HuinctiL  i.  10.  42.  Varr.  R.  /?.  i.  10.  1.  Plin*  xviii.  3,  &c. 

The  half  of  an  acre  was  called  actus  ouadratus,  consist- 
ing of  120  feet  square ;  (ACTUS,  in  quo  boves  agerentur  cum 
arairo  uno  impeta  justo  \t\  protdo^  i.  e.  uno  traSu  vel  tcnort^ 
at  one  stretch,  without  stopping  or  turning,  Plin.  xviii.  3, 
Donat,  in  Tcr.  Phorm.  1.  3.  36.  nonstrigantes^  without  resting, 
Plin.  Id.  19.  s.  49,  Senec^  ep.  31.  Pnadr.  iii.  6.  9.  Actus 
quadrates  viiDi^vt^nitur  pcdipus  cxx.  Hoc  duplicatumfadt 

jugerum 
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jugcrum,  ei  abeo,  quod  erat  junctom.  nomenjugeri  usurpdviL 
Col.  V.  I.  ^.  Jugum  vocabatur^  quod  uno  jvgo  bourn  in  die 
exafati posset,  Plin.  &  Van*.  Ibid. 

•  An  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet 
in  length,  and  four  poles  or  66  feet  in  breadth.  The  Scots 
acre  is  somewhat  more  than  one  fifth  laiger. 

The  JuGERUM  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  as  an  as; 
hence  uncia  agri,  the  12th  part  of  an  acre,  Farr.  de  R.  R. 
i.  |0« 


ROMAN  MEASURES  of  CAPACITY. 


T^HE  measure  of  capacity  most  frequeatly  mentioned  by 
Roman  authors,  is  the  AMPHORA,  [ex  uf^jpi  ei  fspv^ 
quod  vas  ejus  mensurct  utrinque  ferretur,  duabus  ausis)t<2\\tA 
also  QUADRANTAL,or  CADUs,  and  by  the  Greeks  jnetreta  or 
ceramiumy  a^cubic  foot,  containing  2  urnee^  3  modii^  8  congii^ 
48  sextariiy^xiA  96  kemina^  or  colyla.  But  the  Attic  amphora^ 
(mi}9(,  or  metnta,)  contained  2  urnce^  and  72  sextariu 

The  amphora  was  nearly  equal  to 9  gallons  English,  and  the 
sextarius  to  one  pint  and  a  half  English,  or  one  mutchkin  and 
a  half  Scots. . 

A  sextarius  contained  2  hemina^  4  quartarii^  8  acetabular 
and' 12  cyathiy  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the 
Roman  as ;  thus,  calices  or  cups  were  called  sextantes^  quad' 
ranieSf  trientes,  8cc.  according  to  the  number  of  cyatki  which' 
they  contained.     See  p.  455. 

A  cyathus  was  as  much  as  one  could  easily  swallow  at  once. 
It  contained  4  ligulce^  vel  lingula,  or  cpchlearia,  spoonfuls, 
Columel  \ii,  21.  Ptin.  jjx.  5.     Martial^  xiv,   j20. 

■CONGIUS,  the  eighth  of  an  amphora^  was  equal  to  a  cu* 
bic  half  foot,  or  to  6  sextarii.  This  measure  of  oil  or  wine, 
used  anciently  to  be  distributed  by  the  magistrates  or  leading 
men  among  the  people,  IJu.  xxy.  a.  Plin.  x\v.  14.  Hence 
CONGIARIUM,  a  gratuity  or  l^rgess  of  money,  corn,  or 
oil,  given  to  the  people,  Liv.  xxxyii.  57.  CicPJuL  ii.  45. 
Suet,  Cas,  38.  chiefly  by  the  emperors.  Tacit,  Annals  xiii.  31. 
Suet.  Cas,  27.  Aug.  42.  Tib.  20,  Dom,  4.  gx  privately  to  an 
individual,  Cic.  ram.  viii.  1.  Att.  x.  7.  Suet,  Vesp.  j8. 

A  gratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  DONATlVUM,52^/. 
Cat.  46.  Ner.  7.  Plin.  paneg.  25.  Tacit.  Amu  xii.  41.  some« 
times  also  congjaeivMi  Cic.  Alt.  xvi.  8.  Curt.  vi.  2. 

The 
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.  The  congiaria  of  Augustus,  from  their  smallness;used  to  be 
called  Heminaria,  QidnctU.  vi.  4. 

The  weight  of  rain  water  contained  in  an  amphdra^  was  89 
Roman  pounds,  in  a  congius,  10  pounds,  and  m  a  sextarius^ 
1  pound  8  ounces. 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  among  the  Romans* 
was  the  CULEUS,  containing  20  amphora. 

Pliny  says,  the  ager  Cacubus  usually  yielded  7  culd  of  wine 
an  acre,  i.  e.  143  gallons  3^  pints  English,  worth  at  the  vine* 
yard  300  nummi^  or  75  denarii^  each  cu/eus^  i.  e.  L.s  :  8  t^f, 
about  a  halfpenny  the  English  piRt,  Plin.  xiv.  4.  CoiumetL 
i.i.  Q. 

MODIUS  was  the  chief  measure  for  things  dry^  the  third 
^  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English. 
A  modius  of  Gallic  wheat  weighed  about  ^olibr^e^  Plin.  xviii. 
7.  Five  modii  of  wheat  used  to^be  sown  in  an  acre ;  six  of 
barley  and  beans,  and  three  of  poase,  ii.  24.  Six  Tnsdii  were 
called  MEDIMNUS,  vel  -um^  an  Attic  measure,  Nep.Atdc.%. 
Cic,  Verr.  iii.  45.  47.  49.  &c*    . 


ROMAN  METHOD  OF  WRITING. 


A/f  EN  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  ignorant  of 
alphabetic  characters.  The  knowledge  of  writing  is  a 
constant  mark  ol  civilization.  Before  the  invention  ot  this 
art,  men  employed  various  methods  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  important  events,  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
those  at  a  distance. 

The  memory  of  important  events  was  preserved  by  raising 
altars  or  heaps  of  stones,  planting  groves,  instituting  games 
and  festivals ;  and  what  was  most  universaU  by  historical 
songs,  Tacit,  dt  Mor.  Germ.  2. 

The  first  attempt  toward  the  representation  of  thought  was 
the  painting  of  objects.  Thus,  to  represent  a  murder,  the  fi. 
gure  of  one  man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  fi;round,  and  of 
another  with  a  deadly  weapon  standing  over  him.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  gave  notice 
pi  it  to  their  emperor  Montezuma,  by  sending  him  a  large 
fcloth^  on  which  wa5  painted  every  thing  they  had  seen. 

•     The 
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The  Egyptians  first  contrived  certain  signs  or  symbols,  caU 
led  Hieroglyphics i  (from  U^,  sacred,  and  y^^^;,  to  carve,) 
whereby  they  represented  several  things  by  one  figure. 

The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  contended  about  the  honour 
oF  having  invented  letters.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  14.  Plin.  vii.  56^ 
J^ucan.  lit.  220. 

Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece 
near  1500  years  before  Cbrist,  Herodoi^y.^S*  then  only  sixteen 
in  number,  a,  (3,  y,  J,  t,  1,  «,  ^,  /^i,  v,  0,  w,  f ,  r,  t,  v.  To  these, 
four  were  added  by  Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
S,  (,  ft  Xf  ^nd  four  afterwards  by  Simonides,  |,  n,  >|^,  »,  Plin. 
vii.  56.-5.  57.  Hygin.fab.  277. 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latium  by  Evander  from  Greece, 
Ibid.  (3  Liu.  i.  7.  The  Latin  letters  at  first  were  nearly  of 
the  same  form  with  the  Greek,  Tacil.  ibid.  Plin.  vii.  58. 

Some  nations  ranged  their  leuers  perpendicularly,  trom  the 
top  to  the  bottom  ot.  the  page,  but  most  horizontally.  Some 
from  the  right  to  left,  as  the  Hebrews^  Assyrians,  &C..  Some 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  alternatjsly,  like  cattle 
ploughing,as  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  hence  thismannerof writing 
was  called  fiwr^ofufiov.  But  most,  as  we  do,  from  left  to  right. 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing,  were  stones  and 
bricks,  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  1.  4.  Tadt.  Ann.  ii.6o.  Lucan.iW. 
£23.  Thus  the  decalohgue,  or  ten  comntandmeiits,  Exod. 
xxviv.  1.  and  the  laws  of  Moses,  Dcut.  xxvii.  8.  Jos.  viii.  32. 
. — ^then  plates  of  brass,  Liv.  iii.  57.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  43.  or  of 
Iead,P/m.  xiii.  11.  %.  21.  Job.  xix.  24.  and  the  wooden  tablets, 
Isaiah^  xxx.  8.^Horat.  art.  p.  399.  Gdt:  ii.  12.  On  these,  all 
public  acts  and  monuments  were  preserved,  Gc,  Font.  14.  Z,/i/. 
vi.  20.  Plin.  pan.  54.  Horat,  od.  iv.  S.  i^.  As  the  art  of 
wriiing  was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it  behoved  the 
materials  to  be  durable.  Capital  letters  only  were  used,  as 
appears  from  ancient  marbles  and  coins,  ' 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing,  were  the 
leaves,  or  inner  bark  [iiber)  of  trees  ;  whence /irai/^i  of  paper, 
(charta^Jolidy  velplaguU]^  and  LIBER,  a  book.  The  leaves 
of  trees  are  still  used  for  writing,  by  several  nations  of  India. 
Afterwards  linen,  Uv.  iv.  7.  13.  20.  and  tables  covered  with 
wax  were  used.  About  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  pa- 
per first  began  to  be  manufactured  from  an  JEgyptian  plant 
or  reed  called  PAPYRUS,  vel  -urn,  v/hcnct  our  word  paper  ^ 
or  BIBLOS,  whence /S/jSxo^.  a  book. 

The  Papyrus  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several 
coats  or  skms  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they 
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separated  with  a  needle.  One  of  these  membranes  {pkifyra^ 
vel  sckeda),  was  spread  on  a  table  longwise,  and  another  pla* 
eed  above  it  across.  The  one  was  called  a  stamen^  and  th« 
oilitT  subtemm^  as  the  fi;4r^  and  the  zuovfin  ^  web.  Being 
moistened  with  the  Wwddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  served 
instead  of  glue,  they  were  put  under  a  press,  and  after  that 
dried  in  the  sun.  Then  these  sheets,  [plagula^  vel  scAecLe)^ 
thus  prepared  were  joined  together,  end  to  end,  but  never 
more  than  twenty  in  what  ^vas  called  one  SCAPUS,  or  roll, 
Plin.  xiii.  11.  s.  21. 

The  sheets  were  of  different  size  and  quality. 

Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar,  or 
some  other  animal ;  Hence  ckarta  dentaia,  smooth,  polished* 
Cic.  Q'Jr,  ii.  15.  The  finest  paper  was  called  at  Rome,  after 
Augustus,  Augusta  regia ;  the  next  Liviana  ;  the  third 
HiERATiCA,  which  used  anciently  to  be  the  name  of  the 
finest  kind,  being  appropriated  to  the  sacred  volumes.  The 
Emperor  Claudius  introduced  some  alteration,  so  that  the  finest 
paper  after  him  was  called  Claudia.  The  inferior  kinds 
were  called  Ampkitheatricaj  Saiiica^  Lene^tica^  from  places  in 
iEgypt  where  paper  was  made ;  and  Fan  n  i  an  a  from  Fannius, 
who  had  a  noted  manufactory  {qfficlna)  for  dressing  idgyptian 
paper  at  Rome,   P/m.  1^. 

Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers,  [invducra  vel  seges* 
iria^  sinr.  ^.)  was  called  Emporetica,  because  used  chiefly 
by  merchants  for  packing  goods,  Plin,  xiii.  ifi.  coarse  an^ 
spongy  paper,  Scabra  Bibulaque,  Plin.  ep,  viii.  15. 

Fine  paper  of  the  largest  size  was  called  MACROCOLLA, 
fc.  charta^  as  we  say,  roy<d  or  imperial  paper,  and  any  thing 
written  on  it,  Macrocollum,  sc.  volumtn^  Ibid.  &  Cic.  Atu 
xin.  85.  xvT.  3. 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  out  of  envy  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus* 
who  endeavoured  to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence  ot  his  \\^ 
brary,  the  use  of  parchment,  or  the  art  of  preparing  skins  for 
writing,  was  discovered  at  Pargamus,  hence  called  PERGA- 
MENA,  sc.  charta^  vel  Msmbran  a,  parchment.  Hence  also 
Cicero  calls  his  four  books  of  Academics,  quatucriifBtficu,  i.e. 
iiiri  e  tnembranisjkcti^  Att.  xiii.  24.  Some  read  &fBtfat^  i.e. 
pdl^s,  by  a  metonymy,  {oxHkripellibus  tecti,  vel  inpellibus  scripH, 
^ttldanutius.  IJiphthera  Jfovis  is  the  register  book  of  Ju- 
piter, made  of  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  by  whose  milk 
be  was  nursed,  on  which  he  is  supposed  by  the  poets  to  have 

written 
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written  down  the  actions  of  men.  Whence  the  prwerb, 
Diphtberam  stro  Jupiter  inspexit ;  and  Antiquiora  ixphihtra^ 
Erasm.  in  Chiliad.  Vid.  Folluc,  vii.  i^.  Mlian.  ix.  3.  To 
this  Plautus  beautifully  alludes,  Rud.  proL  21. 

The  skins  of  sheep  are  properly  cdWtA^rclunent ;  of  calves 
VELLUM,  {quasi  Vitulinum,  sc.  cerium). 

Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  remain  are  written 
on  parchment,  few  on  the  papyrus. 

Egypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the 
Constantinopolitan  empire  being  stopped,  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  iht papyrus  ceased.  The  art  of  making  paper  from 
cotton  or  silk,  [ckaria  bombyctna)^  was  invented  in  the  east 
about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  ;  and,  in  imitation 
of  it,  from  hnen  rags  in  the  fourteenth  Century.  Coarse 
brown  paper  was  first  manufactured  in  England,  A.  1588; 
for  writing  and  printing,  A.  1690  ;  before  which  time  about 
L«  loo.ojo  are  said  to  have  been  paid  annually  for  these  arti* 
cles  to  France  and  Holland. 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  on  waxen  tables,  the  leaves 
or  bark  of  trees,  plates  of  brass  or  lead,  &c,  was  an  iron  pen- 
cil, with  a  sharp  point,  called  STYLUS,  or  GRAPHIUM. 
Hence  Stilo  abstineo^  I  forbear  writing,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  gi.  On 

f>aper  or  parchment,  a  reed  sharpened  and  split  in  the  point, 
ike  our  pens,  called  CALAMUS,  ARUNDp./ij/u/a  vel  canna^ 
which  they  dipt  in  ink,  {atramento  intingebant)^  as  we  do  our 
pens,  Cic.  At.  vi.  8.  Ad,  Q^.Jr.  ii.  15.  Ptrs.  iii.  11.  &  14. 
Horat.  Art.  p.  246.  Plin.  xvi.  36.  s.  64, 

Sepia,  the  cuttle  fish,  is  put  for  ink,  P^rs.  ib.  because 
when  afraid  of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black  matter  to  con- 
ceal itself,  which  the  Romans  sometimes  used  for  ink,  Ctc.  dc 
nat.  D.  ii.  20.  Ovid.  Halieut.  i8. 

The  ordinary  writing  materials  ol  the  Romans  were  ubicts 
covered  with  wax,  paper,  and  parchment.  Their  stilus  was 
broad  at  one  end  ;  so  that  when  they  wished  to  correct  any 
thing,  they  turned  the  stilus^  and  smoothed  the  wax  with  the 
broad  end,  that  they  might  write  on  it  aneiv :  Hence  sapc 
jtilum  vtrtas,  make  frequent  corrections, /forfl/.  Sat.  i.  10.  7«» 
.  An  author,  while  composing,  usually  wrote  first  on  these 
tables  for  (he  convenience  of  making  alterations  ;  and  when 
any  thing  appeared  sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed  on 
paper  or  parchment,  and  publislved,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  2. 
It  a^ems  one  could  write  more  qnickly  on  waxen  tables  than 

on 
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on  paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  frequently  dipping 
the  reed  in  ink,  Quinciilian.  x.  3.  30. 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  working 
with  a  file,  [lima labor) ;  \kcnc^,opm limare^xo  polish,  Cic.Orat, 
i.  25.  limare  de  aliquo^  to  lop  ofF  redundancies,  Id.  iii«  9. 
supremam  limam  operiri^  to  wait  the  last  polish,  Plin.  tp.  viii. 
5.  lima  mordacvls  uH,  to  correct  onore  carefully,  Ouid.  PonU 
i.  5.  19.  Liber  rasus  lima  amiciy  polished  by  the  correction  of  a: 
friend,  Id,  ii.  4,  17.  ultima  lima  defuit  meis  scriptis,  Ovid.Trist, 
i/6.  30.  u  e.  suihma  manus  operi  dcfidt  vel  non  imposita  est^  the 
last  hand  was  not  put  to  the  work,  it  was  not  finished  ;  mctaph, 
vd  translate  apicturd,  quam  manus  compUt  atquc  ornatsuprema^ 
Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  572.  or  of  beating  on  an  anvil ;  thus, 
Et  maU  tornatos  (some  reaAformatos)  incudi  reddere  versus,  to 
alter,  to  correct,  Horat.  Art  /^.  441.  uno  opere  eandem  incudem 
diemnoctemque  tundere^  to  be  always  teaching  ihe  same  thing, 
Cic.  Orat,  lu  39.  Ablatum  mediis  epus  est  incuditus  iUud^  the 
work  was  published  in  an  imperfect  state,  Ovid,  ibid,  29. 

The  Romans  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper, 
or  parchment,  [ckarta  deletitia)  called  Palimsestos,  [a  nsaJuv 
rursus,  et  >^atf,  rado),  \t\palinxestus,  {a  lew,  rado),  on  which 
they  might  easily  erase  [delere)  what  was  written,  and  write 
It  anew,  Martial,  xiv.  7.  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  18.  But  it  seems 
this  might  have  been  done  on  any  parchment,  Horat*  jixt. 
P'  389*  They  sometimes  varied  the  expression  by  interlining, 
(suprascriptOf)  Plin.  ep.  vii.  12. 

The  Romans  used  to  have  note-books,  (ADVERSARIA, 
'0rum)t  in  which  they  marked  down  memorandums  of  any 
thing  that  it  might^not  be  forgotten,  until  they  wrote  out  a 
fair  copy  ;  of  an  account,  for  instance,  or  of  any  deed,  {utex 
lis  justa  tabula  conjicerentur)  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  2.  &  3.  Hence 
referre  in  adversaria,  to  take  a  memorandum  of  a  thing,  ib. 

The  Romans  commonly  wrote  only  on  one  side  of  the  pa- 
per or  parchment,  and  always  joined  [agglutinabam)  one 
sheet  [scheda)  to  the  end  of  another,  till  they  finished  what 
they  had  to  write,  and  then  rolled  it  up  on  a  cylinder  or  staff; 
hence  VOLUMEN,  a  volume,  01  tctoW  x  evolvere  librum,  to 
open  a  book  to  read,  Cic,  Tusc.  i.  11.  Top,  9.  animi  sui  com^ 
piicatam  notionem  evolvere;  to  unfold,  to  explain,  0^.  iii.  19. 

An  anthor  generally  included  only  one  bookin  a  volume,  so 
that  usually  in  a  work,  there  was  the  same  number  of  volumes 
as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid  calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamor- 
phoses,  mutatater  quinqu£volumnia  forma,  Trist.i. 1.117.  ^ 
Cic.  Tusc,  iii.  3^  Att.  ix.  to.  Fam^  xvi.  17,    When  the  book 

was 
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was  long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes ;  thus^ 
Studio^i  tres,  u  e.  three  books  on  Rbeioric,  in  sex  volumina 
propter  ampUtudinem  divisi^  Plin.  ep.  iii.  g.  Sometimes  a  work, 
consisting  of  many  books,  was  contained  in  one  volume ;  thus* 
Somerus  tofusin  uno  volumine^  i.  e«  forty-eight  books,  Ulpianm 
/.  52*  D.  de  legat  iii.  Hence  annosa  volumina  vatum^  <*gc(i 
books,  Horai.  ep,  ii.  i.  26.  Peragare  volumina^  tocompose« 
Plin.  ii. 

When  an  author,  rn  composing  a  book,  wrote  on  both  sides 
(in  ulraque  pagina)  of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was  called 
OPISTOGRAPHUS.  rel  -on,  Plin.  ib,  i.  c.  scriptus  et  in 
iergo^  [ex  oTrw^iVy  a  tergo^  et  yfofoi,  scribo)^  Juvenal,  i.  i.  6. 
in  ckartd  dversd.  Martial,  viii.  62.  in  very  small  characters, 
(?nimUissimus^  sc.  Uteris),  Plin.  ib. 

When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  bailor  boss  {Bulla) 
of  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  the  like,  was  afHxed  to  it  on  the 
outside,  for  security  and  ornament,  {ad Conservalionem  ct  orna^ 
turn)  called  UMBILICUS,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  pari 
of  the  human  body  ;  hence  Ad  umbilicum  adducere,  to  finish. 
JHprat,  epod,  xiv.  8.  ad  umbilicos  pervenire^  Martial,  iv.  91. 
Some  suppose  this  ornament  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  roll,  SchoL  in  Horat,  but  others,  at  the  end  of  the  stick. 
{bacillus,  vel  surculus^  on  which  the  book  was  rolled,  or  rather 
at  both  ends,  called  Cornua,  Ovid.  Trist.  1. 1.  8.  Martial*  xi« 
108.  hence  we  usually  find  umbilici  in  the  plur.  Catull.  xx.  7. 
Martial,  i.  6j.  iii.  2.  5.  6.  viii.  61  •  and  in  Statius^  Silv,  iv« 
9.  8.  binis  umbilici s  decoratus  liber. 

Umbilicus  is  also  put  for  the  centre  of  any  thing,  ^^navet 
in  English;  ihu$, Delphi umbilicusGrgeci^^Liy.  xxxv.iS — 41. 
23,  orbis  terrarum.  Id.  xxxviii.  47.Cic.  divin.  ii.  56.  So  Cic* 
V<rr.  iv.  48.  Cutilia  lacus,  in  quojluctuct  insiila,  Italia  umbi^* 
liciiiSy  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  17.  and  for  a  shell  or  pebble »Ctc.(7rd/« 
ii.  6. 

The  Romans  usually  carried  with  them,  where-ever  they 
went,  small  writing  tables,  called  PUGILLARES,  vel  .2#| 
{auod  non  majores,  erant  quam  quae  piigno,  vtlpugillo  campre* 
nenderentur,  vel  quod  in  iis  stilo  ^ung^^nAosaibebatur),  by  Ho- 
mer, vn'fflvc;,  //.  vi>  169.  hence  said  to  have  been  in  use  before 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war»  Plin.  xiii.  11.  on  which  they 
marked  down  any  thing  that  occurred,  Plin.  ep.  u  6.  Oxna* 
Met,  ix*  520,  cither  with  their  own  hand,  PUn*  viii.  9.  or  by 
means  of  a  slave,  called  from  his  ofiicei  NOTARIUS,  Id.  iii« 
£.  orTAB£LLARiUs,  Qc.  PIiU.  ii«  4» 

The 
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The  pugiUares  were  of  an  oblong  form,  made  of  citron,  or 
boxwood,  or  ivorjr,  also  of  parchment,  covered  with  coloured 
or  white  wax,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12.  y.  Martial,  xiv.  3.  contain- 
ing two  leaves,  [duplices^  Jiwti^oj),  three,  four,  five,  or  more, 
martial,  it.  with  a  smdil  margin,  raised  all  round,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  models  of  them  which  still  remain.  They 
wrote  on  them,  [exarabant)  with  a  stilus  ;  hence  Ceris  et  styU 
incumbered  iorinpugUlanbus  scribere,  Plin,  ep.  vri.  27.  Remits 
tere  stilum^  to  give  over  writing,  ib. 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  citj', 
Plin.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  39.  they  often,  upon  a  sudden  provocation^ 
used  the  grapkiam  or  stilus,  as  a  weapon,  ^2^^^.  Cas.  12.  C.  284 
CI.  1^.  3c.  ^ertec.  de  cUm*  i.  14.  which  they  carried  inacase, 
{theca  calamaria  zuigrapkiariay  ve\£raphiariu?n).  Martial,  xiv. 
SI.    Hence  probably  the  stiletto  of  the  modern  Italians; 

When  a  person  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  was  called  CHI- 
ROGRAPHUS,  vel  -urn,  Cic.  Fara.  xii.  1.  xvi.  21.  Suet. 
Jul.  17.  Aug.  87.  which  also  signifies  one's  hand  or  band« 
writing,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  4.  Fam.  ii.  13.x.  21,  Att.  ii.  20.  Nat. 
D.  ii.74.  Versus  ipsius chirographo  scriptiy  with  his  own  hand» 
Suet.  Ner.g2.Ckirograpkumalicujusimitari,Id.Aug.6^.  Tit. 3. 

But  chirograpkum  commonly  signifies  a  bond  or  obligation 
which  a  person  wrote,  or  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and 
sealed  with  his  ring,  JuvenaL  xiii.  137.  Suet,  CaL  1 1.  When 
the  obligation  was  signed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  of  it 
kept  by  each,  as  between  an  undertaker  and  his  employer, 
8cc.  it  was  called  SYNGRAPHA,  -wi,  vel  -wot,  Ascon.  in 
Verr.  i.  36.  Plaut.  Asin.  iv.  I.  which  is  also  put  for  a  passport 
or  furlough,  Plaut.  Cap.  ii.  3.  90. 

A  place  where  paper  and  instruments  for  Writing,  or  books 
were  kept,  was  called  SCRINIUM,  vel  CAPSA,  an  cscritoir, 
a  box  or  case,  [arcula^  vel  loculus)^  Horat.  Sat.  i.  i.  f.  4.  22. 
and  10.  63.  commonly  carried  by  a  slave,  wh©  attended  boys  of 
rank  to  school,  jfuxjend.  x.  117.  called  Caps ARiUS,5w^//Airr. 
36.  or  LiBRARius,  Id.  CI.  Q5.  together  with  the  private  in- 
structor, Padagogus,  Ibid,  also  for  the  most  part  of  servile 
condition,  Plaut.  Bacch.  i.  2.  distinguished  from  the  public 
teacher,  called  PRiECEPTOR,P/i«.  ep.  iv.  13.  Senec.  de  Ir. 
ii.  22.  Doctor,  vel  Magister,  Id.paneg.  47.  but  not  pro- 
perly DoMiNUs,  unless  used  as  a  title  of  civility,  as  it  some- 
times was.  Suet.  CI.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  87-  especially  to  a  per- 
»on  whose  name  was  unknown  or  forgotten,  ^sSir  among  us, 
Senec.  ep.  iii.  47.  thus,  Domin  a  is  used  ironically,  for  mistress 
•r  madam,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1.  15.    Augustus  would  not  allow 

himself 
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himself  to  be  called  Dominus,  Suei.^^,  nor  Tiberius, /i/,  27, 
because  that  word  properly  signifies  a  fnAster  ef  slaves  J^qui  do'* 
m\ prarstf  wlimperat)yTcr,  Eun.  iii.2.33.  An  under-teachcr 
was  called  Hypodidasculus,  Cic.  fam.  ix.  18. 

Boys  of  inferior  r2.nk  carried  their  sachels  and  books  them- 
%c]vts^(l^tvosuspmsiloculostabulamqu£lacerto)Jdor.SBiA.6.j^, 

When  a  book  was  all  written  by  an  author's  own  hand,  and 
not  by  that  of  a  transcriber,  [?nanu  librarii),  it  was  called 
AUTOGRAPHUS,5tfdr/.  Aug.ji.  87.  or  Idiographus,  Gell. 

ii.  14. 

THe  memoirs  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  himself,  or 
his  actions,  were  called  Commentaru,  Cas.  tSCic.  Brut.  75. 
Suet*  Cas.  56.  Tib.  61.  also  put  for  any  registers,  memorials^ 
or  journals,  {Diaria  ep^kemer ides,  acta  diurna^  &c.)  Cic.  Fam« 
V.  12.  f,  viii.  ii.Phil.  i,  1.  Verr.  v.21.  Liv.  i.  31.  &  32.  xlii. 
6*  Suet.  Aug.  64.  Plin.  ep.  vi.  22.  x.  96.  Memorandums 
of  any  thing,  or  extracts  of  a  book,  were  called  Hvpomnema- 
fa,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  14.  21.  Also  Commentaru  ^^c/(7rttOTVcl 
excerptorum^  books  of  extracts  or  common-place  books,  F/in. 
•cp.  iii.  5, 

When  books  were  exposed  to  sale  by  booksellers,(^«M(?/>5^r), 
they  were  covered  with  skins,  smoothed  with  pumice  stone, 
Horatf  ep.  i.  20.  Plin*  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  CatulL  xx.  8.  TiiuUm 
iii.  f .  10. 

When  a  book  was  sent  any  where,  the  roll  was  tied  with  a 
thread,  and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  sealed  ;  hence  signata 
^volu/nina^  Horat.  ep.  u  13.  So  letters,  Cic.Cat^  iii.  5.  The 
roll  was  usually  wrapt  round  with  coarser  paper,  or  parchment^ 
Plin.  xiii.  11.  or  with  part  of  an  old  book,  to  which  Horace 
is  thought  to  allude,  Ep.  i*  20.  13.  Hence  the  old  Scholiast 
on  this  place»f?V97/^x/f  opistographa/tV^rorum,  so  called,  be- 
cause the  inscription  written  on  the  bAck,  shewed  to  whom 
the  letter  or  book  was  sent. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the  ciis- 
torn  of  dividing  them  into  pages,  {pagime)^  and  folding  them 
into  the  form  of  a  pocket --book,  or  account-book,  [libdlusme* 
Morialis,  vel  rationalis),  with  distinct  pages,  like  our  books  ; 
whereas  formerly  Consuls  and  Generals,  when  they  wrote  to 
the  senate,  used  to  continue  the  line  quite  a-cross  the  sheet, 
{transversa  charta)^  without  any  distinction  of  pages,  and  roll 
them  up  in  a  volume,  Suet.  Cces.  56*  Hence  after  this  all  ap- 
plications  or  requests  to  the  emperors,  and  messages  from  them 
to  the  senate,  or  public  orders  to  the  people,  used  to  be  writ- 
ten and  folded  in  this  fonn,  called  LloELLl^Scep.  s  j.  Su££. 
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Avtg.  xlv.  53.  7t^.  xviii.  66.  CI.  15.  iV.  15.  Domit,  17.  Mar- 
tial, viii.  31.  82.  or  Codicilli,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  2^.Suet.  Tib\ 
xxii.  4s.  Qd.  i8«6/.  29.  rarely  used  in  the  singular  ;  applied 
chiefly  to  a -person's  last  will»  ^0^^.60.  ^Iso  to  writing  tablcfs, 
the  same  with  pugillarcs^  at  to  letters  written  on  tHeiti,  Cic. 
Phil.  viii.  10.  Fam.  iv.  1^.  vi.  l8,  ix,  26/^.yr.  11.  li.  $uei\ 
CI.  5.   iVl  49. 

A  writ  conferring  any  ejtclusive  right  or  privilege  was  called 
DIPLOMA,  {\.tMbdlusA\i^yiczx\x%,vt\duorumfoliorumt  con- 
sisting of  two  leaves,  written  on  one  si  Je),  granted  b^  the  Em* 
peror,  or  any  Roman  magistrate,  sintilar  to  What  we  call  LeU  , 
tert  patent,  u  e.  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  or  zpatenty  Cic; 
Fam.  vi.  12.  Att.  x.  17.  Pis.  37.  Senec.  ben.  vij.  10;  Suet. 
Aug.  50.  Cal.' 38.  Ner.  \2.  Oth.'7.  given  particularly  id 
public  couriers,  or  to  those  who  wtshedto  get  the  use  of  the 
public  horses  or  carriages  for  dispatch,  Plin.  ^^.  i.  54.  ^5. 12  i* 

Any  writing,  vrhether  on  paper,  parchment,  tablets,  or 
whaitever  materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  nunlber  of 
distinct  leaves  abovie  one  another,  was  called  CODEX,  f^2<^2if 
CAVDEXtpiurium  tabvlarum  ccntextus:^  Senec.  de  brev.  vit.  13. 
Cio;  Ver;  i.  36.  46*  &  Ascon.  in  loc.)  particularly  account- 
books ;  tabula,  ve]Cobicts,accfptieiexp£nsi,Cit,Rosc.  Coih: 
i.  2.  &c.  Verr;  ii.  61^  Sbri  or  HbelU.  Thus  we*  say,  liber 
and  volumen^  of  the  same  thing,  QuinctU,  ix.  4.  f.  tiber  grah^ 
S  voluminc.  Cell.  xi.  6.  but  not  codek. .  Legere  vel  reciiare 
suum  codicem,  the  crime  of  the  tribune  Cornelius,  Who  fead 
his  own  law  from  a  book  in  the  assedbly  of  the  jie^ple,  Wheii 
the  herald  and  secretary,  whose  ofice  that  was,  (Seep.  90.  &' 
177.),  were  hindered  to  do  rt  by  the  intercession  ot  another  tri- 
bune, Ascon.  in  Cornel.  Gc.  Vat.  t.  Qutnctit.  iv.a.  Hence,  in  af- 
ter iimeSfCodex  was  applied  to  any  collection  onaws,&^^.224. 

Air  kinds  of  writings  were  called  LITERiCi,  Gc.  passim  : 
Hence  Quam  vsllem  nescirb  literas,  I  wish  I  could  no£ 
write.  Suet.  Ner.  10.  Senec.  Clem.  1.  but  liters  is  m«st  fre« 
quehtly  applied  to  epistolarv  writings,  (EPISTOL-/E,  vel 
aidrta  episiolares),  Cic.  used  in  this  sense  by  the  t>oets»  also  iil 
the  sing.  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  7.  &  ^.  ii.  7.  iv.  8.  Ep.  xviii.  9.  xix. 
fin.  (3  Kxx.Jin.  so  in  a  negative  form,  Cic.  Att.  xiii*  ^g.Fant. 
ii.  ij.  Arch.  8.  f^err.  i.36.  or  for  one's  haind-wriiing;  Tmanus), 
Cic.  Att.  vii.  2,  But  in  prose,  &V^r^  commonly  signifies  a  let- 
tet  of  the  Alphap het. 

EpisTOiA  was  always  sent  td  those  who  Were  absent,  Cic.  g. 
yr.iri.  13.111.  1.  3;  Fani.  i.7.ii.4.CoDiCXLLl  were  also  given  to' 
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those  pccsent,  Tadt.  4nn.  iv.  gg,  $cni^.  9p.  ^.  So  Libslu, 
Sutl.  Aug.  B^s  .  ^ 

Tl)e  Komdn&i  ^t  least  m  the  tixqe  of  Cicero,  divided  their 
Utters*  if  long,  iruopagw,  Cic,  4tL  vL  2.{lffr.  L  2^  g.  ^am^ 
ii.  1^.  xi«  ^^-.and  lolaed  them  ij;i  the  form  of  a  little  book, 
S^nec.ep^  ^^.  tied  them  round  with  a  thread*  [linooblisubant]^ 
Cic.  Cat,iii.|^.Ovid.  ep.  xviii.  28.  as  anciently,  J^ep.  Paus.  4. 
Curt.  vii.  2.  covered  the  knot  with  wax,  or  with  a  kind  of 
chalk  (creia)^  C»C'  FUcc,  i6,  .,  Vcrr.  iv.  s6.  and  scaled  ic, 
((73^7]g'«(zi^a/z/),  Plaut*  Bacch.  iv.  4.64*  96.  first  weeing  the  ring 
with  spittle*  that  the  wax  mighit  not,  st^ck  to  it,  Ovid.  TrisU  v. 
4. 5.  Amor.  ii.  1 5.  .1^.  Juvenal,  i.  68.  Hence  e^stolt^  vel  /i/c* 
rasresignnre,apcriref  vel  j<^/u<rtf,toopfji,  A^<^,  Haun.  ti.Gcm 
Ait.  xi«  o«  usqIvctc^  Liv.  XX vi.  4^.  If  any  small  postscript 
rem^ned^  aftjer  th^  pagje  wa^  copipleted,  it  was  written  cross*- 
wisp  [tra^svctsim)  on  the  margio/^zV*  !A/»  v.  1^ 

In  writing  letters  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  njone 
£rst,  and  then  that  of  the  person  to  wnom  thev  wrot^,  Auson* 
ep.  ^o«  ffmetimes  with  tne  addition  of  SUO,  as  a  mark  of 
familiarity  or  foiidjaess,  Qc.^Plin.Mar^aL'U\.xuvlh^ 
wa^  ^y|^s^:4  with  ap  ofl^ce^  that,  likewise  was  added ;  but  np 
epithpt9»  ag  anvong^  0^  pnk^'i  to  particular  friends,  whom 
ibey  som»ctu:pics  caHJed  Humai^Usi^^  optimi^  duldssimi^  am$na 
sta^^  Sec*  Cic.  &Plio«  passim,  !  ^ 

They  always  annexed  the  je.tt^f  S ..fpr  SAX*UTEM,sc,  difii^ 
y^ish^s  health ;  as  the  Greek,  ;^f£fv,  or  the  like  :  So  Horace, 
fer.  i,  8«  HjfX^f^f^J^uf^jr^.dlicuim^  V39* 

Qvid^  Her^  xvV»'i*  xviiu  a.  i^c.fnultum^  velplurimam dicers, 
adscribere,  d't^jre^impertire^  nmtuf^x^  T^'I''?*  ^c.  as  we exprest 
it,  to  send  cemp/imcntsi  3cc.  Cic.  Fnm.  xiv.  i.  A/t.  xvi.  3. 

They  used  anciently  to  begin  with,  Si  vales,  b^n*  est, 
vel  GAUPEO^  EQC  VALEO,  SenecepA.  15.  Plin.ep,  i.  tt.  Cic. 
Fam.  V.  9<  10'.  XIV.  8.11.  &c.  x^hich  they  often  mar,ked  with 
capital  l^tters^  Hirt.  5.  Hiip.  26.  They  ended  with  Vale, 
Ovi/i.  Tr\4tp  V,  13.  33.  CuKA  UT  VALf  AS ;  sometimes  ayk 
or  SALV£  to  a  near  relation,  with  this  addition,  mi  animk, 
MI  sUAVissiMig,  &c.  They  never  subscribed  their  name,  as 
we  do,  but  sometimes  added  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  person  to.  whom  they  wrote  ;  as,  Deos  obsecro  ut  te  con^ 
serventf  Suet.  Tib.,2i»  which  was  always  doi^e  tp  the  Em- 
perors, DzVlvii.  11.  and  called SuBSCRiPTio,^?if^/.  Tli.  3s. 
The  day  of  the  month,  sometimes  the  hour,  was  annexed, 
Sueti  Aug.  50. 

Letters 
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Letters  were  sent  by  a  megsenger,  comltiOh\f  a  starve,  called 
TABELLARIUS,  Cic.  for  the  Romans  had  no  Established 
post.  There  sometitnes  was  an  inscription  on  the  outside  o£ 
the  letter,  sometimes  not,  Plutarch,  in  Dione.  When  Deci- 
mus  Brums  was  besieged  by  Antony  at  Mutina,  Hirttus  and 
OctaviHS  wrote  letters  on  thin  plates  of  lead,  which  they  sent, 
to  him  by  means  of  divers,  (t^rmn/pr^j),  and  so  received  his  an- 
swer, Dio^  xlvi.  36.  Frotttm,  ifi.  13.  7.  Appian  mentions  let- 
ters inscribed  on  leaden  bullets,  aad  thrown  by  a  sling  into  a 
besieced  city  or  camp,  Michrid.  p.  191.  See  Dio.  xl.  9.  li.  to. 

Junius  Cassar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wished  tor 
keep  secret,  always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  after  thac 
which  he  ought  to  have  used ;  as  D  for  a,  e  for  B,  &c.  Suet. 
Cass.  ^6.  Dio,  xl.  li.  Augustas  used  the  letter  following, 
Dio^  li.  3.  as  b  for  a,  and  c  for  b  $  for  z,  aa.  Suet.  Aug.  8o. 
Isidor.  i.  24.  So  that  those  only  could  understand  the  mean- 
ing, who  were  instructed  in  their  method  of  writings  GelL 
xvii.  9. 

The  Romans  had  slaves  or  fre<;d  meit  who  wrote  their  let- 
ters, ealied  AB  EPiSTOLXSy  Suet.  Clamd*  a8.  (a  manu,  vel  a* 
MANUENSE9),  Sutt.  Cas.  74.  At^.  €j.  Ve^p,  Tit.  i.  3.  and  ac- 
counts, {\  fifLTioniikMs^v A  ratioctmtores^  Cic.  Att.  i.  12I 
Suet.  Claud.  28.)  also  who  wrote  short-hand,  ^Act¥ARIi, 
Suet^  Jul.  55*  vel  Notarii,  Senec.  ep^  90.)  as  quickly  as  one 
could  speak  ;  Currant  verba  licety  nanus  est  vdocior  ilus^  Mar- 
tial, xiv.  2o8.  on  w^xeA  tables,  Ausoiu  ep.  146. 17.  ManU.  iv. 
195.  sometimesput  iox amanuenses ^  Plin.  ep.  iii.  5.  ix.  36.  who 
transcribed  their  books,  (Librarii),  Cic.  Att.  xii.  3.  Liv. 
xxxviii.  j  j.  who  glued  them,  (glutinatores,  Gc.  Att.  iv.  4. 
vulgarly  called  litrorum  concinnatores  vel  co79^act0reSi  fftfifao" 
smyoi,  book-  binders] ;  polished  them  with  pumice  stone,  (pumice 
pciiebanty  vel  Icevigabant^  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  1.9.  iii.ui3»)anointed 
them  mth  the  juice  of  cedar,  [cedro  ilUnebant)^  to  preserve  them 
from  moths  and  rottenness,  [a  tineis  et  carte),  Ibid»  &  Plin. 
xiii.  i^.Martiat.  iii.  2.  v<.  6.  viii.  61.  Hence  carmna  cedro 
llnenda,  worthy  of  immortality,  Horat*  art.  p.  332.  So  Pers. 
i.  42.]  and  marked  the  titles  or  index  with  vermilion,  (Mini- 
um, V.  cinnabariSf  Ovid.  Ibid.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.)  purple,  {coccus 
vel  purpura)^  Martial,  ib.  red-earth,  or  red^ochre,  {rmrtca), 
See  p.  223.  who  took  care  of  their  library,  (a  bibliotheca), 
Cic.  Fam*  xiii.  77.  assisted  them  in  their  studies,  (a  studiis. 
Suet.  CaL  28.)  rqad  to  them,  (Anagnostji,  sing,  •es^  Cic. 
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Att.  i*  it.  Fam.  v.  9.  Nep.  Att.  14.  Lectores,  Suet,  Aitg^ 
78.  Plin.  ep.  viii.  1.) 

The  freed-men,  who  acted  in  some  of  these  capacities  under 
the  Emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power.  Thus 
KarcissuSf  the  secretary  [cJf  epistoUs^  vel  seeretis)^  of  Claudius, 
and  Pallas,  the  comptrollor  of  the  household,  \a  rattonihus)^ 
Suet.  Claud.  28.  So  the  master  of  requests,  {a  libeUis)^  Suet. 
Dom.  14.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  35.  xvi.  8. 

The  place  where  paper  was  made,  was  called  OFFICINA 
chartarta,  Plin.  xviii.  10.  where  it  was  soldi  TABERNA  ; 
and  so  OFFiciNi£  armorcm,  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  4.  Cyclopum, 
workhouses,  Horai,  i.  4.  8.  SAPiENTiiE,  Cic.l^.  i.  1 3.  omnium 
artium^eloqucntia,wc\  diccndi,  schools, /taf.  ^ra/.  13.  An.  v.  3. 
But  qfficina  &  taberna  are  sometimes  confounded, !p/m.  x.  43. 
s.  6o. 

A  ware-house  for  paper,  or  bodes,  or  any  merchandise, 
Apotheca  ;  a  bookseller's  /ihop,  Taberna  libraria,  Cic. 
PML  n  9.  or  simply  Librarian  Cell.  v.  4.  Librarium,  a 
ckest  for  holding  books,  Cic.  Mill.  is. 

Thtt  street  in  Rome,  where  booksellers  [biblicpSla)  chicflf 
lived,  was  called  Argiletus,  Mart.i.^.  or  that  part  of  the 
ibrum  or  street,  called  Jan  us  ;  where  was  a  temple  or  statue 
Gt  the  god  Vertumnus,  Horai.  ep^  i.  20.  t. 


LIBRARIES. 


A  Great  nuinber  of  booksy  or  the  place  where  they  were 
^^  kept,  was  called  BIBUOTHECA,  a  library,  Festus. 

The  first  famous  library  was  collected  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  at  Alexandria  in  £gypt{B«  C.  284.  containing  700,000 
volumes,  GelL  vi.  17.  the  next,  by  Atulus,  or  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  Plin,  xiri.  i2.  .  * 

Adjoinxngto  the  Alexandrian  libraiv,  was  a  building,  called 
MUSEUM,  (i.e.  domialium,  specusvcitcmplum  musis£catum)^ 
Plin.  ep.  i.  9.  for  the  accommodation  oi  a  college  orsocie^ 
(itwoSk}  of  learned  menj  who  Vrere  supported  there  at  the 
public  expence,  H'ith  a  covered  walk  and  seats,  (excdr^),  where 
they  might  dispute,  Strab.  if.  An  additional  museum  was 
built  there  by  Claudius,  Suet.  Claud.  42.  M USEUM  is  used 
by  us  for  a  repository  of  learned  curiosities  ;  as  it  seems  to  be 
by  Pliny,  xxvii.  2.  s.  6. 
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A  greatpart  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the 
flames  of  Cfxsar's  fleet,  whej^  he  set  ii  on  nre  to  save  himself » 
Plutarch,  in  Cas.  li  Dio^  42.  38.  but  neither  Csesar  himself 
nor  Hinius  mention  this  circumstance.  It  was  again  restored 
by  Cleopatra,  who,  for  that  purpose,  received  from  Anthony 
the  library  of  Pergamus,  then  consisting  of  2oo,od9  volumes, 
Plutarch,  in  Anton.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
A.  642. 

The  first  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world,  as  Pliny 
observes,  was  erected  by  Asinius  Pollio,  Plin.  vii.  30.  xxxv. 
2.  in  the  Atrium  of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  Ovid,  Trist*  iii.  i» 
71.  on  Mount  Aventine,  Mart,  xii«  3-  ^« 

Augustus  founded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill.  Suet,  39.  Dioy  liii.  1.  and  an-> 
other,  in  name  of  his  sister  Octavia,  adjoining  to  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  Plutarch,  in  Marcdl,  Ovia.  Trist.  iii.  1.  60.  & 

There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome ;  in  the  Capitol 
Suet,  Dom,  20.  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  GelL  xvi,  8.  in  the 
house  of  Tiberius,  Gelt,  xiii.  iS.  8cc*  But  the  chief  was 
the  Ulpian  library,  instituted  by  Trajan,  Gell,  x'u  17.  which 
0iuclesian  annexed  as  an  ornament  to  his  Thermo:,  Vopisc. 
in  Prob«  «. 

Many  private  persons  had  good  libraries,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  28^ 
Q»/r.  iii.  4.  Att,  iv.  10,  Plutarch,  in  LucuU,  Senec,  de  tranq* 
9.  Herat,  od,  i,  20.  1 3.  particularly  in  their  country  villas, 
Gc^  Fin,  iii.  2.     Martial,  vii.  16.   Plin.ep.  ii.  17. 

Libraries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  Suet,  Tib* 
JO,  Plin.  ep,  iii.  7.  iv.  28.  panicularly  of  ingenious  ani 
learned  men,  Plin,  xxxv.  2.  Juvenal,  ii.  7.  the  wallsand  roof 
with  glasses,  Boeth,  Consel,  Plin,  xxxvi.  2g,  Senec,  cp,  86. 
Stat,  SHvm  u  5.  4^  The  books  were  put  in  presses  or  cases, 
(Armaria  vel  capsa),  along  the  watis,  which  were  some- 
times numbered,  Vopisc,  Tac.  8.  called  also  Foruli,  Suet^ 
Aug,  31.  Juvenal,  iii.  219.  Loculamenta,  Senec,  tranq,  9. 
Nidi,  MartiaL  i,  118.  but  these  are  supposed  by  some  to  dc* 
note  the  lesser  divisions  of  the  cases. 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  called  a  Bibliotheca  ;  BibHp'^ 
ikecarius  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 
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HOUSES  OP  THE  ROMANS. 


npHE  houses  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  at  first  to  have 
■*•  been  nothing  else  but  collages,  (coj^r,  vcl  iugyria)^ 
thatched  with  straw,  OviJ.  Amor.  ii.  9.  i8,  hence  CULMEN, 
the  roof  of  a  house,  {quod  culm  is  Ugebatur),  Serv,  in  Virg, 
]^cl.  i.  6.  JEn.  viii.  654. 

After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
more  solid  and  commodious  manner  ;  but  the  ha&te  in  builds 
ing  prevented  attention  to  the  regularity  of  rtreeis,  Liv.  v,  55. 
Diodor.  xiv.  jig. 

The  houses  were  reartd  every  where  without  distinction, 
{nulUdistinctionc passim  gncta)^  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43.  or regar4 
to  property,  [omisso  suialieniqui  discrimine^adeoutjorma  urtjs 
essetoccupata  7nagis^qua7nd'ivis0esimilis)tWheYt  every  one  built 
in  what  part  he  chose,  Uv.  ib.  and  til!  the  war  with  Pvrrhus, 
the  houses  were  covered  only  with  shingles,  or  thin  boards', ' 
(SCANDUL^,  vel  scinduUt  i.  c,  iabiS^^  inparvaslaminas 
scisse)^  Plin.  xvi.  to.  s.  15. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  Rome  was  first  adorn- 
ed with  magnificent  buildings ;  hence  that  Emperor  used  to 
boast,  that  he  had  found  it  oibrick,  but  should  leave  it  of  mar«> 
ble ;  ilfarm(7r^am  se  rdinqueri,  quam  laUriHam  accepissH,  Suet. 
Aug.  29.  The  streets,  however,  still  were  narrow  and  irrc^ 
gular.  Suet.  Ner.  gS,  T^cii.  Aim.  xv.  38.  and  private  houses 
not  only  incommodious,  but  even  dangerous  from  their  height, 
and  being  mostly  built  of  wood,  Juvenal,  iii.  tM.&c  Scalis 
tAbito  hrious,  sed  abis^  three  stories  high,  fdartiai  i.  1 1 8. 

Iti  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  more 
than  two  thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground ;  Of  fourteen  wards 
(regiones),  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four  remained 
entire,  facfi.  4^n.  xv.  46.  Nero  himself  was  thought  to  have 
b:!en  the  author  of  this  conflagaration.  He  beheld  it  fron  the 
tower  of  Maecenas,'  and  delighted,  as  he  said,  with  the  beauty 
of  the  flame,  played  the  taking  ef  Troy^  drest  like  an  actor. 
Suet,  38.  Tacit.  Am.  xv.  39.  40.  44. 

The  city  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regularity  and  splendour, 
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The  streets  were  made  •traiglu  and  broader.  The  areas  of 
the  houses  were  measured  out,  and  their  height  restricted  to 
70  feet,  2ls  under  Augustus/  Sirat.  v.  p.  l6a.  Each  hous« 
had  a  portico  before  it,  fronting  the  street,  and  did  not  com- 
municdte  with  any  otbef  by  a  common  wall  as  formerly.  Ic 
behoved  a  certain  part  of  every  house  to  be  built  of  Gabian  or 
Aiban  stone,  which  was  proof  againsifirei  [igntbus  impervius)^ 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  53. 

These  regulations  were  subservient  to  ornament  a9  well  as 
utility.  Some,  however,  thought  ihat  the  former  narrow* 
ness  of  the  streets,  and  height  of  .the  hcmses,  were  more 
conducive  to  heakh,  a»  preventing  by  their  shade  the  exccMiVo 
heat.   Ibid. 

Buildings,  in  which  several  families  lived,  were  called  IN* 
SULi1£  ;  houses  in  which  one  family  lived,  DOMUS,  ytk 
i£D£S  PRiVATiE,  Suet.  Ncf^  icvi.  38.  44.  TAcit.  Ann.  vi.  45. 
XV,  41.    Seep.  58. 

We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  or  inside 
of  Roman  houses,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The  small 
house  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  re* 
semblance  to  the  houses  of  opulent  ^oman  citizens. 

The  principal  parts  were, 

1.  VESTIBULUM,  which  ^as  not  properly  a  part  of  thft 
house,  but  an  empty  space  before  the  gate,  through  which 
there  was  an  access  to  it,  GclL  xvi.  j.  Cic.  Otsin*  la.  Plaut. 
Most*  \\u  2.  130. 

The  vestibule  of  the  golden  palace  [aurea  domus)  of  Nerot 

was  so  large,  that  it  contained  three  porticos,  a  mile  long  each, 

and  a  pond  like  a  sea,  surrounded  with  buildings  like  a  city, 

SueL  ifer.  ^.    Here  was  also  a  colossus  of  himself,  or  statue 

4  of  enormous -magnitude,  190  feet  high.     See  p.  3^. 

9*  JANUA,  ostium^  vt\fores^  the  gate,  (Pokta  muroruni 
etcasirormn  /Jan  UAparidisetdomormm)^  madeof  various  kinds 
of  wood,  ce<far,  or  cypress,  Fir^*  G*  \u  449.  elm,  oak,  &c. 
Quid,  Met.  tv.  487.  AmorAi.  1. 95.  sometimes  of  iron.  Plant. 
Pers.  iv.  4.  2-1 .  or  brass,  PUn.  xxxiv.  3^  andespecially  in  tem- 
ples, of  ivory  and  gold,  Cie.  Vtrr^  iv.  56.  Plm*  viii.  10. 

The  gate  was  commondy  raised  above  the  grouted,  so  that 
they  had  tosscenti'ioit  by  steps,  Vvrg^An.  ii.  49a.  Sen.  tp.%^ 

The  pttlars  at  the  sides  of  the  «te»,  pio>eaing  a  little  with- 
out the  wall,  were  called  ANTiE,  and  the  ornaments  affixed 
10  them,  wrought  in  Wood-oi^  atoAe,  K^j^^iyOtiK^isfftx^'Bcstui. 

When  the  gaio  was  opeiwd  am^gtbe  ft<3tmaos,  the  folds 
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(vALV^,  quodintus  revolvanti]r)bent  inwards,  Dnless  it  xras 
granted  to  any  one  by  a  special  law  to  open  bis  door  outward  i 
as  to  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  his  brother,  who  had  twice 
conquered  the  Sabines,  {nt  domus  eorum fores  extra  aperfreniur)^ 
Plin.  xxxvi,  15,  ^^^tx  tde  manner  of  the  Athenians,  whosye 
doors  opened  to  the  street,  [in  pubkcum) ;  and  when  any  one 
went  out,  he  always  made  a  npise^  by  striking  the  door  on  the 
inside,  to  give  warning  to  those  without,  to  keep  at  a  distance  1 
Hence  Ckepuit  foris,  Concrepyit  a  G/ycerio  ostium,  the  doer 
of  Glycerium  hath  creaked,  i.  e.  is  about  to  be  opened ;  Term 
And\  iv.  1.  59*    Hec.  iv.  1.  6.  BlauL  Amjfh.  i.  2.  34.     This 
the  Greeks  called  -^^w  Bvfo^;  and  knocking  from  without, 
fcoTTMv,  pulsare  vel  fuUare. 

A  slave  watchea  (servabat)  at  the  gate  as  porter,  (JANI* 
TOk),0vid.  Fast.  i.  138.  hence  called  OSTIARIUS,  puer 
AB  JANUA,  Nep.Han.  12.  Claustntumusy  Cell.  :cii,  10.  usually 
in  chains,  (Icatenatus),  Columel,  prxf.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  6.  i.  & 
25.  which  when  emancipated,  he  cotisecratedtothe  Lares,  Ho- 
rai.  i.  5.  6j.  or  to  Sa(urn,  Mart,  iii.  aq.  armed  with  a  staff 
.or  rpd,  [arundo,  vel  virga),  Senec.  de  Const.  14.  and  attend- 
ed by  a  dog,  likewise  chained.  Suet,  Fit,  16,  Senef*  de  Ira,  iii, 
37.  On  the  porter's  cell,  was  sometimes  this  inscription^ 
fpAVE  CANEM,  Petrofi.  ftp.   Plaui.  Most^  iii.  2. 162* 

Dogs  were  also  employed  to  guard  the  tpmples,  Gc.  Sexi. 
Rose.  so.  Arnob'  vi.  and  because  they  failed  to  give  warning, 
V^hep  the  Gau!^  attacked  the  Capitol,  Liu.  v.  47.  a  certain 
number  of  them  were  annually  carried  through  the  city,  an4 
then  impaled  on  a  cross,  Plin.  xxix.  4. 

Females  also  were  sometimes  set  to  watch  the  door,  (J ant- 
trices),  usually  old  women,  P/aw/.  Curc.i.  1.  76.  TibuU.  i. 
7.  6y.    Petron.  55. 

Oh  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child  or  the  like,  the  gates 
were  adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  hmps,  Juvenal* 
IX.  85.  xii.  91.  as  the  windows  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  on 
Sabbat|is,&n«r.  9^.  Per^.  v,  i8o.  Before  the  gate  of  Angus- 
tus,  by  a  decree  ot  the  senate,  were  set  up  branches  of  laurel, 
as  being  the  perpetual  conqueror  of  his  enemies ;  Ovid*  Trist. 
iii-  !•  39.  Ptn.  XV.  30.  s.  39.  hence  Laureatjd  fores.  Senec. 
ad  Poiyb.  25'  tuA\3'^tOBM?ESArEs;  Martial,  v'nu  1.  So  a 
crown  of  oak  was  suspended  on  th^top  of  his  hoase  as  being 
the  preserver  of  his  aitizens,  PHn.  xvi.  3.  which  honour  Ti- 
berius refused  j  5*1^/.  26.  The  laurel  branches  seem  to  have 
been  set  up  on  each  sid^  of  the  gate,  in  the  vestibule :  and  the 
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civic  crown  to  have  been  suspended  from  above  betweea 
them :  hence  Ovid  says  of  the  laurel ;  mediamque  iueierf 
^uercum^  Met.  i.  563. 

The  door,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  bars,  [olices,  claus^^ 
ira,  refiagula,  vecies) ;  iron  bolts,  (pMuli)  ;  chains,  J^uv,  iii. 
QO^.  locks,  {&era)t  and  keys,  {clams :  Hence  obdere  pcssulum 
jonbuSf  to  bolt  the  door,  Ter,  Ileaut.  ii.  3.  37.  occludcre  ostium 
pessulis^  with  two  bolts,  one  below,  and  another  above,  PlauU 
AuL  ).  2.  25.  unctnumimmittere^  to  fix  the  bolt  with  a  hook; 
chserare forts ^  vcl  ostium^to  lock  the  door,  Ter.  Eun^  iv.  6.  25. 
seramponerc^  Juvenal,  vi.  34.  apposiiajanuafuUa  ser/i^  lock'd, 
Ovid.  Art.  A.  ii.  244.  reserare^  to  open,  to  unlock,  Ovid.  Aki. 
X.  384.  txcutere foste  scram^  Am.  i.  6.  24.  &c.  It  appears, 
that  the  locks  ot  the  ancients  were  not  fixed  to  the  paonelt 
(impagesj  ofthe  doors  with  nails  like  ours,  but  were  taken  off 
when  the  door  was  opened  as  our  padlocks  :  Hence,  ctjacatt 
facitalapsa  catena  sera^  Propevt.  iv.  12.  26. 

Knockers  fmarculi  v.  malkij  were  fixed  to  the  doors,  or 
bells  (tintinnabulaj  hung  up,  as  among  us,  Suet.  Aug.  91. 
Senec.  dt  Ira^  iii.  35.   Dio^  liv.  4. 

The  porter  usually  asked  those  who  knocked  at  the  gate, 
wno  they  were,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  He  admitted'' or  excluded 
such  as  bis  master  directed.  Suet.  0th.  3.  Senec.  ep.  47.  Some- 
times  he  was  oidered  to  deny  his  master's  being  at  home,  Cic. 
Orat.  ii.*68.  Martial,  ii.  ^  v.  23.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  521. 

Besides  the  janitor^  the  emperors  and  great  men  had  per- 
sons who  wacned  or  kept  guard  in  the  vestibule,  {ExcvhiMp 
vel  cvsroms)^  Tacit.  Ann.  xv,  52.  to  which  Virgil  alludes^ 
iE».  vi.  555.  574. 

A  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  called  POSTI- 
CUM^yc\ posticumostium^  Plaut.Sticb.  iii.  i.40«  Horat.ep. 
i.  5.  31.  or  PsfiUDOTHYRUM,  V.  -pff,  Cic.  Verr.  il  2a  Red. 
in  Senat.  6.  that  in  the  forepart,  Anticum,  Fes^us. 

3.  The  Tfanua^  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
AtRIUNC  or  AULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  large  oblong  square,  surrounded  with  covered  or 
arched  galleries,  (porticus  tecta  vel  laqucataj^  Auson.  EdylL 

;^.  49. 

l*nree  sides  of  the  Atrium  were  supported  on  pillars,  in  later 
times,  of  marble,  Plin.  xvii.  i.— xxxvi.  2.  &  3. 

The  side  opposite  to  the  nte  was  called  TABLINUM ; 
and  the  other  two  sides,  ALjE,  Vitruv.  vi.  4. 

The  taifintm  was  fille4  with  books,  and  the  records  of 
i|?hat  any  o^e  had  done  in  his  magistracy »  Plin.  xxzv.  s* 
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In  iht  atrium^  the  nuptial  couch  was  erected,  Seep>  467- 
tke  minress  of  the  family  with  her  maid- servants,  wrought  at 
spinning  and  weaving,  Cic.  Mil.g.  Ncp.pr^tf,  {In  medio  aJzum, 
}p  c.  in  atrio,  Liv.  i.  57.) 

Tite  ancient  Ronnans  used  every  method  to  encourage  do- 
inestic  industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  constitu- 
ted their  chief  employment. 

7  o  this  the  rites  of  marriage  directed  their  attention.  See 
p.  46^.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  poets,  Virg. 
jSji*  viii.  408.  ix.  488.  and  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  the 
place  appropriated  for  their  working,  [ex  vetere  more  in  airie 
iil^  texebantur^  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  5.)  that  their  industry 
inight  be  conspicuous  :  Hence <he  qualities  of  a  good  wife, 
(mongers  uxoris):proMaj^forma,^desJamapudicilia,  lanifi- 
c^que  fftanuSt  Auson.  Parent,  iii.  3.  xvi.  3.  But  in  after  tiroes, 
women  of  rank  and  fortune  became  so  luxurious  and  indolent,- 
that  they  thought  this  attention  below  them.  Nunc  pier aque 
sicluxu  et  inertia  defluuni,  ut  n&lanifidi  ^uidem  curam  susciperc 
dignentnr^  Columei.  Proem.  On  this  account,  slaves  only 
were  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving,  (T£XT0RES  et  tex- 
fKiCBSf  lanificii  eC.  -^),  and  a  particular  place  appropria* 
atediotbeiD,  where  they  wrought,  (T£XTRiNA,m-UM).  Thus 
VeMrei  appointed  ifi  Sicily,  ur.  Ferr,  iv^  £&« 

The  principal  manufacture  was  of  wool ;  for  although  there 
were  those  wno  made  linen,  linteonss,  Plaut.  Am.  vu  5. 
g8«  Serv*  in  Mn.  vii.  14.  and  a  robe  of  linen,  {oesiis  Untea), 
ireoM  to  have  been  Irigmy  valued,  Cic*  Verr.  v,  56.  yet  k  was 
jiot  much  worn. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  wooHen  manufacture  are  descri- 
bed  by  Ovid*  Met.  vi.  53.  dressing  the  wool ;  picking  or  tea- 
aing,  cotnbing,  and  carding  it,  [lanam  carpere^  pecterey  v.pecm 
iinare^  carmnfre^  &c.  spinning  {nere^  poet,  aucere^  vel  tra^ 
^r«)  with  a  distafF,  (colvs),  and  spindle,  Tfusus),  winding 
INT  forming  ehe thread  into  c>ews,  {^vurQfre)\  dyeing,  {tmgert, 
JntAte^fucB  meJicsfre)^ 

The  wool  seenvs  to  have  been  sometimes  put  up  in  roond 
balh,  {glomerari  in  orbes)^  before  it  was  spun,  Ovid*  met.  19,. 
Jlorat^  ep.  i.  1I3.  14. 

Wool,  when  new  cnt,  fmertstensa),  with  its  natura^  mois-^ 
tlire,  was  ealfed  SUG€II>A,  (a  succo,  Farr.)  so  muter  sue- 
fida,  plump,  Plkui.  Md.  iii*  is  tq^.  It  used  Ifo-  be  anointed 
yri^b  wine  ot  oil,  or  awine^s  giwase,  to  prepare  it'  for  being 
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dyedi  Jwvtnd,  v.  24.  P&n.  s'\\u  48.  xncix.  2»  r^zrr*  /{« R.  iu 

11. 

The  loom,  (mackinaiu  qua  UU  Uxi/ur),  or  at  least  that  part 
to  which  the  web  was  (ied,  was  called  JUGUM,  a  cylinder 
or  round  beam  across  two  other  beams,  in  this  iorm»  11,  re- 
sembling the  jugum  ignommosum^  under  which  vanquished 
enemies  were  made  to  pass,  Festus  &  Liv*  iii.  ft8« 

The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  thejugum^ 
were  called  LICIA  ;  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and  alter- 
nately raised  and  depressed,  STAM£N,  the  warp,  {a  standoj^ 
because  the  ancients  stood  when  they  wove»  placing  the  wei^ 
perpendicularly,  (whence  Radio  stantis  (i.e.  penden  tis)/xf  rc«r« 
rens  stamina tela^  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  275.)  and  wrought  upwards^ 
{in  altitudinem^  vel  sursumversum^  Festus),  which  method  was 
dropt,  except  by  the  linen  weavers^  (LiNTEON^s);  andiQ 
weaving  the  Tunica  Recta,  Ih^ 

The  threads  inserted  into  the  warp,  were  called  SUBTE- 
MEN)  the  wooJoTVKfty  (quasi  suhteximen^vA  subsiainun)^iiamt 
read  itt^/^^m^ff,butimproperly :  theinstrumentwhichseparated 
the  threads  of  the  warp»  ARUl^DO,  the  reed ;  which  inserted 
the  woof  into  the  warp,  RADIUS,  the  shuttle ;  which  fixed  it 
when  inserted,  P£CT£N,  the  lay,  Ovid.  met.  vi«  jg.  pel^ 
SpATHA,  Scnec.  ep.  91.  When  the  web  was  woven  upright^ 
a  thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a  sword,  seems  to  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose ;  as  in  the  weaving  of  AmS|  of  Ttirkey  cwt^ 
petting,  &c.  iR  which  alone,  the  upright  mode  of  working  is 
BOW  retained,  the  weft  is  driven  up  with  an  instrument  some* 
what  like  a  hand,  with  the  fingers  stretched  out,  made  of. 
lead  or  iron.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  made  use  of 
the  reed  and  lay  for  driving  up  the  weft  as  the  moderns  d«« 
The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  loom,  vulgarly  called 
tbe  taam  or  HiddUs^  composed  of  mJ  or  hooked  tfareadSp 
through  which  the  warp  passes,  and  wnich,  being  alternately* 
raised  and  depressed  by  the  motion  of  the  feet  on  tbe  Treadks^ 
raises  ordepresses  the  warp,  and  makes  the  jir</fortransraittin|( 
the  shuttle  with  the  weft,  or  something  similar,  seems  also  to 
have  been  called  LICIA ;  htnce  Ucia  tela  addert,  to  prepar^ 
the  web  for  weaving,  to  begin  to  weave,  Firg»  G.  i.  s8^. 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  several  threads  of 
the  wai*p  oi  diBerent  coloora  were  altisriiately  raised  and  de- 
pressed ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  woof  was  inserted  :  If»  for 
instance,  three  rows  of  threads  firia  liciaj  of  diflerent  colour^ 
were  raised  or  inserted  together,  the  cloth  wat  called  TRI^ 
^K^  wrought  with  a  triple  tissuf  or  waip»  whkh  adoiitted 
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the  raisinc  of  threads  of  any  particular  colour  or  quality  at 
pleasure,  Virg,  Mn.  iii.  467.  v.  259.  vii.  639.  So  bilix.  Id^ 
xii.  375*  Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or  gold  and  silver 
in  cloth  :  thus,  Tert  ticiuratas  auri  subtemine  vaUs^  figured 
with  a  weft  of  toM,  Fivg.  £n.  iii.  483.  The  warp  was  also 
called  TRAMA,  Sentc.  ep.  91.  Hence /ram^^^ttr^,  skin  and 
bones,  like  a  thread^bare  coat,  Pers.  vi.  73.  but  Servius  makes 
trama  the  same  with  subtenant  Virg.  i£n.  iii.  483. 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle  work  {aeu  pin'* 
gere)  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygians ; 
whence  such  vesu  were  called  PHRYGiONiiE,  Pbn,  viii.  48. 
s»  74. — the  interweaving  of  gold,  [aurumintexere),  by  King 
Attalus  J  whence  Vestbs  Attaliga.  lb,  Sc-Prop^rt,  iii.  18. 
19.— the  interweaving  ot  different  colours  [colores  Jiverfos  pic^ 
iuraimexere)  by  the  Babylonians  ;  hangings  and  furniture  of 
which  kind  of  cloth  for  a  dining-room  {tricaniaria  Babylonica) 
cost  Nero  L.  32,281 :  13:4*  quadragics  sesUrtia  ;  and  even  ia 
the  timeof  Cato  cost  800,000  sesterhi^  Plin.  ibid. — the  raising 
of  several  threads  at  once,  {plurimis  Hciistexere)^  by  the  people 
of  Alexandria  in  ^«gvpt,  which  produced  a  cloth  simiiiartothe 
Baby  Ionian. called  Polymita«(^x  voXu;,  multus,  tifUTOi.filufn), 
lb,  &  MariiaL  xx\\  1  jo.  IsiJor,  xix.  22.  wrought,  as  weavers 
say,  with  a  mafiyMaved  caam  or  comb^  The  art  of  mixing 
silver  in  cloth  {argentuminjiladeductre^  etfilis  argentds  vesh- 
menta  coniextre)  was  not  invented  till  under  the  Greek  em- 
perors ;  when  cloaths  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came  to  be  muck 
used  under  the  name  of  V£stim£NTA  Sy&matina,  Salmas. 
ad  Vopisci  Aurelian.  46. 

From  the  operation  of  spinning  and  weaving,  FILUM,  a 
thread,  is  often  put  for  a  style  or  manner  of  writmg,  Cu.  Lai, 
7«  Orai.  ii.  22.  iii.  26.  Fam.  ix.  12.  Gel.  xx.  5.  and  oucere 
or  D£DUCBR£,  to  write  or  compose  :  Juvencdm  vii.  74.  thus, 
Tenuideductapoematajilo^  'ue.subtiUorestilo  scripta^  Horat.  ep* 
iL  1.  225.  So  deductum  dicert  carmen^  to  sing  a  pastoral  poem, 
written  in  a  simple  or  humble  style,,  Virg.ecL  vi.  ^.—Otid. 
TrisL  u  10. 18.  ep.  xvii.  88«  Pont.  i.  5. 7.  &  13.  also  texere, 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  Q.fratr.  iii.  g.  and  subtexere^  to  subjoin, 
Jibuti,  iv.  1.  211. 

In  the  Atrium  anciently  the  family  used  to  sup,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  u  726.iii.353.  where  likewise  was  the  kitchen.  (Cuuka), 
Ibid. 

In  the  Atrium^  the  nobility  placed  the  images  of  their  an* 
festors«  seep.  31.  the  clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons, 
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Horat,  ep.  u  5.  31.  Juvenal,  vii.  71.  and  receive  the  spot  tula  m 
Seep.  451, 

The  Atrium  was  also  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  plate, 
&c.  and  the  place  where  these  were  kept  was  called  PINA* 
THECA,   Plin.  xxxv.  «.  Petron.  29.  83. 

In  later  times,  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  divided  intQ 
difTerent  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or 
veils,  [yela)^  into  which  persons  were  admitted,  according  to 
their  different  decrees  offavour ;  whence  they  were  called  andci 
ADMISSIONlS/fnm<r>  j^t^J^,  vel  i€rtia%  which  distinctioa 
is  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  C.Gracchus  andLivius  Driu 
sus,  Senec,  de  ben^*  vi.  33.  34,  Clem,  u  io«  Hence  those  who 
admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  were  called 

Ex  OFFICIO  ADMISSIONlS,Sttf/.f^J^*f  4.vel  AOMI&SIONALES, 

Lamprid.  in  Alex.  4.  and  the  chief  of  them,  Magist^ 
ADMissiONUM,  master  of  ccrcmonies,  Vopisc,  Aurelian.  12. 
usually  freed  men,  who  used  to  be  very  insolent  under  weak 
or  wicked  princes,  Plin.  xxxiii,  3.  and  even  to  take  money 
fpr  admission,  Senec.  const.  Sapisnt.  14.  but  not  so  under  good 
princes,  Plin.  paneg.  47. 

There  was  likewise  an  atrium  in  temples  ;  thus  atrium  U^. 
bertatisy  Cic.  Mil.  22.  Liv.  xxv.  j.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  ^u  Atrium 
publicum  in  CapitoHo  Liv.  xxiv.  10. 

In  the  hall  there  was  an  hearth  (FOCUS),  on  which  a  ire 
was  kept  always  burning  near  the  gate,  under  the  charge  of 
the  janitor,  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  135.  arouad  it.  the  images  of  the 
Lares  were  placed  ;  whence  Lar  is  put  lor  Jocus^  ibid. 

The  ancients  had  not  chimilies  for  conveying  the  smoke 
through  the  walls  as  we  have ;  henCc  they  were  much  infested 
with  It,  Horat.  sat.  i.  5.  81.  Virtruv.  vii,  3.  heace  also  the 
images  in  the  hall  are  called  FuMOSifi,  Cic.  Pis.  1.  Juvenal. 
viit.  8.  and  December  FuMOsus,  from  the  use  of  fires  in  that 
month.  Martial,  v.  31.  5. 

They  burnt  wood,  Horat.  od.  i,  9.  j.  which  they  were  at 
great  pains  to  dry.  Id.  iii.  17.  J4.  and  anoint  wiih  the  lees  of 
oil,  [amurca)y  to  prevent  smoke,  Plin.  xv.  8.  hence  called 
Hgna  ACAPNA,  [exa  priv.  etMnn^,fumus)^  Mart.  xiii.  15. 
vel  cocta,  ne  fumumfaciant^  Ulpian.  de  legg.  iii.  1.  ^3. . 
Catode  R.  R,  c,  133. 

The  Romans  used  portable  fufnaces,  {camlni  portatiUsJoTm  . 
naca,  vel  •cHUy  focuU^  igmtabula  velesckira)  for  carry inf 
embers  and  burning  coals,  (prunm  ve)  earbonesi^nitij,  to  warm 
the  different  apartments  oi  a  house,  Suet.  Tib.  74.  f^it.  8. 
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which  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room^ 
Cat.  dert  rust.  18.   Colum.  xi.  i. 

In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  convey  • 
ing  heat  from  a  furnace  below,  by  means  of  tubes  or  ean»ls 
amxed  to  the  walls,  (per  tuios  partetihus  imprtssos)^  wfatcH 
warmed  the  rooms  more  equally,  Senec^  ep,  90.  depromi.  4. 

4.  An  opcH  place  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the 
rain-water  fell,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  wa« 
called  IMPLUVIUM,orC<rMy»/iimKm,Festus:  VanodeL. !.« 
iv.  33.  Ascon.  iftCtc,  Varr.  i*  23.  Liv.  xliir.  1.5.  alia  CaiVjS* 
^s  V  vv'  ^^^^l^^^t  or Gwffffi 4ntfiiMi.  Vair.  ibid.fPli».  ep.ii.17.  commooljr 
ik^b^ftd^suMivdUj  f  if  nfity  ftoor  it&  an;had  foof,  oriled 

Testudo,  X»''^«  itiJ*-^  ^  \'\ 

Vitnivius^directs,  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  tkicd, 

nor  less  thaxv  the  foiivth  past  of  the  breadth  of  the  Atrium^ 
vi.  4.  *  r      •     .  , .  .        ^ 

The  slave,  who  had  the  charge  ^f  the  jitrUtfnm^mhu  it 
contained,  was  called  ATRIENoIS,  Petron.  25.  He  held  the 
first  rank  among  his  fellow  slaves,  Cic*  Top.  5.  Plaut.  Asm, 
ii.  3*  8o.  and  exercised  authority  over  thern^  id.  ii.  4.  i8» 

g.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  house  were  call^  CUBI- 
^[ilaK  d^rmitoria^  vtlnccturnn,  noctis^.  ascwmis  for  there 
were  also  cuHcula  diuma,  for  sepoaing  in  the  day  time,  Pthi. 
ep.  i.  3.  ii.  17.  V.  6. 

Each  of  these  had  commonly  an  anti<*chamher  adjoining; 
(ntoco£TUM>  vel  Procestrium)^  Ibid. 

There  were  also  in  bed-chanbers  places  for  holding  booka». 
ihserted  in  the  walls,  [armarutparidi  inseria)^  Id.  ii*  17. 

Any  room  or  s^artment  in  the  inner  part  d[  the  house,  un-^ 
d^r  lock  and  key,  as  we  say,  was  callea  CONCLAVE,  vel 
*nrf»,  Ter.  Heaut.  v.  i.'^9*  (^  con^  clavis,  jri/^^f  tin  a  clavi 
clauditur,  Festus:  vtXquod  tvlraeum  locum  loca  muiia  ct  cubi- 
Ctt/aclausa  suni^  adharentiatricUnio^  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun.  iit«  5. 
Q^.jput  also  for  the  Triclxniu14,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  26.  Orat.  ii. 
86.  Qvinctil.  ia.  2.  Horat.  ssL  ii.  6«  113. 

Among  the  Greeks,  thie  women  had  a  separate  apartment 
from  the  men,  called  GYNi£C£UM,  (ymauA^),  Cic.  PhU. 
ii.  ^^Ter.  Phorm.  v.  6.  22. 

The  slaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  called. 
CUBICULARII,  dc.  Att.vi.  t^.Suet.  71*..ai.or  Cuhicu-^ 
LARES,  Id.  Ner^  38.  the  chief  of  themt  PRiEPOSixus  coat* 
CVL^,  vel  Decurio  CufitcuLAAioKUM,  Suei^  Dam*  i6.& 
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47.  They  were  usually  in  great  favour  with  their  masters^ 
aad  introauced  svcb  as  wanted  to  sec  them,  Cic*  iSid.  For  the 
Emperors  often  gave  audience  in  their  bed-chamber ;  the 
door«  of  which  had  hangings  or  curtains  suspended  beforf 
them,  (foribus  fircUmia  vdaj^  Tacit.  Ann.  j.  Suet.  CI*  iO« 
whiph  were  diawa  up  (UvabaniurJ  when  any  one  entered^ 
Scnec.  tp.  8)U 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  Canationcs,  C^^uldf 
yel  Triclinia*    oee  p.  43^.  &  43$. 

A  parlour  for  supping  or  sitting  in,  was  called  DI/ETAf 
PliM.  €p^  rJL.  17.  Suct.Ll.  tow  sometimes  seyefal  apartment^ 
joined  together,  were  called  by  tliat  name,  or  Zeta,*  flin'f 
tp.  ii^  17.  V.  6.  and^  sn^aii  apactment  or  alcove,  ^hich  might 
be;  joined  to  the  principal  apartment,  or  separated  froip  it  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  cijrtainsand  windows,  ZOTH{ICA« 
vel  ^via^  ibid,  .         ,      »  '  , 

P^iiyFA^  i'atbe  civil  lawt  is  o&en  put  for  a  pleasure.hoost 
in  a  garden  :  So  f^lia.  €p.  ii.  17.  and  by  Cicero,  for  tkct^  or 
9  oertskin.  t^ode  of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  Alt.  iv.  3.- 
It  is  somptirnps  confounded  with  cyJnculum^  Piin.  ep.  vi.  tH^ 
^  ,  An.^P'^in^^KU  for  ba3king  in  the  sun  was  called  SOLARU 
UM,  PlaML  Miij  ii.  4*  25.  Siui.  CI.  10.  which  Nero  au^oint- 
fd^to  be  made  on  the  portico  before  the  house,  U.  Nen  i&' 
^  HEugCAMiNOS,  Plin.ib. 

Tbeap^n^qientsof  ahous^  were  variously  constructed  andt 
^rr4Qgffd.  a^  different  times,  and  acpordi^g  to  the  difiereal 
tas(e  of  'individuals^ 

Thf;  Hq9^P  })QU^s  were  covered  with  tiles,  CUgul^)%  oPa 
Q9li^4cira)ailebi:^adtb ;  hence  brick,s  and  tiles  are  mentioned  in 
y itKiiviusandapcient  monuments,  twofeetbroad,  (bipedaUsi 
sv^d  a^vTfl,  (c^^mcuiumj^  covered  by  one^ile ;  Sur/.  Gramm^ 
ta*    ]vl^be0war  was  declared  against  Antony,  the  senators 
were  taxed  at  4  obokot  10  asses  U>r  every  tile  on  tbetr  houses. 
Whether  tbeii;  own  property  or  hiredi  A^*  xlvi.  3s.    In  No- 
ilius  MarceUus.  we  read.  In  singulas iegulas  impositis  uxccntis^ 
sfxcmtiucimficipcssc^  c.  iv.93.   But  here  sexcsntis  is  suppose! 
t^  b^by  mistake  iotscx  numms^  or  singulas  Ugulas  to  be  put. 
foe  singula  t<cta^  each  roof. 

The  Toois/UciaJ  of  the  Roman  houses  seem  to  have  been. 
H^l^rally  of  an  angular  form,  like  ours,  the  top  or  highest 
pan  of  which  was  called  FASTIGIUM,  FutusJ^irg.  j£n.  i. 
449t  ii*  458.  7J&.  hence  operi fasiiffuffi  impanere^  tofinish^ 
C%c.  Off.  ivu  7»  piu  also  for  the  whole  roof,  Cic.  Orat*  iit.  46. 
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0,0  fr*  Hi.  1.  ^.  but  particularly  for  a  ceruin  part  on  the  top 
of  the  front  ot  temples,  where  inscriptions  were  made,  Plim^ 
Paneg,  5^.  and  statues  erected,P/zn.  xxxv.  12.  s.  45.  xxxvi.  5. 
xlence  it  wai  decreed  by  the  Senate^  that  Julius  Caesar  might 
idd  a  FasHgium  to  the  front  of  his  house,  and  adorn  it  io 
the  same  manner  as  a  temple,  Flor.  iv.  a.  Gc.  PhiL  \u  43, 
which  the  night  before  he  was  slain,  his  wife  Calpumia  dreamt 
bad  fallen  down,  Suet.  ltd.  81..  Plutarch,  in,  Ots,  p.  738» 

From  the  sloping  oi  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house.  Fasti- 
CIUM  is  put  for  any  declivity  ;  hence  Goaca  fastigio  iuct^^' 
sloping,  liv.  i.  38.   So  Cas.  B.  G.  u  25.  it.  24.  Fastigatus, 
bending  or  sloping,  Cri.  B,  G.  ii.  8.  and  from  its  proper  sig. 
nification^  viz /the  summit  or  top^  it  is  put  for  digmty  or  rami: 
thus,  Curatio  altiorfasttgio  suo^  a  chaise  superior  to  his  rank, 
Z^"v.  ii.  27.  Paritasti^to  stetit^  with  equal  dignity,  Nep.  xxv. 
14.  Itt  consularefastigmmprovectus^  to  the  honour  of  consul. 
Veil,  ir.  69.  or  for  anyA^a  of  discourse ;  Summa  sequarfmsti^ 
gia  rerum^  I  will  recount  the  chief  circumstances,  Kfnr.  ^ir« 
1.  346.  also  for  depth,  as  dltkudo^  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  28^. 
The  centre  of  the  inner  part  of  a  round  roof  of  a  temple,  where 
the  beams  joined,  was  called  THOLUS,  Serv,  in  Virg.  jEh. 
IX.  408.  Oxiid.  Fast,  vi.  296.  the  front  of  which,  or  the  space 
above  the  door,  was  also  called  Fastigium,  Virg,  ibid.    But 
any  round  roof  was  called  Tholus,  Martial,  ii.  ^9.   Viiruv. 
i.  7.  5.  as  that  of  Vesta,  resembling  the  concave  hemisphere 
of  the  sky,  Ovid,  Fast,  vi.  282.  &  296.     Whence  Dio«ays» 
that  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  had  its  name,  because  from  the 
roundness  of  its  figure  (So^onJr;  ov)  it  resembled  heaven,  the 
abode  of  thegods,  liii.27.  From  the  TA^/iijofierings  consecrate 
ed  to  the  gods,  as  spoils  taken  in  war,  &c.  tisedtobe  suspended^ 
or  fixed  to  the  Fastigium,  Virg,  ih,  and  on  t^c  top  of  theTA^/su^ 
on  the  outside,  statues  were  sometimes  placed,  mart^  1.71.  lo. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openinffg,  fforamina)^  m 
the  walls  to  admit  the  light ;  FENESTR/E,  windows,  (fron» 
faivA),  osUndo ;  hence  ocuU  et  aures  sunt  quasi Jencstr it  amnd^ 
Cic.  Tusc;  1.  20.)  covered  ,with  two  folding  leaves,  {bifores 
valva)^  of  wood,  Ovid,  Pont,  iii.  g.  Amor,  i.  g,  3.  and  some- 
times a  curtain,  Juvenal,  ix.  105.  hence  said  to  be  joined, 
when  shut,  Horat,  i.  25.  Cubiculum  ne  diem  quidem  sentit^  nisi 
apcrtisfenestrist  Plin.  ii.  17.  ix.  36.  sometimes  covered  with  » 
ntty  {fenestra  KSTicuLATiE,  ne  quod animcd  maUficumintrdre 
qiuat^  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  7.)  occasionally  shaded  by  curtain»» 
(obductis  velisji  Fiin.  ep.  vii.  2u 
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Under  the  first  Emperors^  windows  were -contrived  of  a 
certain  transparent  stone,  called  LAPIS  SPECULARIS, 
found  first  in  Spain»  and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia* 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  which  might  be  spKtinto  thin  leaves,  (j&i* 
dUurin  quamlibct  tenues  criutas)^  like  slate,  but  not  above  five 
feet  longeacli,  Smec.ep.  90.  Plin.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  45.  What 
this  stone  was,  19  uncertain. 

Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECULARIA),  were 
used  only  in  the  principal  apartments  of  great  houses,  Senec. 
tf.  86.  tiat.  Q.  iv.  13.  in  gardes,  Plin.  xv.  i6.  xix.  g»  Mar^ 
tiaL  viii.  14.  called  rEVis?icVA  gemma,  lb.  68.  in  porticos, 
PSn.ep,  ii.  17.  in  sedans,  {Uctic^)  Juvenal,  iv.  21.  or  the  like. 

Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been 
used  for  windows;  hence  eoRNBUM  sPBeULAR,  Tert.  de 
Anim.  53. 

The  Romans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  although  they 
used  it  for  other  purposes,  particularly  for  mirrors,  {speciUa),nor 
is  it  yet  universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heat*  Glas9 
was  first  invented  in  Phcenicia  accidentally  by  mariners  burn- 
ing nitre  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  Pan.  xxxvi.  26.  s.  65. 

Glass  windows  (viirea  specularia)  arenot  mentioned  till 
about  the  middle  o\  the  fourth  century  by  Hieronymus^  (Si. 
Jerome,)  ad  Ezech,  xl,  16.  first  used  in  England,  A.  1177  ; 
first  m^de  there,  15^58  ;  but  plate  glass  for  coaches  and  look- 
ing  glasses  not  till  1673. 

The  Romans,  in  later  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of 
their  houses  with  small  pieces  (crustitj  vel  -«)  of  marble,  of 
different  kinds,  and  different  colours,  curiously  joined  to- 
gether, called  PAVIMENTA  SSCTILIA,  Suet.  C4es.^6.{7sid9rrfvira^ 
rarro^)  vel  emblemata  vermiculata,  Cic.Orat^iiu  43. 
or  with  small  pebbles,  calculi^  vel  tesscre^  s.  -ida)^  dyed  ia 
various  colours ;  hence  called  Pavimenta  tessellata,  iS«^^* 
lb.  used  likewise,  and  most  frequently,  in  cielings,  Lucan.  x. 
1 14.  i&  after  times,  called  opus  nuusum,  vel  musixmm,  Mosaic 
work,  probably  because  first  used  in  caves  or  grottos,  conse<v 
crated  to  the  muses,  (musea),  Plin.  xxxvi.  ai.  s*  42.^  The 
walls  also  used  to  be  coverea  with  crusts  of  marble,./(.  6. 

Cielings  were  often  adorned  with  ivory,  and  fretted  or 
formed  ioto  raised  work  and^  hollows,  Uaqueata  tecta^  Cic* 
Icgg-  ii*  !•  Laqueari  vel  lacuna^ia,  from  locus  or  lacuna^ 
the  hollow  interstice  between  the  beams,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEm. 
1.786.)  gilt,  {aurea^  Ibid.  &  Horat.  od.  ii.  wAnaurata^ 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3.)  and  painted,  Pkn.  xxxv.  ii.  s.  40*  Nere 
made  the  cieling  of  his  dining  room  to  shift  and  exhibit 
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ttew  appearances,  as  the  different  courses  or  dishes  were  re« 
moved,  Scnec.  tp.  90.  Sud.  Ner.  31  • 


riLLAS  and  GARDENS  of  the  ROMANS. 

rPHE  magnificence  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous 
in  their  country-villas,  Cic.  dc  legg.  iii.  13, 

VILLA  originally  denoted  a  farm-house,  and  itsappurtenan- 
ees,  or  the  accommodations  requisite  for  a  husbandman,  (quasi 
V£LLA,  auojructus  vehebant,  &  undc  vehebant,  cum  vender 
nfUuTf  Varr.  R.  R.  i,  2, 14.)  hence  the  overseer  of  a  farm  was 
called  VILLICUS  ;  and  his  wife,  (uxor  iiieri^  et  contu- 
BERNALis  servi)y  VILLICA.  But  when  luxury  was  intro- 
duced, the  name  of  villa  was  applied  to  a  number  of  buildings 
reared  for  accommodating  the  familv  of  an  opulent  Roman 
citizen  in  the  country,  Cxc.  Rose.  Com.  12.  hence  some  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  manner  of  cities,  in 
urbium  mcdum  exiuljficatat  Sallust.  Cat.  la.  ^Edifida  priva^ 
Af ,  laxiUUem  urbium  magnarum  xnncentia^  Senec.  benef.  vii.  to* 
£p.  90.  Horat*  od.  ii*  1^.  iii.  i«  33. 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Urban  A, 
RusTiCA,  and  Fructuaria.  The  first  contained  dining- 
rooms,  parlours,  bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-courts,  walks, 
terraces,  (xysti\  &c.  adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  villa  rtii/zca.conuined  accommodations  f»r  the 
various  tribes  of  slaves  and  workmen,  stables,  &c.  and  the 
Fructuariai^wint  and  oil-cellars,  corn-yards,  [fanilia  etpaUa* 
ria)  barns,  granaries,  store-houses^  repositories  for  preser- 
ving  fruits,  {aJforothcat)^  (3c»  Columel.  i.  4,  6. 

Cato  and  V arro  include  both  the  last  parts  under  the  name 
of  Villa  Rustica,  Cat.  dc  R.  R.  iii.  1.  ix.  1.  Varr.  xiii.  6. 
But  the  name  oi  villa  is  often  applied  to  the  first  alone,  with- 
outthe  other  two,  and  called  by  Vitruvius,  Pseudo-urban  A ; 
by  others,  Pr>£Torium,  Suet.  Aug.  72.  Cal.  37.  Til.  8. 

Id  every  villa  there  comm6nIy  was  a  tower ;  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  a  supping  room,  (cc^naiio)^  where  the  guests, 
vrhile  reclining  at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  time  a  plea- 
sant pros{)ect,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17. 

Adjoining  to  the  Villa  rustica,  were  places  for  keeping 
hens,  Gallinarium  ;  geese,  Chrnosbocium  ;  ducks,  ana 
wildfowUNssfOXROPHiUM;  birds,  ornithon,vc\  Aviariuic  ; 
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dormice,  Glirarium  ;  swine,  SoiL^,  sc.  sfaMum^  et  kar^^^ 
hogstiet;  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  Lj&porarium,  a  warfen  :  beei, 
Apiarium;  and  even  snails,  Cochleare,  &c. 

Thcrewasalargcpark,  of  fifty  acres  or  more  («a^dAi«^),  for 
deer  and  wild  beasts,  Theriotrofhium,  vet  vivAr<um,  GeS. 
ii.  20.  but  the  last  word  is  applied  also  to  a  fish.pond,(Prsci-. 
na),  Juvmal.  iv.  51.  or  an  oyster-bed,  Plin*  ix.  54.  or  anjr 
place  where  live-animals  were  kept  for  pleasore  or  prdf}{ : 
Hence  m  vivaria  mtUre,  i.  e.  ladare^  muneribus  ti  ohHrvdntia 
omnia  alicujus  kereditatan  captare^  to  court  one  tor  hti  mofiejr, 
Horat.  ep,  i.  1.  79.  Ad  vivaria  cur  runty  to  g66d  duai^ers^ 
to  a  place  where  plenty  of  spoil  is  to  be  had,  Juvenal,  lii.  306* 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens,  (Hor- 
Tus,  vel  oRTUs,  ubi arboresetol^a oriuxttUT)^  as  indeed  all  the 
antients  were :  Hence  the  fabulous  gardens  arid  golden  applesof 
the  Hespek'Des,  Firg.  /EnAv.  484.of  Adonis  and  AlcinSus,/^* 
G,  ii.  87.  Ovid.  Am.\.  10.  g6.  Pont.  iv.  2.  to.  Stai.S^lv.  i.  ^. 
81.  the  hanging  gardens  {pensites  horti)  of  Semtramis,  61^  ^f 
Cyrus  at  Banylon,  Plin,  xix.  i*  the  gardens  of  Epictrrus,  pi!it 
for  \ii% gymnasium,  or  school.  Aid.  et  Cic.  Ait.  xii.  93.  Fin.  v.  3. 

In  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  villa  is  not  menttoned,  but 
hortus  in  place  of  it,  PHn.  ibid.  The  husbandmen  called  a  gar- 
den altera  succidia^  arsecond  dessert,  or  flitch  of  bacon^  (fefna^ 
petasOf  vel  lardum),  which  was  always  ready  to  be  cm,  Gic.  9en. 
i6.  ora  sallad  (acetaria,  'Orum.Jacilia  concoqvi,  nee  onera^ 
tura  senium  cibo^  PIm.  xix.  4.  s.  1 9.)  and  judged  there  thost  be 
a  bad  housewife  [nequam  mater JamHiaSt  tor  thi^  was  her 
charge)  in  that  house  where  the  garden  was  in  bad  ofder, 
{indiligens  hortus^  i.  e;  indiligentur  eultus).  Even  itl  the  cit^, 
the  common  people  used  to  have  representations  of  gaMcMs^m 
their  windows.  Plin.  ibid. 

In  antient  times,  the  garden  was  chiefly  stored  with  fruit- 
trees  and  pot-herbs,  (^jt  korto  enim  pkbei  mact&umy  lb.)  hence 
called  Hortus  pinguis,  the  kitchcn.garden,  Virg,  G.  iv«  1 18. 
P&n.  ep.  li.  17.  and  noble  families  were  denominated  not  o^^V 
from  tne  cultivation  of  certain  kinds  of  pulse,  (le^uimiftajf 
fabiiy  LentuU^  Pisones,  &c.  but  also  of  lettuce,  L^Uucm,  PHn. 
xix.  4. 

But  in  after  times,  the  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  rear- 
ing of  shady  trees,  Horat.  od.  ii.  14.  22.  et;  pd.  xv.  4.  .Ovid. 
J^ux.  ig.  &c.  aromatic  plants,  flowers  and  evergreens ;  as  the 
myrtle^  ivy^  laurel,  boxwood,  &c.  These,  for  the  sake  of  orn*- 
mem,   were  twisted,    and  cut  into  various  figures  by  slaves 
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urained  for  that  purpose,  called  TOPIARII,  PUn.  tp.  \n.  19. 
who  were  said  Topi ariam,  sc.  arUm.  facbre,  Cic.  Q-Jr.  iii. 

t.  2.  CXf/ opus  TOPI ARIUM,  Plin.  XV.  30. 

Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  statues,  Gc. 
Dom,  i(3.  Plin.  ep,  viii.  i8.  f.  Here  the  Romans,  when  they 
chose  It,  lived  in  retirement,  Gc^  Art  xii.  40.  Sucl.  CI.  5.  7a« 
€ii.  Ann.  xvu  34.  and  enteruined  their  friends,  Sauc^  €p.  at. 
Mart.  iv.  64. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  to  have  their  gardens 
well  watered,  i^g^f  vel  irrigui) ;  and  for  that  purpose,  if 
there  was  no  water  in  the  ground,  it  was  conveyed  in  plpcc, 
^{inducehaUir  per  canaUs^  vcl^siuias  a^uarias^  Plin.  ep.  v.  6. 
periui^splumitos^vcMigruoSf  Plin.xvi.42.s.8 i.vel jfc/t^j,  seu 
Ustaceos^  id.  xxxi.6.s.3i.) These  aqu«aucts(^«f/«jafauinrfli) 
were  sometimes  so  large,  that  they  went  by  the  nanie  of  NiLi 
and  EuRiPi;  Cic.  Ugg.  iu  i. 

The  gardens  at  Rome  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Classics,  were,  horti  C^saris,  Horat.  sat.  i.  9.  i8.  Suet.  83* 
LucuLLi,  T^it.  Ann.  tlu  1.  37.  Martialis,  iv.64.  Nero- 
f9U,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  3.  xv.^^.  Pompeii,  Gc.Pm.  ii.  29. 
SALUSTif,  V*  -lANi ;  the  property  first  of  Sallust  the  historian, 
thea  of  his  grand-nephew,  and.adopted  son.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii. 
ao«  afterwards  of  the  emperors,  la.  xiii.  47.  Hist.  iii.  82. 
OHNBCiE,  U,  xiv.  52,  Juvenal,  x.  16.  Tarquinii  Superbi, 
the  most  ancient  in  the  city,2iir.  i.  54.  Ovii.  Fast,  ii.  703.  &c. 

Adjoining  the  garden  were  beautiful  walks,  [ambulacra 
vel  •tiones^)  shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  for  exercise,  (pala^ 
xfro),  Cic.  legg.  ii.  2.  Gell.  i.  2. 

Trees  were  often  reared  with  geat  care  round  houses  in  the 
city,  Horat.  ep.  i.  lo.  22.  Tibull.  iii.  3.  15.  and  statues  placed 
among  them,  dc.  Verr.  \.  19. 


AGRICULTURE  of  the  ROMANSl 

^HE  antient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agriculture,  that 
;  their  most  illustrious  commanders  were  sometimes  called 
from  the  plough ;  thus,  Cincinnatus  JLiv.  iii.26.  Cic.  Rose.  Am. 
iS.  The  Senators  commonly  resided  in  the  country,  and  cuU 
ttvated  the  ground  with  their  own  hands.  Ibid,  See  p.  8.  and 
the  noblest  Umiiies  derived  their  sirnames  from  cultivating  par. 
ticular  kinds  of  sratn  ;  as  the  Fabii,  Pisonks,  Lbnti7Li,  Ci- 
•XROMEs,  Sec'  Plin.  xviii.  1  •  To  be  a  good  husbandman,  was 
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accoDnied  the  hig1ie.^t  praise,  (Bonus  colon  us,  vel  agr  icola, 
was  equivalent  to  Vir  Bonus,  JbiJ.  Q.Caio^  R.  R.  Pr.  i.  Lo* 
CUPLEs,  rich,  q.  loci,  hoc  6st,  agrifdenus  :  Pbcuniosus,  a]^» 
€orum  copia;  so  AssiDUUS,.  ah  asse  dando^  QuinctiU  v.  to* 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  280.  Gell.  x.  ^.Festus);  and  whoever  neglected 
his  ground,  or  cultivated  it  improperly,  was  liable  to  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  Censors,  P/vt.  iHd. 

At  first  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  he  could  cultivate 
himself.  Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres,  V^rr.  R. 
R.  i.  10.  Plin.  xviii.  1 1 .  called  HiiLRBDiUM,  (quod kttredem  se» 
futrenturJM.  and  Sors,  Festus:  orKsptsfortuiius^  Horat.  od« 
ii.  15.  17.  which  must  have  been  cultivated  with  the  spade* 
An  hundred  of  these  sortesor  heredia  was  called  Crntuaria  ; 
ColumelL  i.^.  Hence/ it nuUamsariembonorumnaivs^  uc.pariem 
htrediiatis,  to  no  share  of  his  grandfatber^s  fortune,  liv.  u  %^m 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  seven  acres  were  grantecTlo 
each  citizen,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  which  continued  for  along  time 
to  be  the  usual  port  ion  assigned  them  in  the  division  of  conquer* 
cd  lands,  Liv.  v.  go.  Vol.  Max.  iv,  3.  5.  L.  Qainctius  Cin- 
cinnatus,  Curius  Dentatus,  FabriciuSi  Regulus,  &c«  had  no 
more.  Id,  iv.  4.  6.  &.  7.  Cincinnatus  had  only  four  acres» 
according  to  Columella,  prof.  &  i.  3.  and  Pliny,  xviij.  3^ 

Those  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  of  those 

f  rounds  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  were  called  VIL- 
JCI,  Herat,  ep.  i.  14.  (j,c.  Vcrr.  iii.  jo.  AtL  xiv.  17.  and 
were  usually  of  servile  condition,  Ikd. 

Those  who  cultivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Roman  peo« 
pie,  and  paid  tithes  for  them,  were  also  called  Aratorbs» 
whether  Roman  citizens,  or  natives  of  the  provinces,  [prom 
vinaales)  ;  and  their  farms,  Aratiomes,  Cic.  Vcrr.  iii.  so.  t7« 
53.   Phil.  ii.  37. 

But  when  riches  encreased,  and  the  estates  of  individuals 
were  enlarged,  opulent  proprietors  letj>art  of  their  grounds  to 
'other  citizens,  who  paid  a  certain  rent  for  them,  as  our  farm- 
ers  or  tenants,  and  were  properly  called  COLONI,  Cie.  Cacin^ 
32.  P/tir.A^.x.24.  Colum.  i.7.  CONDUCTORES,  Pbn.epMu 
30.orPAKTIARlI,becauseusuallythey  shared  the  produce  of 
tne  ground  with  the  proprietor,Ca}tix,/.  sj.  §  6^»  L^coH.  PUn: 
ep,  ix.  37*  It  appears  that  the  Romans  generallv  have  leases 
only  for  five  years,  {singulis  lustrif^r^dia  loc&sse)^  Id.  ix.  37* 

AGRICOL^  was  a  general  name,  including  not  only 
those  who  ploughed  the  ground,  (ARATOR£S,  qui  terram 
0ranif  vel  ipsi  sua  manu^  yd  per  alios^  Cic,  Verr.  v.  38.}  but 

also 
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al^o  those  wHo  reared  vines,  (fdnllores) ;  or  trees^  {arberaiorej)  ; 
and  sbepherdf ,  [pAsUrcs). 

At  firit»  the  stock  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
pt Qprietor,  and  the  farmer  received  a  certain  share  ot  the  pro- 
4uce  for  his  labour.   A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called  POL*I. 
TOR,  vel  PolinUr^  the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  Pabtiarius, 
which  name  is  also  applied  to  a  shepherd,  or  to  any  one  who 
abased  with  another  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Such  farmers 
arc  only  mentioned  by  Cato,  who  calls  those  who  farmed  their 
OWB  grounds,  Coloni.  So  Fitg.  eel.  ix.  4.  But  this  word  is 
<ommonly  used  in  the  same  general  sense  with  agricola :  Nan 
4omnus^sc4celonuSy  Senec.  ep.88.  In  Columella,  cdonus  means 
the  same  with  the  farmer  or  tenant  among  us,  who  v/as  always 
#f  a  free  condition,  and  distinguished  from  VILLICUS;    4 
t^aiJifTor  overseer  of  a  farm,  a  steward,  who  was  usually  a  slave 
^freedmae,  Colum.  i.  7.  Horat.  ep,  i.  14.  Cic.  Vtrr.  iii.  50. 
$0  shepherds,  Virg.  ecL  u  a8.  &  41.     When  a  free-born  ciu- 
sen  wascnDployed  as  an  overseer,  he  was  called  Procubator, 
dcC^an*  &Q.  Au,  xiv.  17.  Orat.  i.  58.  and  those  who  acted 
under  him,  actores,  P/is.  ep.  iii.  19. 
,   The  persons  employed  in  rustic  woik,  under  the  farmer  or 
hailiff,  were  either  slaves  or  hirelings;  in  latter  times,  chiefly 
the  former,  and  many  of  them  chained  ;  Seep.  ^g,.Plin,  xviii. 
4*  MaxHal.  ix.  23.  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  6.  31.  The  younger. Pliny 
tiad  none  such,  Ep*  iii*  19. 

The  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  ofhusbandry, 
as  appears  fsom  the  writers  on  that  subject,  Cato,  Varro,  Vir* 
gil,  rliuy,  Columella,  Palladius,  &c. 

.  £oiils  were  chiefly  of  six  kinds ;  fat  and  lean,  (piaguey  vel 
macrumj,  free  and  stiff,  (solutum  \c\  spissum,  rarurn,  vel  den^ 
sumjf  wet  and  dry,  (hunudum\e\siccum)^  which  were  adapt- 
ed to  produce  different  crops,  CoL  ii.  a. 

The  free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  fox 
corn,  Virg.  G,  ii.  929. 

The  qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a  black- 
ish colour,  {ierra  nigra,  st\ptdiA,  Virg,  C.  ii.  203.)  glutinous, 
ihirhen  wet,  lb,  248.  and  easily  crumbled,  when  dry  ;  has  an 
vgseeable  smell,  anda  certain  sweetness,/^,  s^.  Plin*  xvii,  j. 
imbibes  water,  retains  a  proper  quantity,  and  discharges  a 
aopcrfluity,  /A.  when  ploughed, exhales  mists  and  flying  smoke, 
not  hurting  the  the  plough-irons  with  sait«rust ;  the  ploughman 
foHowed  by  rooks,  crowa^  &c,  and  when  at  rest,  carries  a 
thick  grassy  turf,  Plin,  ib,  Virg.  G*  ii.  217,   Land  for  sowing 

Wis 
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WM  called  ARVUM,  (a^arando;  Airr.  il./?.  1.  25.)  an*- 
tiently  Arvus^  sc,  ager^  Plaut.  True.  t.  2.  47.  ground  for 
pasture,  pascuum,  v.  -kj.  sc,  agar^  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  manure  to. improve  the 
soil ;  particularly  dung,  (fimusvc\  stercus),  vrhich  they  were 
at  great  pains  to  collect,  and  prepare  in  dunghills,  [sterquilima\ 
vt\Jimeta)^  constructed  in  a  particular  manner,  Co/,  i.  6.  Plin. 
xxiv.  19.  et  xvii.  9.  They  sometimes  sowed  pigeons  dung,  or 
the  like,  on  the  fields  like  seed,  and  mixed  it  with  the  earthy 
by  iarcling,  or  by  weeding-hooks,  (sareulaj^  Col,  ii.  16. 

When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  difiiirent 

?|ualities,  Ibid,  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down 
or  manure,  (stercorandi  agri  causaj^  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  23.  Beans 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  tor  this  purpose,  Theophrast.  viii,  0, 
The  Romans  also  for  manure  burnt  on  the  ground  the  stub- 
ble, (stipulam  nrebant)  Virg.  G.  i.  84.  shrubs,  (JrtUlta)^ 
Plin.  xviii.  6.  twigs  and  small  branches,  fxnrgas  ei  sarmentaj^ 
Id.  25.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  lime,  (calx)^  but  do 
not  seem  to  have  used  it  for  manure,  at  least  till  late*  Plin]r 
mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose  in  Gaul«  xvii.  8.  and 
hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy.  He  alse  mentions  the 
use  of  marl,  (MARGA),  of  various  kinds,  both  in  Britaiii 
and  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called  there  LeueargilloTf^ 
xvii.  5.  &c.  but  not  found  in  Italy,  lb. 

To  carry  offthe  water,  [ad  aquam,  vel  uSgintm  nimiamde^ 
duccndafn,)  drains  (Incilia,  veijbssainciles)  were  made,  both 
covered  and  open,  {ctrc^  etpatentes)^  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  water-furrows,  (sulci  aquarii^  vel  dices ^  quod 
undam  eliciunt,  Virg,  G,  i.  iog,)Col.  ii.  2.  &  8.  Plin.  xviii.  C 

The  instrnmentft  used  in  tillage  were, 

AR  ATRUM,  the  plough  ;  concerning  the  form  of  whtch» 
authors  are  not  agreed.  Its  chief  parts  were,  T£M0,  the 
beam  ;  to  which  the jugam  or  yoke  was  fastened  :  ,STIVA, 
the  plough  tail  or  handle ;  on  the  end  of  which  was  a  cross- 
bar, (transversa  regula^  called  Man  icu  la,  vel  capulus; 
Ovid,  Pont,  i.  8.  57.)  which  the  ploughman  farator^  v.  bu^ 
bulcusj  took  hold  of,  and  by  it  directed  the  plough ;  Vo« 
MER,  vel  -mj,  the  plough-share ;  BURIS,  a  crooked  piece 
of  wood,  which  went  between  the  beam  and  the  plough- 
share; hence  Aaatrum  curvum,  Virg.  G,  i,  170.  repre- 
sented by  Virgil  a^  the  principal  part  of  the  plough,  to 
which  there  stems  to  be  nothing  exactly  similiar  in  modern 

ploughs ; 
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ploughs ;  to  It  was  fitted  the  Dbntalb,  the  share-beani,  a 
piece  of  timber  on  which  the  share  was  fixed;  called  by  Vir- 
gil, dupbci  dentata  dor  so,  i,  e.  latQ ;  and  by  Varro,  dens  :  to 
the  buris,  were  also  fixed  two  aures,  supposed  to  have  served 
ia  place  of  what  we  call  mold^boards,  ox  earth-boards,  by  which 
the  furrow  is  enlarged,  and  the  earth  thrown  back,   (regeri^ 
twr)  ;   CuLTER,  much  the  same  with  our  coulter,  Plin.  xviii. 
18.   RALLA,  or  ruUa^  vel  -kot,  the  plough-staff,  used  for 
cleaning  the  plough-share.  Id.  \g. 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds  ;  some  with 
vhcels,  earth-hoards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  &c. 
the  common  plough  had  neither  coulter  nor  earth-boards. 

The  other  instruments  were,  LIGO,  or  pala,  a  spade, 
used  chieflyjn  the  garden  and  vinc-yard,  but  anciently  also  in 
cornfields,  Liv*  iii.  26.  Horat.  ^a  nu  6.  38.  ep.  i.  1^.  27, 
Ra  STRUM,  a  rake;  Sarculum,  asarcle,  a  hoe,  or  weeding, 
hook ;  BiD£NS»  a  kind  of  hoe  or  drag,  with  two  hooked  iron 
teeth,  for  breaking  the  clods,  and  drawing  up  the  earth 
around  theprt^nts,  Virg.  C.  ii.  400.  Ovid.  Am.  u  13. 15.  Occa, 
vel  Crates  dentata,  a  harrow,  Virg.  G.  i.  91.  Plin.  xviii. 
18.  Irpex,  a  plank  with  several  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen,  as  a 
wain,  to  pull  roots  out  of  the  earth,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  31. 
Maura,  a  mattock,  or  hand-hoe,  for  cutting  out  weeds. 
Juvenal,  iii.  311.  Dolabra,  an  addicc,  or  adz,  with  its  edge 
athwart  the  handle :  Securis,  an  axe,  with  its  edge  parallel 
to  the  handle:  sometimes  joined  in  one;  hence  called 
Seci^ris  dolabrata  ;  used  not  only  in  vineyards,  bur  in 
corn-fields,  for  cutting  roots  of  trees,  0r.  Col.  ii.  2.     The 

Sart  of  the  pruning-knife,  (f(dx),  made  in  the  form  of  the 
alf.forroed  mgon^fsemiformslunaj,}ffdsi\so  called  Securis 
Co/,  iv.  2^. 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a 
single  pair,  fsingulisjugis,  v^ paribus  J,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  21.  of- 
ten more,  PUn,  xviii.  18.  sometimes  with  three  in  one  yoke, 
CoL  vi.  2.  10.  What  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  one  day 
was^ called  JuGUM,  Farr.  R.  R,  i.  lo.  vel  Juqerum,  Pbn^ 
xviii.  3. 

Oxen,  while  young,  were  trained  to  theplough  with  great 
care,  Virg.'G,  iii.  »63.  Farr.  u  20.  CoL  vi.  2.  The  same  iper^ 
son  managed  the  plough,  and  dcovetho  cattle,  (Rector,  Flin. 
tp^  8.  17.)  with  a  Slick,  sharpened  at  the  end,  called  Stimu* 
jUVf,  (*«wy»},  a  goad.   They  were  usually  yoked  bjr  the  neck, 

sometimes 
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sometiiQCS  by  the  horns,  PKn.  vlii.  ^§.  CoL  ii.  s.  The  com- 
mon length  of  a  furrow,  made  without  turning,  was  iso  feet^ 
hence  called  Actus,  which  squared,  and  doubled  in  length, 
made  a  JUGERUM,  Plin.  xyiii.  3.  Farr.  i,  10.  1,  CoL  v.  u 
5.  used  likewise  asa  measure  among  the  Hebrews,  1  Sam. 
xiv.  14. 

The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  each  turning,  C^/. 
ii.  fi.  Cum  ad  versuram  ventum  est^  vel,  Cumversus pcractus at^ 
u  e.  cum  sulcus  adjinem  ptrductus  est;  and  not  at  any  other 
time ;  (nee  strigare  in  actu  sfnritus^  i.  e.  nee  interquiescere  in 
ducendo  sulco^  rlin.  xviii.  19.  nee  in  media  parte  versura  con* 
sistere,  CoL  ii.  s.) 

When  in  ploughing,  the  ground  was  raised  in  the  form  of 
a  ridge,  it  was  called  PORCA,  (i*  e.inier  duos  sulcos terra ela^ 
ta^  vel  tminenSf  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  89.  Fest.  in  Imporcitor,  or 
Lira,  Col.  ii.  4.  But  Festus  makes  PORCi£  to  be  also  the  fur- 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  for  carrying  off  the  water,  pro- 
perly called  coLLiCiK,  P/r'ff.  xviii.  19.  3.49.  Hence  LiRARE, 
to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  with  the  plough,  by  fixing  boards 
to  the  ploughshare,  P/iir.  xviii*  so*  Varr»  u  29.  when  those 
side  fucrows  were  made.  Col.  ii.  4.  These  ridges  are  also  called 
Sulci  ;  for  sulcus  denotes  not  only  the  trench  made  by  the 
plough,  but  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it,  Virg.  G.  i.  113. 

The  Romans  indeed  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in  ridges 
unless  when  they  SQwed.  They  did  not  go  round  when  they 
came  to  the  end  of  the  field,  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but  returned 
in  the  same  tract.  They  were  at  great  pains  to  make  straight 
furrows,  and  of  equal  breadth.  The  ploughman  who  went 
crooked,  was  said  Deli  rare,  (i.  e«  de  lira  decedere ;  hence 
a  recto  et  aquo^  etacommuni  sensu  recedere^  to  dote,  to  have  the 
intellect  impaired  by  age  or  passion,  Horat.  ep.  i.  2.  14.  Cie. 
orat.  iu  18.)  and  PKiEvARiCARi,  to  prevaricate  ;  whence  this 
word  was  transferred  to  express  a  crime  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, PUn.  xviii.  19.  s.  49.  Seep*  270. 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so  nar- 
row, that  it  could  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had  gone, 
especially  when  a  field  had  been  frequently  ploughed,  Ii. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  particular  form  the  Roman 
plough,  which  when  held  upright,  only  stirred  the  ground, 
without  turning  it  to  a  side* 

The  places  where  the  ground  was  left  unmoved,  (crudum  d 
immotum)^  were  called  oCAMNA,  baulks^  M.  &  ^/.  ii.  2. 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  their  ground  and  left  it 
fallow  alternately,  {altemis^  sc.  anms)t  Virg.  G.  i.  7s.  as  is 
Itill  done  in  Switzerland,  and  some  provinces  of  France. 

They 
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They  are  fupposed  to  have  been  led  to  this  from  an  opi« 
Dion,  that  the  earth  was  in  some  nreasure  exhausted  by  carry- 
ing a  crop,  and  needed  a  year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  produce 
another ;  or  from  the  cukurc  <A  olive-trees,  \^hich  were  some* 
times  planted  in  corn-fields,  and  bore  fruit  only  once  in  two 
years,  CoL  v.  7,  8,  &  9.  Varr,  i.   55.  Plin.  xv.  g, 

A  field,  sown  every  year,  wa«  called  RESTIBI LIS  ;  aft^r  a 
year's  rest  or  longer,  NOWALlS^ftzm.vclHavak,  or  Vervac- 
T\3MyPlin»  xviii.  19.8.  49.  [quod vet e  semdareUum est,)  When 
a  field,  after  being  long  uncultivated,  [rudus  vel  crudus)^  was 
ploughed  for  thenrst  time,  it  was  said  Pro9Cinoi  ;  the  second 
time,  iterari^  vel  offringi,  because  then  the  clods  were  bro" 
ken  by  ploughing  across,  and  harrowing,  Festus;  P/m.xviii.20. 
the  third  time,  Urtiari,  Lirara,  vehn  bramredigi;  because 
then  the  seed  was  sown,  Varr,  i.  29.  But  four  or  five  olough- 
ings  were  given  to  stiff  land,  sometimes  nine,  Virg,  G,  i.  47. 
Pan,  xviii.  ao.  Plin,ep.  v.  6. 

To  express  this,  they  said,  tertio^  quarto^  quinto  sulco  serere^ 
for  ter^  quater^  quinquies  arare.  One  day's  ploughing,  or  one 
yoking,  was  called  Una  opera  ;.  ten,  decern opera^  Co),  ii.  4. 
.  Fallow-ground  was  usoally  ploughed  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn ;  dry  and  rich  land,  in  winter ;  wet  and  stiS^ground, 
chiefly  in  summer :  H«nce  that  is  called  the  best  land,  (opiiftm 
seges).  Bis  qua  solem,  bis  frisor  a  sensit,  i.  e.  Ins  per  arsU^ 
iem,  ins  per  hiemem  arata^  Flin.  xviii.  ao.Virg.  G.  i.  48.  Thus 
also  J^^^j  is  used  for  a^^r  or  terray  Id.  iv.  129.  Cic.  Tusc,  ii.  5. 
Locus  ubi  prima  p^retur  arboribus  Sbgbs,  i .  e.  semnartum^  a 
nursery,  Virg,  G.  ii.  266. 'but  commonly  for  saia^  growing 
corn«  or  the  like,  is  crop ;  sls  seges  lini,  G.  i.  77.  or  metapho- 
rically, for  a  muhimde  of  things  of  the  same  kind ;  thus, 
Seges  virorum,  Ovid.  Met,  iii.  no.  Virg.  G.  ii.  14a.  S^es 
moruTHy  An.  iii.  46.  Sfges  gloria,  a  field,  Cic>  Mil.  ij« 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  first  ploughing,  [cmm  sulcus 
altius  imprimeretur),  was  usually  three  fourths  of  a  foot,  or 
nine  inches,  f sulcus  dodrantalis),  Hw. xviii.  tg.  Pliny  calls 
ploughing  four  fingers  or  three  inches  deep,  ScARiPiCATia, 
tt.  17.  tenui  sulco  arare,Ib,  f8.  tenui  suspender e  sulco ,  Virg. 
G.  i-  68. 

.  The  seed  was  sown  from  a  hasket,  (SATORrA,  sc.  corbisi, 
irimodia,  containing  three  bushels,  £(?/.  ii.  9.)  It  was  scattered 
by  the  hand,  Gc.  Sen.  ig.  Plin.  xviii.  24.  and  that  it  might 
be  done  equally,  the  hand  always  moved  with  the  step,  as 
with  usy  iL 

The 
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The  Romans  either  sowed  above  furrow,  fin  lira  J,  or  under 
furrow,  fsuh  siilco J,common\y  in  the  latter  way.  The  seed  wa» 
sown  on  a  plain  surface,  and  then  plowed,  so  that  it  rose  in 
rows,  and  admitted  the  operation  of  hoeing.  It  was  sometimes 
covered  with  rakes  and  harrows,  (rastns^  vcl  crate  dentataj^ 
Plin,  xviii.  20. 

The  principal  seed-time,  ftempus  sativum^  saticnis^  v.  semi^ 

nati0ms^  vel  semeniumjactndij,  especially  tor  wheat  and  barley^ 

was  from  the  autumnal  aequinox,  to  the  winter  solstice,  Firg* 

G.  i.  &08.  and  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit, 

^CoL  ii,  8.  Varr»  i.  34.  . 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  only  to  the  proper  seasons 
for  sowing,  but  also  to  the  choice  of  seed,  and  to  adapt  tho 
quantity  and  kind  of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Farr.  i.  44* 
Virg.G,  1.  193.  Pltn.  xviii.  S4.  s.  55. 

W  hen  the  growing  corns,  (segeUs^  vel  sata^  -orum^,  were 
too  luxuriant,  they  were  pastured  upon,  dcpascebanturj ^  Virg. 
G.  i.  193. 

To  destroy  the  weeds,  two  methods  were  used ;  SARCU- 
LATIO  vel  wrriiiJ,  hoeing;  and  RUNCATIO,  weeding, 
pulling  the  weeds  with  ihe  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a  hook* 
Sometimes  the  growing  corns  were  watered,  frigaianturj^ 
Virg.  G.  i.  106. 

In  some  countries,  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surprising 
fertility,  sata  cum  multofanorc  reddebant^  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  j;. 
126.)  yielding  an  hundred  fold,  fex  uno  centum)^  sometimes 
more;  as  in  Palestine.  Gen.  xxvi.  12.  in  Syria  and  Africa* 
Varr.  i.  44.  in  Hispania  Bcfticiay  and  Egypt,  the  Leontine 
plains  of  Sicily,  around  Babylon,  &c.  Plin.  xviii.  10.  &  17. 
but  in  Italy  in  general,  only  ten  after  one,  (agar  cum  decimo 
effidebai^  efferehat,  v.fundebat;  decimo  cumjanore  reddibat)^ 
Varr.  i*44*  as  in  Sicily,  Gc.Verr*  iii.  47. sometimes  not  above 
four,  (Jrumenta  cum  quarto  respondebantj^  Col.  iii.  3. 

The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans  was  wheat,  of 
different  kinds,  and  called  by  different  names,  TRITICUM, 
siligo^robus^  ^hoFAR^or  odor, Jar adoreum  vel  semen adoreum^ 
or  simply  a^t7rafm;  whence  adorea,  warlike  praise  or  glory ; 
AdareA  aUquem  afficere^  Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  38.  i.  e.g/orii^ 
v.  2.  10  or  victory ;  because  a  certain  quantity  ot  corn 
(odor)  used  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the  soldiers  after  a 
victory,  Horat.  od.  iv.  3.  41*  Pbn.  xviii. 3.  No  kind  ef  wheat 

among 
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_  as  exactly  answers  the  description  of  the  Roman^ 
What  resembles  it  most,  is  what  we  call  spdi, 

FAR  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  corn ;  whence  Farina,  meaf  i 
Janma  siligf7ea^\'c]  triticea,  simila,  vel  simlago^  flos  sitiginis^  po/^ 
lea  triiicif  fiour.  Cumjueris  nostrm  paulo  anUfarinct^  i.e.^^- 
meni\t\gTegis^  Pers,  v.  115. 

Barkcy,  HORDEUM,  vel  ordeum^  was  not  so  much  cultt- 
rated  by  ihe  Romans  as  wheat.    It  was  the  food  of  borsea, 
Z2f/.  ▼Lgo.somctimes  used  for  bread,  ^/^ami  h^rdeacevs)  Plin* 
xviii.  7>  s.  S4*  given  to  soldiers,   by  way  of  pHnishment, 
instead  of  wheat,  L^v,  xxvii.  13.     In  France  and  Spain,  also 
10  Pannonia,  Dio^  xHx.  3S.  especially  before  the  introdoctioii ' 
of  vineyards,  it  was  converted  into  ale,  as  among  us,  called 
co&i,  or  ceria  in  Spain,  and  cervisia  in  France*  PUn^  xiv.  22. 
thcfrod)  or  foam  of  which  (spuma)^  was  used  for  barm  or 
yeasi  in  baking*,  fprofermtntaj^  to  make  the  bread  lighter* 
xiiii*/.  and  by  women  for  improving  their  skin,  (adcuUm  nu* 
iriadam).  Id.  xxii.  2j.  s.  SsJ. 

Oais,  AVENA,  were  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  for  horses ; 
•onictimes  also  made  into  bread,  (pants  avenaceusj.  Avena 
is  put  for  a  degenerate  grain,  fwhumfrumenii^  cumhardemm 
Im  emm  degenerai/^  Plin.  xviii.  s^.  Cic.  Fin.  v.  30.  or  for  oats, 
which  grow  wild.  fsteriUs  av^na^  i.  e.  qua  non  seruntur}^  Serv, 
in  Virg.  Eel.  v.  37.  G.  i.  153.  226. 

Aft  the  rustics  used  to  play  on  an  oaten  stalk ;  hcnct  avena 
if  put  for  a  pipe,  f tibia,  vt\  fistula),  Virg.  Eel.  i.  a.iii.  27. 
Martial,  viii.  3.    So  calamus^  stipula,  arundo,  ebur^  &c. 

Flax^or  Imt  (LINUM)  waf^  used  chiefly  for  sails  and  cordage 
for  ships ;  .likewise  for  wearing  apparel,  particularly  by  the 
lutions  of  Gaul,  and  those  beyond  the  Rhine,  Plin.  xix.  i. 
•ometimes  made  of  surprising  nnene^s,  Ibid,  The  rearingof 
flax  was  thought  hurtful  to  land.  Virgil  joins  it  with  oats  and 
poppy,   G.'uyy, 

Willows  (SALICES)  were  cultivated  forbindingthe  vines 
to  the  trees,  that  supponed  them ;  for  hedges,  Fzr^.  C.ii.436. 
and  for  making  baskets.  They  grew  chiefly  in  moist  ground  ; 
hence  ndum  salictum^  Horat.  od.  ii.  j.  8.  Liv.  xxv.  17.  Cato 
9,  So  the  osier,  siler\  and  broom,  ^^/tzj/ii,  Virg.  G.  ii.  ii. 

Various  kinds  of  pulse  [Ugumina)  were  cultivated  by  the  Ro« 
foans;  FA BA^  the  bean  ;  fiisum,  pease;  lupinum^  lupine,^- 
silus,  pAaselns^  wt\pkaseilus^  the  kidney-bean ;  Uns^  lentiles  a* 
cer  \,4:Hercula^  vicia  v.  trvum,  vetches,  or  tares ;  sesamum^  v, 
«a9  &c.    These  served  chiefly  for  food  to  cattle  ;  some  of 

them 
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them  also,  for  food  to  slaves  and  others,  especially  in  timet 
of  scarcity  ;  when  not  only  the  seed,  but  also  the  husks  or 
pods,  fsiliquaj,  were  eaten,  Horai,  ep.  \u  i.  123.  Pirs.  uu 
35.  The  turnip,  (rapum^  v.  -a,  vel  rapus\  was  cultivated 
for  the  same  purpose,  Plin.  xviiii*  13. 

There  were  several  things  sown,  to  be  cut  green  for  fodder 
to  the  labouring  cattle;  as  octmum,  vel  ocymum,  fanum  Gra" 
cum^  vida^  cicera^  trvum^  &c.  particularly  the  herb  meJica: 
and  citysus  for  sheep,  Plin.  xiii.  S4, 

The  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows,  (Pra* 
TA,  quasi  semper  parata,  P/in.  xviii.  5.)  for  raising  hay  and 
feeding  cattle,  by  cleaning  and  dunging  them,  sowing  va« 
rious  grass  seeds,  defending  them  from  cattle,  and  somettmea 
watering  them.  Col.  ii.  17. 

Hay  (Foenum)  was  cut  and  piled  up  in  cocks  or  small 
heaps  of  a  conical  figure,  fin  tneias  extruciumj ;,  then  collected 
into  large  stacks,  or  placed  under  covert,  Coi.  li.  sa.  When 
the  hay  was  carried  oflF  the  field,  the  mowers  (fxniseces^  vel 
'  •ca)  went  over  the  meadows  again,  (prata  siliebantj  i.  ^•fal" 
cibus  cimsecaiantj,  and  cut  what  they  had  at  first  left.    This 

Eass  was  called  sicilimentum^  and  distinguished  from^^miim. 
itehay  was  called  Foenum  caroum,  Plin,  xviii.  s8. 

The  antient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences,  (sepia^ 
sepest  yt\  sipimeniaj^  a  wall,  (maceria)^  hed^e,  wooden  fence, 
and  ditch,  for  defending  their  marches,  fhmiiesj^  and  corn- 
fields, yirg*  G.  i.  270.  and  for  enclosing  their  gardens  and 
orchards,  but  not  their  meadows  and  pasture-grounds.  Their 
cattle  and  sheep  seem  to  have  pastured  in  the  open  fields, 
with  persons  to  attend  them.  They  bad  parks  for  deer  and 
other  wild  beasts,  CoL  \x,praf.  but  the  only  enclosures  men- 
tioned for  cattle,  were  folds  ior  confining  them  in  the  night-* 
time,  fsepta^  v.  stahda  bubilia,  omlia^  caprilia^  &c.)  either  in 
the  open  air,  or  under  covering,  Virg,  jEn.  vii.  512. 

Corns  were  cut  down  (mtManiurJ  by  a  sickle,  or  hook,  or 
by  a  scythe  ;  or  Ihe  ears  (spicctj  were  stript  off  by  an  instru- 
ment, called  BaTILIUM,  i.  e.  strrulaferrea,  an  iron  saw« 
Varr.  i.  50.  fFalxverriculata  to  strata,  wzXdtntata,  merga^vtl 
pecten;J  and  the  straw  afterwards  cut,  Coi.  ii.  s&i.  To  this 
Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  G.  i.  317.  and  not  to  binding 
the  corn  in  sheaves,  as  some  suppose  ;  which  the  Romans 
seem  npt  to  have  done.  Col.  itia.  In  Gaul,  the  corn  was 
cut  dow9  by  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses,  Pbn.  xviii. 
30. 

'-Some 
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Some  kinds  oipulse^  and  also  corn,  were  pulled  up  by  the^ 
root,  (vellebanturj^  Col.  ik.  et,  ii«  lo.  12.  Plin.  xviii.  30.  s.  72. 

The  Greeks  bound  their  corn  into  sheaves.  Homer*  2L 
xviii.  550.  as  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xxxvii.  7.  who  cut  it  dowa 
wiih  sickles,  taking  the  stalks  in  handfuls,  (mergites)^  as  we 
do,  Rutk^  ii.  1  j. 

The  corn,  when  cut,  was  carried  to  the  threshing-floor, 
fareaj^  or  barn,  (horreum)^  or  to  a  covered  place,  adjoining 
to  the  threshing-floor,  called  Nubilarium,  CoL  ii.  ft  1.  if  the 
cars  were  cut  off  from  the  stalks,  they  were  thrown  into 
baskets,  Vdrrn  i.  i.  When  the  com  was  cut  with  part  of  the 
the  straw,  it  was  carried  in  carts  or  wains,  fplaustra)^  as 
with  us,  yirg.  ii.  206. 

The  AREA,  or  threshing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  house, 
Col^  i.  6.  on  high  ground,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of 
a  round  figure,  and  raised  in  the  middle,  Varr.  i.  2. 

It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint-stones,  CoL  i.  6,  but 
usually  laid  with  clay,  consolidated  with  great  care,  and 
smoothed  with  a  huge  roller,  Virg,  G.  i.  178. 

The  grains  of  the  corn  were  beaten  out,  fexcuttetamur^ 
tundebantur,  terebaniur  vel  exterebantur)  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle 
driven  over  it,  or  by  the  trampKn^r  of  horses,  fequarum gres^ 
situs,  Plin.  xvii.  30.  Virg.  G.  iii.  132.  Col.  li.  21.  hence 
Jrea  dum  messes  sole  calenie  ieret ;  fovjrumenta  in  area  terewtur^ 
Tibull.  i.  5.  22*  or  by  flails^  (bacuU^fustes,  vtXpcrtUaJt  ibid. 
or  by  a  machine,  called  Traha,  v.  irakia,  a  my  or  sledge, 
a  cairiage  without  wheels  ;  or  TRIBULA,  ve)  ^uMj  made 
of  a  board  or  beam,  set  with  stones,  or  pieces  of  iron,  (takut^ 
lapidibus,  autferro  asftraia),  with  a  great  weight  laid  00  \t^ 
and  drawn  by  yoked  cattle,  ('jumenHs  juncHs^  Ibid  et  Varr. 

Trlbula,  a  threshing  machine,  has  the  first  syllable  kyng, 
from  TpijStf,  tero,  to  thresh  :  but  trUbtdus,  a  kind  of  thistle,  (or 
warlike  machine,  with  three  spikes  or  more,  for  throwing  or 
fixmg  in  the  ground,  called  also  murex,  usually  plural,  mu^ 
rkes,  V.  /n^u/v caltrops,  Plin.  xix.  1 .  s.  6.  Curt,  iv.  13.  Veget. 
iii.  24.)  has  tri  short,  from  rptis,  three ;  and  0oXi»,  a  spike  or 
prickle. 

These  methods  of  beating  out  the  corn  were  used  by  the 
Greeks,  Homer.  II,  xx.  495.  and  Jews,  Isai.  xxviii,  27. 

Corn  was  winnowed,  fventilabaiurj  or  cleaned  from  the 
chaff,  facus,  -erisj,  by  a  kind  of  shovel,  {valluSf  pala,  vd  ven^ 
tilabrum),  which  threw  the  corn  across  the  wind,  Farr.  u  52. 

or 
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or  by  a  sieve,  (vannus  vcl  cribrumj,  which  seems'  to  have 
been  used  with  or  without  wind,  Ccl.  ii.  21.  as  among  the 
Greeks,  Homer.  II,  xiiu  588.  and  Jews,  Is.  xxx.  24.  Amos^ 
IX.  9.  Luke,  xxii.  31. 

The  corn,  when  cleaned,  (expur^atumj  ^  was  laid  up  in 
granaries,  fhorrea  ve\  granaria)  ^  variously  constructed,  Plin. 
xviii.  30.  sometimes  inpits,/#fijcr<?^i^i«5),  where  it  wais  pre- 
served  for  many  years ;  Varro  says  fifty.  Id.  &  Varr,  i.  57. 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes ;  for  littering 
citx\t,fpecori^ovihus  bubusque  substtrncbatur,  unde  Stramen, 
V.  'turn  dictum),  Varr.  i.  i.  3.  for  fodder,  Plin.  xviii.  30.  and 
for  covering  houses  ;  whence  Culmen,  the  roof,  from  culmus 
a  stalk  of  corn.  Id. 

The  straw  cut  with  the  ears  was  properly  called  P^lba  ; 
that  left  in  the  ground,  and  afterwards  cut,  Stramen,  vel 
stramentum,  ve\  stifmla.  the  stubble,  which  was  sometimes 
burnt  in  the  fields,  to  meliorate  the  land,  and  destroy  the 
weeds.  Id*  &  Virg,  G.  i.  84. 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  for  ploughing,  so  were  the 
fleeces  of  sheep  for  clothing ;  hence  these  animals  were  reared 
by  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  case*  Virgil  gives  direc* 
tions  about  the  breeding  of  cattle,  {qui  cultus  habendo  sitpecori}; 
of  oxen  and  horses  (armbnta),  G.  iii.  49.  72.  of  sheep  and 
goats^  (greges),  v.  986.  also  of  dogs,  404.  and  bees»  iv.  as 
a  part  of  husbandry. 

While  individuals  were  restricted  by  law  to  a  small  portion 
of  land,  and  citizens  themselves  cultivated  their  own  farms* 
there  was  abundance  of  provisions,  without  the  importation 
of  grain ;  and  the  republic  could  always  command  the  service 
of  hardy  and  brave  warriors,  when  occasion  requiixd.  Bm 
in  after  ages,  especially  under  the  Emperors,  when  landed 
property  was  in  a  manner  engrossed  by  a  few,  Juvenal,  ix. 
gg.  and  their  immense  estates  in  a  great  measure  cultivated 
by  slaves,  Liv.  vi*  12.  Senec.  efi.  114.  Rome  was  forjced  to 
depend  on  the  provinces,  both  for  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
of  men  to  recruit  her  armies  :  Hence  Pliny  ascribes  the  ruin 
first  of  Italy,  and  then  of  the  provinces,  to  overgrown  for* 
tunes,  and  too  extensive  possessions, /^JL^A/i/n^^i,  sr.  nimia 
ampla, ptrdidere  Italiam :jam  vero  etpTovinciasJ , xviii.  3.  &6« 

The  price  of  land  in  Italy  was  encreased  by  an  edict  of 
Trajan,  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for 
an  office  who  had  not  a  third  part  of  his  estate  in  land,  Plin. 
ep.  vi.  19. 

PRQPAGA^ 
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PROPAGATJOJir  of  TREES. 

* 

n^HE  Romant  propagated  trees  and  shrubs  much  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do* 

Those  are  properly tcal  led  trees  {arhorts)  which  shoot  up 
in  one  great  stem,  body,  or  trunk,  (sdrps^  truncuSi  caudcx^  vel 
stipes)^  and  then  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth,  spread 
into  branches  and  leaves,  (rai»2  e//^aa)  ;shrubs,(FRUTICES, 
vel  vtrgulta)^  which  divide  into  branches,  {ram^  v.  -ii&'),  and 
twigs  or  sprigs,  (virgin ^  v.  -itijr),  as  soon  as  they  rise  from  the 
root.  These  shrubs  which  approach  near  to  the  nature  of 
herbs,  are  called  by  Pliny  suffrutices* 

Virgil  enumerates  the  various  ways  of  propagating  trees 
and  shrubs,  (sylvkfruticesqucj^  botn  natural  and  artificial ; 
G.  ii.  Q.  &c.    » 

I.  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spontaneously ;  as 
the  osier  (siUrJ  ;  the  broom,  (gemsta)  ;  the  poplar  and  wil- 
low, fsalixj.  But  the  notion  of  spontaneous  propagation  is 
now  universally  exploded.  Some  by  fortuitous  seeds ;  as  the 
chesnut,  the  esculus^  and  oak :  Some  from  the  roots  of  other 
trees ;  as  the  cherry,  (Cerasos,  first  brought  into  Italy  by 
Lucullus  from  Cerasus,  a  city  in  Pontus ;  A.  U.  68o.  and 
1 20  years  after  that,  introduced  into  Britain,  Plin.  xv.  25. 
s.  30.)  the  elm  and  laurel,  flaurusj^  which  some  uke  to  be 
the  bay  tree. 

II.  The  artificial  methods  of  propagating  trees,  were, — t. 
By  suckers,  (Stolon es,  unJe  cognomtn^  STOLO,  Plin.  xvii. 
1.  yarr,  i.  2.)  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
planted  in  furrows  or  trenches,  (sulci  v. fossa). 

—2.  By  sets,  i.  e.  fixing  in  the  ground  branches,  (rawi^ 
V.  ti^a) ,  sharpened  (acummaJU)  like  stakes,  (acuta  rehore  valli 
vtXjbaU^  cut  into  a  point ;  sudcs  quadrifUa^  slit  at  the  bottom 
in  fourj/,  Vxrg.  C.  ii.  25.  P/w,  xvii.  17.  or  pieces  of  the  cleft- 
wood,  (caumces  sectij.  Id.  or  by  planting  the  trunks  with  the 
roots,  (stirpesjj  Id.  When  plants  were  set  by  the  root,  (cum 
radice  sereoanturj^  they  were  called  ViviRAD  cbSj  quicksets, 
Cic.  Sen.  13.  — 3. 
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• — 3.  By  layers,  (propagines)^  i.  e.  bending  a  branch,  and 
fixing  it  in  the  earth,  without  disjoining  it  from  the  mother. 
tree,  whence  new  shoots  spring,  (viva  sua  piantaria  terra)^ 
V,  27.  This  method  was  taught  by  nature  from  the  bram* 
ble,  [ex  rubo)^  Plin.  xvii.  13.  s.  21.  .  It  was  chiefly  u^ed  in 
vines  anJ  myrtles,  Virg.  G.  ibiJ.  v.  63.  the  former  of  which, 
however,  were  more  frequently  propagated, 

— 4.  By  slips  or  cuttings,  small  shoots  cut  from  a  tree, 
and  planted  in  the  ground,  [surculi^  et  Malleoli,  i.  e- 
surculi  utrinquc  capitulati]  with  knops  or  knobs,  i.  e.  protu- 
berances  on  each  side,  like  a  small  hammer,  Plin.  xvii.  2 1. 

— 5-  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting,  (INSITIO),  i.  e,  inserting 
a  cion,  a  shoot  or  sprout,  a  small  branch  or  graff,  [tradux^  v. 
surculus)^  of  one  tree  into  the  stock  or  branch  of  another* 
Tiiere  were  several  ways  of  ingrafting ;  of  which  Virgil  de* 
scribes  only  one ;  namely,  what  is  called  cleft  grafting,  which 
was  performed  by  cleaving  the  head  of  a  stocK,  and  putting 
a  cion  from  another  tree  into  the  cleft,  {fcraces plantu  im^ 
mittuntur^  Ibid.  v.  78.  Altcrius  ramos  v^rtercin  tUteriuSy  31.) ; 
thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid,  Fissaquc  adoptivas  accipit 
arbor -Opts %  Medic-  fac.  ^. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  in  this  country,  that  no  graft  will 
succeed,  unless  it  be  upon  a  stock,  which  bears^  fruit  of  the 
tame  kind.  But  Virgil  and  Columella  say,  that  any  cion 
may  be  grafted  on  any  stock,  Omtds  surculus  omni  arboriinseri 
potest^ n  non est  ei^  cui inseritur^  cortice dissimilis^  Col.  v.  ii.aa 
apples  on  a  pearwstock,  and  cornels,  or  Cornelian  cherries  on 
a  prune  or  plum-stock,  Firg.  G.  ii.  93.  apples  on  a  plane* 
tree,  pears  on  a  wild-ash,  &c.  v*  70.  Plin.  xv.  i,  5.  s.  17. 

Similar  to  ingrafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inocu* 
lation,  or  budding,  {octUvs  impomre^  inoculare^  v.  -4/t0)«  The 
parts  of  a  plant  whence  it  budded,  [unde  germnarct)^  were 
called  OCULI,  eyes,  Plin.  xvii.  21.  s.  35.  and  wh^n  these 
were  cut  off,  it  was  said  occacari^  to  be  blinded,  A/,  xvii.  22. 

Inoculation  was  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  0f' 
oiie  tree,  and  inserting  the  bud  (gemma  w.germen)  of  another 
tree,  which  united  with  it,  v.  73.  called  also  Emplastratio, 
CoL  V.  11.  But  Plinv  seems  to  distinguish  them,,  xvii.  16. 
s.  26.  The  part  of  the  bark  taken  out,  {pars  exemptaj  angnstus 
in  ipsonodo  sious)^  was  called  Scutula  z/.tessella,  the  name 
given  also  to  any  one  of  the  small  divisions  in  a  chequered 
table  or  pavement.  Id,    See  p.  529. 

Forest. trees.  (ari(?r^j  sylvestns^)  were  propagated  chiefly  by 
seeds.  Olives  by  truncheons,  flrunci^  caudiccs  secti,  v.  lignum 
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siccum),  i.e.  by  cutting  of  sawing  the  trunk  or  tbick  brand 

into  pieces  of  a  foot^  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
planting  them ;  whence  a  root,  and  goon  afte^  a  tree  "yrms 
formed^  Firg.  G.  ii.  30.  &  63. 

Those  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  cutting,  were  caHed 
Arbor&s  CJEbUM,  or  which  being  cut,  sprout  up  again,  (rzir- 
cisa  repullulant)^  from  the  stem  or  root,  Flin.  xii.  19.  Same 
trees  grew  to  an  immense  height.  Pliny  mentions  a  beam  of 
tarix  or  larch  120  feet  long,  and  s  feet  thick,  iLvi.  40.  s*  74. 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines. 
They  were  planted  in  the  ground  welt  trenched  and  cleaned, 
{inpasiinat&^  sc*  dgro)^  in  furrows,  or  in  ditches,  Plin.  xvix, 
a2.  disposed  in  rows,  either  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  of 
a  auincunx^  Virr.  G.  ii.  ^jj.  The  outermost  rows  were 
called  Antes,  Id.  ^17.  (3  Fatus. 

When  a  vineyara  was  dug  up,  [refodiebatur)^  to  be  planted 
aneWflt  w^s  properly  said  repastinari,  from  an  iron  instrariiein 
with  two  forks,  called  ^^i/mtfm,  Col.  Hi.  18.  which  word  is 
put  also  for  a  field  ready  for  plantinf^,  {agerpastinatus.  An  oM 
vineyard  thus  prepared  was  called  Vinetum  restiiile.  Id, 
Tne  vines  were  supported  by  reeds,  {arundines),  or  round 
staket,  (PALI ;  whence  vktspalarc^  i.  c.fulcire  ytlpedare)^  or 
by  pieces  ot  cleft-oak  or  olive,  not  round,  (ridica\  Plin.  xvit. 
22.  which  servedas  props,  {admfnculA,  v.pedammtaj  ;  round 
which  the  tendrils  [clatneultt^  v.  capreoH^  i.  e.  coHicuh  v.  cdtJl^ 
cuH  viid  inUrti^  utcindmi^  Varr.  i.  31.)  twined.  Two  reeds 
or  stakes,  {vattijurca^iie  Udenta)^  su()portcd  each  vine,  wkh 
a  stick,  {perHcdj^  or  reed  across,  called  JuCUM  or  CANtHE* 
Kiuxi,  CoL  iv.  IS.  and  the  tying  of  the  vines  to  it,  CAPitUM 
coNjuoATio,«f  RELlttATio,  Gc.  Sen.  15.  waseffectcdby  osier 
or  willow.twigf,  many  of  which  grew  near  Aitieria  in  Urn- 
bria,   yirg.  6.  i.  afij.  Col.  tv.  30.  4.  Piin.  xvi.  37.  s.  69. 

Sometimes  a  vine  had  but  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  support 
it,  without  zjugufn  or  cross.pole ;  sometimes  four  poles,  with 
zjugumto  each ;  h^nce  called  vitis  Com^lu viata,  {a  cavis 
rndtumcomptulfiis),  Plin.  xvii.  11.  if  but  ont  jugum^  uKxjuci, 
aa.  Concerning  the  fastening  of  vinte  to  certain  trees,  See 
p.  4jt.  Tht  arches  formed  by  the  branches  ^ined  together, 
{€UmpetlmUes^4irmeHto  inier  sejunguntur  funium  modc)^  were 
called  fvHtrs^Plin.  xvii.aa.  and  branches  of  elms  extended 
to  sustain  the  vines,  Tabvlata,  stories,  Virg.  G.  ii.  361. 

When  the  branches,  {palndtes  V^  pampini)^  were  too  lux- 
uriant, the  supetiBuous  moots  or  twigs  [sarmenta)  were  lopt 
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oR*  with  th^  pruning-knife,  [ftrro  ampuiala)^  Cic.  Seo.  i^. 
Hence  ViTEs  compcscerts^X  casiigarc:  comas  slnngcrc^  brachi^ 
tendtre,  Virg.  G.  ii.  368.  Pampinarc  iovpampinoj  dcc^rperx^ 
to  lop  ofFthe  small  branches,  Phn.  xviii.  27. 

The  highest  shoots  were  called  Flag ella,  f^rg,G*iu 
S99.  the  braaches  on  which  the  fruit  grew,  Palmes;  the 
ligneous,  or  woody  part  of  a  vine,  Materia  ;  a  branch 
springing  from  the  stoc]|L,  Pampinarium  ;  from  another 
branch,  Fructuarium  ;  the  m^rk  of  a  hack  or  chop,  GxcA* 
TRix  ;  whence  dcalncosus^  PHn*  xvii.  22.  Col.  v.  6, 

The  vines  supported  by  cross  stakes  in  dressing,  vere 
usually  cut  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  was  called 
Decl'ssatio,  Colum.  iv.  17. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  UVA,  a  grape ;  put  for 
a  vine,  Virg.  G.  ii.  60.  for  wine,  Horat.  od.  i.  so.  10.  for  a 
vine  branch,  {pampinus),  Ovid,  Met.  iii.  666.  for  a  swarm^ 
{cxa?nen)  of  bees,  nrg.  G.  iv.  558.  properly  not  a  single  ber- 
ry, (rcinus^  v.  -i^m).  Suet.'  Aug.  76.  but  a  cluster,  (racemus, 
i.  e.  acinerum  congeries ^  cum  pcdicuUs),  Col.  xi.  2. 

The  stone  of  the  grape  was  called  ViNACpiJ$»  v.  -umt  Cf 
tuinus  innaceus^  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Any  cluster  of  floweVs  or  her- 
ries,  (racemus  in  orkem  circumacius),  particularly  of  ivy,  {i^da^ 
ra),  was  called  CORYMBUS,  Plin.  xvi.  04.  Kirg.  EcL  iii. 
39.  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  665.  crocei  corymbi^  i.  e.  ttores*  CoL  x.  30  j. 

The  season  when  the  grapes  were  fathered,  was  c«l(ed 
ViNDEMiA,  the  vintage,  (a  vino  demendo,  i.  e.  uvis  le^endis) ; 
whence  xnndemialor^  a  gatherer  of  grapes,  Horat.  sat.  u  7.  qo« 

Vineyards,  (VINE^  vel  vineta)^  as  fields,  were  divided 
by  cross  paths,  called  LIMITES  ;  fhence  limiiare^  to  divide 
or  separate ;  and  limes^  a  boundary)  :    The  breadth  af  them 
was  determined  by  law  :  See  lex  Mamilia.  A  path  or  road 
from  east  to  west,  was  called  DECIMANUS,  sc.  AWr,  {a 
mensura  denum  actuum) ;  from  south  to  north,  CARDO,  {a 
cardine  mundi^  i. e.  the  north  pole;  thus,  mount  Taurus  is 
called  Cardo,  Liv.  xxxvii.  34.)  or  semita  ;  whence  j^ni/ar^,- 
to  divide  by-paths  in  this   direction,   because  tfaqr   were 
usually  narrower  than  the  other  paths.    The  spaces,  (area)^ 
included  between  two  semita,  were  called  PACiNii:,  compre*  ' 
bending  each  the  breadth  of  Gvepali,  or  capita  vitium^  distinct 
vines,  Plin,  xvii.  22.   Hence  agri  Compag  IN  antes,  con- 
tiguous grounds. 

Vines  were  planted  [serebantur)  at  different  distances,  ac* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance  of 
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five  feet,  sometimes  of  eieht ;  of  twenty  feet  by  the  Umbri 
and  Mar 5%^  who  ploughed  and  sowed  corn  between  the 
^nes,  which  places  they  called  Porculeta.  Vines  whi<:h 
were  transplanted,  (translata)^  bore  fruit  two  years  sooner 
than  those  that  were  not,  [sata)yPlin.  ikid. 

The  Z^W/w  Decuman  I  were  called  prorsi,  u  e.  parrs 
versi,  straight ;  and  the  Cardines  transversa  cross,  Festus. 
From  the  decumani  being  the  chief  paths  in  a  field ;  hence  de- 
cuman us  for  magnus;  thus,  Ova  ve\poma  decumana,  Festus. 
Aapenser  decumanus^  large,  Gc.  Fin,  ii.  8.  So  Fluctus  decima^ 
nuSf  vel  decimuSt  the  greatest,  Ovid.  Trist,  i.  d.  49.  Met*  xi. 
^30.  SiU  xiv.  122.  Lucan.  v.  672.  Senec,  ^amm.  ^02.  as 
rppaffna^  tertiusjluctus^  among  the  Greeks.  LiMlTES  is  also 
put  for  the  streets  of  a  city,  Liv.  xxxi.  24. 

Pliny  directs  the  limiies  dfcumani  in  vineyards  to  be  made 
eighteen  feet  broad  ;  and  the  cardines^  or  transversi  limites, 
ten  feet  broad,  Plin.  xvVu  S2.  $.35. 

Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertile  ground,  {pivgtd  campo)^ 
and  thinner  on  hills,  but  always  in  exact  order,  {^  unguan), 
Viig.  G.ii.  277. 

The  Romans,  in  transplanting  trees,  marked  on  the  bark 
the  way  each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter 
of  the  heaven  in  the  place  where  it  was  set,  firg.  G.  iu  269* 
Columella  de  Arbor B 17.  4- 

In  the  different  operations  of  husbandry,  they  paid  (he 
same  attention  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  assailon, 
Id.G.  i.  204.  also  to  the  winds.  Id.  51.  iii.  273. 

The  names  of  the  chief  wjnds  were,  A^ut/o^  or  Boreas, 
the  north-wind  ;  Zephyrus^  vel  Favonius,  the  west- wind  ; 
Austervm  Notus,  the  south-wind ;  Eurus,  the  east-wind ;  C^ms^ 
CauruSf  vel  Japix^  the  north-west ;  AJricus^  vel  Libs,  the 
south-west,  Senec.  nat.  q,  v.  16.  l^oliurnus,  the  south-east,  &c. 
But  Pliny  denominates  and  places  some  of  these  differently, 
ii.  47.  xviii.  33.  &  34,  Winds  arising  from  the  land  were 
called  AUanu  or  apogai;  from  the  sea,  trepai^  fVau  ii.  44. 

The  antients  observed  only  four  winds;  called  Venti 
Ca&dinales,  Sera,  in  Virg/i.  131.  because  they  blow  from 
the  lour  cardinal  points  of  the  world,  Plin.  ii.  47.  Homer 
mentions  no  more,  Odyss.  £•  295.  So  in  imitation  of  him, 
Ovid.  Af^/r  i».6t.  Trist.  u  2.  27.  and  Manilius,  Astron.  iv. 
jfig.  Afterwards  intermediate  winds  were  added,  first  one^ 
and  then  two,   between  each  of  the  vend  CardinaUs* 
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^HE  carriages  (Vehicula,  vcctabula,  v.  ^acu/a)  of  the 

antienis,  were  of  various  kinds  :   which  are  »aid  to  hav«e 

been  invented  by  different  persons  ;  by  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 

TibulL  ii.  1.  42.  Minerva«  tic,  Nat.  D.  iii.  24.  Ericluhonius, 

Virgn  G.  iii.  113.  the  Phrygians,  P/j«.  vii.  56,  &c. 

Beasts  of  burden  were  most  antiently  used,  [animalia  vel 
jumenta  DOSSUARIA,  vel  dorsnalia^  from  dorsum,  1.  e. 
tola  posterior  pars  corpons^uod  ea  dtucxajit^  deorsum,iNfj/ttj). 
A  dorser,  dorsel,  ordoster,  a  pannei,  or  pack-saddle,  [cliielta 
vel  stratum)^  was  laid  ca  them  to  enable  them  to  bear  their 
burden  more  easily,  used  chiefly  on  asses  and  mulc^ ;  hence 
called  Clitellarii,  humorously  applied  to  porters,^^rt//{  vel 
bajuli^  PlaAJt.  Most,  iii  2.  94.  but  not  oxen  ;  hence  Cutel^ 
L^  Bovi  SUNT  iMPosiT^,  when  a  task  is  imposed  on  one, 
which  he  is  unfit  for,  Gc.  Att.  v.  15.  Bos  clitellas,  sc. 
portat^  QuinctiK  v.  11. 

This  coveting  was  by  later  writers  called  SAGMA;  put 

also  for  sella^  or  epkippium^  a  saddle  for  riding  on  :    HcRce 

jumenta  sagmaria,  vel  sarcinaria.  et  sellaria,  yeget,  ii.  to. 

Lamprid.  Hdiog.  4.  sometimes  with  a  coarse  cloth  below, 

(Cento,  vel  centunculus^  a  saddle-cloth«) 

A  pack-horse  was  called  Cabalius,  or  Canthe&ius,  v. 
*um,  Bcjumentum^  (^uaji carent^rius,  i.e.  equus castratus^  a 
gelding ;  qui  hoc  distal  ab  equo,  duodmajalis  a  verre,  a  barrow 
or  hog  from  a  boar,  caput agalio^  vervex  ab ariele^  Varro.  de 
re  Rust.  ii.  7,  fin.)  Cic.  Fani.  ix.  18. 

Hence  minimesis  cantherium  infossa^  be  not  a  pack-horse  in 
the  ditch,  Liv.  xxiii.  47.  Some  make  cantherins  the  same 
with  riiteilarius,  an  ass  or  jnule,  and  read  ;  M|NiMB,  sic.  de^ 
scmdamin  viam:  Scis,  cantherium  in  fossa,  sc.  equus  habe» 
iat  obuiumy  i.  e.  you  know  the  fable  of  the  horse  meeting  an 
ass  or  mule  in  a  narrow  way,  and  being  trodden  d«wn  by  hizn, 
ScAefer,  de  re  vehic.  See  Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  vol.  ii.sect.  66.  Others  suppose  an  allusiontobe  here 
xn^dfi  to  the  prop  of  a  vine,  Gronpinus  fn  lee, 
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He  who  drove  a  beast  of  burden,  was  called  AGASO,  and 
more  rarely  Agitator,  yirg.  G.  i,  273.  A  leathern  bag, 
(sarxulus  scorUus)^  or  wallet^  in  which  one  who  rode  such  41 
beast  carried  his  necessaries,  was  called  Hippop£RA,  Scncc.  ep, 
87.  Mantica,  Moral,  sat.  i.  6.  106.  Pera,  vel  averta,  a 
cloak -bag  or  portmanteau,  Scholiast,  ib,  orBuLCA,  Feslus^ 

An  instrument  put  on  the  back  of  a  slave  or  any  other  per- 
son, to  help  him  to  carry  his  burden,  was  called  i^RUMNULA, 
(from mpa,tollo)^  ^URCA  vel  furcilla, Fesius,  Piaut.CasfnAi.^ 
8. 2.  and  because  Marius,  to  diminish  the  number  of  waggons^, 
which  were  an  incumbrance  to  the  army,  appointed  that  the 
soldiers  should  carry  their  baggage,  [sardna^  vasa  et  cibaria)^ 
tied  up  in  bundles  upon /urc^,  or  forks  ;  both  the  soldiers  and 
tht%t Jurcett  were  called  MULI MARIANI,  Fest,  in  Mjuvr^ 
nula,  &  Frontin.  iv.  1.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  ExpEtLER^, 
EJICERE,  vel  £XTRUD£R£  FURCA,  vcljurcilia^  to  drive  away 
by  force,  Herat,  ep.  u  10.  24.  Cic.  Alt.  xvi.  &. 

Any  thing  carried,  not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  shoulders, 

•or  in  the  hands  of  men,  was  called  FEKCULUM  ;  as  the 

dishes  at  an  entertainment.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  the  spo'ls  at  atri^ 

•  umph.  Id.  Cas.  37.  the  images  of  the  gods  at  sacred  games, 

Jd.  76.  the  corpse  and  other  things  carried  at  a  funeral.  Id. 

Col.  16. 

When  persons  were  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  which 
they  sat,ifwas  called  SELhA,gestdloria,porfatoria^y.J(:rtoria, 
Suet.  Ner,  26.  or  Cathedra,  JuvtnaL  i,  64.  vi.  90.  in  a 
couch  or  litter,  on  which  they  lay  extended.  LECTICA,  vel 
CUBILE.  Sutt,  Dom.  2.  Ovid.  A.A.\,  487.  used  both  in  the  city 
and  on  journies,  Tac.  hist.  i.  35.  Ann.  xiv.  4,  PUn.  ep,  iii.  ^« 
Suel.  Oik.  6.  Ner.26.  Fit.  16.  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes 
covered,  Cic.  Phil,  ii,  41.  AU.  x.  12.  with  curtains  of  skin  or 
cloth.  Martial.  \i.  99.  11.  called  Pmgulx,  Suet.  Tit.  10. 
which  were  occasionally  drawn  aside,  SeneC'Suet.  7.snmetiitieft 
with  a  window  of  glass,  or  transparent  stone,  J^uv.  iii.  242. 
iv.20.  sothat  they  might  either  read  or  write,  or  sleep  in  them, 
J^uv,ui:2^g,  There  were  commonly  some  footmen  or  laqucys, 
who  went  before  the  sedan,  (cursored), P^/rpn.  zS.Senec.ep^ 

The  sella'^t\AUchc<t  ofwomerlwereofadiFercnt  construction 

from  those  of  men ;  htnct  sella  vel  lectica  Tnuliebris,  Suet,  Oth. 

6.  the  cathedrals  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  women, 

Juv,v\.^i.  Mart.x'iY.  38,  These/la  usually  contained  but  one; 

the  Uctica^  one  or  more,  Tadt.  kiit.  iii,  67.  Suet.  Ner.  g.  Cic. 
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Q,-fr>  ii.  9*     The  sella  had  only  a  &inall  pillow,  (cervical)^  to 
recline  the  headony-^vv.  vi.  352.  The /^c/zc^t  had  a  mattress, 
Scnec*  ad  Marc.  16.  stuffed  with  feathers :  htnctpensiUs  pluma^ 
Juv.i.  1^9.  sometimes  with  roses,  (pulvinusrosafarctus)  Cic. 
Virr,  V,  1 1,  probably  with  ropes  below,  Mart.  '\ufj,6,GelL\^^. 
The  sdlet  and  Uctica  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  LECTI- 
CARII,  calones^geruU^  v.  tajuli,  Senec.ep.  8o»&  1 10.  drest 
commonly  ir  a  dark  or  red  pcnula^  Id.  ben.  iii.  28.  tall,  [longi 
Wuproceri]^  and  handsome,  ^^ec.  ep,  110.  from  different  coun- 
tries, Jut.  iii*  249.  vi.  350.  vii.  132.  viii.  132,  ix.  142.  They 
were  supported  on  poles,  J^AlSSERES,  vel  amiUs)^  Id.  vii.  132. 
Mart.  ix.  23.  9.  not  fixt,  but  removeable,  (excmptiUs)^  Suet. 
Cal.  j8  •  placed  on  the  shoulders  or  necks  of  the  slaves,  Plin.pan» 
S2.  &  24.  hence  they  were  said  aliquem  succolare.  Suet.  CI.' 
lo.  and  those  carried  by  them,  stucaUari^  Id,  Oth.  6.  who 
were  thus  greatly  raised  above  persons  on  foot,  particularly 
such  as  were  carried  in  the  sella  ox  cathedra^  Juvenal,  iii.  240. 
The  seUa  was  commonly  carried  by  two,  jfuv.  ix.  142.  aad 
the  lectica^  by  four :  sometimes  by  six,  hence  called  ^jro^Aorax, 
Mart.  li.  81.  and  by  eight,  OCTOPHOROS,  v,  .urn.  Id.  vi. 
59.  IX.  3.    See  p.  475. 

When  the  Lectica  was  set  down,  it  had  four  feet  to  support 
it,  usually  of  wood,  CatuU.  x.  22.  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold, 
Athcn.  V.  lo.  The  kings  of  India  had  Lectica  of  $olid  gold. 
Curt.  vni.  9. 

The  use  of  Lectica  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced  at 
Rome  from  the  nations  of  the  East  towards  the  end  ot  the  re» 
public*  But  we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  journey, 
and  in  the  army,  Liv.  xxiv.  41.  Cell.  x.  g.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  is  said  first  to  have  used  a  sella  covered  at  top,  Dio. 
Ix.  2. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  city  in  the  time  of 
Plautus  or  of  Terence ;  but  they  were  so  frequent  under  Cse* 
sar,  that  he  prohibited  the  use  of  them,  unless  to  persons  of  a 
certain  rank  and  age,  and  on  certain  days,  Suet*  Cas.  43. 
CI.  a8»  Those  who  had  not  sedans  of  their  own,  got  them 
to  hire,  Juvenal,  vi.  35ft.  ix.  142.  Hence  we  read  in  later 
times  of  Corpora  et  castra  Lecticariorum^  who  seem  to  have 
consisted  not  only  of  slaves,but  of  plebeiansof  the  lowest  rank, 
particularly  freed-men,  Mart.  iii.  46.  (Sella  erant  ad exone^ 
randum  ventrum  apta^  ei  FRiVATiE,  vel  Familiaric^,  Varr. 
R.R.in  14.^/  FuBLiCiE,  Martial,  xii.  78.) 
A  kind  of  close  litter  carried  {gestala  v,  dep$rtata)  by  two 

mules, 
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mules,  (MuLi,  ex  equa  eiasino;  Hinki,  uli,  v.  Burdostes, 
ex equo et  asina),  Piin.  viii.  44.  s.  69.  or  little  horses  ;  Manxi, 
Owd,  Amor,  ii.  16.  49.  i.  c.  equt  minuti^  v cl  pumihu  s.  -iones^ 
dwarfs),  was  called  15AS TARNA,  memioned  oiiiy  by  later 
writers. 

A  carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  animals,  was  cal- 
led TRAH A,  V.  -ra,  ga^  a  sledge  ^  used  in  rustic  work  in 
beating  out  the  corn.  Seep.  542.  (called  by  Varro,  Panicum 
plostdium,  R.  R.  1.  52.  because  used  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Carthaginians),  and  among  northern  nations  in  travelling  oa 
the  ice  and  snow. 

Carriages  with  one  wheel  were  called Umarota,  HyginM^ 
I4.  A  vehicle  of  this  kind  drawn  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  Chi- 
RAMAXIUM,  P^/r(i;i.  2%.  ox  AViCMUAy  Fcstus,  A  vehicle  with 
two  wheels,  Birotum;  with  tour,  quatriraJium,)  nr^aMtat?^^ 
cnnivn,\\r$T^fOxoi,quatuor  roiarum  curr  us  ^HomcrAlCi  324- 

Two  horses  yokedto  a  carriage  wcic  called  BIG£,  Injug?^ 
V.  Injuges :  three,  triga  :  and  four,  quadriga^  quadnjiigi^  v. 
"gts  :  frequently  put  for  the  chariot  itself,  hrjugc  curricu/um^ 
Suet.  Cal.  19.  quadrijugus  currus^  Virg.  G.  iii.  i8«  but  Carrie 
culum  is  oftener  put  tor  cursus,  the  race,  Cic.  Rabir,  10*  A&r- 
celL  2.  Horai.  od.  i.  k  3.  We  also  read  of  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  horses,  joined  together  a-breasr,{fl^  Augusiosejvgfs^  sicui 
tt  ekphanti^  Pi  in.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.)  for  so  the  Romans  always 
yoked  their  horses  in  their  race  chariots  :  Nero  once  drove  a 
chariot  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by  ten  horses,  [auriga* 
vit  decemjugem^  sc.  currum).  Suet.  N.  24.    See  also  Aug.  94. 

Those  who  drove  clurioib  in  the  circus  at  Rome,  with  what- 
ever number  of  bor»scs,  wercjcalled  QUADRlGARil,  Suei^ 
Ner.\6,  from  tlie^w^^^n^^  being  most  hequetitly  used  ;  hence 
Faction ES  quadrigariorum,  FesCus. 

Those  who  rode  two  horses  joined  together,  leaping  quick, 
ly  trom  the  one  to  t'ae  other,  were  calii-d  DESULTORES ; 
hence  dcsuUor  v.  descrtordinoris^  inconstant,  Ovid,  AmA,^.  i  r, 
and  the  horses  themselves,  Desultorii,  Lvo*  xliv.  9.  Suet. 
Cas.  39.  sometimes  successfully  used  in  war,  Liv.  xxiii,  29. 

The  vehicles  used  in  races  were  called  CU.RRIJS,  or  cur-, 
ricula^  chzr'wif^i  a.  currendo,  from  their  velocity^  having  only 
two  wheels,  by  whatever  number  of  horses  they  were  drawn  : 
So  those  used  in  war  by  different  nations ;  of  which  some  were 
armed  with  scythes,  [currusfalcatiyjdlcata  quadriga)^  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  L'v.  xxxvii.  41.  &  4a.  Curt,  iv.  9.  Also  those 
used  by  the  Ropian  magistrates,  the  consuls,  prstors,  censors, 
and  chief  itdilcs,  whence  they  were  called  Magistratus 

1  Ci'HtJi'£s, 
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CURULES,  Cell.  iii.  18.  and  the  seat  on  which  these  niagU 
itrates  sat  in  thesenate-house«  the  rostra^  or  tribunal  of  justice, 
SELLA  CURULIS,  because  they  carried  it  with  tiiein  in 
their  chariots,  Id.  &  Isidor,  xx.  11. 

It  was  a  stool  or  seat  without  a  back,  {anaclinterium^  wta^ 
iulatumatergosurgensin  quod  reclinari posset),  with  tour  crook- 
ed feet,  fixed  to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  join* 
ed  by  a  common  axis,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X» 
{decussatim)^  and  covered  with  leather;  so  that  it  might  be 
occasionally  folded  together  for  the  convenience  ol  carriage, 
and  set  down  wherever  the  magistrate  chose  to  use  it,  Plutarch* 
in  Mar.  Suet.  Aug,  43.  GelL  vi.  9.  adorned  with  ivory  ;  hence 
called  CuRULS  n^ui^,  Horat,  ep.  i.6.53.  ^"^  alta,iS2/,  viii« 
488.  because  frequently  placed  on  a  tribunal,  or  because  it 
was  the  emblem  of  dignity  :  REGiA,be<;ause  first  used  by  the 
kings,  Uv,  i.  20.  Virg,  j£n.  xi.  334.  borrowed  from  theTus* 
cans,  Liv,  i.  8«  Flor*  i.  5.  in  later  times  adorned  with  engrav- 
ings ;  conspicuum  signis,   Ovid.  Pont*  iv.  5.  18.  ' 

A  carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  andsa- 
cre<i  rites,  was  culled  Pilentum,  an  easy  soft  vehicle,  (pen^ 
si!e)y  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn,  viii.  666.  with  four  wheels ;  usually 
painted  with  various  colours,  Isidor.  xx.  12.  The  carriage 
which  matrons  used  in  common  [festo profestaqiu)  was  called 
Carpentum,  Liv.  v.  25.  named  from  Carmenta,  the  mo- 
ther of  Evander,  Ovid.  fast.  i.  620.  commonly  with  two 
wheels,  and  an  arched  covering  ;  as  xhcflamines  used,  [currtis 
arcuatus)  Liv..i.  21.  /^%.Suet.  Tib*  2.U.  ii«  sometimes  with- 
out a  covering,  Liv.  i.  3^.  Women  were  prohibited  the  use 
of  it  in  the.second  Punic  war  by  the  Oppian  hw^Liv.  :.\xiv. 

1.  which  however  was  soon  after  repealed,  U»  8. put  for 

any  carriage,  Flor,  i.  18.  iii.  2.  10, 

A  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheels,  and  four  horses, 
adorned  with  ivory  and  silver,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  led  in  solemn  procession  from  their  shrines,  [e  sacrariis-^ 
at  the  Circensian  games,  to  a  place  in  the  Circus^  called  PuL- 
viNAR,  Suet.  Aug,  45.  where  couches  were  prepared  forpla* 
cingthemon,  was  called  TH£NSA,  Festus:  from  the  thongs 
stretched  before  it,.(/(7ra'tensa),  Asc.  in  Cic.  Verr.  \.  ^.  attend- 
ed bv  persons  of  the  first  rank,  in  their  most  magnificent  ap- 
parel, Liv,,v.  41.  who  were  said  Thensam  ducere  vel  dedu- 
CLRE,  id.  &  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Vesp,  «;.  who  delighted  to  touch 
the  thongs  by  which  the  chariot  was  drawn,  (Junemque  manu 
contingere gaudent ),  Ascon.  ib.  Virg.  iEn.  ii.  239.  And  if  a 
boy,  i^uer  patrtmus  et  matrimus)  happened  to  let  go  [otnittcre) 

the 
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the  thon^  which  he  held,  it  behoved  the  procession  to  he  re- 
newed, Cic.  Resp.  H0  to.  &.  11. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  Thensa  to  ^ny  or«e» 
was  an  acknowledgement  iof  his  divinity.  Suet,  Ots*  j6. 

A  carriage  with  two  wheels,    for  travelling  expedilioi^sly 
was  called  CISIUM,  q.  ckium,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  S.  Rose.  7. 
Senec.ep.  72.  the  driver,  Cisiarius,  Ulpian;  drawn  usually 
by  three  mules,  Anson,  ep,  viii.  7.  its  body  [capsum^  v.  *a)  of 
basket-work,  (Ploximum,  v.  'inum),  Festus.     A  larger  car- 
riage for  travelling,  with  four  wheels,  was  called  RHEDAj  a 
GaHic  word,  Quinctil,  i,  9.  Cic,  Mil.  10.  AU,  v.  ij,  vi.  1. 
or  Carruca,  Suet,  Ner.  30.  tbe  driver,  Rhedarius,  or  Car* 
rucarius,  H.  an  hired  one,  Mekitorxa,  Suel.  C^s,  57.  both 
also  used  in  the  city.  Martial,  iii.  47.  sometimes  adorned  with 
silver,  PUn,  xxxiii.  ii.     An  open  carriage  with  four  wheels, 
for  persons  of  inferior  rank,  as  some  think,   was  called  P£L> 
TORRITUM,  GdL  XV,  30.     Horat.  sai,  i.  6.  104.  also  a 
Gallic  word,   Fesius, 

A  kind.of  swift  carriage  used  in  war  by  the  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tons, was  calied  ESSEDUM,  Cas*  B,G.  iv.  %^*Vir£.  G,  iii. 
S04.  the  driver,  or  rather  one  who  fought  from  it,  xilss£OA- 
Rius,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  6.  Cas,  v,  19.  adopted  at  Rome  for  com* 
mon  use,  Cic,  Phil.  ii.  ^8.  Suet.  Cal,  96.  Galb,  vi.  l8« 

A  carriage  armed  with  scythes,  used  by  the  same  people, 
COVJNUS,  5i/,  xvii.  418.  the  driver,  CoviNARius,  Tacit. 
Agr.  XXXV.  36.  similiar  to  it,  was  probably  B£NNA>  Festus. 

In  the  war-chariots  of  the  antients,  there  were  usually  but 
two  persons,  one  who  fought,  [bellaior)^  and  another  who 
directed  the  horses,  {auriga^ili^  cliarioteer),  yirg,  j£n.  ix.330. 
xii.  469.  624.  y^j. 

An  open  carnage  for  heavy  burdens  [vehiculum  onerarium) 
was  called  PLAUSTRUM,  or  veha,  (iivua&y),  a  waggon  or 
wain  ;  generally  with  two  wheels,  sometimes  four  ;  drawn 
commonly  by  two  oxen  or  more,  Firg.G.  iii. '^36.  sometimes 
by  asses  or  mules.  A  waggon  or  cart  with  a  coverlet  wrought 
of  rushes  laid  on  it,  for  carrying  dung  or  the  like,  was  called 
gCIRPEA,  Varr,  L.  L.  iv.  3.  properly  the  coverlet  itself,  sc. 
crates  ;  InpUustro  scirpea  latafuU^  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  780.  A 
covered  cart  or  waggon  laid  withcloaths,  for  carrying  the  old 
or  infirm  of  meaner  rank,  was  called  ARCERA,  .^aoui  area, 
GelL  XX.  1. 

The  load  or  weight  which  a  wain  could  carry  at  once, 
[una  vectura),  was  called  VEHES,  -tj,  Col.  xi.  2. 

A  waggon  wiUi  bur  wheels  was  also  called  CARRUS  v. 
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•t^m,  by  a  Gallic  name,  Cas,B.  G.  i.  6. 26.  IJv.  x.  28.  or  Sar- 
RACCM,^«r.  iii.  B55.  orEpiRHEDiUM,  Id.  viii.  66.  Quinc- 
til.  u  5.  and  by  later  writers,  Angaria,  vel  Clxbularb  ; 
also  Carragium,  and  a  fortification  formed  by  a  number  of 
carriages,  Carrago,  Am.  MarceUin^  xxxi.  20. 

SARRACA  Bootte^  v.  -<ij,  or  plausira^  is  put  for  two  con- 
stellations,  near  the  north  pole,  Juvenal,  v.  23.  OvU.  Met,  ii. 
1 17.  called  the  two  bears,  [Arcii  gemituc^  vel  dua^ aftnoi)^  Ur- 
6A  MAJOR*  named Heltce^  [Parrhasisj  i.e.  Arcadica)^  Lucan. 
ii.  237.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  20.  Parrhasis  Arctos,Ow</.  Trist. 
i.  3.  48.  from  Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into  this  constella- 
tion by  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506.  and  Ursa  minor,  called 
Cynosura,  i.  e.MW9ikfa^camscauda^  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  4i.0vid. 
Fast.  jii.  106.  properly  called  Arctos,  distinguished  from  the 
great  bear,  (Helice),  Ovid.  ep\  xviii.  m. 

The  greater  bear  alone  was  properly  called  Plaustrum, 
Hygin.poet.  Astron.  i.  2.  from  its  resemblance  to  a  waggon, 
Ovtd.  Pont.  iv.  10.  39.  whence  we  call  it  Charles's  wain,  or 
thcflough;  and  the  stars  which  compose  it,TRiON£$,  Martial. 
vi.  58.  q.  Teriones,  ploughing  oxen,  Farr,  L.L.  vi.  4. 
GeU.  ii.  2 1 ,  seven  in  number,  SEPTEMTRIONES,  Cic,ib./^<i. 
Bmplaustra  in  the  plur.  is  applied  to  both  bears ;  hence  called 
GEMiNiTRiONE8,^r^.>£;i.  i.  744. ^hoinoccidm,  v.nunqiiam 
occidentes  thtcBuseihcy  never  sGt^Cicib,  Oceanimetuefites  sequore 
tingi^  Virg.  G.  i.  2^6,  for  a  reason  mentioned,  Ovid,  Fast,  ii. 
191.  and  tardi  \t)fngri,  because  from  their  vicinity  to  the  pole, 
they  appear  to  move  slow,  Neque  se  qudquam  in  calo  commcvent^ 
Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  117. 

The  Ursa  Major  h  attended  by  the  constellation  BOOTES, 
q.  bubulcus,  the  ox-drivej\  Cic.  M  D.  ii.  42.  said  to  be  retard- 
ed by  the  slowness  of  his  wains,  Ovid,  Met,  ii.  1  jy,  named  aho 
Arctophylax,  q.  ursacustos,  Manil.  i.  316.  Gustos Erymam-^ 
thidos  Ursa,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  iii.  103.  into  which  constellation 
Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto  by  Jupiter,  was  changed,  and  thu* 
joined  with  his  mother,  Ovid.  Met,  ii.  -^06.  viii.  206.  A  star 
in  it  of  the  first  magnitude  was  called  ARCTURUS,q.fef«Toii 
wfa,  ursce cauda ;  Stella  postcaudam  urs^e  MAjORis,5^rt% 
in  yirg,  y£n,  i.  744.  iii.  516.  G,  i.  204.  said  to  be  the  same 
with  Bootes,  Id.  G.  i.  67.  as  its  tiame  properly  implies,  oifirroic 
ovoff,  ursa  custos.  Around  the  pole,  mpvcd  the  dragon,  [draco 
v.  anguis :  geminas  qui  separat  Arctos,  Ovid.  Met.  ii*45.)ap- 
proachingthc  ursamajorvt'wh  its  tail,  and  surrounding  the  urx^s 
mi^^^}  wi'h  its  body,  Virg.  G,  i.  844. 
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.  The  principal  parts  of  a  carriage  were,,  i.  The  wliecls, 
(ROTi^),  the  body  of  the  carriage,  (CAPSUM.  ttJ,  v.  -^y, 
JPj.oxemum,  v.  -wj,  Festus),  and  draughi-tree,  T£MQ  ;  to 
whieh  the  animals  which  drew  it  were  yoked. 

The  wheels- consisted  of  the  axle-tree,  (AXIS),  a  round 
beam,  (//^rti/w,  v.  stipes  tercs)^  on  which  the  wheel  turns  ;  the 
nave,  [modulus)^  in  which  the  axle  move«,  and  tiie  spoke.^  /^ra^ 
diij  are  fixed  :  the  circumforence  of  the  \v\\v^\^(periphfnaf  v. 
f^/^j2i;;2;77tfC2<ri/d^ur/z,Ovid.Met.ii.io8.).compi)sedof  fellies^ 
(i2^i/if/^i),iii  whichthespokes  are  fastened,commoaly  surround- 
cd  with  an  iron  or  brass  ring,  fcanthusj,  Quinctil.  i.^.S-  Pers. 
V.  71.  yirg,  £n^  v.  274. 

A  wheel  without  spokes  (non  raiiaia)^  was  called  TYM» 
PAN  UM,  from  its  rcsembUnee  to  the  end  of  a  drum*  It  ivas 
tnade  of  solid  boards,  {tabula)^  fixed  to  a  square  piece  of  wood, 
as  an  ans^  without  a  nave,  and  strengthened  by  cross-bars, 
\iram>trsi5  asstribus)  with  an  iron  ring  around,  [ftrrcus  can- 
thus)  ;  so  that  the  whole  turned  together  on  the  extremities  of 
the  dxis^  called  Cardines,  Probusin  Virg.  G.  i.  163.  Such 
wheels  were  chiefly  used  in  rustic  wains,  Ibid,  &  G,  ii.  444.  as 
they  still  are  in  this  country  and  calledTUMBLEK!?.    Tympanum 
is  also  put  for  a  large  wheel,  moved  by  horses  or  men,  for  rai- 
sing weights  from  a  ship,  or  the  like»  by  means  of  pullie^^  [tro^ 
thltm\   ropes,  and  hooks,  a  kind  of  crane,  [tollcno^  S^*^^  ^- 
yifovo^j,  Lucrfi,  iv.  903.  or  for  drawing  water,  {muchina  hau  $. 
toria)^  Vitruv.  x.  g.Gurva  antlia.  Mart.  ix.  19.  Ancla  v. 
Antha,  Suet.  Tib.  51.  («vtx»i/w«,  John^  vi.  11.)  Haustum,  v, 
rota  aquaria^  sometimes  turned  by  the  force  of  water,  Lucrrt* 
V.  317.  the  water  was  raised  through  a  siphon,  (sipho  v.  on^ 
Jistuta^  V,  canalis)^  by  the  force  of  a  sucker,  [embolus  v.  -««}, 
as  in  a  pump,  or  by  means  of  buckets,  [modioliv.  ham^)^Ju^ 
venal,  xiv.  305.     Water-engines  were  also  used  to  extinguish 
ires»  PUn.  ep,  x.  42,  ' 

From  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodiet, 
AXIS  is  put  tor  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought  to 
turn,  Ctf.  di  Univ^  10.  Vitruv.  ix.  2.  and  the  ends  oii\\t  axis^ 
Cardin  f.s,  veetices,  vel  poli,  forthe  north  and  south  poles, 
Cic.  N,  /).  iii.  41*  Virg,  G,  i-  242.  Plin,  ii.  15.  Axis  and  po- 
LUs  are  sometimes  put  for  calum  or  atlier  /  thus,  sub  atkcris 
A^e^  i.  c.  suh  die  vel  aere,  \irg,  iEn.  ii^  512.  viii.  »8.  lucidus 
polus^  iii*  585.  Cardines  mundiauatuor,  the  four  cardinal  points; 
SEPTfNTRio,  the  north;  Merides,  the  south;  Oriens, 
&c.  soly  vel  ortus  solis,  the  east ;  Occioens,  v.  occasus  solis^  the 
west;  Quinct^L  xii.  xo.  6-j.  cardo  Efius,  the  east,  5a/.  Ihei, 
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L  157.  occiJuuSf  V.  Hesperius,  the  west,  Lucan,  iv.  d;fl.  v.  71. 
In  the  north  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  reside  ;  hence  it  is  called 
DoMiciLiuM  Jovis,  S^rv,  in  Virg^  jEn.  ii.  693.  Sedes  dko- 
RUM,  Ftstus  in  Sinistra  aV£S  :  and  as  some  think,  porta 
coELi,  Virg.  G.  iii.  &6i.  thus,  Tcmptstas  a  vcrticc^  for  a  sep^ 
icnirione,  lb.  ii.  310* 

The  animals  usually  yoked  .in  carriages,  were  horses,  oxeni 
asses,  and  mule$,. sometimes  camels,  Suet.  Ner,  1 1.  Plin.  viii. 
18.  elephants.  Curt,  viii.  ^.  Plin*y\\\*  2.  SiuL  CL  11.  ScneCmde 
Ir.  ii.  3i«.a9d  even  lions,  P/i/3.  viii.  16. tigers,  leopards,  and 
bears,  Martial,  i.  105.  dogs,  Latnprid.  JieUog.  2S.  goats  and 
deer,  Mart.  i.  52.  also  men,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Lucan.  x.  276. 
and  women,  Lamprid,  ib..2g> 

Animals  were  joined  to  a  carriage,  [vchxculo  v.  ad  vehiculum 
jungebantur^Wrg,  iEn.  vii.  724.  Cic.  Ait.  vi.  1.  Saet.  Caes. 
31. j  by  what  was  called  JUGUNI,  a  yoke ;  usually  made  of 
wood,  but  sometimes  also  of  metal,  Horat,  ocL  iii.  9.  i8. 
Jtrtm.  xxviii.  13.  placed  upon  the  neck,  one  yoke  commonly 
upon  two;  ofacio^ked  torm,  Ovid.  Fast.'w,  216*  with  a 
bend  [furvatura)  for  (he  neck  of  each  :  Hence  suh  JUGO,  cd* 
gtre^  V.  jungere ;  f ^//<j  v.  cervices  jugo  subjicere^  subdere,  suh^ 
mitlere^  v.  supponere^  6?  eripere  :  Jugum  subire^  cervicejerre^ 
detreetare^  exuere^  a  cervictbus  dejicere^  excutere,  &c. 

The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  to  the 
pole  or  team  with  leathern  thongs,  [lora  SuBjUGiA)f  Cats.  63. 
Furuv,  X.  8. 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  a  car- 
riage, another  pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before,  and 
ydked  in  the  same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was  added, 
he  was  bound  with  nothing  but  ropes^  without  any  yoke. 

When  more  horses  than  two  were  joined  a- breast,  {aquata 
fronte\  a  custom  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
one  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  two  horses  only  were  yoked  to  the 
carriage^  called  Ju(;rALEs,jtf^arzV,  wjuges^  {^tn^iu),  Festus ;  and 
the  others  were  bound  [appensi  vel  adjuncti)  on  each  side  witk 
ropes ;  hence  called  FUNALES  EQUI,  Suet.  Tib.  g.  Stat. 
Theb.  vi.  461.  ((eifo^ofoi,  o-iifduoi,  v.ma^^i)^  Dionys.  vii.  73. 
Isidor.xyii.^^.Zonar.AnnAi,or¥vsE^^Auson. epitaph.  XXXV. 
lo.  in  a  chariot  of  four,  (in  quadrlgis),  the  horse  on  the  right, 
DEXTER,  V. primus  ;  on  the  left,  9\s istik  Javus  v.  secundus. 
Id.  This  method  of  yoking  horses  was  chiefly  used  in  the 
Circensian  games,  or  in  a  triumph. 

The  instruments  by  which  animals  were  driven  or  excit- 
ed^. 
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cd,  were, — i.  Theltahor  whip,  Flagrum^  v.  FLAGELLUM, 
(fca9Ti{),  made  of  Iealhern«thongs,  Scutica«  ioris  korridiSf 
ffmtrcP<Hf  Martial,  x.  6a).  or  twiated  oords»  tied  to  tkecn^  of  a 
stick,  sometimes  sharpened  (aculeati)  with  small  bits  of  iron 
or  lead  at  the  end,  (Horribi  le  plagbllum,  Horai.  sai.  i.  3. 
1 17.)  and  divided  into  several  lashes,)  tmM  v.  hrd)^  called 
SCORPIONS,  I.Kings,  xii.  it. 

— 2.  A  rod,fVIRGA,  Juvenal,  iii.  317.  hucan.  iv.  683). 
or  goad,  ^STIMULUS,  i.  t.pefheacumcuspidcacuia^  a  pole, 
or  long  stick,  with  a  sharp  point ;  Hence  stimulus  alisui  aahUe- 
re^  admovere^  addere^  adjicere :  sAftnJisfodsre^  mdtarc^  &c. 
Adversus  sHnndum  calces^  se.jactare^  to  kick  against  the  goad, 
Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  aS.vftf^MVTfaMmOuv,  in  siimulos  caicitrare. 
Acts,  ix.  j. 

—And  3.  A  spur,  (CALGAR,^M/calci  equitis  aUigfiur: 
ferraia  caUecunctanttm  impeU^atequum^  SiL  vii.  696.)  used  on- 
ly hy  riders  :  Hence  equo  calcarta  addere^  suidere^  &c.     Alter 
freras  egei^  atttr  calcaritus^  said  by  Isocrates  of  Ephdrus  and 
Tbeopompus,  Cic.  Aii.  vi.  i.  Orat.  iii.  9. 

The  instruments  used  for  restraining  and  managing  horses, 
were,— 1.  The  bit  or  bridle,  (FRiENUM,  pK  .i,.v.  -«), 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  LapUkm^  a  peop  le  of  Tbessaly, 
Virg.  G.  iii.  Ii  j.  or  by  one  Peletnronius,  Plin.  vii.  56.  the 
pan  which  went  round  the  ears  was  called  Aurea  ;  that 
which  was  put  in  the  mouth,  properly  the  iron  or  bit^  Orea, 
Fesius;  sometimes  made  unequal  and  rough,  like  a  wolFs 
teeth,  particularly  when  the  horse  was  headstrong,  (tenax), 
Liv.  xxxix.  5.  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  4.  13.  {durior  eris  equms^^  lb.  it. 
9. 30*  hencejrnta  Lupata,  Horat.  od.  i.  8. C  yirg. G.  iii.  so8. 
Oxnd.  Am.  i.  2.  13.  or  Lupi,  Id.  Trist.  iv.  6.  4.  Siai.  AchiU. 
i.  281.  Frena  injicere^  conaUere^  accipere^  mandere^  detra^ 
iere,  laxare^  0c.  Frmum  mordere^  to  be  impatient  under 
restraint  or  subjection,  Cic.  Fam.  xi.  23.  but  in  Msriial.  i. 
105.  &  Siai.  Sylv.  i.  2.  28.  to  bear  tamely. 

The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  gold,  as  the  collars,  {moni^ 
/ja),  which  hung  from  the  horses'  neck  ;  and  the  coverings  for 
their  backs  (i/ro/a)  were  adorned  with  goldand  purple,  f^i/^. 
iEff.  vii.  279. 

— 2.  The  reins,  (HABENifi,  vel  Lord)  ;  hence  kstenas^ 
corripereyjlectere^  v.  molirt^  to  manage ;  dare^  immittere^  ^ff^^^ 
dere^  laxare^  permiticre^  to  let  out ;  adducere^  to  draw  in,  and 
svpprimerCj  Ovid.  Am.  i.  13.  lo. 

To  certain  animals,  a  head*stall  or  muzzle^  (Capistrum), 
was  applied,  Virg,  G.  iii.  1 88.  sometimes  with  iron  spikes  fixed 
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to  it,  as  fo  calves  or  the  like,  when  weaned,  Ik  399.  or 
with  a  covering  for  the  mouth,  (JjisceUa) ;  hcnccfiscfltis  capis* 
trare  bcves^  to  muzzle,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  ^i/wTv,  Duet*  xxv,  iv. 
OS  consutre^  Senec.  ep.  47.  But  Capistrum  is  also  put  for  any 
rope  or  cord  ;  hence  vitem  capistro  constringerty  to  bind,  Colu-* 
md.  iv,  20.  Jfumenta  capistrdrCy  to  tie  with  a  halter,  or  fas* 
ten  to  the  stall.  Id,  vi.  19. 

The  person  who  directed  a  chariot  and  the  horses,  was  call- 
ed AURIGA,  {m^x^f  <l^^  'p'"^  tenebat) :  or  a^taior^  (e^«Tv)^ 
the  charioteer  or  driver,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  327.  tie,  AU.  xiii,  2i« 
Acad.  iv.  29.  also  Moderator,  Lucan.  viii.  199.  But  these 
names  are  applied  chiefly  to  those  who  contended  in  the  Cir-i 
cus.  Suet.  Cat.  54.  Ner.  xxii.  24.  PUn,^ep.  ix-  6.  or  direct* 
•d  chariots  in  war,  Virg,  and  always  stood  upright  in  their 
chariots,  [insistebant  curribus),  Plin.  ep.  ix,  6.  Hence  auri- 
GARE  for  currum  regerc;  and  Aurigarius,  a  person  who 
kept  chariots  for  running  in  the  circus,  Sitet.  ib. 

Auriga  is  the  name  oi  a  constellation,  in  which  are  two 
stars,  called  HiEDi,  the  kids ;  abdve  the  horns  of  Taurus,  Serv, 
in  Virtf.  jEn.  ix.  668.  On  the  head  of  Taurus,  are  the  Hyi^ 
des,  {ab  inn,  pluere)^  or  SuculiB^  (a  suibus),  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  43. 
Plin.  ii.  39.  Cell.  xiii.  9.  called  Pluvia,  by  Virgil,  j€n.  iii. 
516.  and  Tristes^  by  Horace ;  because  at  their  rising  and  set* 
ting,  they  were  supposed  to  produce  rains,  Od,  i.  3.  14.  on 
the  neck,  or,  as  Servius  says,  G,  i.  137.  ante  genua  tauri^ 
Plin.  ii.  41.  in  cauda  tauri  septem:  PLEIADES,  or  Verci- 
LiiC,  the  seven  stars ;  sing.  Pleias  vel  Plias,  Ovid.  ep.  xviii. 
188. 

Agitator  is  also  put  for  agaso,  ( quijumenta  agebat)  a  per- 
son who  drove  any  beasts  on  foMDt,  rirg^  G.  i.  273.  But 
drivers  were  commonly  denominated  from  the  name  of  the 
carriage;  thus,  rhedarius,  plaustrarius,  &c.  or  of  the  animals 
which  drew  it;  thus,  MuLio,  Suet.  Ner.  ^o. Senec.  ep.  8j. 
Martial,  ix.  58.  xii.  24.  commonly  put  for  a  muleteer^  who 
drove  mules  of  burden,  {muliclitdlarii).  Martial,  x.  2.  8cj6» 
as  efuiso^  for  a  person  who  broke  or  trained  horses,  {equorum 
donator^  qui  tolutim  incedere,  v.  badizare  docebat^  to  go  with  an 
ambling  pace),  under  the  Magister  Equorum^  the  chief  mana« 
gtr  of  horses,  Varro.  The  horses  of  Alexander  and  Cxsar 
would  admit  no  riders  but  themselves.  Cur/,  iv.  ^^Plin.  viii.42. 
Dio.  xxxvii.  ^4. 

The  driver  commonly  sat  behind  the  pole,  with  the  whip 
in  bis  right  band,  and  the  reins  in  the  left ;  hence  he  was  said 
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sedcre  primi  sdli^  Phaedr.  iii.  6.  scderc Umane^  y. prima  temone^ 
i.  e.  in  sella proxima  Umoni^  Sut.  Svlv.  i.  e.  144.  Propert.  iv. 
8.  and  temone  labi^  v.  excuti^  to  be  tnrown  from  his  scat,  Virg. 
jEn,  xii.  470.  sometimes  drest  in  red,  {caausinaius,  i,  e.  t/est^ 
CanusU  conftcta  itiJuius)  Soet.  Ner.  30.  or  scarlet,  [cocco)^ 
Martial.,  x.  76.  sometimes  he  walked  on  foot,  Liv,  i.  4l^« 
Dionys,  iv.  39.  Seruc.  tp,  87. 

When  ]ie  made  the  carriage  go  slower,  he  was  said,  currum 
tffuosque  ^ustinere^  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  21.  when  he  drew  it  back  or 
aside,  rctorauere  et  averUre^  Virg.  >£n.  xii.  435* 

Those  wno  rode  in  a  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  were  said 
vehi^  or  portari^  eveki^  or  invehi;  those  carried  in  a  hired  ve- 
hicle, (vtUculo  fna'itorio}^Yin:TOKES :  so  passengers  in  a  ship  ; 
Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  37-  3.  JfuvenaL  xii.  63.  but  vector  i^  also  put 
lor  one  who  carries,  Quid.  Fast,  i.  433.  ^ulmnis  vector^  i.  e. 

Sutldt  Stat.  Theb*  9,  855.  as  vehens  tor  one  who  is  carried, 
c.  Clar.  or.  27.  Justin,  xi.  7.  Gell*  v.  6.  so  invekeru^  Cic. 

N.  D.  i.  28. 

When  a  person  mounted  a  chariot  he  was  said  currum  con^ 
scendere^  ascendere^  inscendere^  et  insilire^  which  is  usually  ap- 
plied tomounting  on  horseback,  saltu  in  currum emicare^  ^^rg. 
xii.  327*  when  helped  up,  or  taken  up  by  any  one,  curru  v. 
in  currum  toUi.  The  time  for  mounting  in  hired. carriages  was 
intimated  by  the  driver's  moving  his  rod  or  cracking  his 
whip,  Juvenal.  \\u  317.  to  dismount,  descendere  v.^  desilire^ 

The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  different  colours, 
Serv;  in  f^irg.  A*  viii.  666.  and  decorated  them  with  various 
ornaments,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  even  with  precious  stones, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Juvenal,  vii.  \*ig.  as  the  Persians,  Curt,  iii,  3. 
X.  1.  ^txiZt^Ovad.  Met.  ii.  107. 


Of  the  CITY. 


*pOME  was  built  on  seven  hills,  [colles^  monies,  arces^  vcl 
jtf^fl,  nempc,  Palatinus,  Quirinalis^  Avenltnus.  Ccdius^ 
yiminalis^  Exquilinus^  et  Janicularis) ;  hence  called  «r^iSEP- 
TICOLLIS;  or  Septemgemina,  A^i/.  Sdv.  i.  2.  tgi.  iv. 
s.  6.  by  the  Greeks,  ixToT^of,  Serv.  in  Jin.  vi.  784.  G.  li. 
^5.  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  December,   called 
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Septimontium,  Festus,  Suet,  Dom.  4.  to  commemorate  the 
addition  of  the  7th  hill,  Plutarch,  q»  Rom,  68. 

The  ydnicu/um  seems  to  be  improperly  ranked  hy  Servius 
among  the  seven  hills  of  Rome ;  because,  though  built  on» 
and  furtifje'd  by  Andus,  Liv.  i.  33.  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  included  within  the  city,  Ja,  ii«  10.  51.  l)io.  ^j.  GelL 
XV,  27.  although  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  several  authors, 
Eutrop,  i.  5.  The  Collis  Capitolinus^  vel  Tarpaus,  which  Ser- 
vius  omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  instead  of  it. 

The  Janiculum,  Collis  Hortulorum,  and  Vaticanus  were  aU 
lerwards  added* 

1.  M(?«i  PALATINUS,  vel  PALATIUM,  the  Palatine 
rnount,  on  which  alone  Romulus  built,  Liu,  i.  5.  Here  Au- 
gustus bad  his  house,  and  the  succeeding  emperors ;  as  Ro- 
mulus had  before :  Hence  the  emperor's  house  was  called  PA- 
LATIUM,  a  palace.  Suet.  72.  Dio^  liii.  '16.  Domus  PaLA- 
TINA,  Suet.  CI.  17.  yi^sp,  25.  D.  1  j.  and  in  later  times,  those 
who  attended  the  Emperor,  were  called  Palatini. 

2.  CAPITOLINUS;  so  called  from  the  Capitol  built  on  it, 
formerlynamedSATURNiusjfrom  Saturn's  havingdwelt  there, 
Justin,  xliii.  1.  Virg.  ibid,  and  TARPEIUS,  from  Tarpeia, 
who  betrayed  the  citadel  to  the  Sabines,  Iav.  i»  1 1.  Dionys.  \u 
38*  to  whom  that  mount  was  assigned  to  dwell  in,  Liv.  i*  ^g* 

3.  AVENTINUS,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  hills,  J&i- 
enys,  iv.  t6.  named  from  an  Alban  king  of  that  name,  who 
was  buried  on  it,  Liv.  i.  3.  the  place  which  Remus  chose  to 
take  the  omens,  lb.  6.  therefore  said  not  to  have  been  inclu- 
ded within  the  Pomarium,  GelK  xiii.  14.  Senec.  de  brev.  vitae, 
14.  till  the  time  of  Claudius,  Ibid.     But  others  say^   it  was 

'  joined  to  the  city  by  Ancus,  Liv.  i.  33.  Dionys.  iii.  43.  called 
9\%oCoUis  MuRCiUs,  from  Murcia,  the  ffoddess  of  sleep,  who 
had  a  chapel,  {sacelium),  on  it,  Festus  :  Collis  DiANiS,  from  a 
temple  of  Diana,  Stat.  Silv.  ii,  q.  Qa.  and  Remonius,  from 
Remus t  who  wished  the  city  to  be  Tounded  there. 

4.  QUIRINALIS,  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  from 
a  temple  of  Romulus,  called  also  Quirinus^  which  stood  on 
it,  Horat.  ep.  ii.  268.  Ovid,  Fast,  iv.  375.  or  from  the  Sabines, 
who  came  from  Cures^  and  dwelt  there,  Festus  ;  added  to  the 
city  by  Servius,  Liv.  i.  44.  called  in  later  tjmes,  Mens  Cabal* 
li,  or  Caballinus^  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there. 

5.  C^LIUS,  named  from  Ci£LES  Vibenna,  a  Tuscan  lead- 
eri  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  the  Sa«^ 
bines,  with  a  body  of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell  on, 
Varr.  L.  L,  iv.  8.  added  to  the  city  by  Romulus,  according  to 
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Dionys.  iu  jo.  by  Tullus  HostiHus,  according  to  Liv.  u  39* 
by  Ancus  Martlus,. according to5/ra^(7,  v.  p.  234.  by  TarquU 
nius  Priscus,  according  to  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  Oj.  anciently  called 
QuERQUETULANUS,  from  the  oaks  which  grew  on  it.  Ibid,  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  ordered  to  be  called  Augustus,  Tiuii^ 
Ann,  iv.  64.  Suet.  Jib.  48.  afterwards  named  LateranuSs 
v^htxt  the  Popes  long  resided,  before  they  removed  to  the  Va« 
tican. 

6.  VIMINALIS,  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  which  grew 
there,  {vimineta),  Varr.  ibid,  Juvenal,  iii.  71.  or  Faguta- 
Lis,  {irom/a^i,  beeches),  Plin,  xvi.  10.  added  to  the  city  by 
3ervius  Tullius,  Liv.  i.  44, 

.  7.  EXQUILINUS,  ExquHia^  vel  Esqmlia^  supposed  to  be 
named  from  tliickets  of  oaks,  (ctscuUtaJ,  which  grew  on  it, 
Varro^  L.  L.  iv,  8.  or  from  watches  kept  there  (txcubia)^  Ov, 
Fast.  iii.  246.  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  TuUius,  Ixo.  u  44. 

JANICULUM,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  built  on  it,  Virg.  /En.  viii.  338.  Oznd.  Fast.  i.  S46.  the 
n)Ost  favourable  place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city,  Martuil. 
\w.  64.  vii.  i6.  From  its  sparkling  sands,  it  got  the  name  of 
Mons  Aureus^  and  by  corruption,  Montorius. 

VATICANUS,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  got  posses* 

sion  of  it,  by  expelling  the  Tuscans,  according  to  the  counsel 

of  the  soothsayers,  fvatcsj^  Festus  ;  or  from  the  predictions 

uttered  there,  Gdl.  xvi.  17.  adjoining  to  the  Janiculum^  on 

\  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber,  Horat.  oa.  i.  20.  disliked  by  the 

I  antients,  on  account  of  its  bad  air,  (infams  aer^  Froutin.) 

Tacit,  hist.  ii.  93.  noted  for  producing  bad  wine.  Mart,  vi, 
9ft.  xii.  a8.  14.  now  the  principal  place  in  Rome,  where  are 
the  Pope  s  palace,  called  St*  Angela^  the  Vatican  library,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  St.  Peter* s  church. 

COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  so  called,  from  its  being 
originally  covered  with  gardens.  Suet.  Ner.  50.  taken  in  to  the 
city  by  Aurelian;  afterwards  called  PiNCius^  from  the  PiAcsi, 
a  noble  family  who  had  their  seat  there. 

The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  were  three, 
or  at  most  four ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty^seven,  when  the 
circumference  of  the  walls  was  thirteen  miles,  200  paces  ;  it 
was  divided  by  Augustus  into  fourteen  regiones^  wards  or  quar* 
ters,  Plin.  iii.  j.  s.  9. 

The  principal  gates  were, — 1 .  Porta  FLAMINIA,  through 
which  the  Flaminian  road  passed ;  called  also  Flumentan  At 
because  it  lay  near  the  Tiber. — a.  COLLINA)  {a  collibus 
Qjuirinalietyimnali)^  calledalsoQUlRINAI^IS,  A^onensis 
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Vel  Salari^«  Festus,  Liv.  v.  41.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  86.  To  this 
gate  Hannibal  rode  up,  Liv.  xxvi.  lo.  and  threw  a  spear  with* 
in  the  city,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  15.  Cic.fin.  iv.  9«— 3.  VIMI- 
NALIS. — ^4.  ESQUILINA,  anciently  Melia^  Labicana^  vel 
Ldvicana^  without  which  criminals  were  punished,  Plant.  Cas. 
ii.  6.  2.  Horat.  eped.  v.  99.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32. — 5.  N^VIA, 
'so  cafled  from  one  Navius^  who  possessed  the  grounds  near  it, 
Yarr.  LL.  iv.  3^  ;---6.  GARMENT ALIS,  through  which 
the  F^zZrzV  went,  Ztz/.  ii.  49.  from  their  fate  called  Scelerata, 
Festus. — J.  C  APENA,  through  which  the  road  to  Capua  passed ; 
— 8.  TRI0MPHALIS,  through  which  those  who  triumphed 
entered,  Gc.  Pis.  23.  Sud.  Aug.  101  •  but  authors  are  not 
agreed  where  it  stood. 

Between  the  Porta  Viminalis  and  Esquilina^  without  the 
wall,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  PR  ATORI- 
AN  cohorts  or  milites  PRiETORlANi,  a  body  of  troops  insti- 
tuted by  Augustus  to  guard  his  person,  and  called  by  that  name, 
in  imitation  of  the  select  band  which  attended  a  Redman  Ge- 
neral in  battle,  seep.  382.composedofninecohorts,  Tarit.Ann* 
iv.  j.  Suet.  Aug.  49.  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  often,  Dio,  Iv. 
24.  consisting  each  of  a  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,  Ibid.  & 
Suet:  Col.  45.  chosen  only  from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria 
and  Umbria^  or  aniient  Latium,  Tacit.  Ann*  iv.  g.  Hist.  i.  84. 
Under  Vitellius,  sixteen  Praetorian  cohorts  were  raised,  and 
foux"  to  guard  the  city.  Id.  Hist.  ii.  93.  Of  these  last,  Augus- 
tus instituted  only  three.  Id.  Ann.  iv.  5. 

Severus  new-modelled  the  praetorian  bands,  and  increased 
them  to  four  times  the  antient  number,  Herodian»  iii.  44. 
They  were  composed  of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  all  the 
legions  on  the  frontier,  Dio^  Ixxiv.  2.  They  were  finally  sup- 
pressed by  Constantine,  and  their  fortified  camp  destroyed, 
Aurel,  Victor.  Zlosim.  ii.  p.  89.  panegyric.  9. 

Those  only  were  all  owed  to  en  large  the  z\\y^(pomariumpro- 
JerreJ^  who  had  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Tacitus, 
however,  observes,  that  although  several  generals  had  sub- 
dued many  nations,  yet  no  one  after  the  kings  assumed  the 
right  of  enlarging  thepomarium,  except  Sylla  and  Augustus, 
to  the  time  of  Claudius,  Ann.  xii.  23.  But  other  authors 
say,  this  was  done  also  by  Julius  Caesar,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  20.  33» 
&  35.  Dio^  xliii.  49.  xliv.  49.  Gell.  xiii.  14.^  The  last  who 
did  it  was  Aurelian,  Vopisc.  in  Aurel.  21.* 
^  Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  iii  antient  Rome,  w« 
can  only  form  conjectures.  Lipsius  computes  them  in  its  most 
^urishirig  slate  at  four  millions. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  the  ROMANS. 

1.  'pEMPLES.     Of  these,  the  chief  were, 

■■•  I.  The  CAPITOL,  so  called,  because,  when  the 
foundations  of  it  were  laid,  a  human  head  is  said  to  have  beea 
found,  (caput  Olivc\  Toli  cujusdam)^  Liv.  i.  38.  55.  Dionjrs. 
iv.  59.  Scrv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  345. — ^buiitontheTarpeian 
or  Capitoline  mount,  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Ib^  and  dedi« 
cated  by  Horatius,  Lii/.ii.  8. ;  burnt  A.  U.  670.  rebuilt  by 
Sylla,  and  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  A.  675.  again  burnt  by 
the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  A-  D.  70.  Tdcit.  Hist.  iii.  72.  and 
rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  At  his  death  it  was  burnt  a  third  time» 
and  rettored  by  Domitian,  with  greater  magnificence  than 
ever,  Suet»  Dom.  j;.     A  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remain. 

Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  which 
the  temple  stood  ;  as,  Liv.  i.  10.  33.  38.  ii*  8.  &c.and  soniie- 
times  for  the  temple  itself,  Iav.  iii.  i8.  vi.  4.  &c.  The  edi* 
fice  of  the  Capitol  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  extending 
nearly  200  feet  on  each  side.  It  contained  three  temples,  [^tdcs^ 
icmpuit  cdUt  vcldelubraA  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and 
Juno^  Dionys.  iv.  6 1 .  The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  in  the  middle, 
whence  he  is  called  Medii  quiscdet  ade  Deus,  Ovid,  Pont,  iv, 
9.  32.  The  temple  of  Minerva  was  on  the  right,  Liv.  vi.  4« 
whence  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  honours  next  to  Jupiter. 
{Proximus  illi  (sc.  Jovi)  tamen  occupavit  Pallas  honorcs^VLorzx^ 
od.  i.  12. 19.)  and  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  left,  P.  Victor^ 
indescr.  Rom.  Regionis,  viii.  Livy  however  places  Juno  first, 
iii.  15.     So  Ovid,   Trist.  li.  2gi, 

The  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  in  the  city,  and  strongly 
fortified ;  hence  called  ARX,  l^rg,  /En,  viii.  652.  (vel  ^  AR- 
CEO,  quod  is  sit  locus  munitissimus  urbis,  a  quofacilUmt  possii 
hostis prokibcri^  Varr.L.L.jv.32.  velai  cm^,  summus) ;  Capi^ 
toliumatque  arx,  Liv.  ii.  49.  iii.  g.  arx  Capitolii^  Flor.  iiL  2i« 
The  ascentto  the  Capitol  from  the  Forum  WdS  by  100  steps.Ta- 
dt.  HistAii.j  x.LivMn.S.  It  was  most  magnificently  adorned  ; 
the  very  gilding  of  it  is  said  to  have  cost  12,000  talents,  i.  e. 
L.i,976,25o,P?tt/arcA,t>i  Poplic,  hence  called  ^VK^AtHrgjib. 
348,  and  FULGENS,  Horat.  od.  iii.  3,  43.  The  gates  were  of 
brass,  Liv.  x.  23.  and  the  tiles  gilt,  Plin,  xxxiii.  3. 
.  The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  also  called  by  the 
name  ot  Capitol,  Suet.  Col.  47.  Sil.  xi.  267.  GtU%  xvi.  13* 
Plaut.  Qrc.  n.  2,  19. 
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In  the  Capitol  were  likewise  the  temples  of  Terminus,  liv. 
i.  54.  seep.  ft88-  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  la.  iv.  20.  Nrp.  AU,  20. 
&c.  Casa  Rvmuii,  the  cottase  of  Romulus,  covered  with  straw, 
Liv.  V.  g^.Senec.  Helv.  9.  ritruv.  ii.  i.  near  ihtCuria  Caiaira, 
Maerob.  Sat.  i.  1.  Senec.  Contr.  i*  6.  Ovid.  Ffst.  iii.  183. 

Near  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  ASYLUM,  or 
sanctuary,  lii;.  i.  8.  which  Romulus  opened,  seep.  42.  in  imi- 
tation  ot  the  Greeks,  Serv,  in  Virg.  JEn,  viii.  342.  ii.  761. 
Stat.  Tkei.  xii.  498.  Liv.  xxxv.51.uc.  Ferr^  U  33*  facit.  Ann. 
iv.  14. 

2.  The  PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in*law  to  Au- 

Sstus,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Uitor,  PUn.  xxxvi.  15.  or  to 
ars  and  Venus,  Dio^  liii.  27.  or,  as  its  name  imports,  to  all 
the  gods,  see.p.  320.  repaired  by  Adrian,  Spartian.  19,  conse* 
crated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Al)« 
Saints,  A.D.  607.  now  called  the  A^/uni/a,  from  its  round 
figure,  said  to  be  1  jo  feet  high,  and  of  about  the  same  breadth. 
The  foof  is  curiously  vaulted,  void  spaces,  being  left  here  and 
there  for  the  greater  strength.  It  has  no  windows,  but  only 
an  opening  in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  light,  of  about  25 
feet  diameter.  The  walls  in  the  inside  are  either  solid  marble 
or  incrusted.  The  front  on  the  outside  was  covered  with 
brazen  plates  gilt,  the  top  with  silver-plates,  but  now  it  is 
covered  with  lead.  The  gate  was  of  brass  of  extraordinary 
work  and  size.  They  used  to  ascend  to  it  by  twelve  steps^  but 
now  they  go  down  as  many  ;  the  earth  around  being  so  much 
raised  by  the  demolition  of  houses. 

3.  The  temple  of  Apollo  built  by  Augustus  on  the  Pala* 
tine  hill,  Suet,  Aug.  29.  FelL  ii.  8i.  in  which  was  a  public  Ii- 
brary,  Hor.  ep.u  ^.  17.  where  authors,  particularly  poets, 
used  to  recite  their  compositions,  Id.  Sat.  i.  to.  ^8,  sitting  in 
full  dress,  Pets,  i.  15.  sometimes  before  select  judges,  who 
passed  sentence  on  their  comparative  merits.  The  poets  were 
then  said  committi^  to  be  contrasted  or  matched.  Suet.  Aug.  89* 
Jfuvemdi  vi.  435.  as  combatants.  Suet.  Aug.  45.  and  the  re- 
citers, committere  opera^  Suet.  CI.  4.  Hence  Caligula  said  of 
Seneca,  that  he  only  composed  Commission  £S,  shewy  decla- 
mations. Suet.  CI.  53. 

A  particular  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  this  purpose 
by  Hadrian,  ana'consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  ATH£Ni£UM, 
Aurel.  Vict.'-'^pitoL  in  Gordian.  3.  Pertiaac.  1 1. 

Authors  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  hear  them  recite 
their  works.  Dialog.  deOrat,  9.  who  commonly  received  them 
with  acclamations,  P/tn.^^.  ii»  14.  thus,  B£NE^  pulckri,  ieh. 
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tuge;  NoN  potest  melius,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  %6.  Horai.  Art*  P. 
428*  Pers.  i.  49.  84.  Mart,  ii.  Sophos.  i.  e.sapunfcr^  (^ef«;), 
sati^  doct}^  Mart.  i.  4.  7. — ^o*  gj. — 6j.  4. — 77.  9.  and  some- 
times expressed  their  tondness  for  the  author  by  kissing  hioia 
Martial.  1.  4*  7.  ^/.  jj*^  14* 

4,  The  temple  of  Diana;  built  on  the  Aventine  mount,  at 
the  instigation  of  Servius  TuUius,  by  the  Latin  States,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Roman  people,  in  iqaitation  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built  Alhejoiqt  expence  of 
the  Greek  States  in  Asia,  Liv,  i.  45* 

j.  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Ntim9»  {index  belli  etpads) 
with  two  brazen  gates,  one  on  each  side,  to  be  open  in  war, 
and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  liv<>  .i.  19.  Veil.  ii.  38*  PUn.  34. 7. 
Scrv.  in  Vir^.  i.  204.  vii.  607.  shut  only  once  during  the  le^ 
public,  at  the  end  of  the  irst  Punic  war,  A*  U.  529.  Ibi4» 
thrice  by  Augustus,  [Janum- Quirinum,  i.  e.  Templum  Jani 
belli  potentis,^rr/attJt/,  Suet.  Aug.  st%,  JanumQuirini^liot. 
oA.  iv.  15.  9.)  first  after  she  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  death 
of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725.  Dio^  W*  20*  a  second 
time  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  A.  729.  Dic^  liii.  26.  about  the 
third  time,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  suppose  this  tern* 
pie  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  and  only  enlarged  by  Nu<» 
ma ;  hence  they  take  janusQuirim  for  the  temple  of  Janus, 
built  by  Romulus,  Macrob,  Sat.  i.  9. 

A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papirius,  A.  U.  459. 
liv.  X.  46*  and  another  by  Augustus,  Dio^  liv.  19. 

6.  The  temples  of  Saturn^  June,  Mars^  Venus^  Minerva^ 
Neptune^  S3c.  of  Fortune,  of  which  there  were  many,  pfC^* 
€ord,  Peace,  &c. 

Augustus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Forum  Augusti, 
Suet.  Aug.  29.  Ovid.  Fast,  v.  551.  Dio  says,  in  the  Gspitol, 
liv.  8.  by  a  mistake  either  of  himself  or  his  transcribers.  In 
this  temple  were  suspended  military  standards,  particularly 
those  which  the  Parthians  took  from  the  Romans  under  Cras- 
sus,  A.  U.  701.  Dio,  xl.  27.  and  which  Phraates,  the  Parthi- 
an king,  afterwards  restored  to  Augustus,  Id*  liii«  ag.  together 
with  the  captives,  Id.\vf,%»VelL\u  91.  Just.  xlii.^.Jj^r.iv.ta. 
Eutrop.  vii.  5.  Suetonius,  Aug.  21.  and  Tacit,  Annals  ii.  j. 
say  that  Phraates  also  gave  hostages.  ■■  'No  event  in  the  life  of 
Augustus  is  more  celebrated  than  this,  and  on  account  ot  no* 
thing  did  he  value  himself  more  than  that  he  had  recovered 
without  bloodshed,  and  by  the  mere  terrorof  his  name,  so  many 
citizensandwarlikespoilsylosthythemisconductof  former  com'* 

mandersi 
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hnnden.  Hence  it  is  extolled  by  the  poets,  Herat,  od,  \w.t^.6» 
£p.  i.  18. 56.  Ovid.Trist.  ii.  227.  Fast.  vi.  405.  Firg.  Mn.  viK- 
6o6.and  the  memory  of  it  perpetuated  by  coinsand  inscriptions. 
Ob  a  stone,  found  at  Ancyra^  now  Angouri  in  Phyriga,  {in 
lapide  Ancyrano\  are  these  words  ;  Parthos  trium  exer- 
CITUUM  ROMANORITM,  (i.  e.  of  the  two  armies  of  Crassus, 
both  son,  Dio^  xl.  si.  and  father,  lb,  24.  and  of  a  third  army, 
commanded  by  Oppius  Statianus,  the  Lieutenant  of  Antony, 

Id.  xlix.  2^.)  SPOLIA£TSIGNAR£MITT£|lBMIHI,8UPPLIC£S« 
i^UE  AMICITIAM  POP  U  LI  ROMAN  I  P£T£R£  COEGI  :     And  on 

several  coins  the  Parthian  is  represented  on  his  knees  deliver* 
ing  a  military  standard  to  Augustus ;  with  this  inscription, 

CiVIB.  ET.  SIGN.  MILIT.     A  PaRTHIS.  REC£P.  wl  RESTIT.  vd 

KECUP. 

II.  Theatreg,  seep.  359.  Amphitheatres,^,  348.  and  pla«> 
cfcs  for  exercise  or  amusement* 

ODEUM,  [aHim,  from  oJai,  cano,)  a  building,  where  musi* 
ciansand  actors  rehearsed,  or  privately  exercised  xhemselv^s^ 
before  appearing  on  the  stage,  Cic*  Att.  iv*  t6.  Suet,  Dom,  5. 

NYMrH>&UM,  a  building  adorned  with  statues  of  the 
nymphs,  and  abounding,  as  it  is  thought,  with  fountains  and 
waCer-fallSi  which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  cool- 
ness ;  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  Plin.  xxxv.  12;  s.  43^  long 
of  bein^  introduced  at  Rome,  Capitol  Gord.  3a.  unless  we 
suppose  It  the  same  time  with  the  temple  of  the  nymph,  men., 
tioned  by  Cicero,  MH^  27.  Arusp,  27. 

CIRCL  The  Circus  Maximus,  seep.  340.  Circus 
Flaminius,  laid  out  by  one  Flaminius  ;  called  also y^^t?/^^?^. 
m,  from  a  temple  of  Apollo  near  it,  liv.  iii.  54.  63.  used 
not  only  for  the  celebration  of  games,  but  also  for  making  ha. 
xangues  to  the  people,  Cic.  post,  red,  in  Sen.  6.  Sext.  1 4.    . 

The  Circus  Maximus  was  much  frequented  by  sharpen 
and  fortune-tellers,  Cso'rtilegiJ/juggltrs^  (prastigtatoresj,  &c; 
hence  called  FALLAX.  Borat.  Sat^  i.  t.  113. 

.  Several  new  Circi  were  added  by  the  Emperors,  Nero,  T4- 
cit.  Ann*  xiv.  14.    Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  &c. 

STADIA,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  Cerct,  for  the  run- 
ning of  iten  and  horses,  Suet.  C^s.  39.  Dom.  5.  Hippodro- 
MI,  places  for  the  running  or  coursing  of  horses.  Plant.  Bacch. 
Hi.  3*  27.  also  laid  out  for  private  use,  Martial,  xii.  ^o.  espe. 
dally  in  oountry-villas,  Phn,  ep.  v.  6,  but  here  some  read  My- 
podromm^  a  shady  or  c^overed  walk,  which  indeed  seeits  to  bo 
meant ;  as  Sidon.  ep.  li.  2. 

PAL/ESTRiE, 
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PALESTRA,  GYMNASIA,  tt  XYSTI,  places  for 
ercising  ihe  AthUta ;  See  p.  343.  &  344.  or  pancratiasta^  who 
both  wrestled  and  boxed,  (^vt  pancratio  certebant^  i.  e.  amtn^ 
bus  veribus  (rayxfaro^),  Senec,  ben.  \.  3.  GeU,  iii.  i^.x'di.  97. 
Qjuifictii,  ii.  9. 

These  places  were  chiefly  in  the  CAMPUS  MARTIUS, 
a  large  plain  along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  per- 
formed their  exerc4ses,  antiently  belonging  to  the  Tarquins  ; 
hence  called  S(JP£rbi  regis  ager,  Juvenal,  vi.  523.  and 
after  their  expulsion,  CDnscirrated  to  Mars,  Liv.  ii.  5.  called 
by  way  of  eminence,  CAMPUS,  Horat.  od.  iii-  1.  10.   Ctf. 
Catr,  i.  5.  Off.  u  29.  put  for  the  Comitia  held  there,  Cic.  Orai. 
iii.42.  hence^i^rj  dondna  campit  Cic,  Pis. a.  or. for  the  votes  ; 
hence  venalis  campus ^  i.  e.  suffragxa^  Lucan,  i.  i8o~.  Campi  No^m 
ta^  a  repulse.  Vol-  Max^  vi.  9.  14.  or  for  any  thing  in  which 
a  person  exercises  himself;  hence  latisjimus  dicenai  campus^ 
in  quo  liceat  oratcri  vagari  liberie  a  large  field  for  speaking,  Cic. 
Off'  i   18-.  Acad.  iv.  3^.  Campus ^m  quo  excurrere  virtus,  cog^ 
noscique  possii,  Cic.  Mur.  8. 

NAUMACHI£,  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements, 
boilt  nearly  in  the  iorm  oizCircus :  VSTUS,  i-  e.  Naumachia^ 
Circi  Maximi,  Suet,  Tit.  7.  AuCrUSTi,  Id,  43.  Ttb^  72* 
I>OMiaANl,  Jd.  j.  Marital.  Sped,  28.  These  fights  were  ex« 
faibited  also  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  Jbid.  Sec  p.  345.. 

III.  CURIi£,  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each 
Cuna  met  to  perform  divine  service,  Vdrro,  dt  X.  L.  iv. 
^i.seep.  i.or  where  the  senate  assembled,  (Senacula); 

I V,  FORA,  public  places.  ■  Of  these  the  chief  was, 
FORUM  Roman UM,  Vetus,  vel  Magnum,  a  large  oblong 
open  space  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  bills,  now 
the  cow  market,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held, 
wberejustice  wasadministered,  and  public  business  transacted, 
Seejf*  yj.  99.  12^,  &c«  instituted  by  Romuhis,  DionysAU^o^ 
ana  surrounded  with  porticos,  shops,  and  buildings  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  JJv.  L  3^.  These  shops  were  chiefly  occupied 
by  bankers,  {argentarii);  henee  called  ARG£NTARli£»  sc.  to- 
bema,  Liv.  ixvi.  it?  vet^res,  Plaut.  Cure,  iv.  1.  19.  hence 
ratio  pecuniarum,  qua  inforo  versatur,  the  state  of  money  matp> 
ters ;  Ck.Maml.y.Jidem  deforo  iollere,  to  destroy  public  credit, 
Cic-  Rull.  i.  8.  in/oro  versari,  to  trade.  Id,  Place.  %q.  fora 
iedere,  to  become  haaKrupt,  Scn^  ben,  iv«  39*  vel  in/oro  eurn^ 

non 
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non  habere^  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  15.  hut deforo  deceder:^  not  to 
appear  in  public,  Nep,  Ati.  10.  in  for 0  essexo  heergaged  in 
public  business, Id.  Catn.ytX  dareoptramforOy  Plauu  Asin.ii* 
4«  ^2.fori  tabeSy  the  rase  of  litigation,  Tacit.  Ann.  xu  S.  tn.  ak* 
cnojor0  lUtgare^  to  follow  a  business  one  does  not  uiilerstand» 
Martial.  pr4tj\  xii. 

Around  id't  jorum  were  built  spacious  halls,  calicj  BASI- 
LICA, where  courts  of  justice  might  sit,  and  other  pcblic  bu- 
siness be  transacted,  Sup.  \%\.  not  used  in  early  tiar.es,  Liv. 
xxvi.  27.  adorned  with  columns  and  porticos,  Cic.  ^rr.iv.3. 
V.  58.  AttXv.  t6.  afterwards  converted  into  Christian  durches* 

The  Forum  was  altogether  surrounded  with  arched  forticos, 
with  proper  places  left  for  entrance,  Z.tir.  xli.  27 • 

Near  the  Rostra^  stood  a  statue  of  Marsyas,  vel  -a,  Horat. 
Set.  1.  6.  ifio.  who  having  presumed  to  challenge  Apollo  at 
singing,  and  being  vanquished,  was  flayed  alive,  liv,  ixxviii. 
13.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  70^.  Hence  his  statue  was  set  o)  in  the 
Forum^  10  deter  unjust  litigants. 

These  was  only  one  Forum  under  the  republic.  Julus  Ce« 
sar  added  another ;  the  area  of  which  cost  H.  S.  milies^  i.  e. 
L.  807,291 :  13  •  4«  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  $.24.  and 
Augustus  a  third,  Id.xxix.^i.  HenceTRiNA  fora,  OoiL  Trist. 
iii.  12,  24.  Scnec.  de  Ira^  \u  9.  Triplex  forum,  Maitial.  iii. 

Domitian  began  a  fourth  Forum^  which  was  finished  ly  Ner* 
va,  and  named  from  him,  FORUM  NERV^,  Suit.  dom.  g. 
palled  also  Transitorium,  because  it  served  as  a  convenient 
passage  to  the  other  three,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  28. 

But  the  most  splendid  Forum  was  that  built  by  Trakn,  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war^  Marceun.  xvi. 
6.  GelL  xiii.  23. 

There  were  also  various  FORA,  or  market-places,  where 
certain  commodities  were  sold;  thus,  Forum  BOARIUM,  the 
ox  and  cow  market,  Festus  ;  in  which  stood  a  brazen  stitue  of 
a  bull.  Tacit,  xii.  24.  adjoining  to  the  Circus  Maximus  Ovid. 
Fast.  vi.  ^jj.  SuARiUM,  the  swine-market ;  PISCARIUM, 
|he  Fish-market;  O litori u M, the  Green-market ;  jFi^nmC u- 
f£DiNis,  where  pastry  and  confections  were  sold;  all  ccntigu. 
ous  to  one  another,  along  the  Tiber :  When  joined  lojether 
called  MACELLUM,  from  one  Mac^/Zttj,  whose  howe  had 
$tood  there,  Farr.  de  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Those  who  frequented  this 
place  are  enumerated,  Ter,  Eun.  ii.  a.  25. 

V.  PORTICUS,  orpiazzaSy  were  among  the  most  mien* 

did 
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did  ornaments  of  the  city.  They  took  their  names  either  froni 
the  edifices  to  which  they  were  annexed ;  as  Porticiu  Concordi^t^ 
ApolliniStQuirini^  Her  cults  ^  Theatric  Circi,  Amphitheairi,  &<:• 
or  from  :hc  builders  of.them;  as  Porticus  Pompeia,  LxutA^ 
Octavia^  Agrippa^  &c.  used  chiefly  for  walking  in  or  riding 
under  co/^n^Ovid.  Art,  Am,  i.  67.  Cic,  Dom,  44.  See  p.  441* 

In  Poiticos,  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were  sometimes 
held,  Apfian.  belt.  civ.  xu  p.  joo*  Here  also  those  who  sold 
jewels,  fictures,  or  the  like,  exposed  their  goods. 

Upon  a  sudden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the 
theatre,  yUruv.  v.  9.  Soldiers  sometimes  had  their  tents  in 
porticos  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  31.  There  authors  recited  their  works, 
Juvenal  i*  is.  philosophers  used  to  dispute^  GcOrat*  ii.  so. 
rropift  ii.33.45.  particularly  the  Stoics  ;  whence  their  name, 
(from  oroa,  porticus)^  because  Zeno,  the  founder  of  that  sect, 
taught  Ms  scholars  in  a  portico  at  Athens,  called  PoectU^ 
(vauiuXvi,i'dn^  j^tV/s), adorned  with  various  pictures,  particu. 
larly  that  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Cic^  Mur.  29.  Pers*  iii« 
53.  N^  Mitt.  6.  So  Ckrysippiporticus^  the  school  of,  HoraU 
^/.ii.g.  44*   Seep.  441. 

Porti:os  were  generally  paved,  (pavimcntatte)^  Cic.dom.44. 
Q*  fr.  ii.  1.  supported  on  marble  pillars,  Seticc,  ep.  115.  and 
adornedwith  statues,  Ovid»  Fast.  v.  563.  Tr^^iii.  i*  S9*  ^^^* 
pert.  ii'Cja.  5  Suet.  Aug.  31. 

VI.CULUMNiE,  ($ii>ai,  vel  (t^<),  columns  or  pillars  pro- 
perly denote  the  props  or  supports,  (fulcra)  of  the  roof  of  t 
house,  ir  of  the  principal  beam  on  which  the  roof  depends, 
{columei) ;  but  this  term  came  to  be  extended  to  all  props  or 
supporfi  whatever,  especially  such  as  are  ornamental,  and  also 
to  those  structures  which  support  nothing,  unless  perhaps  a 
statue,  a  globe,  or  the  like. 

A  pnncipal  part  of  architecture  consists  in  a  knowledge' 
of  the  different  form,  size,  and  proportions  of  columns. 

Colimns  are  variously  denominated  from  the  five  different 
orders  of  architecture,  Dsricy  lonic^  Corinthian^  Tuscan^  and 
Cornpoiite^  i.  e.  composed  of  the  first  three. 

The  foot  of  a  column  is  called  the  base^  (basis,  Plin.  xxxvi* 
23.  s.^6.)  and  is  always  made  one  halt  of  the  height  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column  :  That  part  of  a  column  on  which  it 
stands,  is  called  its  pedestal,  (styhbateSf  vel  -/n,  the  top,  its 
chapitsr  or  capital,  {epistvlium,  caput  vel  capitulum),  and  th* 
•traigU  party  its  shaft,  (scapus)* 

Varioua 
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Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  of  great 
men,. and  to  coxnnscijiorate  illustrious  actions,  P/m.xxxiv.j* 
thus,  CoLUM^rA  xnea,  a  brazen  pillar,  on  which  a  league 
with  the  Latins  was  written,  Liv.  ii.  33.  Column  A  rostra- 
TA,  a  column  adorned  with  figures  of  ships,  in  honour  of 
Duilius,  in  the  Forum:  Jtf /.  390,  of  white  marble,  SiL  vi. 
663.  still  remaining  with  its  inscription  ;  another  in  the.  Ca- 
pitol, erected  by  M.  Fulvius,  the  Consul,  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  Liv*  xlii.  eo.  in  honour  of  Caesar,  consisting  of  one 
atone  of  Numidian  marble,  near  twenty  feet  high,  iSi^/.  JTu/, 
86.  of  Galba,  Id.  G.  23. 

But  the  most  remarkable  columns  were  those  of  Trajan 
and  Antoninus  Pius. 

Trajan's  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  Forums 
composed  of  twenty-four  great  pieces  of  marble,  but  so  cu* 
riously  cemented,  as  to  seem  but  one.  Its  height  is  128  feet; 
according  to  Eutropius,  144  feet,  viil.  j«  It  is  about  twelve 
feet  diameter  at  the  bottom ;  and  ten  at  the  top.  It  has  in 
the  inside  185  steps  for  ascending  to  the  top,  and  forty  win* 
dows  for  the  admission  of  light* 

The  whole  pillar  is  incrusted  with  marble,  on  which  are 
represented  the  warlike  exploits  of  that  Emperor  and  his  ar- 
my, particularly  in  Dacia.  On  the  top  was  a  Colossus  of 
Trajan,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  his  right,  an 
hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which  his  ashes  were  put ;  but  Eu- 
tropius affirms  his  ashes  were  deposited  under  the  pillar,  viii.^, 
.  The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  erected  to  him  by  the  senate 
after  his  death.  It  is  176  feet  high,  the  steps  of  ascent  106, 
the  windows  56.  The  sculpture  and  other  ornaments  are 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  Trajan's  pillar,  but  the 
work  greatly  interior. 

Both  these  pillars  are  still  standing,  and  justly  reckoned 
amQng  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  instead  of  t^be  statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  statue 
of  St«  Peter  to  be  erected  on  Trajan's  pillar,  and  of  Paul  on 
that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fofid  of  adorning  their 
bouses  with  pillars,  Gc.  Vtrr.  i.  55.  &c.  Horat.  od.  li.  i8» 
Juven.  vii.  i8a.  and  placing  statues  between  them,  \in  intcr^ 
columniis)^  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19.  as  in  temples,  (?i;.  Trisi.  iii.  x.  6i« 

A  tax  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  pillars,  called  Co* 
LyMNARiUM,  OV.  JiL  xiii,  6.  Crj.  B.  C.  iii.  28.  s.  32. 

There  was  a  pillar  in  the  Forum^  called  Cslumna  M^a, 
from  C.  Marnius^  who  having  conquered  the  Antiates,  A.  U, 
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417.  placed  the  brazen  beaks  of  their  ships  on  the  tribunal 
in  the  Forum^  from  which  speeches  •  were  made  to  the 
people ;  hence  called  ROSTRA  ;  5^^  p.  yj.  PUn.  xxxiv.  ^. 
s.  n. 

Near  this  pillar,  slaves  and  thieves,  or  fraudulent  bankrupts, 
used  to  be  punished,  Cic.  Cluent.  13.  Hence  insignificant  idle 
persons,  who  used  to  saunter  about  that  place,  were  called 
CoLUMNARii,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  9.  as  those  who  loitered  about 
the  Rostra  and  courts  of  justice  were  called  Subrostrani, 
Cic.  Fam.  viii.  i.and  Subbasilicarii,  P/^i«/.Ca^/.iv.  s.sj. 
comprehended  in  the  TurbaforcnsiSt  or  pUbs  uroana^  which 
Cicero  often  mentions. 

VII.  ARCUS  TRIUMPHALES,  arches  erected  in 
honour  of  illustrious  generals,  who  had  gained  signal  victories 
in  war,  DiV?,  xlix.  15.  li.  19.  liv.  8.  several  of  which  are  still 
standing.  They  were  at  first  very  simple  ;  built  of  brick  or 
hewn-stone;  of  a  semi-circular  figure;  hence  called  Form i- 
CES  by  Cicero,  Vtrr.  i.  7.  ii.  63,  but  afterwards  more  roagni^ 
ficent,  built  of  the  finest  marble,  and  of  a  square  figure,  with 
a  large  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two  small  ones  on  each 
side,  adorned 'with  columns  and  statues,  and  various  figures 
done  in  sculpture,  Juv.  x.  1^6. 

From  the  vault  of  the  middle  gate,  hung  little  winged 
images  of  victory,  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which,  when 
let  down,  they  put  on  the  victor's  head  as  he  passed  in 
triumph  This  magnificence  began  under  the  first  emperors ; 
hence  Pliny  calls  it  NoviciUM  inventum,  xxxiv.  6.  s.  a2« 

VIII.  TROPiEA,  trophies,  were  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  fixed  upon  any  thin?,  as  signs  or  monuments  of 
victory,  [arfom^/uga);  trtcitd  [positavelstatuta)  usually  in 
the  place  where  it  was  gained,  and  consecrated  to  some  divi- 
nity, with  an  inscription,  f^irg.  j£n.  xi.  5.  iii.  288.  Ovid. 
Art.  Amor.  ii.  744.  Tacit.  Ann,  ii.  t2.  Curt.  vii.  7.  viii.  i. 
used  chiefly  among  the  antient  Greeks,  who,  for  a  trophy, 
decorated  the  trunK  of  a  tree  with  the  arms  and  spoils  oi  the 
vanquished  enemy,  5^tf/.  Theb.  ii.  joy.  Jfuv.  x.  133.  Those 
who  erected  metal  or  stone,  were  held  in  detestation  by  the 
other  states,  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  23.  nor  did  they  repair  a  trophy 
when  it  decayed,  to'intimate,  that  enmities  ought  not  to  be 
immortal,  Plutarch,  quast.  Rom.  36.  Dioi.  Sic.  13. 

Trophies  were  not  much  used  by  the  Romans^  who,  Flo- 
rus  says,  never  insulted  the  vanquished,  iii.  a«  They  called 
any  monuments  of  a  victory  by  that  name,  Cic.  Arch.  7.  Dom. 
37.  Pis.  38.  PUn.  paneg.  59.  rlin.  nat.  hist^  iii.  3.  s.  4^  ao.  s. 
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24.  Thus  the  oak  tree,  with  a  cross  piece  of  Wood  on  the 
top,  on  which  Romulus  carried  the  spoils  of  Acron,  king  of 
the  Caen inenses,  is  called  by  Plutarch  rpovasioy:  by  Liv.  fer* 
CULUM,  i.  10.  or,  as  others  read  the  passage,  feretrum. 
Tropaum  is  also  put  by  the  poets  for  the  victory  itself,  Horat. 
od.  ii.  19.  Nepn  Thendst,  g,  or  the  spoils,  Virg.  G,  iii.  32. 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a  trophy,  as  having 
been  cpnsecratcdto  the  gods  of  war.  Thus  Caesar  left  standing 
the  trophies  which  Pompey,  from  acriminal  vanity,  had  erect- 
ed on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  after  his  conquest  of  Sertorius 
and'Perpenna  in  Spain,  JDi^,  xii.  24.  Strab.  iii.  p.  136.  and 
that  of  Mithridates  over  Triarius  near  Ziela  in  Pontus,  Id.  xiii. 
48,  but  reared  opposite  to  them  monuments  of  his  own  vic- 
tories ;  over  Afranius  and  Petreius  in  the  former  place,  and 
over  PharnaceSy  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  the  latter,  Ibid. 
The  inscription  on  Caesar's  trophy  on  the  Alps  we  have,P/7ff. 
iii.  2o.  s.  24.  Drusus  erected  trophies  near  the  Elbe  for  his 
victories  over  the  Germans.  Dio,  Iv.  1.  Flor.  iv.  12.  23. 
Ptolemy  places  them  (inter  Canduam  et  Luppiam),  ii.  11. 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies, 
still  remaining  at  Rome,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
those  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha, 
and  over  the  dfnbri  and  TaUini^  vel  -es.  Suet.  Jul.  11.  Val« 
Max.  vi.  9. 14.     But  this  seems  not  to  be  ascertained. 

IX.  AQUiEDUCTUS.  Seep.  442.  Some  of  them  brought 
water  to  Rome  from  more  than  the  distance  of  sixty  miles, 
through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies,  Plin.  xxxvi. 
1  j.  s.  24.  supported  on  arches,  in  some  places,  above  109  feet 
high,  one  row  being  placed  above  another.  The  care  of 
them  antiently  belonged  to  the  Censorsand  iEdiles ;  afterwards 
certain  officers  were  appointed  for  tliat  purpose  by  the  £m- 

Eerors,  called  Curatores  aquarum,  with  720  men,  paid 
y  the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  divided  into  two  bodies, 
(famika J  \i\i^  one  called  Publica,  first  instituted  by  Agrip- 
pa,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of  260 ;  the  other,  Familia 
Ci£5ARis,  of  460,  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
FrofUin.  de  AquitducL 

The  slaves  employed  in  taking  pare  of  the  water,  were 
called  Aquarii,  Cic,  Fam.  viii.  6.  Aquaria  provincia,  is 
supposed  to  mean  the  charge  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  Ctc.  ^at.  5. 

A  person  who  examined  the  height  from  which  water  might 

be 
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be  brought,  was  called  LIBRATOR,P£».  ep,  x.  50.  6q.  the 
insLrument  by  which  this  was  done.  Aquaria  libra,  l^ttrvv. 
viii.  6.  hence  locus  pari  libra  cum  atjuore  maris  est ^  of  tke 
same  height,  ColumelL  viii.  17.  Omnes  aqua  Jxvtrsa  in  uriem 
liira  per veniuntf  from  SLdiEcreni  height^  Frontin,  u  tS.  So 
turres  ad  libramfactce^  of  a  proper  heisrht,  C<rx.  B.  C  iii.  40* 
Locus fld  libellam  aquuSt  quite  level,  ^ar.  de  R,  R,  i.  6. 

The  declivity  oi  an  aqueduct  [libramentum  aqua)  was  at 
least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet,  [in  centenos  pedes 
siciKci  minimum  erit)^  Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.  according  to  Vi* 
truvius,  half  a  foot,  viii.  7,  *  The  moderns  observe  nearly 
that  mentioned  by  Pliny.  If  the  water  .was  conveyed  under 
ground,Hhere  were  openings  (lumina)  every  240  feet,  [in  binos 
actus) t  Ibid. 

The  Curator  or  prafeclus  aquarum  was  invested  by  Augustus 
with  considerable  authority,  Suet,  Aug.  37.  attended  without 
the  city  by  two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  an  architect,  se- 
cretaries, &c,  Frontin.  hence,  under  the  later  emperors,  be 
was  called  Consularis  aqua&um,  /•  1.  C  de  Aquad, 

According  to  P.  Victor,  there  were  twenty  aquaeducts  in 
Rome,  but  others  make  them  only  fourteen.  They  were 
named  from  the  maker  of  them,  the  place  from  which  the 
water  was  brought,  or  from  some  other  circumstance ;  thus, 
Aqua  Qaudia^  Appia,  Marcia^  J^uha,  Cimina.  Felix^  VikgO, 
(vel  virgineus liquor^  Ovid.  Pom.  i.  8. 38.)  so  called,  because 
a  young  girl  pointed  out  certain  veins,  which  the  diggers  fol- 
lowing found  a  great  quantity  of  water,  Frontin,  but  others 
'give  a  different  account  of  the  matter,  Plin.  xxxi.  3.  Cassiodor* 
vii.  epist,  6.  made  by  Agrippa,  Dio^  liv.  14.  as  several  others 
were.  Suet.  Aug,  42.  Dio^  xlviii.  oa.  xlix.  14.  42. 

X.  CLOACiE,  (a CLUO  vel  conluo,  i.e.purgo, Fest.&FHn.) 
sewers,  drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off  the  filth  of  the  city 
into  the  Tiber ;  first  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  38* 
extending  under  the  wh^le  city,  attd  divided  into  numerous 
branches;  the  arches  which  supported  the  streets  and  building' 
wereso  high  and  broad,  that  a  wain  loaded  withhay,  {veAis,  v. 
^esfotni  largi  onusta)y  might  go  below,  and  vessels  sail  in  them: 
HencePliny  <;d\\%ihtmoperum  omnium  dictumaximumySuJissis 
montibus^  atque  urbe  pensili^  subtcrque  navigataixxxvi.  1 3.  S(r 
Strab,  V.  p.  225.  There  were  in  the  streets,  at  prober  disrances, 
openings  for  the  admission  of  dirty  water,  or  any  other  fiW»i 
Horal.Sat.  U.  3.  242.  which  persons  were  appointed  always 
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to  rerhove  and  also  to  keep  the  Qoacx  clean,  Plin.  epJu.^t^ 
This  was  the  more  easily  effected  by  the  declivity  o£the 
ground,  •  and  the  plenty  of  water  with  which  the  city tfas 
supplied,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 

The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  communicacJ^ 
was  called  CLOACA  MAXIMA,  the  work  of  Tarquinis 
Superbus,  Liv.  i.  56.  Various  cloaca  were  afterwards  mak, 
Liv,  xxxix.  44. 

The  Cloaca  at  first  were  carried  through  the  streets,  {kr 
publicum  ducta)  ;  but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuildi.g 
the  city,  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they  in  many  placs 
went  under  private  houses,  Liv.  v.  55. 

Under  the  republic,  the  Censors  had  the  charge  of  tk 
Cloaca^  but  under  the  Emperors,  Curatores  Cloacarui 
were  appointed,  and  a  tax  imposed  for  keeping  them  in  repai; 
called  Cloacarium,  Ulpian. 

XI.  VIJSa — ^The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest  £ 
all  the  Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  expenc^ 
extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pilla{( 
of  Hercules  to  the  Euphfates,  and  the  southern  conGnea  i 
Egypt. 

The  Carthaginians  are  said  first  to  kave  paved  fstraxnsst 
their  roadi  with  stones ;  and  after  them,  the  Romans,  Isida* 
XV.  16. 

The  first  road  which  the  Romans  paved,  [muniverutu)^  vpA 
to  Capua;  first  made  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor,  the  saA« 
who  built  the  first  aquaaduct,  A.  U.  441,  jL/z/.  ix.  29.  Euttp. 
ii.  4.  afterwards  continued  toBrundusium,i7((7ra/.^]^.  i.i8.iO. 
Sat.  u  j.  Tacii.  Ann.  ii,  30.  about  350  miles,  but  by  wlpna 
is  uncertain  ;  called  regina  viarum,  ^iat,  Sylv.  u.  fi.ii, 
paved  with  the  hardest  flint,  so  firmly,  that  in  several  pjices 
H  remains  entire  unto  this  day,  above  sooo  years;  so  bpad^ 
thai  two  carriages  might  pass  one  ^pother,  commonly  .iow« 
ever  not  exceeding  fourteen  feet.  The  stones  were  (/diffe- 
rent sizes,  from  one  to  five  feet  every  way,  but  so  Artfully 
joined,  that  they  appeared  but  one  stone.  There  vn^ro  two 
iirata  below ;  the  first  straJl^uTnoixoxx!^  stones  cemented  with 
mortar,  and  the  second  of  gravel ;  the  whole  about  ihree  feet 
thick. 

The  roads  were  so  raised  as  to  command  a  projpect  of  the 
adjacent  country.  On  each  side  there  was  usuatly  a  row  of 
larger  stones,  called  Margin es,  a  little  raised,  for  foot  pas^* 
seogers :  hence  the  roads  were  said  Marginaki,  Liu,  xli.  £/« 

Sometimes 
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iometitpes  roads  were  only  covered  with  gravel,  {gUtred)^ 
win  a  foot-path  of  stone  on  each  side,  Ibid. 

jLugustus  erected  a  gilt  pillarin  ihcForum^  called  MILLIA* 
RUM  AUREUM,PAi!.  iii.  5,  TacU.  Hist.  i.  73.  Stut.Oih.  6. 
Z>,  liv.  8*  where  all  the  military  ways  terminated,  Plut^in 
Qlba^p.  1064.  The  miles  however  were  reckoned  not  from 
itbut  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  1.  154.  D.  de  KS.  along  all 
th  roads,  to  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  marked  on  stones  ; 
hnce  LAPIS  is  put  for  a  mile;  thus,  adtertiumlapidcm^  the 
sme  with  tria  mlliapassuum  ab  urbe,  Plin.  xv.  18.  Liv.  xxvi, 
o.  At  smaller  distances,  there  were  stones  for  travellers  to 
Mt  on,  and  to  assist  those  who  alighted  to  mount  their  horses, 
IhUarck.  in  Gracch.     See  p.  218. 

The  public  ways  (PUBLICiE  VliE),  were  named  cither 
rom  the  persons  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  the  places  to 
^hichthey  led  :  thus,  VIA  APPIA,  and  near  it,  f^ia  NU- 
^ICIA,  which  also  led  to  Brundusium. 

Via  AURELI  A,  along  the  coast  of  Etruria ;  FLAMINIA* 
3  ArimTnum  and  Aqileia;  CASSIA,  in  the  middle,  be- 
ween  these  two,  through  Etruria  to  Mutina,  Cu.  Phil,  xii.  9. 
icz/.ii.  4.  EMILIA,  which  led  from  Ariminum  toPlacen-^ 
la,  Lh-  xxxix.  3. 

Via  PR^NESTINA,  to  PntnesU:  TRIBURTINA,  vel 
•IIBURS,  toTi^tir,  Horat,  Sat.  i.  6.  108.  OSTIENSIS,  to 
Istia;  Laurbntina,  to  Laurentum,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  16.  Sala* 
RA ;  so  called,  because  by  it  the  Sabines  carried  salt  from  the 
8(v^  Festus,  Martial,  iv.  64.  t%.    Latin  A,  &c. 

The  principal  roads  were  called  PUBLICO,  vel  Milita- 
Rik,  consulates ,  yt\  piratoria  :  as  among  the  Greeks,  BofO^Mm 
i.  <!  reA^:  the  less  frequented  roads,  PRIVATE,,  agrarit^f 
ytXmcinaUs,  quia  ad  agros  d  vicos  ducunt,  Ulpian. 

%e  charge  of  the  public  ways  was  intrusted  only  to  men 
of  tiev highest  dignity.  Plin.  ep.  v.  15.  Augustus  himself 
underook  the  charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome,  and  ap* 
pointd  two  men  of  Praetorian  rank  to  pave  the  roads ;  each 
of  whon  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  Dia,  liv.  8. 

Fromthe  principal  ways,  there  were  cross*roads,  which  led 
to  some  has  noted  place,  to  a  country  vfUa,  or  the  like,  called 
DIVER7ICULA,  Suet,  Net.  48.  PHn.  31.  3.  s.  2.5.  Serv. 
ad  /En.  ix.379.  whicli  word  is  put  also  for  the  inns  along  the 

fmblic  roadi,  Liv,  i.  51.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  2.  7.  hence 
or  a  digression  from  the  principal  subjecti  lie.  ix«  17*  Jmc* 
not.  XV.  72. 

But 
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Buk  places  near  the  road  where  travellers  rested  fquo  diver* 
ierentadr€quiescendum)i^rt  commonly  calledDIVERSORI A» 
whether  belonging  to  a  triend,  the  same  with  Hospiha^  Cic. 
Fam%  vi.  19.  or  purchased  on  purpose,  lb.  vii.  23.  or  hiredi 
(»m/^rw)/ then  proparly  called  Caupona, /fi^ra^  ep.  i.  11. 
i2i  or  TABBaNi£  DiVEHsoRiA^  PUuL  Truc*  iii.  2.  29^  and 
the  keeper,  {Institor),  of  such  a  place,  of  an  inn  or  tavern. 
CAUPO I  those  who  went  to  it,  Div)2RSOres,  Cic.  Inven.  i.  4* 
Divin»  2j.  Hence  commcrandi  nature  diversorium  nobis^  non 
habitandi  dcdit.  Id.  Sen.  23.  - 

In  later  times,  the  inns  or  stages  alon^  the  roads  were  calU 
cd  MANSlONES  ;  commonly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's 
Journey  from  one  another,  Ste  p.  372.  and  at  a  less  distance, 
places  for  relays,  called  MUTATIONES,  where  the  public 
courict^f^ {puihcicursores  vel  V^redarii),  changed  horses* 

These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  Emperor,  but  could  only  be  used  by  those  em- 
ployed on  the  public  service,  without  a  particular  permission 
notified  to  the  inn->kecpeis  hyz  diploma,  Plin*  ep»  x.  14.  121. 
The  ilbmans  had  no  public  posts,  as  we  have. 
.  The  first  invention  of  public  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus» 
Xenophon.  Cyrop,  viii.  p.  496.  Edit,  Hutchinson.  Augustus  first 
introduced  them  among  the  Romans,  Suet*  Aug.  49.  Plutarch* 
Galh,  But  they  were  employed  only  to  forward  the  public 
dispatches,  or  to  convey  political  intelligence,  Plin.  ep*  x* 
120.  It  is  surprising  they  were  not  sooner  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce  and  private  communication*  Lewis  XI» 
^rst  established  them  in  France,  in  the  year  1474  :  but  it  was 
not  till  the  first  of  Charles  IL  anno,  1660,  that  the  post-office 
was  settled  in  England  by  act  of  Parliament,  Raptn,  voL  ft. 
622.Jot.  cd.  and  three  years  after  the  revenues  arising  from 
it,  when  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York,  amounted  only  to 
L.  200,000,  11%  680. 

Near  the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  se- 
pulchres ;   Seep.  480. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  also  called  VIvE,  the  cross- 
streets.  Via  transversa,  Cic.  Verr^  iv.  53.  thus,  Via  sa- 
cra, Horai.  Sat.  i.  9.  Nova,  Quid.  Fast*  vi.  395,  &c.  paved 
with  flinty  Juvenal,  iii.  270.  yet  usually  dirty,  id*  247.  Mart. 
vii.  60.  6.  V.  23.  6. 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  mountains, 
as  the  grotto  of  Puzzoii,  CryptaPuteoutna,  between  Putelii 
and  Naples  :  and  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  by  bridges* 

P  P  (hence 
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{lncnc€:facere  pan  fern  en  ftuwo ;  fiuvmm  p9ntejunpre^  fel 
mttere  ;  pdnUmJIuvio  tmpcntre^  ind$Ti  vd  xnj%ctrt.\ 

The  anticnt  bridges  of  Rome  were  eieht  in  number  s    i. 
Pens  SUBLICIUS,  ye\j£miliuSy  so  called,  because/first  made 
oi*  wood,  (froR)  suUica  stakes,  Liv*  i.  33.)  and  afterwards  of 
stone  by  iflmilhis  Lepidus  ;  tome  vestiges  of  it  still  nemain  WL 
the  foot  of  Mount  Avcntine ;  a.  P<nii  TABRICIUS«  which 
led  to  an   isle  in  the  Tiber,   (insuta),   first  buik  of 
A.  69s,  Dio,  37.  45.   And  3.   CESl  lUS,  which  led 
tbe island:  4.  SENATOR! US,  vtVPalatinus,  near 
Palatine ;  some  arches  of  it  are  Still  standing :  5.  Pam  JA- 
NICULI,  yel  •csrii,  so  aamed,  because  it  led  to  the  Jam* 
culum  ;  still   standing  3   6.  Fms  TRIUMPHAUS,   which 
those  who  triumphed  passed  in  goin^  to  tbe  Capitol ;  only  a 
few  vestiges  of  it  remain :  7.  Pons  ^LIUS,  buik  by  ^bas 
,   Hadrianus ;  still   standing ;  the  largest  and   most  beautiful 
bridge  in  Rome :    8.  Pons  MILVIUS,  wkbom  the  dlj ; 
sow  called  Ponie^olU, 

There  are  several  bridges  on  the  Aniih  or  Teoertmtr  the 
most  considerable  of  which  is  P§ns  NiRSis,  so  called,  bccapse 
rebuilt  by  the  Eunuch  Narses,  after  it  bad  been  destroyed 
by  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Flaminian  w;a^»  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  was  Pons  NARNiENsiSt  which 
joined  two  mountains,  near  Narnia,  or  Narnt,  over  the  river 
Nar,  built  by  Augustus,  of  stupendous  height  and  size  ;  ves- 
tiges of  it  still  reniain»  one  arch  entire,  above  loo  feet  high, 
and  i£d  feet  wide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  perhaps  t)ie 
most  wonderful  ever  made  in  the  worM,  was  the  bridge  of 
Trajan  over  the  Danube  ;  raised  en  twenty  niers  of  hewn- 
stone,  150  feet  from  the  foundation,  sixty  feet  broad,  and 
270  feet  distant  from  one  another,  extendiing  in  length  about 
a  mile.  But  this  stupendous  work  was  demolish^  by  the 
succeeding  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  ordered  the  upper  part 
and  the  arcl^s  to  be  taken  down,  under  pretext  that  it  might 
not  serve  as  a  passage  to  the  Barbarians;  it  they  should  become 
masters  of  it ;  i)?^,  iviii.  13.  but  in  reality,  a»  some  wruera 
say,  through  envy  ;  because  he  despaired  of  being  able  to 
raise  any  work  comparable  to  it.  Some  of  thepillari  are  still 
standing. 

There  was  abridge  at  Nismes  (iV(rma»ivm),    in  Fraoce^ 
which  supported  an  aquasduct  over  the  river  Gardon,  coa« 

'  sisting 
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,wktn%  <rf  Oxttt  rowd  erf  »fcbe» ;  s^ctd  of  wbleh  il}ll  ttMAtt 
ei^tir^,  and  ore  esteemed  oM  of  tb^  lAosf  #lc^ifii  inonutiie'tttt 
of*  RdimMmarhificen^e.  "tYit  stoMs  are  6f  an  txittotAntMf 
At^i  i^rat  of  ifaeni  tweilly  feet  Icmf }  aiid  lo^  haY*  bMtl 
jofiie#  togetker,  wttboitt  eeiflcM,  by  ^itiaHi^iroii.  Th6 
£1^  row  of  srrchtf»,  waf  438  fe«i  long  $  tbe  MooAd,  '/ifi ;  tbcf 
tbtM  and  bi^hest,  805 ;  the  belgbt  of  ihe  <bree  froaik  tb* 
watdr,  i8«  feet» 

Iii  tbethM  of  Trajafi)  a  noble  bHdgt  wai  biiYk  over  th< 
Tag;tfs  or  TayO)  Mar  Akan^a  iik  Spain ;  part  of  #bieh  ia 
still  standing.  It  consisted  of  six  arcbes,  eigbty  feet  bfoai^ 
<(acb,  and  some  of  them  Mo  feet  bigb  above  the  wate^  ex« 
tendiaf  fn  length  660  feet% 

Tbe  largest  single  aArched  bridge  known,  is  over  tb^  rivei^ 
Ebnrer,  or  AHier,  ih  Franee,  called  Pons  veneris  BmMis^  near 
tbe  city  Arioude,  in  Avergne,  from  Ikhd,  the  natne  of  t 
Jindge  among  the  antieM  Gaols.  The  pillars  stand  on  twer 
rodk^,  at  tbe  distance  of  ^95  f6et.  The  afcb  \i  eighty •.fon 
tcei  high  above  tbe  water. 

Of  temporary  bridgetf^  the  iftost  famous  wat  that  of  Ca^sifT 
over  the  Rhine,  constructed  of  wood,  C^ts.  BM.  iv«  17. 

Tbe  Romans  often  made  brid^^es  of  rafts  or  boats,  joined 
to  one  another,  Qes.M,  G.  u  la.  viii.  14.  Fhr.  tli.  j.and some- 
times of  empty  casksor  leathern  bottles,  ^fir^'^dfiuin.  viii«  Zothk. 
iii.  Lucan.  fv.4ao.  as  tb<i  Greeks,  XeMpk.  Oj/t.  iti. 


LIMITS  of  the  EMPIRE. 


HTHE  limits  which  Augustus  set  to  tbe  Roman  Empire,  and 
in  bis  testament  advised  bis  successors  not  to  go  beyond^ 
TacU\Ann,  i.  1 1.  Dio^  Ivi.  33.  SC4 1.  where  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  east ;  on  the  north, 
the  Danube  aad  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the  south,  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  tbe  deserts  of  Africa  and  Mount  Atlas ;  including 
tbe  whole  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  best  part  of  the  then 
known  world.  So  that  the  Romans  were  not  without  foun« 
dation  called  Rerum  domini,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  aSs.  and  Rome^ 
Lux  orbistbrrahum.atque  ARx  OMNIUM  GENTIUM,  Csr. 

Cat.  iv.  6.     TbRRARUM  DBA  OENTIUMV^tJE  Roma,  CUl  PAR 

ESTmHiL,  IT  NIHIL  SBCUNDUM^  Mart.  xii.  8.  Caput 

t^  9  QftatU 
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QRBISTeitRAKUM,  Uv^  U  l6.  XXl.  ^.  CapUT  REKUM,  TocU^ 

¥4f*  ii-  3S*  JJv»  '•4(5«  DoMiNA  Roma,  Herat*  od,  iv,  14. 44* 
Pri4«]G£PS.urbiUki,  A/»  iii.  13*  Regia,  Efi,  i.  7.44«    Pui^- 

QHBRRIMA  ReilUM)   ^^^•^•il*  534«  .MAXIMA  RERUM,  i£jr, 

vii.  6o8.  Sed qua  de  sipiem  toium  circumspiat  orbcm  morUikus, 
IMPERII  Roma  i^EVU^VE^.e^princifum  v.imperatorum)  ix>* 
i^\l%y  Ovid.  Trisit*  u  4.  69.  Dumque  suis  v%cfrcx  omnem  dc  mon^ 
tibus orbemprospidel domitum^  Martia^Roma,  legar^'i^y.uLy^ 
ji.  Caput  mundi  beritmque  potestas,  Lucan.  ii.  136. 
Sfptum  URBS  alt^jugis  toto  qm&  prvC^sidet  oa^irPr^per/, 
iii*  11.  57. 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  few  additions  were 
made  to  the  empire  after  his  time^.  Trajan  subdued  Dacia, 
north  of  the  Datiube,  and  Mesopqtsinih^  and  Armenia,  east  o£ 
the  Euphrates,  EtUrop.  viii*  s.  Tb^  sou|th  of  Britain  was  re- 
duced by  Ostorius  un(jkr  Claudius,  and  the  Roman  doooinion 
was  extended  to  the  frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  Agri- 
C9Ja,  under  Domitian,  Tacit*  Agric.  23.  But  what  is  re«. 
markable,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  exerted 
t9.  the  utmost  under  Severus^  one  of  its  most  warlike  princes, 
could  not  totally  subdue  the  nation  of  the  Caledonians,  whose 
i|ivincible  ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom,  (devota  morti 
F.ECTORA  L(BER.«,  i/^r^^.  ^J.  iv«  14.  18.)  at  last  obliged  that 
emperor,  after  granting  thera  peace^  to  spend  near  two  years 
in  building,  with  .  incredible  labour,  a  wall  of  solid  stone, 
twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  thick,  with  forts  and  towers, 
at  proper  distances,  and  a  rampart  and  ditch,  from  the  Sol- 
way  frith,  to  the  mouth  of  theTyne,  above  sixty-eight  miles, 
to  repress  their  inroads.*' 

The  wall  of  iSeverius  is  called  by  some  murus,  and  by 
others  vallum.  Spartianus  says  it  was  80  miles  long,  in 
vilaScucri^  i8*  &2&.  Eutropi us  makes  it  only  32  miles,  viH«< 
i^«  See  also  Victor.  EpU.  xx.  4.0rosius,  vii.  17.  Herodian-, 
ill.  48.  Beda,  Hist*  i.  j.  Cassiodorus,  Chronicon.  Cambden, 
p.6oy.  edit^  ^59\*  Gordon's  Itinerarj^,  c.  7 — 9*^-  65—93. 
Cough's  translation  of  Cambden,  u,  lii.  p..  flii. 

LATIN 


*  Severus,  in  pciietratins  thb  country,  is  s^id  to  have  lo6t  no  less  tl\ain 
fifty  thousan<l  men,  (irtyTs  .aupaJac  o'^^acj,  ^^»  '•  IxxvJ.  c.  13.  —Mr.  Hume 
niust  have  overlooked  this  fact,  when  he  says,  that  the  Romans  efttertained 
uCM/ri^/ for  Calcduiia,  Hist.  i^J'  MngUndf  v»/.  i./>.  lo,  %V9,  edit. 
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Paedagogi 

Paffani 

Palang^ 

Palestrae 

Palatium 

Palea 

Pales 

P^Iilia 

Primus 

Palimtestos 

PftUa 

Palladium 

Paludamentum 

Palus,  v.  -aria 

Palare    vites 

Pancratiasts 

Pandects 

Pantheon        320, 

Pantoioiiiii 


lis.  4^J 

977 

538 
610 

302 

7.861 

40 

400 

88»  299 
409 
520 
269 

841 

390 
92 


87.  5" 

65^  74 
407 

844»  568 
561 


^ 


i03 
509 

270 

371 

376.  440 

M* 

223 

867 


Papyrus 

Parasanga 

Parapherna 

Paretemon 

Parentalia 

Parricidse 

Parte!  navii 

rartiani 

Passus 

PatibuluM 


199 


Page 
5* 

461 
401 

48^ 
.274 

40a 

£88 

508 

xoo 


Patres  tninorutn  et  majorum 


gentium 
Conscript! 
Patricii 

Patrimi  8|  matrimi 
Patron! 
PausariuS 
Pavimenta 
Pecuarius 
Pccten 
Peculatus 
Peculium 
Pecunia 
Pedanei  judicet 
Pedarii  senatoret 
Pedes  velorum 
Pegroata 
Penates 
Pentathlum 
Penula 
Perduellio 
Peregrin! 
Pergamena 
Penscelii 
Perones 


86 


a 
8 

8 
460 

86a 

40/ 

6»9 

103 

38.47 
491 

4«8 

8i« 
18^ 

848 
419 

88 

44*  7S 

SO7 

4>9 

4«» 


Per  **  et  libraib  47,  481  ^7 
I^ereinptoriuiii  edictum  113 
Pe»  503 

Pctasus  4S8 

Peuuristc  358 

Petitor  ssS 

Q  4  Peterritum 


J94 
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Pclortitum 

PKaros 

Piki 

Pilaoi 

PiWnnim 

Pifieks 

Pinatheca 

Pistruium 

Piitacia 

PISlgiarit 

Plaustrum 

Plausus 

Pl«biscita 

Pleljs 

PIbiaSei 

Plutei- 

Pdrcilkleta 

PoGula 

PcKlium      / 

PdUNe  militares 


Page 

409 

440 

367 

553 
422 

6^5 

37 

454 
200 

554 

358 

98,  i8^  i8« 

29 

559 

.  '  396 

548 

454 
348 

391 


PolKc<em  premere  ct  vcrtere 


PpfKnctores 

PoiQxrium 

Pomona 

Pbndo 

Pontes 


351 
472 

73*  563 

288 

496 

92,  210,578 


P^ntlfex  Maumus 
Pondfices 

Pfep*  320, 

Pbgpaeanum 
Pbpulares 
Populi  Fundi 
I^pUliscita 
Porcsi 
Pona 

I^rtx  castrorum 
'■    '  Romse 
Pgrticus  44^1, 

PoTtiscuIus 
Pqriitor  J    .  65, 


291 
290 

3^3 

424 

31 

i8t 

537 

7* 

373 

57Qr 


Portorium 

PortHs 

Po«c« 

Posiicum 

Postliminium 

Posiolationes 

Poicstas 

Potitii  et  Pinarii 

Pra^fectus  annonas 

-^-^ aquarum 

'»  ■  '•     Celeruni' 

■  claasis 


S89 


Pi 

993 
66 

78,  1^4 

574 


militarl«9rafii  »5t 


»33 
»49 

.48 

^»* 
416 

64»  »54 


■  ■  '  monim 

■  '  praetorio 
'  vigilum 

■  Urbi,  Jtc. 
Praeceptor 
Rraecinctus 
IViccones 
Pnedes 

Pracdia  libera,  &c« 
— —  urbana 
•——censuicensendo  69,  isg 
Prasfecti  ^a 

Prasfecturae  74 

IVsficx  47^ 

Pnrmia  militaria^  3^4 

Pnepetes  88,  999 

Praenotaen  3a 

Prasrogativa  ^ 

Praetores  103, 108,  119 

Praitorii  1  ^9 

Praetorianorum  castiu      ^€3 


PraBtorium 
Pnevaricatio 

Prandium 

PrdU 

Prelum 

Priapus' 

Kriaceps  senten(i» 


373 
«7<^  537 

433 

54* 

45« 

*»5 
16 

Princeps 


i 
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59S 


l^rinceps  JuVentutis 
Senatus 


Principes 

Principia 

Principium 

Privaii  127, 

Privilegia  25 

Procuratores    246,  262,  534. 

Processus  Consularis       112 


Page 
28 
4,169 

367 

373 

77 

295 

222 


Proletarii 

Promulsis 

Propagines ' 

^ropugnacula 

Prorcta 

Proscenium 

Proscriptio 

FrovinciaB 

Provoc^io 

Psilothrum 

Publican! 

Pugillares 

Pullarius 

Pulmentum 

Pulpitum 


81,  97 

447 

545 
404 

407 

361 

198 

69,  113,165 

45.  J  37 

43» 
27,64 

510 

299 

434 
361 


Punctim  peCere  et  csesim  350 
Pupacf  467 

Purpura  427 

Puteal  247 

Pyra     ^  481 

Pyrriche  312 


Quadrigae 

Juadrigati 

^Uadruplatores 

luaesitores 

;uasstio  125, 

luxstionesperpetu; 

^uaBstorium 

|uaestorii 

[uaeitores        144, 

[uinarius 


Qusestores  candidati 

palatii 

Quatuorviri  viales 
Quinquatrus 
Quinqueviri  mensarli, 

Quincunx  378 

Quindecemviri 
Quinqueremes 
Quintana 
luiiinalis  mons 
Juiriniis 
Quiritare 
Quiritarium  dominium 


M7 
ib. 

148 

835 
&c* 

158 

»395 

399 

373 

287 

45 
6^ 


5S« 

493 
260 

125,  2S7 
225,  264 
ei26,257 

m6»  873 
119 

«53»  ^57 
493.  497 


R 

Rabula 

Radii 

Radiof 

Raronenses 

Rapina 

Ratiocinatores 

Ratiti  nummi 

Recuperatores  ^ 

Redemptores 

Referre  ad  Senatum 

Regiones  urbis 

Regifugium 

Relegatio 

Remancipaiio 

Remi 

RepetunHse 

Replicatio 

Repotia  ' 

R«pudium 

Rescripta 


130 


249 

556 

fl6,  95 
240 

49ft 

^43 

234 
11 


518,  562 
111 
66 
469 
40& 
163 

a37 
467 

464 
50 


Res  publics  et  privatse 

—  corporales  et  incorporales 

ib. 

—  sacrae  et  profanae  49 
Restibilis  ager  538,  546 
Retiarii  346 
2                           Retinacula 


.59^ 
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Rfttinacula 

Reus 

Rex  Sacrorum 

Rheda 

Ricinium 

RidimicuU 

Rogatio 

Rogatores 

Rogare  legem,  &c« 

Rogus 

Romania 

Rostra 

Rubrlca 

Rudiarii 

RuDcaiio 


77^  404 
823. 424 


Sabarra 

Saccua 

Sacer 

Sacrosanct! 

Sacramentum 

Sagittarii 

Sagum 

Saiet  salinum 

Salices 

Salii 

Salutatores 

Sandaplla 

Sarcophagus 

Sarculatio 

Sarculum 

Saracnm 

Satio 

Satisdare 

Satura  lex 

Saturnalia 

Satyrs 

ScalmuB 

Scamna 

Scanduiz 

Scapus 


452. 
94i 
»34. 
233- 


372. 


337' 


Page 

405 

87 
310 

554 

413 

405 

93 

94 
4«i 

75 
^57^ 

359 
531 

405 

453 
136 

14ft 
365 

4*9 

445 

540 
312 

soo 

475 
482 

539 

63^ 

555 

539 

»33 

94 

4»3 

853 
402 

537 
5^7 
507 


Scarificatia 

Scena 

Scribse 

Scrinium 

Scripta  duodectm 

Scriptura 

Scriptuarius 

Scribere  nummos 

Scutisla 

Scutum 

Sectatores 

Sectio  et  sectorei 

Securis  dolabrata 

Seges 

Segestre 

Segmentum 

Sella 

—  curulis 


Page 

360 
i«5»  ^7^ 

64,  70 

^4 
SO* 
545 
368 


4S 
53« 
538 
437 

550 


Semones 

Sententia  maxim€    frequens 

»7 

Seniores  80 

Senacula  *  9 

Senatus  s 

legitimus  10 

Senatus  consultum  13, 17, 23 
Sentina  408 

Sepelire  474 

Sepes  541 

Septemtrio  5^5 

Septemviri  epulonum       307 
Septum  92|  09 

Sepulchra         479,  482,  488 
Sequestres  86 

Serae  "  521 

Serica  vestis  426 

Serra  384 

Servitus  273 

Scrvitutes  53 

Sesiertium  495 

Sestertius         493,  495, 49;? 

Sexagenarii 
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92. 


ia6, 


333* 
4*0, 


Sexaffenarii 

SibyTlini  libri 

Sicani 

SigiaB 

Sigma 

Signa 

Signiferi 

Signum  pugnae 

Stiicernium 

Silentium 

Smegmata 

Socci 

Sodales  Tiiii 

Sol 

Solaria 

SolesB 

Solidus 

Solum 

Sordida  vestis 

Sors 

Sortes 

Sortitio 

Speciio 

Specularia 

Speculatores 

Speculum 

Spinther 

Splcnium 

Sphaeristeriura 

3polia'opima 

Spoliarium 

Spondae 

Sponsio 

Sponsores 

Sponsus,  &  sponsalia 

Sportula  ^4 

Sportulse 

Stadia 

Stadium 

Stamen 

$tationes 


»Q9 
187 
438 
380 

382 

88 

4«4 
4«i 

3«o 
*85 

421 

494 
439 

500 

3o«.  458 
90,  a6$ 

88 


*33.  «35- 


6»9 

W7 

4«3 
426 

4«5 

% 

330 

437 
237 
^54 
4^3 
4«5 
45 » 
567 
503 

375 


597 

Page 

S3S 
438 

37. 
5»^ 
558 

70 

49a 
231*  235*  463 


508, 


Sterqullinium 

Stibadium 

Stigmatias 

Stilus 

Stimulus 

Stipendiarii 

Stips 

Stipulatio 

Stipulator  &  astipulator    235 

412 

544 

437 

,  543 
56, 492 

537 

443 
426 

86 

124 

260. 

38* 

a63 

523 
418 

419 

443 
484 

537»  538.  544 


4^ 


Siillicidium 

Stola 

Stolones 

Stragula  vestis 

Stramen 

Streoae 

Strigare 

Strigilis 

Strophium 

Suasor  legis 

Subsellia 

Subscriptio  censoria 

Subscriptores 

Subsignani 

Subsortiri  judicem 

Subtemen 

Subucula 

Succollare 

Sudarium 

Sudatoria 

Sufiitio 

Sulci 

Suovetaurilia 

Suppara 

Supplicatio 

Surculi 

Syivanus 

Symbolum 

Symbolam  darQ 

Syngrapha  236, 

Synthesis  ^4*3 


4P4 
322 

6' 

2I 

^29 

429 

5»i 
444 


Tabeliarius 


«9« 
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Page 


Tabellarius 

Taberpa 

Tabernaculum 

Tablinum 

Tabulae 


^lo 


5*5 

87,  300 

266 


Tabularium 

Tabulata 

Talentum 

Tali 

Talio 

Tarpeius 

Taticnses   < 

Terminus 

Tegulae 

Tela 


accepli   &   expensi 

501 
novae  46.  139 


^9 

53 
495 

457 

87a 

561 

a6.  9J 

s88 

527 

523 


Tcmpcstivum  convivium433 


Templa 

^cruncius  ' 

Visella  545, 

e$5era  375 

hospital  itatis 


Tesse^am  confringere 

Tesserx 

Tesiac 

Testamentum 

Testes 

Testimonium  denunciare  ib. 


300 
484 

529 

446 

446 
ib. 

457 

453 

57 

2U5 


Tcstudines 

Textores 

Thalamegi 

Theatrum 

Thcnsa 

Thermae 

Tholus 

Thranitae 

Tibiae 

Tibialia 

Tirocinium 


394. 


396 
522 

401 

359 

553 
442 

528 

400 

857 
4*9 
4?5 


Tirones 

Titulus 

Toga 

— ^— pexa 

prxtexta 

pulla 

virilis 


4»5 
«5»  454.  48* 

4" 
419 

io6.  4*3 
4*9 


Tollere  filium 

Tomentun 

Tonsoreg 

1  opiani 

Topiariam  facere 

Torcular 

Toreumata 

Torus,  et  -al 

Trabea  s  io6, 

Traha 

Trama 

Translatitia  edicca     |2i. 

Transvectio  equitum 

Tragaedia 

1  riari| 

Tribunal 

Tribula 

Tribunus  Celerum 

Tribuni    comitiati  &   rufuli 


4'4 
47 

437 

43* 

53 « 
ib. 

4£< 

455 

437 
899 

5JS 

5*4 

i6t 

27 
365 

54» 
107 


militares 


~  laticlavii 

-  militares 

-  legionarii 
X  picbif 


Tribus 

Tribu(a 

Triclinium 

Tiiiix 

Trinum  Nundinuro 

Tripudium 

Tripus 

Tiiticum 

Triumphus 


«9i 

»oi,    157 

»93.  369 
369.  417 
10 I,    193 

8,  J93 
>34 

63 

436 

84.  33 1 

307 

£139 
3«7 


TriumYiri 
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Page 
Triumviri  capitals  147 

.    1'       ■—  epulones  307 

>        .1    ■  -  mon^tales         147 

■  nocturng    .     148 

•» reipublicae  con€ti- 

tuendx  ioa»  1  jf 

Trocbu8  &  turbo  44* 


Tropaea 

^^5 

Tuba^ 

87<> 

Tumultus 

8f§ 

Tumulus  inanis 

470,  488 

Tunica 

416 

■  ■      pal  mala 

4.'7 

— —  recta 

lb. 

Tunicati 

ib. 

Turma 

86 

Turres 

8*6 

Tutclft 

45* 

6b 

Tutores 

60 

Tympanum 

556 

U 

Udones 

42t 

Umbilicus 

5^0 

UltrotribuU 

130 

Umbo  • 

412 

Umbrae 

487 

Uncia                61 

,  490»  500 

Ungaenta 

444 

Unguentariu* 

443 

Univira 

470 

Urbes 

7a 

Urna 

483 

Ursa  major 

5S& 

Usucaptio 

6A 

Usura 

500 

Usurpatio 

64 

Ufu*     • 

459 

Vtvsfructut 

«6 

Utirogas 

Utres 

Uva 

U^or 

V 
Vacatio  mlHtise 
Vacantia  bona 
Vacuna 
Vadcfi 
Vallum 
Valvae 
Vale  ^ 
Vasarium 
Vatican  us 
Vectigales 
Vectigalia 
Vectores 
Vches  » 
Vehicuta 
Vela 
Velites 
Vellum 
Venalitii  * 
Venatio 
Venti 

Ventilabrum 
Verbera    .        ' 
Vergiliae 
Vernae 
Ver  Sacrum 
Versuram  facere 
Vertigo 
Vervactum 
Vespillones 
Vesica  varise 
Vestibulum  ^ 
Vestis  servilii 
Veto 
Vexillum 
Vexillarii 
Via 


Page 

9S 

4£3 

^47 
466 


s88 
873 

160 

70 

63 

554 
649 

403 

3«7 
508 

35 
344 

54* 
542 
27s 

559 

3« 
321 

502 

40 

538 

475 
427 

47«»  519 

43a 

12>  136 
381,  386 

393 
Vi?: 


€m 
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y  ■  •    acid 

,..  ■■  casoronnn 

Viaticum 

Viatdret 

Vicesima 

Victoriati  fiummi 

Vicarius  Sffrvi 

Videtur  fecisse 

Villa  et  villicuf 

Viminalit  mont 

Vinaceiu  aciaui 

Vincula 

Vindemia 

Vindcx,  V*  exproiDissor 

Vindicatioy  v.  vindicic  tso, 

Vindicta  40 

Vinc«  45f ,  546 

VirginesVastalrs  315 


S7S 

379 

374 
t6o 

8,179 

64 

547 
•?» 

4^ 


Vtscentie 

Vitrea  cpecnlaria 

Viuc 

Vivaria 

Vivi  radices 

Velones 

VolMllai 

Volumen 

Vom|toria 

Vomunt  pt  edant 

Vota 

X 

Xrnia 
Xystut 


3»6 


4*4 

Si3*  S3' 


3» 
4»5»43« 


Zona 
ZotbeCf 


349 

45« 
sat 


55^459 


4 1  P.  4^4 

s*r 
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PROPER  NAMES  AND  THINGS. 


ACCUSER^  in  a  criminal 
^    trial  Page  ^60 

Aciicns,  real,  5130;  personal, 

S34;  penal,  239 ;  mixt  242 
Admiral^  of  the  fleet  1  ji 
jldvocates^  sometimes  hired 

persons  to  applaud  them 

while  speaking  849 

JEdUcs^  plebeian  and  curule 

jEfypii  prediction  concern- 
ing, 164 ;  jEgvptianycdX  330 
J&ius  Caius^  why  called  wise, 

187 
jEneuft  the  names  of  987 
^olust  god  of  the  winds  289 
jEsculafiius^  worshipped  28a 
AffrofUs^  punished  240 

J^ricvUure^  encouraged  ^32 
4grippa^  his  advice  to  Augus- 
tus, 168 ;  builds  the  Pan- 
tkeon^  320,  565;  and|the 
harbour  of  A£i^Qtt0s,  406; 
constnicu  pillars  in  the 
Circus t  34^  9  ^^^  several 
aquxducts  57A 

^DUs^  forces  of,  bow  raised 
and  supported,  366  ;  where 
posted,  371 ;  in  the  camp, 
and  why,  ^74 ;  on  march, 
377  ;  and  in  battle  379 
Aitars^  327 ;  a  places  of  re. 
fuge  ib* 


Almaih^a^  the  s^bil        305 

Ambustus^  his  daughters  oc« 
casion  an  important  change 
in  the  government       1 1^ 

AmmalSf  how  yoked,  ^,32  ; 
and  driven  ^ ^8 

Annaist  how  composed    294 

Annalis^  L.  VtlUus^  proposes 
a  law,  to  regulate  the  age 
for  enjoying  offices       105 

AniomuSf  C.  expelled  from 
the  senate  y 

Anianius^  At.  blamed  for  hit 
marriage,  462;  ofiers  a 
crown  to  Caesar,  293,  313; 
his  profusion  498 

Apiciiis^  his  luxur}*  and  death 

498 

Atotto^  names  of  28  s 

Mpeal^  liberty  of     aog,  258 

Aquaducts  442. 573 

Arches^  tnumphal  ^72 

Assemblies  of  the  people ;  76; 

by  Curite^  975  by  centuries^ 

78  5  by  tribes,  95 1  broken 

off  by  what,  89 ;  manner 

of  holding  the  assemblies 

by  centuries,  89 ;  by  tribes. 

98.     Nocturnal  Assembba 

prohibited  so2 

Asnes  and  bones  of  the  dead* 

how  gathered,  4833  and 

deposited  ^84 

Assian  stone,  coffins  of    484 

AtUctU 


6oa 


INDEX 


V4» 


AtUedc  Games         Page  343 
Auction,  form  of  ^^ 

Augurs  296      "'304 

^ttf  ui/i^x  reforms  the  senate, 
6  ;  limits  the  time  of  its 
meeting,  10  ;  regulates  the 
Comitia^  100 ;  gives  his  rote 
as  any  ordinary  citizen, 
101 ;  becomes  master  of 
the  empire,  103, 168  ;  de- 
I'lines  the  title  of  Censor, 
133 ;  invested  with  the  Tri- 
bunitian  power,  141 ;  re- 
jects  the  dictatorship,  1^4  ; 
consuhs  with  Agrippa  and 
Maccenasaboutresigninghis 
power,  168  ;  makes  a  new 
partition  of  the  provinces, 
165  ;  and  first  appoints  sa- 
laries to  the  provincial  ma- 
gistrates, 167,  319 ;  hisde-> 
scendants  might  have  long 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  if 
he  had  possessed  the  wis- 
dom to  impose  on  himself 
9nd  his  successors  proper 
restraints  against  the  abuse 
of  power,  168;  artfully 
establishes  his  authority, 
169 ;  titles  conferred  on 
him,  169;  power  granted 
(o  him,  171 ;  alurs  erected 
to  him,  173;  vows  made 
for  his  safety,  174 ;  rules  at 
first  with  great  moderation, 
ib.  gradually  enlarges  his 
power,  ib.  so  humbled  the 
spirit  of  the  Romans,  that 
they  never  after  made  any 

1'oint  effort  to  recover  their 
iberty,  175 ;  allows  only 
particular  pe|f  sons  toanswer 
pn  questions  of  law,  and 
pbliges  thejudges  to  follow 


their  opinion,  i^c;  chati* 
ges  the  mode  ot  enacting 
laws,  222 ;  assumes  the  of^ 
fice  of  Pontifex  Maxitnus^ 
296;  his  superstition,  322  ; 
the  month  August  cai  led 
from  his  name,  and   why, 
328  ;  this  said  to  be  done 
by  an  order  of  the  people, 
171;  restricts  the  licence  of 
divorces,  469;stations  fleets 
in  diffirent  places,  406  ;  his 
rin^,   423;  wears   several 
tunics,  418 ;  did  not  shave 
till  twenty-five,43o;  some- 
times clipped  his  beard,  and 
sometimes  shaved,43i  ;thc 
sum  he  received  in  legacits, 
497  $  ^   civic  crown   and 
two  laurel  branches  set  up 
before  his  gate,  385,  520; 
puts  to  death  some  who  r^. 
fused  to  enlist,  363;  refuses 
the  title  of  Dominus^  fin; 
adorns  Rome,  518;    his 
vanity  on  recovering  from 
the   rartfaians    the    spoib 
taken  from  Crassus,  g6f  ; 
bis  death,   169  ;  his  tomb 

487 

Auspices,  manner  of  taking  87 

B 

Bachdorsj  punishment  of  s  1 9 

Bacchus,  284;  bis  orgies,  li. 
festival  of  335 

Badges  of  the  senators,  7 ; 
EquiUs,  27  ;  kings,  106 ; 
Consuls,  iq8;  Praetor,  163; 
and  Emperors  174 

Bail^   form  of  228 

Ball,  game  of,  440  ;  of  four 
kinds  ibp 

Barbers^  first  introduced  from 


Sicily 


Bat^ 


43<» 


i$^ 
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Maihst  of  different  kinds,  439 ; 
first  built,  442  ;  parts  of, 
iL    time   and   manner  of 

bathing  P^i^  i43 

Beard,  how  shaven  430 

Bdt,  or  girdle,  when  used  416 
Bears,  constellation  of  555 
Biiulus,  weak  conduct  of  204 
Bonds,  used  in  all  important 
contract  s  836 

-^—  exchanged  between  Au- 
gustus and  Antony  ,&6. 239 
Bofia  Dea,  festival  of       336 
Books,  kinds  of  ^09 

JSooies,  constellation  oi    555 
Bracelets  445 

Breeches,  not  worn  by  the 
Romans  348,  419 

Bridges,  number  of  578 

Brutus,  the  conspiracy  oi  bis 
sons  40 

Burning  the  dead,  custom  o.f, 
whence  derived  and  when 
dropt,  473;  what  persons 
were  not  burnt,  ib.  why 
forbidden  in  the  city  479' 
Burial,   places  of  480 

guying  and  selling,   form  of 

234.236 

Caere,  the  people  of,  receive 
the  Vestal  Virgins  43 

fasar,  Julius,  vilifies  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate^  23 ; 
abridges  the  rights  of  the 
people,  100 ;  oppresses  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  |0£ ; 
province  appointed  to  him 
by  the  senate^  114;  redu- 
ces the  power  of  the  con« 
ftuls,  1  ly  ;  made  perpetual 
dictator,  ii8»  154 ;  makes 
.  a  review  of  the  people,  138; 
h\s  pretext  for.  crossing  the 


Rubicon,  137,  141 ;  his 
popular  laws,  204  ;  pro- 
posed toarrange  all  the  laws, 
206 ;  an  instance  of  his  sur- 
prising  presence  of  mind^ 
30.1  ;  warned  of  his  death, 
385  ;  regulates  the  year, 
329 ;  the  saying  of  Sylla^ 
concerning  him,  416  ;  di- 
vorces Pompeia,  and  why, 
468  ',  his  attention  to  dress, 
416,  420 }  why  pleased 
with  a  laurel  crown,  422  ; 
his  ring,  428  ;  his  debts 
and  bribes,  498;  manner  of 
wiiting  his  letters  to  the 
senate,  5125  about  things 
he  wished  to  keep  secret, 
515  ;  murdered  in  the  se* 
naie  house,  102,  422, ;  a 
temple  and  priests  conse* 
crated  to  him,  173,  313; 
senators  slain  at   his  altar 

327 
Cadmus,  brought  letters  into 

Greece  506 

Calendars,  why  so]called,  893 
Calpurnia,  the  dream  of  529 
Camp,  form  of  373 

Candidates,   their  dress   and 

manner  of  canvassing,  85  ; 

how  elected  93 

Capital  trials  253 

Capitoline  marbles,   why  so 

called  293 

Capua,  punished  69 

Carriages  552 — - — ^560 
Carveaus  Ruga,  the  first  who 

divorced  his  wife  468 
Castor  and  Pollux  287 

Cato,  ordered  to  be  led  to  pn. 

son,  15,804;  sent  to  reduce 

Cyprus,  197  ;  his  dress  416 
Cavalry t  how  chosen,  364; 

the|f 
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their  arms  and  dress,  369  ; 
their  place  in  the  camp, 
374 ;  and  in  battle  379 
Censors^  their  institution,  1 27 ; 
their  office,  ia8  ;  their 
power,  i3if  13a  ;  discon- 
tinued under  the  emperors 

Cmonmrj,  whence  called  132 
Centurion^  badge  of  370 

Certerus  sS^ 

Ceres t  S77  ;  her  mysteries  t^. 
Chariot  races  340 

Charon^  ferryman  of  heU  ^89 

472 
Cfumn^St  anciently  not  used 

at  Home  525 

Chorus,  why  suppressed  355 
Ckristiamiy,    established   by 

Constantino  65 

CkrisHanSfiheiT  meetings  pro* 

kibited,and  why,  2oa;often 

exposed  to  wild  beasts,344 
Cicero  unites  the  senate  with 

the  E^uiUs^  24 ;  gets  the 

Erovince  of  Cilicia  against 
is  will,  1 J5  ;  made  quaes- 
tor, 5  ;  c^WtA  Father  of  his 
Country,  169  ;  hindered  by 
a  tribune  from  making  a 
speech,  to  the  people,  when 
he  resigned  the  consulship, 
113;  promotes  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  Caesar,  con- 
trary  to  his  own  judgment, 
I  j9 ;  is  banished,  197  ; 
his  laws,  S20 ;  the  senate 
change  their  habit  on  his 
account,  256;his  de  ath,263 
Gebngs,  how  adorned  599 
Cities,  formalities  in  founding 
7a  J  in  destroying,  73  j 
their  walls  sacred  73 

Citizens,  rights  of,  44  ;  could 


not  lose  the  freedom   of 
the  city  against  their  irill, 
66,    198 ;  could    not     be 
scourged  S15 

The  dvii  law,  study  of»    re- 
vived in  Europe         -  294 
dvii  trials  S25 

Claudius,    P,   punished   for 
slighting  the  omens      299 
Claudius,  Emperor,  abridges 
the  number  of  holy  days» 
and  why,  339 

Claudius,  App.  decemvir  157 
» ■  Coscus,  supposed  cause 

of  his  bliadnest  314 

Classes,  into  which  the  people 
were  divided,  79  ;  whence 
classes  of  scholars,  QumctiL 
u  2.  23.  X.  5.  21.  and  of 
workmen,  CoiumeU,  u  9.  7. 
Cloactna  s88 

Cloatbs,o( iifkrent  kinds,4t7 
Cloth,  how  wrought         5S4 
C/^iiW.restricu  the  powers  of 
the  Censors,  1 32 ;  adopted 
by  a  plebeian,   46 ;  made 
tribune,  134;  the  enemy 
of  Cicero,    ti.  his  laws. 
196;    tried   for  violating 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  901 5  killed  by  the 
slaves  of  Milo,  914;  and 
burnt  in  the  Forum      48 1 
Clients,  dole  given  to      451 
Coffin,^j^\  how  deposited  484 
Coins,  kinds  of,  492 ;  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  deceased 

Colleges  of  priests,  &c.  308 
Colonies,  manner  of  settlmg* 

72  ;  of  different  kinds  73 
Columns,  kinds  of  570 

Comedy,  antient,  middle,  and 

newi3539  waters  in  eachi^. 

Command^ 
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Command^  military,  how  con* 
ferred  Pifge  78 

Consuls^  respect  shewn  them 
by  the  senate,  1 2 ;  by  others 
110,  lid;  their  powers, 
1^*  109,  $68  ;  when  insti- 
tuted, 101  ;  their  badges, 
108  ;  time  of  entering  on 
their  office,  111;  with  what 
solemnities  this  was  done, 
11a;  their  provinces,  113; 
from  what  order  created, 
116;  their  sute  under  the 
Emperors  117 

Consuls  electa  first  asked  their 
opinion  in  the  senate,  la, 
and  why  iia 

Cansecraium  of  the  Emperors 

489 

ConsenicSt  gods  so  called  282 

Constantinople  taken  by  the 
Turks  75 

CooAsf  from  Sicily  449 

Com  given  to  the  poorer  ci- 
tizens 19,5,  217 

CoTuncamus^  the  first  who 
ffave  his  advice  freely,  188; 
first  plebeian  Pontifcx  Max* 
imus  291 

Couches^  for  reclining  on  at 
meat,  435 ;  usual  number 
of  in  a  room,  436;  their 
form,  437, 438 ;  and  cover- 
ing, t>.   funeral    couches 

473 
Crassusy  wealth  of  497 

Criminals^  dress  of,  87, 236 ; 
after  sentence  used  ancient- 
ly to  be  punished  without 
delay  ;  but  this  was  altered 
by  Tiberius,  271;  how  trea- 
ted after  death,     273,  484 

Crowns,  given  as  rewards, 
384 ;  used  at  feasts,  44  \  ; 
put  on  the  head  of  the  de- 


ceased 472 

Cups^  kinds  of  ^^ 

Cupid  279 

Curio  turns  two  theatres  into 

an    amphitheatre    on  the 

same  day,  359 ;  his  corrup* 

tion  and  fate  498 

Curius  DaUatus  435 

Cybekf  283  i  priests  of    314 

Cyclops  280 

Cypress^  used  at  funerals  473 

D 
Damage^  repaired  240 

Daughters^  how  named     34 
Day^  division  of,  333  ;  com- 
mon and  holy  days       334 
Debtors ^cx\xt\  law  concerning 

45 

Decampings  manner  of     376 

Decemvirs^  why  created   156 
i)^ij^/, fruits  and  sweet-meatt 

438 
Devoted    to    one's    service^ 

origin  of  the  phrase  171 
DiaUs  first  invented  333 
Diana  282 

Dice^  game  of  457 

Dictator^  first  made,  1^2; 
causes  of  creating  this  ma- 
gistrate, ib.  his  badges  and 
power,  1  j4 ;  this  omce  in- 
termitted tor  120  years  be- 
fore Sylla,  ib.  abolished 
after  the  death  of  Caesar  ih. 
Dishes t  kinds  of,  447  :  how 
brought  in  '438,  449 

Divorces,  form  of  469 

Dogs^  employed  to  guard  the 
temples,  520;  why  impaled, 
ib. 
Donations,  kinds  of  56 

Door,  opened  outwards,  $20; 
secured  by  bars,  &c,    321 
Dowries,  diversity  of       464 
Drtf;7ia/2V  entertainments,  first 

introduced 
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introduced  from  a  religious 
motive,  352  ;  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  people  calHng 
for  other  shews  Page  358 
DresSy  of  men,  412  ;  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  417  ;  of 
woraen,  412,  422,  424; 
of  boys  and  girls,  414  ;  of 
soldiers,  371,  4.19;  of  ge- 
nerals in  a  triumph,  388. 
417  ;  of  senators,  417  ;  of 
priests,    295,    299,     309, 

3»«.  3*^>  3»7»  4^3  J   of 
poor  people,  417 ;  and  of 

slaves  432;  of  the  dead,  472 

PrinAing  healths  456 

Driver,  of  carriages  559 

Dtusus^  Liuius,  laws  of,  208; 

and  death,  if.  his  saying 

about  his  house.  400 

E 

Ear-rings  425 

Edicts,  of  the  prxtor,  121  ; 

of  other  magistrates      12s 

Election  of  magistrates,  under 

the  republic, '82,  93,  97, 

105  ;  under  the  Emperors 

100 
Embalming,  cause  of  it    479 
Emperors,  their  titles,  i7o ; 
thehr  power,    172 ;     their 
badges,  174 

Entertainments,   expences   of 
limited  by  law,   192,  200, 
207  ;  of  different  kinds  451 
Entrails,  how  inspected  324 
Epitaph,*  form  of  488 

Ephori  at  Sparta,   resembled 
the  tribunes  at  Rome    137 
Equestrian  order,  its  instituti- 
on,26;  badges  and  office  27 
Estimate  of    fortunes,    how 
made  79,  129 

Evidence p  kinds  of  264 


Exceptions, haw  expressed  237 
Executioner  1 80 

Exercises,  kinds  of,  44a  ;   in 

the  army  376 

F 
Fahitts,  his  manner  of  decCar* 

ing  war  on  Carthage    412 
Fabius  Maximus,  Prodictator 

153 

Falsekoad,  pxmshed  iji,  a  10 

Family,  right  of  46 

Fanatics,  whence  called  ^04 
Farmers^  Jiinds  of  533 

Fates  ^84 

Faunus  287 

Faicinus  289 

Fences,   kinds  of  541 

Fertility  of  different  soils  539 
FestixmSj  stated,  334  ;  move- 
^  able,  338 ;  occasional^  H^ 
number  of,  hurtful       339 
Fines,  extent  of  193 

FisA,  the  Romans   fond    of 

Fish-ponds,  value  of  4^ 

Flax,  for  what  used  ^40 
Flamen  of  Jupiter,  5, 3 10,479 
Flaminius,  destruction  of  153 
Ftavius,  why  made  ^dile  187 
Fleet,  Roman,  where  station- 
ed 151,  406 
Flutes,  of  different  kinds  357 
Flora,  288  ;  festival  of  036 
Foundlings,  state  of,  Plin.ef7k. 

71  &72 
Foreigner s,th^\r  state  at  Rome 
disagreeable  75,  so6 

Fox,  why  burnt  as  a  sacrifice 
to  Ceres  277 

Freedmen,  insolence  of    525 
FreedomtA  the  city  first  grant- 
ed to  physicians  and  the 
professors  of  the  liberal  arts 
by  Cssar  205 

Friends, 
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Friends f  how  sane  testified 
their  aficction      Page  485 
Fumerals,  why  $0  much  at- 
tended to,  470 ;  puhlic  and 
private,474^fttDerai  couch- 
es, 475;  private    fuderals 
celebrated   by  night,   and 
pid)lic  by  day,  476  ;  cere- 
monies of  both,  477, — 490; 
faaejpal   procession,  476 ; 
fuaeFal  oration^  478  ;  first 
made  by  Poplkola  in  ho- 
nour at  Bniiua,  ik. ;  and 
by  Catulut,  in  praise  of  his 
nother  Popilia,tA. ;  funeral 
pile,  481 ;  animals  thrown 
»nto  it,.  48ft  ;  some  persons 
cttne  to  liie  on  it         483 
JFaemr  S84 

G 
Games'^  ordinary  and  eactia- 
ofdinary,  939  ;  of  the  cir-. 
ct]&  340 

GardaiM  ^31 

Gatei^  bow  adorned         520 
■  M    of  Rome  $62 

Genius  985 

GermoMS^    their    manner    of 
.  forming  conjectures  about 
futurity  30a 

QlaJiatorSf  diffi^rent  kinds  oi, 
346 ;  where  exhibited,  348; 
their  manaer  of  fighting,, 
^o;  prizes  given  to  the 
victors  351* 

Glass ^  invention  of  '  529 
Government^  of  Rome,  origi- 
nally aristocratical,  81 ; 
brought  to  ^'jasiequilibrium^ 
139;  worst  kind  of  despo* 
tisoi  under  the  Emperors 

Graces  279 


GraceAij  their  laws,  aiy    and 

fate  S40 

GraiUf  kinds  of  ^  540 

Guardians^  appointment  of  62 

H 
Hair  perfumed  at  feasts,  444  ; 
howdressedby  women,483; 
by  men,  430;  not  cutatsea»  ' 
432 ;  method  of  pulling 
out  small  hairs,  431,  432 
ffoy,  making  of  451 

HarbourSf  how  fortified  409 
Heathens^  whence  named  65 
Heirsy  how  appointed  59 
Helena     *  286 

He&ogabaluSt^&Tst  wore  a  robe 
of  pure  silk  426 

Heralds^  or  public  criers  11/ 
Hermodorus  156 

Hercules f  his  labours         285 
HierQf  his   regulations   con- 
cerning the  letting  of  lands 
in  Sicily  adopted  by  the 
Romans  202 

HierogfypJticSt  use  of  506 
Hills  of  Rome  ^61 

Hospitality,  inviolable  446 
HouseSy  regulations  concern- 

injj  5»»    519;  wnt  and 

prices  of  499 

Household  gods  28^ 

Hour  glasses  248 

Human  sacrifices  326,  336 

Hymen,  &  -aus  466 


Idolatry,  origin  of  479 

Injuries,  how  punished  241 
Ingrafting,  manner  of  545 
I&gitimate  children,  state  oC 

462 

Images,  what  and  where  kept» 

31 ;  carried  at  funerals,  477 
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iulittn  wile  men  burnt  them- 
selves*  47a;  also  wives  on 
the  piles  of  their  husbands 

Page  ^811 

bheritmnces^  form  of  entering 

upon  61 

Mrfants,  often  exposed        47 

Interest  of  money  500 

interring  the  dead,   ifiost  an- 

cient*  473,  479  ;  atid  most 

natural  f^» 

Instruments^  used  in  writing* 

}|o8 ;  in  husbandry,  535  ; 
or  fixing  burdens  on  the 
back  of  slaves  ^  jO ;  for 
driving  animils  in  .a  car- 
riage  558 

/itux*  anciently  few  44^; 

Interrex^  particulars  concern- 
ing.        84,  101,  105,  107 

hnerius^  revives  the  study  of 
the  civil  law  225 

LalianSt  their  right  69 

Janus^  how  represented  283 
Jexus^  their  manner  of  burial 

.483 
Judges^    of  diflferent   kinds* 
242;  appointment  of,  245  ; 
chosen  from  what  order  2^8 
Judgment^   manner  of    pro- 
nouncing, 249 ;  its  effects 

250 
Jugurthine  war  140 

Julian  year  330 

Juno^  how  represented    275 
Jupiler^  his  names  and  attri- 
butes ib. 
K 
Kings                      101,  106 

L 
Landed  estateSyioolarge^  hurt- 
ful,   j43 ;    the    value  of 
lands  in  Italy  raised  by  a 


law  of  Trajan  ii.  &  led 
LartiuSf  first  dictator  153 
Latins^  their  rights  67 

Latin  tongue,  the  Italian  states 

prohibited  the  use  of  it  46B 
Laurenha^  nurse  of  Romulus 


Lavema 

Laws  of  Rome,  at  first  few, 

t55  J  of  ^^^  »« tables,  157, 
186  ;  causes  of  new  laws, 
s8o ;  time  between  pro« 
posing  and  p3ssingalaw,84« 
86,  230 ;  how  passed  90, 
94,  9^,  certain  laws  excite 
great  attention,   139 ;    bjr 
what  name  distinguishea, 
181 ;  species  of  the  Roman 
law,  18  j ;  laws  af  the  Em* 
perors,25,222;  collected  bjr 
the  order  of  Justinian  223 
Lawyers,  origin  of  187  ;  man* 
nerofconsuUingthem,i88; 
.under  the  republic,Dot  per- 
mitted to  take  fees,  189 ; 
limited  to  a  certain  sum  un- 
der the  emperors,  ib. ;  their 
education,  191  ;   eminent 
lawyers  Hm 

Legaaes,  how  left  60 

Lentulus,  degraded  7 

Leda  286 

Letters,  of  the  alphabet,  306 ; 
epistles,  514 ;  ingenious 
modes  of  conveying  515 
Legions,  how  many  raised  at 
diflferent  times,  36a  ;  divi- 
sion of  each,  367  ;  officers 

Liberty,  whence  the  loss  of  it 
may  be  dated,  140 ;  causes 
of  its  subversion,  24,  30, 
101,  114,  139,  168,  &c. 

Libraries  516 

Limits, 
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Limits,  of  the  empine  Page 

Linm,  not  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans 418,  441,  j82 

Letters,  when  introduced  g^t 
lieiars  106, 108,  178 

Licinius  Stole  1 16 

Lieutenants t  the  number  as- 
signed to  proconsuls,  160; 
their  office  ii* 

Liver,  sometimes  thought  to 
be  wanting  in  victims  324 
Ltviiis  Andromcus,  the  first 
writerof  playsatRome  j^g' 
Lacks,  keys,  bolts,  lie.  521 
Lo9m,  parts  of  5ftg 

L^ts,  used  in  prognosticating 
future  events  30^ 

Lottery^  a  kind  of  458 

'  Lunatics,  whence  named  304 

M 
Machines,  used  in  sieges,  396 ; 
for  hauling  ships  408 

Maccnas,  entrusted  by  Au- 
gustus with  the  charge  of 
me  city,  149 ;  his  advicA 
snuch  respected  by  that 
emperor,!^.  101,  168;  his 
tower,  480;  effeminate  in 
his  dress,  416 ;  said  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  writing 
short- hand.  176 

JMtfgtj/ro/^i,  at  different  times, 
101 ;  their  functions  more 
extensive  than  among  us, 
103 ;  division  of,  104.  Or- 
dinary magistrates  under 
the  republic^  ro8, — 148  : 
under  the  emperors,  148, 
—1^2.  Extraordinary  ma- 
gistrates, 1512,— 158;  pro- 
vincial magistrates*  1^8, — . 

167 
Manufactures^  woollen  £8 a 


Manure,  kinds  of  43^ 

March,  order  of  377 

Market' f  laces,  at  Rome  569 

Marriage,  only  between  Rq^ 

man  citizens,  46 ;  antientff 

prohibited  between  Patri- 

ciansand  Plebeians,  ii.  & 

3ft  ;  as  sometimes  betweea 

neighbouring  districts,  ^62, 

encouragements  to,    212 ; 

different  forms  of        459 

Marius,  rose  from  a  common 

soldier,  369;  seven  tiotiei 

consul,  117;  faithless  and 

ambitious,  114,  140,  193^ 

cruel,   894 ;  nrst  enlisted 

soldiers  from  the  lowest 

class,  361 ;  made  several 

changes    in  the    military 

art  364,  383 

Mars,  280  ;  his  shield      if* 

Marsic  war,  69;   cause  of^ 

ao8  ;  very  destructive  ib» 

Marsyas,  punishment  of  ^69 

Mast,  the  antient  ships  had 

but  one  403 

Master  of  horse  15^ 

Measures,  of  length,  jofl  ;  of 

capacity '  5^4 

'Medals  495 

Menander  354 

Mercenary  servants,  37;troop4 

366 
Mercury,  281 ;  images  oi  ii. 
Merula  kills  himself  311 
Metellus  Numidicus,  banished 

Metellus,  loses  his  sight  16,317 

Minerva^  2j6  ;  her  shield,  f>. 

festival  of  335 

Minos  289 

.Minority,  years  of  207 

Money,  when  coined,   491  ; 

how  computed  40J 

R  &  Monarcny, 
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Monarchy  9  re  establishmentof 

Page  167 
Months t  division  of  330,  331 
Morra^  game  of  458 

JWi7ttr;Kff^,mannerof  43 1 ,  486 
Municipal  towns  ^  72  ;  not  ob- 
liged to  receive  the  Roman 
laws  unless  they  chose  7^. 
Muses  282 

Mi^c^  warlike  instruments  of 

N 
Names  of  the  Romans        32 
Necklaces  425 

Neptune^  277 ;  why  hostile  to 
the  Trojans  278 

Nero^  colossus  of  348  ;  sets 
Rome  on  fire,  .<ii8;  curi- 
ous veiling  of  his  dining- 
room  329 
New  Style^  first  adopted  in 
England  530 
Noblemen^  young,  how  in- 
structed in  pui'lic  business, 
g;  in  jurisprudence,  190 
and  in  the  art  of  war,  160, 

374 
Nobles^  who  so   called,  31 ; 

on  ihcm  the  bad  emperors 
chiefly  exercised  their  cru- 
elty .  175 
Numa^  his  laws                211 
Number  of  the  people,   how 
ascertained  70 
Nymphs                    279,  280 

Oath^  form  of,  247  ;  the  mul- 
tiplying of  oaths  hurtful, 
172;   military  oath      364 

Officers^  in  the  army,  369 ; 
in  the  navy  406 

Omphale  421 

Orestes^  tried  for  the  murder 
ol  his  mother  269 


Ostracism^  what  269 

Oxen,  always  used  in  plowing 
536  ;.bow  trained  t£ 

P 
Pagans,  whence  named     65 
Pates,  festival  of  336 

Pallas,  275:  her  image  276 
Palms  first  given  to  the  victors 
at.  gdmes  343 

Pan  ^Hj 

Pantomimes,  357 ;  composers 
of  U. 

Paper  made  «f  the  papyrus^ 
jo6  ;  of  linen  rags       508 
Parchment,  first  made      508 
Patches,  why  used  425 

Patricians  8,  30,  32 

Patrons  &  Clients^  their  strict 
union  30 

Pavements^  how  adorned  529 
Pearls,   value  of  499 

People^  power  of,    22,    114, 
292 ;  common  people   of 
the  countiy  more  respect- 
able than  of  the  city        29 
Perjury,  punishment  of   173 
Perukes,  when  first  used  43s 
Petreius,   his  bold  answer  to 
Czesar  204 

Plough,  form  of,  535  ;  man- 
ner  of  ploughing  ^^j 

Pluto  284 

Poles,   of  the  heavens      5^6 
Pompeius,  Sext.  why  called  the 
son  of  Neptune  278 

Pompey  madeconsul,  117; sent 
against  the  pirates,  202 ; 
against  Mithridates,  209; 
his  exhibition  ofwild  beasts, 
345  ;  first  built  a  theatre 
ot  Jiewn  stone,  359 ;  de- 
vice of  bis  ring,  428  ;  his 
death  422 

Pontiffs  290— -296 

Pontius, 
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Pontius,  general  of  the  Sam- 
nitcs,  Page  113 

Poplicola^   laws  of  129 

Porticos,  u^es  oi       44**570 
Posts ^  institution  of  f^yj 

Possession^  form  of  claiming, 

Poppaa,  bathed  in  asses  milk 

Prayers^  how  made  320 

PratoTy  institution  of,  119; 
at  first  one,  ib,  a  second 
added,  ib,  the  number  of 
praetors  encreased,  125  ;the 
city  praetor  the  chie^  i2o ; 
his  edicts,  121  ;  badges, 
123;  and  attendants,  i^^; 
ma'iTcr  of  administering 
justice,  226,  232  ;  how  he 
pronounced  sentence  in  a 
criminal  trial  269 

Pratorian  cohorts y  382,  563  ; 
camp  of  tb. 

President^  of  a  feast         436 
Priapus  285 

Priests y  of  different  kinds, 
290, — 319;  of  particular 
deities,  310  ;  of  Jupiter,  2^. 
of  Mars,  312  ;  of  Pan, 
313;  of  Hercules,  314; 
of  Cybele,  314  ;  of  Vesta, 
315  ;  what  their  emolu- 
ments were  is  uncertain, 
318:  by  whom  elected, 
98,  200,  290,  299 
Proconsuls  &  Proprietor s^  ori- 
gin  of  the  name,  159 ;  pro- 
vinces assigned  to  them, 
160 ;  ihey  set  out  from  the 
city  with  great  pomp,  161  ; 
their  power  in  the  provin- 
cesy  lb.  manner  of'admini* 
stering  justice,  162  ;  their 
exactions,  163  ;  return  to 
Rome  as  private  citizens, 


unless  they  claimed  a  tri-  - 
umph  164 

Procurator  of  Judea         167 
Property,  modes  of  acquiring 

Proserpina  284 

pTOscnpiion  ol  cxiiztxifi    19U 
Provinces,  rights  of,  69  ;  tax- 
es imposed  on  them,  70  ; 
new  partition  of  them  by 
Augustus  167 

Provincial  magistrates,  under 
the  repubUc,  158,-164; 
under  the  emperors,    165, 

—167 

Purification^    manner  of  82, 
Punishments  271 

Q 

Quastors,  why  so  called,  144  ; 

their  office,  ib,   under  the 

Emperors,   146.     It  gave 

admission  into  the  senate  4 

R 

Ram,   a  machine  in  war  396 

Reaping,  itidinntT  of  541 

Reclining  at  supper,  when  in- 

troduced,  435  ;  manner  of» 

436  ;  and  cause  of        444 

Registers  of  all  public  trans* 

actions,   18  ;  Kept  in   the 

treasury  19 

Republic,  causes  of  its  ruin  23, 

30,  114,  117,    140,    141, 

Retnew  of  the  people,  insti- 
tuted by  Servius,  79  ;  when 
and  how  made,  82,  128, 

Rewards y  military  384 

Rhea  283 

Bights  of  c\i\ztn%,  44  ;  could 
not  be  taken  ^om  any  one 
against  his  will,  66  ;  dimi- 
nution of  i^. 
R  R  a                       Rhodians^ 
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SMianSf  their  recuUtions 
CQnccrning  nav^  aflkirs 
njopted  by   the    Ronunt 

tUwgs^  much  used  428 

Hip$r^  their  sourcea  held  sa- 

cred  288 

Haa^ls^  how  paved  575 

Moiieryt  puoishment  of  840 

RotigOt  &08 1  feast  of      335 

Romans^  how  divided,  a,  ga  j 

antietitty    weighed     their 

noney,  and  did  not  count 

iti  48  ;  caudoMt  in  adroit- 

^in^  new  sacred  rites»  66 ; 

their  respect  for  the  mini- 

aters  of  religion,  S92  ;  pas- 

sionately  mund  of  racesi 

352  9  and  of  uncommon 
sights,  358 ;  almost  always 

^.  engaged  in  wars,  361  i  as 
remarkable  .for  enduring 
lalK>ur  as  for  courage,  396^ 
long  unacquainted  with 
.  naval  aflTairs,  399  ;  careful 
^  to  wear  the  toga  in  foreign 
countries,  411;  usually 
went  with  their  heads 
bare,  421 ;  when  covered, 
428  ;  allowed  their  hair  to 
grow  in  mourning,  431  ; 
their  antient  simpljchy, 
434  )  ^^^^  luxury  and  the 
cause  of  f¥,  435;  at  first 
aat  at  meat,  ib.  borrowed 
the  custom  of  reclining 
from  the  east,  ib*  began 
their  feasts  with  prayer, 
444 :  and  ended  them  in 
the  same  manner  459 

Romania^  or  Thrace,'  why  so 
called  75 

Romt^  built,    i :    taken  and 


burnt  by  the  Gauls  43, 
jlS  ;  and  under  Nero,  i>. 
adorned  by  Augustus,  ik 
its  streeu  narrow,  li.itt 
gates,  562 ;  and  bridgei, 
^78  t  its  Latin  name  wiij 
concealed  398 

R^mulus^  a87 ;  his  comeA 
with  Remus  S98 

Roofs ^  form  of  ^^7 

Rowers^  how  they  sat      400 

Rutilus^  the  first  plebeian 
censor  '  ^^7 

Rubicvn,  the  boundary  of 
CaMar's  province.  ijj 
S 

5,  this  letter  antiently  uM^ 
ins^adofR         ai^»<if 

Sacred  rites,  3*0;  how  per- 
formed 8^B>  yi 

Sacrifices,  323  ;  to  the  dod 

Sails,  invention  of,  398 :  how 
adjusted  4^ 

Salt,  much  used  44J 

Satires^  whence  named  gj} 
Safkm,  fiSsi  festival  of  S37 
Saiurninus,   his   laws,    19^' 
slain  by  Marius  ^93 

Scenery  of  theatres  8^ 

AWftf.  kills  Tib.  Grac- 
chus. 140,  Panij/cxMafi' 

mus  •^^ 

Scribes  or  notaries  ^r 

Seascms  *^^ 

&fftf/e,  its  institution.  »;o»«"- 

her,  ib.  prince  of,  4  •  ''^ 

whom  assembled, 8 5  p»a^^ 

and  times  of  meeting.  9 » 

quorum  of,  10;  maon«f^' 

making  a  deciee,  16  i  ^^^ 

ol  venting  it,  18  in^'^'^^JJ 
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unlen  carried  to  the  treasa- 
rvi  19 ;  rately  reversed, 
no ;  power  of  the  seoate, 
fi.  &  ftfi ;  force  of  its  de- 
crees, 23;  little  regarded 
in  the  last  ages  of  the  re- 
public, ih.  apparently  en- 
creased  by  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  24;  as  the  means 
of  establishing  despotism 
25  ;  judges  ot  crimes  270 
^aU  of  Grecian  cities  74 
Senators^  choice  of,  9 ;  their 
age,  4  i  aad  badges,  7  ;  or- 
der in  which  they  were 
asked  thieir  opinion,  le  ; 
manner  of  delivering  it, 

be  interrupted,  14;  their 
privileges  ai ;  their  ser- 
vility to  the  £mperors  16^ 

Sentence^  form  of,  in  civil 
trials,  230;  in  criminal 
trials  ^6y 

^epulchrts,  where  built,  480 ; 
by  whom  and  how       487 

Servants  of  the  magistrates, 
176;  of  the  priests       319 

Servitudes t  of  lands  51 

Seruius  TuUius,  institutes  the 
census,  79  \  made  nr.any 
laws,  156;  the  first  who 
coined  money  491 

Sextiust  first  plebeian  consul 

116 

Short  Jiandy  art  of,  176,  187  ; 
quickness  of  515 

Shoes,  kinds  of  419;  for 
horses  421 

5>i^j,  their  first  construction, 
398;  diSerent  kinds  of, 
40 1 ;  chief  parts  of  a  ship, 
^oSf  how  maoned,  405; 


naval  affairs,  406 ;  manner 
of  embarking,  498;  order 
of  battle,  409  ;  method  of 
transponing  ships  by  land» 
408  \  size  of  trading  ves» 
sels  410 

Sibylline  books,  305  \  keepers 
of  306 

Sicily,  the  first  country  redu* 
ced  to  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vince '  70 

Sicinius^  at  his  instigation  the 
plebeians  retire  to  Mons 
Sacer  134 

Suge^  form  of  394,  397 

Skdeton^  introduced  at  feasts 

&'M,  long  known  before  silk* 
worms    were    introduced 

4<€ 

Ar,  equivalent  to  Dominus 

Slaves f  how  made,  35 ;  their 
treatment,  37 ;  oi  different 
kinds,  39;  how  made  frec» 
40 ;  their  manumission  re- 
stricted by  law,  41,  195, 
sot ;  punishment  of  874 ; 
their  dress,  438  ;  not  aU 
lowed  to  serve  in  the  army 
but  in  dangerous  junctures. 
38;  such  as  obtruded  them, 
selves,  were  sometimes  put 
to  death,  364.-— Slaves 
who  frizled  the  hair,  423  ; 
shaved,  432  ;  cooked  vie* 
tuals,  449;  carved,  and 
waited  at  table,  ib*  wrote 
letters  and  books,  515 ; 
watched  at  the  gate,  520  ; 
took  care  of  the  Atrium^ 
^26  i  of  the  bedchambers, 
ti»  drest  treea,  ^31 ;  culti^ 

vated 
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valcd  the  ground,  534, 543; 
carried  burdens,  sedans  unci 
litters  Page  550 

Soit^  qualities  of  a  good  ,534 
$ol^  285 ;  the  same  with  M'uh* 
ras  ib. 

Sffldiers,  enVisieA,  1,  63,  363  ; 
diflPcrent  kinds  oF,  365  »  di- 
vided into  differeiu  lanks, 
367  ;  their  arms,  and  dress, 
368,  371,  419  i  their  order 
and  discipline,  when  en.^ 
camped,  376  ;  on  march, 
377  ;  in  baitic,  378  ;  their 
rewards,  384;punishments, 
391  ;    pay  and  discharge, 

toloftf  law-givcr  of  Athens, 

1^6 

Sons,     how   freed   from   the 

power  of  their  father      47 

SosigeneSy  regulates  the  year 

Sowings  mannrT*of  5^0 

SpfctacUs,    their  hurtful   ef- 
fects 344  &  346 
Spunnna,   predicts  me  death 
of  C?esar  <    325 
Stage-plays,    first    instituted, 
3j2;  chiefly  of  throe  kinds, 
354;  often  prohibited,  359 
Tacit.  Ann*  iv.  i^.  xiii.  ,;5, 
Suet,  Ner.  iGDom,  7.  Plin, 
pan,  46 
Siaj^eSy  along  the  road        nyj 
Standards^  kinds  of  380,  14,5 
Stipulation^^  form  of  231,  235 
Stirrvps,    the    Romans     hdd 
none                      218,  368 
Stockings,   not   worn   by  the 
Romans                 419,  431 
Stoics,  whence  named       570 
Sty^e^  old  and  new            330 


Superstition  of  the  Romans 
87,  301,  303,  338.  J^OJ^ 
&c. 

Supper,  the  principal  meal, 
433;  place  of,  436,  s^7i 
dicss  for,  444;paiis  ot,-|47; 
music,  &c.  in  time  of  4^0 

Swearing  io  support  whaiever 
laws  were  passed,  when  fai  st 
enforced  '93«    204 

Sylla,  his  choice  of  senators, 
j;  usurpation,  102,  198 
cruelly,  ib.  encreascd  the 
number  of  the  qucestiones 
perpetuec,  126;  abridges 
the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
140^  his  laws,  198  ;  both 
rewards  and  punishes  the 
slaves  of  Sulpicius  for  be- 
traying him  219;  why  he 
ordered    his    body     to  be 

Sylvanus      .^    C^    f      f    ^87 

T 

Tables,  438 ;  of  diRerettt 
forms,  439  ;  how  conse- 
crated 443 

Tarquinius,  king,  expelled, 
1 07  ;  on  what  day  1 1 1 

Taxes,  various  kind  of,  63  ; 
remitted  ib. 

Teeth,  care  of  425 

Templesi  3^9,  564;  orna- 
ment ot  their  Irout  and 
roof  528 

Ttnfs,  form  of  374 

Testaments,  how  made  57  ; 
antiently  made  in  the  Co^ 
mitia  Curia ta  78 

Terminus,   Itis  temple       287 

Thanksgivings,  how  made  322 

Theatres,    at  first    piohtbited 

359  >  ^>">'^  ^y  Scaurus,  ib. 

CuriQ 


J 
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Curio  and  Pompcy,  ib.  &c. 
Theft  how  punished  239 

TheoiosiuSy  abolishes  the  hea- 
then worship  at  Rome  319 
Things^  division  of  49 

Threshings  manner  of      542 
Thracians  curious  custom  of, 
268 ;     their    wives     burn 
themselves  on  the  piles  of 
their  husbands  482 

TibcriuSt  deprived  the  people 
of  the  right  of  voting,  iod; 
sum  he  left  at  his  death  497 
TUes^  tax  laid  on  527 

TirOj  freedmen  of  Cicero  176 
Top,  different  from  the  trochus 

441 
J'orture,  used  only  on  slaves, 
264  ;  instrument  of       tb, 
Tozotrs,  in  sieges,  395  ;    in 
ships  404 

Towns,  how  attacked,  394 ; 
and  defended  397 

Trfl/aTiV  pillar  571 

Tradc^  not  respected,    5,  6, 
237 ;  hurtful  gonsequences 
.    of  this  go 

Tragedy,  writers  of  355  &  356 
Trees,  how  propagated  544 
Trials,  civil,  225;  how  con- 
ducted, 226,  247 ;  crimi- 
nal, before  the  people,  253 ; 
before  the  praetors,  2^7 ; 
how  conducted  263 

Tribes,  three  at  first,  1,  95  ; 
when  encreased,  96  ;  how 
divided  97 

Tribonian,  the  chief  of  those 
lawyers  who  composed  the 
Corpus  juris  223 

Tribunes,  of  the  commons 
when  created,  134;  their 
power  at  first  small,  136; 


afterwards  exorbitant,  136 
abridged  by  Sylla,  140  ;  in 
a  manner  annihilated  by 
Julius  Cxsir/  141 ;  confer, 
red  on  Augustus,  ib.  at 
first  not  admitted  into  the 
senate  ly 

Tribunes,  military,  number  of 

Inpods,  of    different    kmds 

3^7 
Triumph,  whence  called,  387; 

naval  triumph  390 

Triumviri,  102  ;  consecrate  a 

temple  and  divine  honours 

to  Caesar  127 

Trophies,  use  of  57a 

UndertaJier,  of  funerals 
Urns,  how  made 
Usurers,  their   cruelty, 
and  art 

*  V 
Valerius  Corvus 
Venus,  her  names,  &c. 
Verdict  of  a  jury 
Verres,  said  to  have  been  re- 
'  stored  from  banishment  by 
the  influence  of  Cicero» 
263 ;  cause  of  his  death  ib, 
Vertumnus  288 

Vespasian,  the  first  who  made 
laws  without  consulting  the 
senate,   25  ;   ^he  sum   he 
said  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  state  498 
Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire  276 
Vestal  Virgins  3 1 5 
Victims,  white,  from  the  river 
Clitumnus                     325 
Vneyards,  452  ;  how  planted 

Villas,  how  laid  out  530 

Villius, 


476 
483 

.1*7 

27« 

267 
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PilRus,  why  called  Antnalis 

Page  105 
firgima^  killed  by  her  father 

Virtues^  worshipped  289 

PitcUius^  luxury  of  450 

Vamt,  custom  of  taking  be- 
fore and  after  supper   450 
WinaSt  how  made  310- 

Fulcanus^  279;  his  work-shop 
where»  280 

W 
War^  how  proclaimed  36a 
Watch  word^  how  given,  375 
WeaUk,  instances  of  497 
Wieks^  division  of  time  by, 
not  used  by  the  antient 
Romans  331 

Wdghts,  English  and  Roman 

490 

Wife^  properties  of    a  good 

one  522 

Winds,  289, 548 

Wine^    manner    of  making, 

453 ;   kinds  of  454  ;  used 

to  be  boiled  that  it  might 

keep  453 

Witnesses,  forni  of  making 

them*  226 ;  different  kinds 


of,  265;  how  summoned 

*  246,  b6s 

Women,  excluded  from  inhcri* 

tances,'22t;  their  cloaths^ 

112;  .shoeSy  420;  head- 
ress,423;  paint,  424  ;  in- 
dustry, £22  ;  apartment  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  526 

Wood^  used  for  firine        ^25 
Writing,  materials  for,  506, 

508 ;  manner  of  ^^Q  ^ 

Windows,  how  made         528^' 
Wheel,  for  raising  water,  556   ;• 


Year,  how  divided  by  Romu- 
lus, 328 ;  by  Julius  Caesar, 
329;  by  Fope  Gregory, 
330;    by  the  iEgyptians, 

Yowtg  men,  at  what  age  they 
assumed  the  Toga  xnriRs, 
414;  peculiarity  id  tbeir 
manner  of  wearing  it  for 
the  first  year,  415;  whea' 
they  began  to  shave,  430 ; 
consecrated  the  first  growth 
of  the  beard,  and  also  their 
hair,  to  some  deity  ik^ 
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